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islands.  Their  unsatisfactory  character.  Chiefly  occupied  with  Ho- 
meric geography.  §  19.  Erroneous  geographical  idea  of  Greece.  §  20. 
Notices  of  physical  geography.    §  21.  Islands  of  the  ^gean.  Pi^e  239 
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NOTE  A.    AgeofStrabo 272 

B.  Volcanic  Eruptioiu — Thera  and  Methone    274 

C.  Distances  of  Chorographer.     ..  ..     275 


CHAPTEB   XXIL 
8TBAB0 — (continued). 

Section  1. — Asia. 

%  I.  Strabo  in  general  followed  Eratosthenes  in  respect  to  Asia.  Its  division 
into  two  parts  by  Mount  Taurus.  §  2.  The  Tanals  and  Palus  Ma^otis. 
Scythians  and  Sannatians.  §  3.  Caucasian  tribes  on  the  east  of  the 
Euxine.  Albanians,  Iberians  and  Colchians.  §  4.  DetaUed  descrip- 
tion of  Caucasus.  §  5.  The  Caspian  Sea :  regarded  as  an  inlet  of  the 
Ocean.  §  6.  Nations  east  of  the  Caspian :  the  Daie,  the  Massagetap 
and  Sacas.  §  7.  Sogdiana,  Bactriana,  Aria,  Margiana.  The  Seres. 
§  8.  Termination  of  Asia  to  the  east :  its  supposed  extent  §  9.  Ar- 
menia and  Media.  Description  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus.  §  10. 
Of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  §  11.  Armenia  and  Atro- 
patene.  Confusion  respecting  the  lakes.  The  Greater  Media.  §  12. 
Cappadocia :  full  description  derived  in  part  from  personal  knowledge. 
f  13.  Pontus :  hia  description  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his 
work.  Obscure  mountain  tribes  in  the  interior.  §  14.  Imperfect 
acquaintance  with  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  Galatia.  §  15.  Phrygia. 
The  provinces  on  the  ^Slgean :  Caria,  Ionia,  Lydia  and  the  Troad.  He 
follows  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  in  respect  of  the  TYoad.  §  16.  Lycia, 
Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  §  17.  Want  of  definite  geographical  data : 
erroneous  statements  of  distances.  §  18.  Line  of  route  taken  from 
Artemidonis.  Width  of  Asia  Minor.  §  19.  His  account  of  India : 
taken  from  Megasthenes  and  earlier  writers.  No  later  sources  of 
knowledge.  §  20.  Imperfect  geographical  idea  of  the  country :  adopts 
that  of  Eratosthenes  without  alteration.  The  rivers  of  India.  §  21. 
The  great  mountain  chain  to  the  north.  No  infoimation  as  to  the 
peninsula  of  India  or  Taprobane.    §  22.  Ariana:  his  use  of  the  term : 
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countries  comprised  in  it :  follows  Eratosthenes  throughout.  §  23. 
Persia  proper :  well  described.  §  24.  Susiana :  its  rivers :  difficulty 
of  determining  them.  §  25.  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Mesopotamia. 
§  26.  Syria :  its  description  full  and  satisfactory :  but  contains  some 
strange  errors.    §  27.  Arabia.    Increased  knowledge  of  the  peninsula. 

Expedition  of  Jlllius  Oallus   ..         ..         ..  ••         ..    Page  276 

« 

Sbction  2. — Africa. 

§  ] .  Full  and  accurate  description  of  Egypt  The  Toyage  up  the  Nile.  §  2. 
Canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  §  3.  Particulars  of  Indian  trade. 
Prosperity  of  Egypt,  but  decayed  condition  of  Thebes  and  other  towns. 
§  4.  The  Oases :  the  Upper  Nile.  §  5.  General  idea  of  form  of  Africa: 
same  as  that  of  Eratosthenes.  §  6.  Mauretania.  §  7.  Mount  Atlas. 
The  Gffituliaos :  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  8.  Provinces  on  the  Medi- 
terranean very  briefly  described.  §  9.  The  Cyrenalca.  Silphium. 
Native  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  10.  The  w(M:k  of  Strabo  little  known 
till  long  after  his  death.    Its  great  celebrity  among  the  Byzantines. 

321 
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CHAPTEB   XXIIL 

BTBABO  TO  PUmT. 

Section  1. — Strabo  to  Pliny, 


§  1.  Extension  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain  and  Mauretania.  §  2.  Inva- 
sion of  Britain  under  Claudius.  Conquest  of  southern  part  of  the 
island.  §  3.  Wars  continued  under  Nero :  conquest  extended  to  the 
Tyne.  §  4.  No  progress  made  in  Germany.  §  5.  Expedition  of  a 
Roman  knight  in  quest  of  amber.  Little  additional  information  ac- 
quired. §  6.  Wars  in  Armenia.  §  7.  Exploration  of  the  Nile  by  two 
Roman  centurions  sent  by  Nero.  §  8.  Mauretania.  Expedition  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus  across  Mount  Atlas.    §  9.  Voyage  of  Hippalns  to 
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Section  2,-^Fomponiu8  Mda, 

§  1.  His  work  the  only  regular  gec^raphical  treatise  in  Latin.  Its  date.  §  2. 
Peculiar  arrangement.  Division  of  the  continents.  The  Antichthones. 
$  3.  Popular  character  of  his  work.  His  statements  often  taken  from 
eariy  writers.  §  4.  Want  of  critical  judgement :  fables  and  errors. 
§  5.  His  geography  of  Western  Europe :   in  advance  of  the  Greek 
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writers.  §  6.  His  account  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  The  Orcades.  §  7. 
Imperfect  account  of  Germany.  Sannatians.  §  8.  Caspian  Sea. 
Eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  §  9.  India.  §  10.  Western  Asia.  §  11. 
Arabia  and  interior  of  Libya.    §12.  External  coast  of  Africa    Page  352 
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CHAPTEB   XXIV. 

FLINT. 

Section  1. — General  Views, 

§  1.  Pliny's  Natural  History :  its  encyclopeedic  character.    §  2.  His  life  and 
works :  niode  of  comp^ition.    §  3.  Defective  character  of  geographical 
portion  of  his  work.     §  4.  Its  political  and  statistical  value.     §  5. 
Statements  of  distances :  crude  mode  of  dealing  with  them.     §  6.  His 
second  book.    Meteorology.    Ignorance  of  astronomy.    §  7.  Notices  of 
astronomical  phenomena.    §  8.  Statement  of  proofs  of  the  continuity 
of  the  Ocean.    Misrepresentation  of  his  authorities.     §  9.  Notices  of 
earthquakes.    Height  of  mountains.    §  10.  Measurement  of  inhabited 
world :  of  circumference  of  the  earth  ..         ..  ..  '371 

• 
Section  2. — Deecriptive  Geography — Europe. 

§  1.  Peculiar  arrangement  of  his  descriptions  of  countries.  §  2.  Spain :  im- 
perfect geographical  account.  Correct  notion  of  the  Pyrenees.  §  3. 
Gaul :  the  old  Roman  province  well  described :  the  rest  very  imperfectly. 
§  4.  His  account  of  Italy :  its  statistical  value :  but  geographically 
almost  worthless.  §  5.  The  Apennines :  the  Padus :  the  Tiber.  §  6. 
Confusion  of  historical  geography.  Circeii.  §  7.  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
Sicily.  §  8.  Roman  provinces  south  of  the  Danube.  §  9.  His  descrip- 
tion of  Greece :  its  confused  and  useless  character.  §  10.  The  Euxine 
and  its  European  shores.  Confused  account  of  Scythian  tribes.  §  11. 
Germany :  its  northern  shores.  Scandinavia.  Nations  of  the  interior. 
§  12.  Meagre  notices  of  the  British  Islands  ..         ..         ••  387 

Section  3. — Geography  of  Asia  and  Africa, 

§  1.  More  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  Contains  additional  in- 
formadon.  Asia  Minor.  §  2.  Syria.  Palmyra.  §  3.  The  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris.  §  4.  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus.  Vague  account  of 
the  ("aspian  and  lands  beyond.     Margiana.     §  5.  Parthian  Empire: 
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its  diyisions.  Parthia  Proper.  §  6.  Meagre  aoconnt  of  Upper  Asia : 
and  of  Seythian  tribes :  the  Seree.  §  7.  India :  considerable  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Indus.  General  conformation  of  India.  §  8.  Trade 
with  India.  Voyage  from  Arabia  direct  to  India :  and  back.  §  9. 
Examination  of  his  account :  its  authentic  character.  §  10.  Tapro- 
bane :  additional  information  recently  obtained  concerning  it  Trade 
with  the  Seres.  §  11.  Description  of  Arabia :  apparent  fulness,  but 
defective  in  reality.  §  12.  Periplus  of  the  coasts :  enumeration  of 
tribes  of  the  interior.  Extent  of  Roman  knowledge  of  the  country. 
§  13.  Erroneous  estimate  of  its  size.  §  14.  The  Red  Sea  and  coast 
of  Africa  outside  the  Straits.  §  15.  Interior  of  Africa :  Roman  explora- 
tions. Confused  account  of  Ethiopia.  The  southern  ocean.  §  16. 
The  western  coast  of  Africa.  Confused  accounts  from  different  sources. 
§  17.  North  of  Africa.  Mauretania.  Mount  Atlas.  §  18.  Mediterra- 
nean coast.  Vague  notices  of  tribes  of  the  interior.  §  19.  His  men- 
tion of  the  river  Niger  or  Nigris.  §  20.  His  account  of  the  Nile  and  of 
^S7P^  §  21^*  Comparison  of  the  size  of  tbe  continents.  His  enumera- 
tion of  the  c^tmoto       ••         ..         ••         ..         ..  ..    Page  405 
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NOTE  A.    Sources  of  the  Hgris 439 

B,  Writers  on  Ethiopia      ..  ..  ..     440 

C.  Pliny's  Account  of  the  Climata  . .     441 


CHAPTEE   XXV. 

PKBIFLUB  OF  THS  BRTTHBAAN  8BA. 

§  1.  Peculiar  character  of  the  document  known  by  this  name :  its  accuracy. 
§  2.  Its  date :  may  be  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Not  the 
authority  used  by  Ptolemy.  §  3.  Description  of  voyage  down  the 
Red  Sea  :  Auxuma.  §  4.  From  Adulis  to  Cape  Aromata.  §  5.  Trade 
and  productions.  §  6.  Cape  Aromata,  Tabaa,  Opone.  §  7.  Coast  from 
Opone  to  Rhapta.  §  8.  Identification  of  loodities :  Rhapta  the  limit 
of  knowledge.  §  9.  Arabian  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  from  Leuce  Come 
to  Muza.  §  10.  From  Muza  to  Cane.  §  11.  From  Cane  to  the 
Zenobian  Islands.  §  12.  The  Persian  Gulf.  §  13.  Omana :  Scjrthia. 
§  14.  Mouths  of  the  Indus:  Gulfs  of  Eirinon  and  Baracc.  §  15. 
Barygaza.  §  16.  Tidal  phenomena.  §  17.  Configuration  of  coast : 
the  Dekkan.  §  18.  Coast  of  Ariace.  Melizigara.  §  19.  Coast  of 
Li  my  rice.  Muziris  and  Nelkynda.  §  20.  Imports  and  exix)rts: 
arrangements  of  trade.  §  21.  Account  of  navigation  from  Arabia 
direct  to  the  Indian  ports.    §  22.  Nelkynda  the  limit  of  ordinary 
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trade.  Imperfect  information  beyond.  Colchi  and  the  pearl  fishery. 
§  23.  Taprobane.  The  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  Ghryse.  §  24.  Trade 
from  the  Ghmges  with  Thins        ..  ..  ..         ..         Page  443 
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CHAPTBE    XXVI. 

PUNT  TO   PTOLEMY. 

Section  1. — Dionysius  Pariegeiea. 

$  1.  Poetical  work  of  Dionysius :  its  unpretentious  character.  §  2.  Its  date : 
probably  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitiaa :  its  want  of  poetical  merit. 
§  3.  His  general  views  of  geography.  §  4.  The  great  Indian  pro- 
montory :  the  Seres.  §  5.  The  Scythian  tribes :  the  Huns.  §  6. 
Imperfect  knowledge  of  western  nations.  British  Islands.  Ghryse  and 
Taprobane.  §  7.  India  and  Arabia  :  the  Nile.  §  8.  Great  reputation 
enjoyed  by  his  little  work :  paraphrases  and  translations       ..        480 

Section  2. — Tacitus. 

§  1.  Agricola :  his  extension  of  Roman  conquests  in  Britain.  §  2.  Subdues 
the  Caledonians  and  advances  to  north  of  the  island.  §  3.  His  Life 
by  Tacitus:  ethnological  and  geographical  notices  in  it.  §  4.  His 
Germania :  has  little  geographical  value.  §  5.  Its  great  ethnographical 
value.  Divbion  of  the  Grermans  into  three  tnbes.  §  6.  Description 
of  the  tribes  in  geographical  order.  The  Ghatti,  Chauci,  Gherusci, 
Cimbri.  §  7.  The  Suevi,  Semnones  and  Langobardi.  §  8.  The 
Hermunduri,  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  Tribes  on  the  northern  Ocean. 
§  9.  Islands  in  the  Ocean  :  the  Suiones  and  Sitones.  §  10.  Diversity 
of  different  accounts  of  German  tribes  ..  ..  ..  ..         490 

Section  3. — Progress  of  Roman  Arms :  Extension  of  the  Empire, 

§  1.  The  Roman  Empire  at  its  height  from  Domitian  to  Trajan.  Wars  with 
the  Dacians.  §  2.  Trajan:  his  conquest  of  Dacia:  reduces  it  to  a 
Roman  province.  §  3.  His  wars  in  the  East :  crosses  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris:  navigates  the  Persian  Gulf.  §  4.  Peaceful  reign  of 
Hadrian :  his  administrative  talents :.  makes  the  tour  of  the  empire : 
his  visit  to  Britain  :  his  wall.  §  5.  His  travels :  imperfect  account  of 
them.  §  6.  Arrian :  his  Periplus  of  the  Euxine :  a  report  addressed 
to  the  emperor.    §  7.  Contains  a  minute  and  detailed  Periplus  of  the 
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south  coast :  with  a  brief  aooount  of  the  rest  §  8.  Beign  of  Antoninus 
Pius:  bis  wall  in  Britain.  §  9.  Extended  knowledge  of  distant 
countries.    Roman  embassy  to  China       Page  502 
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NOTE  A.    Dada 516 

„      B.    Traveli  of  Hadrian  517 


CHAPTEB    XXVII. 

MABINUS   TYBIUB. 


§  1.  The  work  of  Marinua  known  to  us  only  through  Ptolemy.  Impossible 
to  judge  of  his  merits.  §  2.  Solely  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
the  map  of  the  world.  §  8.  Determination  of  length  and  breadth  of 
inhabited  world:  great  extension  of  both.  §  4.  Breadth.  Boman 
expeditions  in  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians :  Agisymba.  §  5.  Enormous 
exaggeration  of  result.  §  6.  Extension  of  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south : 
equally  exaggerated.  Gape  Prasum.  §  7.  Thule  the  limit  to  the 
north.  §  8.  Length  of  the  world.  Position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Length  of  the  Mediterranean.  §  9.  Increased  trade  with  the  Seres. 
Itinerary  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera.  §  10.  Calculation  of  distances : 
the  result  vastly  in  excess.  §  11.  Supposed  confirmation  by  calculation 
of  extension  by  sea.  §  12.  Increased  knowledge  of  lands  beyond  Gape 
Gomorin.  The  Gangetio  Gulf:  coast  from  thence  to  Gattigara.  §  13. 
Periplus  of  the  coasts  :  unskilfully  dealt  with  by  Marinus.  §  14.  The 
result  utterly  erroneous.  §  15.  Disbelief  in  connection  of  Oceans. 
Probably  the  result  of  recent  discoveries.  §  16.  Marinus  adopts  the 
measurement  of  the  earth  by  Posidonius :  and  reckons  only  600  stadia 
to  a  degree.  §  17.  Special  importance  of  this  error  from  nature  of  his 
work.  §  18.  Attempts  to  reaUse  the  idea  of  Hipparchus  of  a  map 
founded  on  astronomical  observatious.  §  19.  His  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean generally  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  Defective  arrangement  of  his 
work.  §  20.  Imperfect  mode  of  drawing  maps.  §  21.  Impossible  to 
criticize  his  results  in  detaiL  His  work  wholly  supeneded  by  that  of 
Ptolemy        519 
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CHAPTEE   XXVIII. 

PTOLEMY. 

Pabt  1. — Eia  Oeographical  System, 

i  1.  Ptolemy :  his  date  and  that  of  his  work.  §  2.  His  obligations  to  Marinus 
of  l^yre.  §  8.  More  of  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer.  Took  up 
the  idea  of  Hipparchus.  §  4.  Attempt  to  construct  a  map,  based  on 
observations  of  Utitude  and  longitude.  Unable  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
but  retained  the  form.  §  6.  His  six  books  of  tables :  advantage  of 
this  form.  §  6.  Calculated  to  mislead  by  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
accuracy.  §  7.  Erroneous  estimate  of  their  value  in  consequence. 
§  8.  Ptolemy's  own  account  of  his  mode  of  proceeding.  §  9.  His  cor- 
rections of  Marinus.  §  10.  His  positions  for  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Roman  Empire  devoid  of  all  scientific  authority.  Paucity  of 
astronomical  observations.  §  11.  Attempt  to  correct  longitudes.  §  t2. 
Examination  of  his  map  of  the  Mediterranean.  Erroneous  position  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica :  and  of  Carthage.  §  13.  Massilia  and  Byzantium : 
Alexandria  and  Bhodes.  §  14.  His  longitudes  -still  more  erroneous. 
Source  of  this  error.  §  16.  Reckons  only  500  stadia  to  a  degree. 
Efifect  of  this  false  graduation  on  his  map.  §  16.  Erroneous  position 
of  the  Fortunate  Islauds :  and  therefore  of  his  prime  meridian.  §  17. 
Correction  of  his  longitudes  according  to  true  graduation.  Amount  of 
error  remaining.  §  18.  Tendency  to  exaggerate  distances.  §  19.  Con- 
tinuation of  map  eastwards  of  the  Mediterranean:  vitiated  by  the 
same  causes.  Corrections  of  Marinus.  §  20.  Estimates  of  distance  to 
Sera  and  the  Sinae.  Indefinite  limits  of  the  world.  §  21.  Breadth  of 
the  world  from  Prasum  to  Thule.  §  22.  The  eighth  book :  its  peculiar 
character.  §  23.  Its  supposed  scientific  value.  §  24.  Its  real  purpose. 
Not  based  upon  real  observations.  §  25.  Ptolemy's  mode  of  con- 
structing his  maps.  His  theoretical  skill.  §  26.  The  maps  appended 
to  his  work :  probably  copied  from  the  originals  ••         ..       Page  546 


CHAPTBB   XXIX. 
PTOLSUT — {continued). 

Part  2. — Detailed  Oeography. 

§  1.  Extent  of  geographical  information  possessed  by  Ptolemy.  Increased 
knowledge  of  the  British  Islands.  §  2.  Description  of  Ireland.  §  3. 
Britain:  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  southern  portion.  Strange 
error  with  regard  to  position  of  Scotland.  §  4.  The  neighbouring 
islands  misplaced :  the  Orcades.    Thule.    §  5.  Gaul  and  Spain :  His 
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materials :  errors  in  geographical  application  of  them.  §  6.  Rivers  in 
GauL  §  7.  Germany :  defective  character  of  his  map.  §  8.  Sarmatia : 
the  nations  that  inhahited  it.  §  9.  Confusion  as  to  rivers  and  moun- 
tains :  false  idea  of  the  Palus  Maaotis.  §  10.  Accurate  notion  of  the 
Caspian :  acquainted  with  the  Volga.  §  11.  Countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean :  inaccurate  positions  assigned  on  his  map.  §  12. 
Improved  map  of  Greece.  §  13.  Scythia :  its  division  by  Mt.  Imaus. 
§  14.  Vagueness  of  notions  concerning  Northern  Asia :  confusion  of 
names  from  different  sources.  §  15.  Account  of  Serica.  §  16.  And  of 
the  SinsB.  Extended  knowledge  of  south-east  of  Asia.  §  17.  Erroneous 
view  of  position  of  India.  §  18.  Erroneous  exaggeration  of  size  of 
Ceylon.  §  19.  Misconception  of  the  countries  east  of  the  Gangetic 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

GEOOBAFHEBS  AFTEB  EBAT0STHENE8. 


Section  1. — Hipparchua. 

§  1.  Gbeat  as  were  undoubtedly  the  merits  of  Eratosthenes  as 
a  geographer,  when  we  compare  the  state  of  the  science  in  his 
hands  with  what  it  had  previously  been,  they  were  far  from 
being  generally  acknowledged  in  his  own  day.  The  philo- 
sophers and  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  appear  indeed 
to  have  been  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  that  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  disposition  to  find  fault  with  their  contemporaries 
and  predecessors  which  has  too  often  characterised  men  of 
letters  and  learning  in  all  ages.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
Eratosthenes  was  assailed  with  severe  criticisms,  at  the  same 
time  that  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  adopt  many  of 
his  conclusions.  Polemok  especially,  a  Stoic  philosopher  of 
considerable  reputation,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  b.g.,^  and  who  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  detailed  examination  of  Greece  itself,  and  its  most  cele- 
brated localities,  attacked  Eratosthenes  in  the  most  vehement 
manner,  and  even  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  never  visited 
Athens, — a  paradox  justly  treated  with  contempt  by  Strabo.* 


'  Aooordiog  to  Suidas  (s.  y.)*  be  was 
a  oontemporarr  of  Arutophanea  of 
Byzantium,  ana  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  b.o.  205-181. 
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He  waa  therefore  about  a  generation 
younger  than  Eratosthenes. 
2  Strabo,  i.  p.  15. 
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Of  his  other  criticisms  we  have  no  account,  but  as  Polemon 
appears  to  have  occupied  himself  with  researches  of  an  anti- 
quarian and  topographical  character/  rather  than  with  ques- 
tions of  general  geography,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  had  little  bearing  on  our  immediate  subject. 

§  2.  A  fso*  more  formidable  adversary  presented  himself 
in  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchus,  who  though  he  did 
not  write  any  geographical  work  himself,  devoted  a  whole 
treatise  to  the  criticism  of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
refutation  of  some  of  his  conclusions/  Unfortunately  this 
treatise  is  lost  to  us,  in  common  with  the  one  against  which 
it  was  .directed,  and  we  know  the  views  of  Hipparchus, 
as  well  as  those  of  Eratosthenes,  only  by  the  very  imperfect 
report  of  them  in  Strabo,  who  was  himself  little  versed  in 
astronomy,  and  hence  particularly  ill  qualified  to  judge  in 
such  a  controversy.  The  general  character  of  his  criticisms 
is  however  not  difficult  to  discern.  Hipparchus  regarded 
geography  from  an  astronomer's  point  of  view,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  basing  all  geogra- 


*  Polemon  appears  to  have  travelled  ' 
abont  Greece  very  much  in  the  same 
spirit  that  Pausanias  did,  nearly  four 
centuries  later :  but  he  did  not  com- 
pose any  general  work  on  the  subject, 
and  ooiiteuted  himbelf  with  a  number 
of  small  treatises  on  special  subjects, 
such  as  one  on  the  offerings  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  another  on  those 
of  the  treasuries  at  Delphi,  &c.  Several 
of  these  are  cited  by  Athcnaeus  and 
other  authors.  His  treatise  against 
Eratosthenes  is  cited  by  more  than 
one  grammarian,  and  appears  to  have 
borne  the  special  title  wtpl  rris  *A(hy- 
r^o'iy  *Ep€ero<r64vovs  i'wiSi^fdas  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  A  v.  s.  11).  From  the 
character  of  his  researches  Polemon  de- 
rived the  title  of  6  mptnYfinis  (applied 
in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  is  commonly  given  to  Diony- 
siusX  and  from  his  diligence  in  col- 
lecting inscriptions  from  sepulchral 
and  other  monuments  he  was  nick- 
named 6  (miKoK^firas  (Athennus,  vi.  p. 


234,  d).  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  the  first  instance  of  what  we 
should  call  in  modem  days  an  anti- 
quarian traveller.  Concerning  his 
works,  see  Clinton,  F.H,  vol.  iii.  p. 
524.  The  extant  fragments  are  pub- 
lished by  C.  Milller,  in  his  Fragmenia 
Historioorum  Grmcorum,  voL  iii.  pp. 
lOS-148. 

*  His  work  is  referred  to  by  Strabo 
as  r&  vpbs  rhp  *Epafro€r64yfi  (i.  p.  7%  but 
whether  this  was  its  precise  title  does 
not  appear.  He  however  tells  us  dis- 
tinctly that  it  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
treatise  on  geography,  out  merely  an 
examination  of  that  of  Eratosthenes 
('Iw<L>x9»  fA^y  oly  /a^  ytmypai^vrri  dxx' 
(^rrd^oyri  tA  Xcx^^a  iw  rp  y^trypapif 
tS  *EpaTo<r€cpovs,  ii.  1,  §  41,  p.  93). 
Hipparchus  flourished  from  about  162 
to  125  B.O.  (See  Clinton,  F,  H,  vol.  iii. 
p.  532.)  His  birth  is  therefore  placed 
conjecturally  at  about  190  b.o.  He 
was  a  native  of  Niciea  in  Bithynia. 
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phical  science  upon  astronomical  observations  :^  a  truth  which 
Eratosthenes  indeed  had  been  the  first  to  point  out,  though,  as 
we  haye  seen,  he  failed  in  carrying  it  into  effect  from  the  want 
of  such  observations.  Hipparchus  was  very  little  better  pro- 
vided in  this  respect :  hence  his  means  of  really  correcting  the 
conclusions  of  his  predecessor  were  very  small,  while  he  appears 
to  have  been  led,  either  by  a  love  of  controversy  or  from 
attaching  undue  weight  to  authorities  of  little  value,  to  dispute 
many  of  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  which  were  in  reality  well 
founded. 

§  3.  Hipparchus  indeed  appears  to  have  clearly  conceived 
the  idea;  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  of  a  map 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  rather  of  the  habitable  portion  of  the 
earth,  according  to  the  views  then  generally  entertained,  in 
which  every  important  point  should  be  distinctly  laid  down 
according  to  its  latitude  and  longitude,  determined  by  astro- 
nomical observations.^  But  even  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  how- 
ever theoretically  desirable,  was  in  practice  wholly  impossible, 
and  the  great  geographer  was  obliged  to  content  himseK  with 
positions  calculated  firom  itineraries  and  other  such  materials 
as  he  could  command.^  Still  more  was  this  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Hipparchus,  and  his  attempt  to  rectify  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes,  though  more  correct  in  a  few  points,  was 
disfigured  on  the  other  hand  by  still  graver  errors. 

§  4.  Ob  most  of  the  fundamental  points  indeed  he  was  con- 
tented to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  he 
accepted  the  calculation  of  Eratosthenes  for  the  measurctoient 
of  the  earth's  circumference,*  and  consequently  regarded  every 


•  Strabo.  i.  p.  7.         •  Strabo,  la. 
'  Ptolexn.  Geogr.  i.  c.  2. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Strabo 
(it  pi  113),  and  repeated  again  in 
another  pBSsa;:e  (ii.  p.  132),  where  it  is 
moreoTer  confirmed  by  the  addition 
that  eyery  SGOth  part  will  therefore 
contain  700  stadia.  Pliny  on  the  con- 
trary telhy  us  (H.  N.  n  c.  108.  §  247) 
that  Hipparchnv  added  tometchat  lets 


than  25,000  stadia  (stadiorum  panllo 
minus  xxt  millia)  to  the  measurement 
of  Bratosthenes :  a  singularly  vague 
statement,  which  we  have  no  means  of 
explaining,  but  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  it  is  founded  on  some  misoon- 
oeption.  Strabo's  testimony  is  too 
explicit  to  be  set  aside,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly wrote  with  the  work  of 
Hipparchus  before  him. 
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one  of  the  360  parts,  or  degrees,  into  which  he  divided  this 
great  circle,  as  comprising  700  stadia.*  He  adopted  moreover 
his  notion  of  a  principal  parallel  of  latitude  extending  from 
the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  passing 
through  the  island  of  Bhodes.  But  instead  of  placing  the 
Sicilian  Strait  on  the  same  parallel,  he  justly  described  the 
line  in  question  as  passing  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Syracuse  :^ 
an  important  rectification,  which  however  was  unfortunately 
not  received  by  succeeding  geographers.  In  like  manner  he 
took  the  meridian  passing  through  Alexandria  as  a  kind  of 
principal  meridian,  from  which  longitudes  were  calculated 
towards  the  east  and  west.  This  line  he  supposed,  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes,  to  pass  through  Meroe,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Alexandria  Troas,  and  Byzantium,  as  well  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes.  It  was  doubtless  from  its  passing  through  so 
many  known  points  that  it  was  taken  by  Hipparchus  as  the 
basis  of  his  calculation  for  the  division  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world  into  climata  or  zones  of  latitude.^ 

§  5.  This  division  was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  con- 
tribution of  Hipparchus  to  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately 
it  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  abstract  given  by  Stmbo, 
who  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  contented  with  a  rough  abridge- 


*  Hipparchus    was   apparently   the  '  dian,    and    determining   the    regions 

first  to  divide    the  circle    into  360°.  ■   through  which  they  would  pass.    But 

Eratosthenes,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  these  lines  were  drawn  at  irregular 

curry  the  diirision  farther  than  into  intervals.    Hipparchus  introduced  the 

sixty  parts.  important  moaification  of  fixing  these 


»  Strabo,  ii.  p.  134.  The  wortls  tA 
"ivpcucowriwp  yoTi(6rcpa  rrrptucodots 
trraSiois  are  indeed  somewhat  vugue, 
but  they  probably  mean  to  refer  to  th» 
city,  rather  tlian  the  territory.  Both 
Grodkurd  and  the  Latin  translator 
render  them  as  if  the  reading  were 

'  Hipparchus  appears  to  have  been 
the  firbt  who  applieid  the  term  tcKlfutra 
in  this  sense,  wliich  was  subsequently 


intervals  \>  ith  reference  to  astronomical 
phenomena,  especially  to  the  length  of 
the  solstitial  day.  The  manner  in 
which  his  statements  are  reported  by 
Strabo  would  at  first  seem  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  he  applied  the  term 
of  tlimata  to  the  circles  themselves,  or 
to  the  spaces  bounded  by  them ;  but  as 
the  latter  use  of  the  word  was  that 
^nerally  adopted  in  subsequent  times, 
it  is  probable  tliat  it  originated  with 
adopted  by  Ptolemy  and  later  geo-  i  Hipparolius.  Strabo  however  certainly 
graphcrs.    Eratosthenes    had,    as  we      describes  the  parallels  or  circles  that 


have  seen,  anticipated  him  in  drawing 
parallels  of  latitude  through  a  certain 
number  of  points  upon  his  chief  meri* 


formed  the  limits  of  each  dima,  not 
the  spaces  comprised  between  them. 
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mehty  as  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  geographer.^  It 
appears  indeed  that  Hipparchus  had  calculated  the  celestial 
appearances  and  the  changes  they  underwent  for  every  degree 
of  latitude/  proceeding  north  along  the  meridian  of  Alexandria 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole.  This  was  of  course  theoretically 
possible  for  an  astronomer,  even  in  his  day,  but  he  certainly 
possessed  no  materials  for  connecting  these  results  with  geo- 
graphy, even  in  regard  to  the  portions  of  the  earth  then  known, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  attempted  to  do  so.  But  he 
regarded  the  whole  habitable  world  as  divided  by  eleven 
parallels  of  latitude  (that  is,  lines  parallel  with  the  equator) 
for  each  of  which  he  indicated  the  length  of  the  longest  day — 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  determining  the  latitude, 
though  of  course  giving  but  a  rough  approximation — together 
with  certain  other  celestial  appearances  such  as  were  easily 
observed.^  He  added  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  the  regions 
and  places,  which,  according  to  his  calculation,  lay  under 
these  parallels,  and  the  distances  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
We  must  here  briefly  enumerate  them  as  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo,*  though  there  is  unfortunately  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  very  imperfectly  reported  by  that  geographer. 

§  6.  The  first  parallel  passed  through  the  Cinnamon  Region, 
and  this  was  regarded  by  Hipparchus,  as  it  had  been  by 
Eratosthenes,  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  world.  It 
was  placed  by  him  8800  stadia  from  the  equator,^  and  was 


'  Strabo,  li  5,  p.  132. 

*  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  in 
Older  to  avoid  misconception,  that 
though  1  here  and  elsewhere  use  the 
terms  ^*  latitude  "  and  **  longitude  "  iu 
the  sense  fiimiliar  to  all  modem  readers, 
they  were  not  employed  in  this  tech- 
nieal  sense  either  by  Hipparchus,  or 
by  any  subsequent  geog^pher  untU 
the  time  of  Ptolemy.  At  least  Ptolemy 
is  the  first  extant  writer  in  whom  they 
are  found.  They  were  certainly  un- 
known to  Strabo. 

*  Thus,  for  example,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Beg^on  of  Cinnamon  were  the 
first  for  whom  the  Little  Bear  was  con- 


stantly within  the  arctic  circle;  that 
is,  never  set;  at  Syene  the  greater 
part  of  the  Great  Bear  was  in  the  same 
condition  ;  to  the  north  of  Byzantiimi 
Cassiopeia  fell  wholly  within  the 
arctic  circle,  &c.  These  notices  are 
very  imperfectly  given  by  Strabo,  and 
have  been  omitted  in  the  summary 
given  in  the  text. 

•  Lib.  ii.  0.  5,  §§  85-43, 

'  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Btrabo 
(ii.  5,  p.  132),  who  himself  adopts  this 
measurement.  Eratosthenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  the  interval  only  8300 
stadia  (Chapter  XYI.  p.  639,  and  Note 
C),  but  he  reckoned  the  parallel  through 
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situated,  according  to  his  computation,  midway  between  the 
equator  and  the  tropic.  Towards  the  west  it  passed  through 
the  southernmost  portions  of  Libya,  and  towards  the  east 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  Taprobane,  or  even  a  little 
to  the  south  of  it." 

The  next  parallel  lay  through  Meroe  —  a  point  which 
assumed  a  special  importance  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  Alex- 
andrian geographers — and  Ptolemaas  Epitheras  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troglodytes.  It  was  distant  3000  stadia  from  the 
preceding.  Along  this  line  the  longest  solstitial  day  was  of 
thirteen  hours.  The  same  line  prolonged  to  the  east  passed 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  India. 

The  third  line  was  drawn  through  Syene,  and  was  considered 
as  coinciding  with  the  summer  or  northern  tropic.  It  passed 
about  5000  stadia  to  the  south  of  Cyrene ;  and  towards  the 
east  traversed  the  land  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of 
G^rosia,  and  was  continued  through  India.  For  all  places 
along  this  line  the  sun  was  vertical  at  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  longest  day  was  of  thirteen  hours  and  a  half.  It  was 
distant  5000  stadia  from  the  parallel  of  Meroe. 

The  fourth  parallel  was  drawn  (apparently  for  convenience' 
sake)  through  Alexandria  and  Gyrene,  at  a  distance  of  5000 
stadia  from  the  preceding,  though  the  line  which  had  a  sol- 
stitial day  of  fourteen  hours  lay  about  400  stadia  feurther  south.* 
Alexandria  and  Cyrene  were  thus  assumed  to  be  on  the  same 
parallel,  though  they  really  differ  by  a  degree  and  a  half  of 
latitude,  while  the  same  circle  was  supposed  to  pass  only  900 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Carthage — which  really  lies  more  than 


tbe  Land  of  Cinnamoa  as  MOO  stadia 
to  the  Boath  of  Meroe,  while  Hippar- 
chus  made  the  difference  only  3000 
stadia. 

"  Stiabo,  iL  5,  §  85,  pp.  132,  133. 
This  expression  certainly  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Pom- 
ponins  Mela  that  Hipparchus  doubted 
whether  Taprobane  was  an  island  of 
vast  size,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new 
world  (prima  pars  orbis  alterins,  Mela, 


ii.  §  70).  But  the  authority  of  Mela  is 
worth  very  little,  and  the  silenoe  of 
Strabo  on  so  bold  an  hypothesis  seems 
conclusive  against  it.  Hipparchus  in 
this  instance  doubtless  followed  Era- 
tosthenes, who  had  already  (as  we  have 
seen)  assumed  it  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  in  his  map  of  the  world  that 
this  first  parallel  of  latitude  passed 
through  Tuprobane. 
*  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  38,  p.  133. 
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five  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  Alexandria— and  was 
thence  produced  through  the  middle  of  Maurusia  (Mauretania) 
to  the  Western  Ocean.  Such  grave  errors  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  places  which  might  be  naturally  supposed  to  be 
well  known,  show  how  far  Hipparchus  was  from  being  able  to 
attain  in  practice  that  accuracy  on  which  he  laid  so  much  stress 
in  theory.  The  same  line  produced  to  the  east  passed  through 
Lower  Egypt,  a  part  of  Syria/  Babylonia,^  Susiana,  Persia, 
Carmania,  and  the  interior  of  Gedrosia  to  India. 

He  next  mentioned,  as  it  were  in  passing,  that  for  Ptolemais 
in  PhoBuicia,  Sidon  and  Tyre'  the  longest  day  was  fourteen 
hours  and  a  quarter.  This  circle  was  about  1600  stadia  north 
of  Alexandria,  and  700  north  of  Carthage. 

§  7.  The  next  parallel,  which  corresponded  to  a  solstitial 
day  of  fourteen  hours  and  a  half,  and  was  distant  3640  stadia 
from  Alexandria,^  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  island  of 
Bhodes,  and  just  to  the  south  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  as  well  as 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  400 
stadia  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  This  was  the  same  parallel 
which,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  if  prolonged  eastward,  passed 
through  Caria,  Lycaonia,  Gataonia,  Media,  the  Caspian  Gates 
and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

Hipparchus  does  not  appear  to  have  noticed  in  treating  of 
these  dimata  the  position  of  Athens,  but  we  learn  from  other 


1  Our  editions  of  Strabo  (u.  5,  §  38) 
hATe  KotXris  Hvpias  ical  rijs  ivu  livplas ; 
but  these  words  are  oertdnly  corrupt. 
See  Grofikurd's  and  Kramer's  notes. 
It  is  boireYer  impossible  to  restore  the 
true  reading. 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  we  should 
here  read  Bo^vAwWoi  for  Ba^vXwfos,  as 
we  know  Uiat  Hipparchus  himself 
placed  Babylon  at  2500  stadia  fai-ther 
north  than  Pelusium,  which  was  on 
the  same  parallel  with  Alexandria 
(Bimbo,  ii.  p.  88).  Hence  it  could 
only  be  the  southernmost  portions  of 
the  pxoTince  that  could  be  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Alexandria  (see  Gros- 
kufd's  note  on  Strabo,  ii.  p.  184). 

*  The  mention  of  these  places  suffi- 


ciently shows  how  little  Hipparchus 
himself  was  pretending  to  scientific 
accuracy.  For  he  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  that  Ptolemais,  Tyre  and 
Bidon  followed  one  another  at  con- 
siderable intervals  from  south  to  north, 
the  last  being  in  fact  more  than  forty 
minutes  (400  stadia)  to  the  north  of 
the  first. 

*  This  statement  again  differs  from 
Eratoathenes,  who  had  calculated  the 
difference  in  latitude  between  Alex- 
andria and  H  bodes  at  3750  stadia  (see 
Chapter  XYI.  p.  639) ;  but  this  in  all 
probability  referred  to  the  city  of 
Rhodes,  while  Hipparchus  especially 
specifies  that  the  line  passed  througn 
the  middle  of  the  island. 
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passages  '^  that  he  placed  that  city  37  degrees  north  of  the 
equator;  just  about  a  degree  farther  south  than  its  true 
position.  So  little  did  he  possess  trustworthy  obseryations 
even  for  the  best  known  localities. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  through  Alexandria  Troas  (near 
the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont),  Amphipolis  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  and  across  Italy,  passing  to  the 
south  of  Borne  and  north  of  Naples.  The  longest  day  was  of 
fifteen  hours.  As  this  line  derives  special  interest  from  its 
connecting  Greece  with  Italy,  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  while  Alexandria  Troas  is  situated  about  15  G.  miles 
south  of  the  parallel  of  40°,  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  lay  more 
than  40  miles  north  of  the  same  parallel,  which  again  instead 
of  passing  between  Bome  and  Naples,  runs  about  50  miles 
south  of  the  latter  city.  Thus  his  positions  as  compared  with 
one  another  deviated  from  the  trulJi  by  more  than  a  degree.* 
He  placed  this  parallel  about  7000  stadia  from  that  of  Alex- 
andria, or  28,800  from  the  equator.' 

The  next  parallel  was  that  through  Byzantium  and  Nicsa — 
the  latter  place  being  obviously  mentioned  in  consequence  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchus  himself.  He  had  more* 
over  himself  made  an  observation  of  the  gnomon  at  Byzantium, 
from  whence  he  concluded  the  latitude  of  that  place  to  be  the 
same  with  that  of  Massilia,  as  determined  by  Pytheas:  an 
unaccountable  error,  which  had  the  effect  of  distorting  his 
map  of  all  the  surrounding  regions.  Tet  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion was  unfortunately  followed  by  all  succeeding  geo- 
graphers to  the  time  of  Strabo.* 


*  This  is  repeatedly  stated  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Aratus. 

*  The  aotoal  line  on  which  the  sol- 
stitial day  IB  fifteen  hours  corresponds 
to  41''  21'.  AU  the  points  indicated 
were  therefore  materially  too  far  to  the 
south. 

'  This  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
the  truth;  as  28,800  stadia,  at  700 
stadia  to  the  degree,  would  give  41° 


10'.  As  might  be  expected,  Hipparchus 
was  correct  in  his  astronomy ;  it  was 
his  geog^phy  that  was  deficient. 

'  So  unaccountable  indeed  does  this 
error  appear  to  M.  GosseUin  that  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  it  was  due  to 
Pytheas,  and  that  Hipparchus  only 
adopted  his  observations  in  both  cases. 
But  the  testimony  of  Strabo  is  precise 
that  Hipparchus  ^ found  the  same  re- 
lation of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  at 
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The  parallel  of  Byzantium  was  placed  by  Hipparchus  at  a 
distance  of  1500  stadia  from  that  of  Alexandria  Troas :  the 
longest  day  was  of  fifteen  honrs  and  a  quarter.  It  was  not  till 
one  had  sailed  1400  stadia  farther  north  that  a  point  was 
reached  where  the  longest  day  was  fifteen  hours  and  a  half. 
This  line,  which  was  apparently  an  arbitrary  one,  not  marked 
by  any  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed,  was  re- 
garded by  Hipparchus  as  just  midway  between  the  equator 
and  the  pole.  It  therefore  corresponded  according  to  his 
calculation  with  45°  of  north  latitude.*  This  coincides  very 
nearly  with  the  sum  of  his  measures  in  stadia,  which  give 
31,700  stadia  from  the  equator,  while  45°  would  give  31,500, 
if  we  reckon,  as  Hipparchus  undoubtedly  did  throughout  this 
calculation,  700  stades  to  a  degree.^ 

§  8.  The  next  parallel,  which  was  distant  3800  stadia  from 
Byzantium,  passed  through  the  regions  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Palus  Mseotis. 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  sixteen  hours  in  length,  but  during 


BjmntiHm  that  PTtheaa  had  done  at 
HuMilJa  "  (Strah.  i.  p.  63  (fty  7^  k6- 
yw  dfn^€  [Ilv04as]  rov  iv  Mcuro'aXfa 
jr^fu»os  wf&s  tV  <ric(cbr,  rhw  aiirhw  km 
l-rrmpx^*  Kork  rhp  6/4.^pvfAOW  Keuphp 
96pHy  4w  r^  Bv^atn-t^  ^o'tO*  ii*  P*  115), 
and  the  very  iinafliial  exactness  with 
which  that  proportion  iB  stated  (that  it 
was  in  the  ratio  of  120  to  42  minus 
oDe-fifth)  points  clearly  to  personal 
observation. 

The  proximity  of  Byzantinm  to 
Nicna,  uie  birthplace  of  Hipparchus, 
also  explains  why  he  should  have  taken 
special  pains  to  make  observations  at 
the  former  city. 

'  The  purallel  which  really  gives  a 
day  of  precisely  15}  hoars  is  45^  39', 
again  soowing  the  near  approach  to 
Aoearacy  of  these  adcnlations  of  Hip- 
parchus. It  was  in  tiie  application  of 
these  mathematical  inferences  to  prac- 
tical geography  that  he  faUed,  from 
the  want  of  correct  observations. 

'  There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  of  Hipparchus, 
which  we  have  no  means  of  explaining ; 


as  it  is  evident  that  the  sum  of  the 
several  distances  he  has  given  ought 
to  correspond  excustly  with  uie  measure- 
ment of  half  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole.  Gossellin  has 
introduced  various  arbitrary  changes  in 
the  numbers  given  by  Strabo,  but  some 
of  these,  as  shown  by  Ukert,  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  erroneous,  and 
such  a  mode  of  solving  a  difficulty  is 
at  best  very  hazardous.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  an  error  somewhere^  but 
where,  we  are  unable  to  decide. 

We  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo, 
with  reference  to  this  very  part  of  his 
work,  that  Hipparchus  reckoned  700 
stadia  to  a  degree  (ii.  p.  132).  But  we 
must  not  suppose  that  he  was  therefore 
employing  a  different  stadium  from 
that  in  common  use.  His  error,  in 
common 'with  Eratosthenes  (whom  he 
followed),  was  that  of  over-etiimaiina 
the  quadrant  of  a  great  circle,  which 
he  reckoned  at  03,000  stadia  instead 
of  54,000,  its  true  value  in  round 
numbers. 
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the  middle  of  the  summer  the  twilight  lasted  almost  all 
through  the  night,  the  sun  being  only  a  short  distance  below 
the  horizon.'  According  to  the  calculation  of  Hipparchus  this 
latitude  coincided  with  that  of  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul ;  ^ 
which  he  thus  placed  nearly  5]^°  to  the  north  of  Massilia,  or 
just  about  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

His  next  parallel  was  drawn  6300  stadia  to  the  north  of 
Byzantium,  and  passed  to  the  north  of  the  Palus  MsBotis,  while 
to  the  west  it  lay  still  through  the  northernmost  parts  of  Gaul. 
Here  the  solstitial  day  was  of  seventeen  hours*  duration,  and 
the  phenomena  of  the  twilight  nights  were  still  more  remark- 
able. At  the  winter  solstice  in  the  same  latitudes  the  sun  did 
not  rise  more  than  6  cubits,  or  12^,  above  the  horizon. 

Beyond  this  again  he  pointed  out  that  at  a  distance  of  9100 
stadia  from  the  parallel  of  Massilia,  the  sun  would  rise  only 
4  cubits,  and  the  longest  day  be  of  eighteen  hours :  and  beyond 
that  again  would  come  a  circle  where  the  longest  day  was  of 
nineteen  hours,  and  the  sun  in  winter  would  rise  only  3  cubits. 
Both  these  circles  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  passing 
through  different  parts  of  Britain  :  but  this  part  of  his  system 
is  very  imperfectly  khown  to  us,  Strabo,  by  whom  alone  it  is 
reported,  having  considered  it  as  of  little  importance  to  geo- 
graphy, as  these  extreme  northern  regions  were  (in  his  opinion) 
unknown,  and  uninhabitable  from  cold.^ 

It  appears  certain,  however,  that  Hipparchus,  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes,  adopted  the  leading  statements  of  Pytheas, 
and  admitted  the  existence  of  an  island  named  Thule,  where 
the  solstitial  day  was  twenty-four  hours  long.^    As  an  astro- 


*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  135.  Of  course  this 
statement,  though  partly  true  of  the 
supposed  paraUel  of  latitude,  is  wholly 
false  as  applied  to  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  are  really  in 
just  about  the  same  latitude  as  Geneva. 
As  applied  even  to  the  latitude  of  Paris, 
which  is  situated  in  lat  48^  50',  very 
nearly  on  the  line  of  sixteen  hours' 
day,  it  is  considerably  exaggerated. 

»  ii.  1,  pp.  72,  75. 


*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  135.  He  here  stops 
with  the  circle  of  6300  stadia  north  of 
liyzantium,  but  in  another  passage  (ii. 
p.  75 )  he  cites  some  further  observations 
of  Hipparchus,  from  which  the  account 
given  in  the  tt-xt  is  derived. 

*  This  is  indeed  not  distinctly  stated 
by  Strabo ;  but  as  that  author  through- 
out censures  Hipparchus,  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes,  for  attachmg  cre- 
dence to  the  fables  of  Pytheas,  and  for 
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nomer  Hipparchos  wonld  know,  that  in  proceeding  north,  this 
phenomenon  wonld  really  occur  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  hence 
probably  he  more  readily  admitted  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  actually  observed. 

§  9.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  many  grave 
errors,  Hipparchus  had  really  made  considerable  progress 
towards  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  introduced  some  important 
corrections  into  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  case  was  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia.  Here  we  have  seen  that 
the  principal  parallel  of  latitude,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 
be  continued  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  through  Thapsacus,  the 
Caspian  Gates,  and  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  was  really  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Indian  frontier.  This  parallel 
coincided  generally  with  the  southern  foot  of  the  great  range 
that  under  the  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamisus,  and  Imaus,  was 
considered  by  Eratosthenes  as  traversing  Asia  from  west  to 
east.  Hipparchus,  however,  rejected  this  view — on  what 
grounds  we  do  not  know — and  carried  up  almost  all  the  points 
on  this  line  to  latitudes  far  exceeding  the  truth,  placing  even 
Thapsacus  not  less  than  4800  stadia  to  the  north  of  Babylon, 
or  more  than  three  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  its  true  latitude, 
and  the  Caspian  Gates  nearly  on  the  same  parallel.^  But 
from  this  point  he  conceived  the  great  central  chain  of  Taurus 
— ^the  existence  of  which,  as  a  kind  of  backbone  of  Asia,  he 
did  not  dispute — to  have  a  direction  to  the  north-east,  so  as  to 
remove  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  and  Bactria  successively  farther 
and  feirther  to  the  north.  So  far  indeed  did  he  carry  this  dis- 
placement, as  to  remove  Bactria  proper  (the  environs  of  Balkh) 
which  is  really  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  southernmost 
part  of  the  Morea,  to  a  level  with  the  northern  portions  of 
Britain.' 


foUowiog  him  in  the  high  latitudes, 
which  he  assigned  to  the  Dorthern 
parts  of  Britain,  there  can  be  little 
doobt  that  he  accepted  his  btatement 
with  regard  to  Thule.    Had  it  been 


otherwise  Strabo  conld  hardly  have 
failed  to  mention  the  conflrmation  of 
his  own  doubts  by  so  high  an  authority. 

•  Strabo,  ii.  pp.  78,  81. 

^  Id.  pp.  71-75.  According  to  Strabo*6 
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So  far  as  we  can  discern  from  the  account  given  by  Strabo 
(which  is  by  no  means  clear)  this  astounding  error  arose  prin- 
cipally from  his  having  adopted  the  erroneous  and  greatly 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  dimensions  of  India,  given  by 
some  earlier  writers,  especially  Daimachus.  As  Hipparchus 
had  correctly  fixed  the  extent  of  India  towards  the  south,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,^  he  was  unable  to 
gain  space  for  the  enormous  length  which  he  assigned  to  it 
(from  north  to  south)  without  removing  the  mountain  barrier 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  (which  all  admitted  to  be  its  northern 
boundary)  much  farther  to  the  north  than  its  true  position. 
Hence  the  countries  to  the  north  of  this,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  &c., 
were  in  like  manner  transported  into  the  far  regions  of  Northern 
Asia,  a  supposition  which,  as  Strabo  observes,  is  sufficiently 
negatived  by  the  fact  of  the  great  fertility  and  productiveness 
of  those  provinces.* 

Another  error  into  which  Hipparchus  fell  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  preceding.  He  maintained  that  the  river 
Indus  had  its  course  towards  the  south-east,  instead  of  flowing 
from  north  to .  south,  as  had  been  the  received  view  of  all 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander.^    Of  his  views  with 


own  geography,  which  brought  down 
Britain  far  below  its  true  latitude, 
the  parallel  of  Bactria  (as  assumed  by 
Hipparchus)  would  pass  altogether  to 
the  north  of  that  island,  and  even  of 
leme  (Ireland),  which  he  supposed  to 
lie  considerably  fi&rtber  north. 

'  The  comparatively  correct  nosifcion 
assigned  to  the  south  of  India  and 
Taprobane  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hip- 
parchus was  doubtless  bathed  upon  the 
report  that  those  regions  lay  within 
tlie  tropic  ;  an  observation  erroneously 
applied  by  others  to  the  parts  of  India 
visited  by  Nearchus  and  Onesioritua, 
but  which  was  of  course  perfectly  true 
with  regard  to  the  more  southern  por- 
tioQs  of  the  peninsula. 

»  Strabo,  ii.  pp.  73,  75.  Strabo 
indeed  greatly  exaggerates  the  degree 
of  cold  that  must  belong  to  the  parsdlel 
in  question,  which,  as  he  observes, 
would  fall  far  to  the  north  of  Irelaud, 


which  is  itself  barely  inhabitable  ( 1 }, 
but  the  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  in 
Hyrcania  and  Bactria,  on  which  he 
lays  especial  stress,  is  undoubtedly  a 
sure  criterion  of  a  more  southerly 
climate.  The  great  fertility  of  the 
enviroDs  of  Balkh  and  Merv  (Bactria 
and  Marg^ana)  is  attested  by  all  modem 
travellers. 

Throughout  this  discussion  it  may 
be  observed  that  Strabo  argues  solely 
from  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  such 
as  climate  and  natural  productions. 
It  is  evident  that  he  had  no  astro- 
nomical observations  to  appeal  to, 
which,  how/Bver  rude  and  imperfect, 
would  have  been  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

'  Strabo,  ii.  p.  87.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  several  others,  Hipparchus,  out 
of  opposition  to  Eratosthenes,  returned 
to  the  views  embodied  in  what  Strabo 
calls  **  the  old  maps"  (jcoB^wtp  iw  rails 
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regard  to  the  river  Ganges  we  have  no  distinct  statement,  but 
be  doubtless  considered  it  as  faUing  into  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
and  apparently  as  haying  a  course  about  parallel  with  that  of 
the  Indus. 

§  10*  This  fundamental  misconception  as  to  the  direction  of 
the  great  mountain  chain,  led  him  also  to  bring  up  the  coasts 
of  Carmania  and  Persia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  far  above  their 
true  position  in  latitude,  and  thus  distorted  his  whole  map  of 
Asia.  But  besides  this  great  error,  his  minor  criticisms  of 
Eratosthenes,  with  regard  to  the  distances  and  relative  positions 
of  many  points  on  his  map,  specimens  of  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,  certainly  seem  to  warrant  the  obser- 
vation of  that  author,  that  they  were  dictated  by  a  captious 
disposition  to  demand  an  amount  of  accuracy  that  belonged 
rather  to  the  geometer  than  to  the  geographer.'  Hipparchus 
indeed  was  justified  in  demanding  the  most  perfect  accuracy 
of  which  the  subject  would  admit,  and  his  theoretical  concep- 
tion of  what  geography  ought  to  be  was  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecessors :  but  he  overlooked  the  imperfect  nature  of  the 
means  at  his  command,  which  gave  him  in  reality  very  little 
power  of  rectifying  their  conclusions. 

In  several  instances  indeed  he  criticized  the  arguments  of 
Eratosthenes,  and  rejected  his  conclusions  in  order  to  return 
to  the  views  of  earlier  writers,  where  these  (as  Strabo  points 
out)  were  much  more  erroneous,  and  those  of  Eratosthenes 
substantially  correct.^  To  take  a  single  instance  :  in  regard 
to  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days 
of  the  Seleucidan  monarchy,  Eratosthenes  placed  Babylon 
more  than  2000  stadia  to  the  east  of  Thapsacus,  while  Hip- 
parchus asgumed  that  it  was  not  more  than  1000/    The  real 


ipX"^^  v/yolt  KoreeyfYpoMrai)  :    those   '   position  of  India.    This  had  been  in 


namely  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 
(See  also  ii  1,  p.  90.) 

«  Strabo,  ii.  pp.  79,  87,  &o. 

'  This  was  tne  case  especially  with 
the  strange  error  with  regiird  to  the 


pcreat  measore    corrected   by  Eratos- 
thenes, while  Hipparchus  returned  to 
the  old  view,  and  carried  it  to  an  exag- 
gerated extent  (Strabo,  ii.  1.  §§  2-4). 
*  Strabo,  ii.  p.  90. 
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interyal  is  more  than  5^"  of  longitude  or  about  240  6.  miles, 
(2400  stadia),  so  that  the  estimate  of  Eratosthenes  was  in 
reality  considerably  hdow  the  truth.  Throughout  the  long 
discussion  which  Strabo  has  preserved  to  us,  of  the  geography 
of  these  regions,  and  the  points  connecting  them  with  Alex- 
andria, it  would  appear  that  Hipparchus  was  generally  wrong, 
while  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  were  approximately  correct. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  pronounce  judgement  with  con- 
fidence in  such  a  controversy  without  being  able  to  consult 
and  compare  the  original  authorities. 

One  thing,  however,  is  curious  to  observe:  how  both 
Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  are  aiming  at  something  like 
geometrical  correctness,  and  applying  geometrical  arguments 
where  they  had  no  accurate  observations  to  go  on,  or  even 
approximately  correct  measurements  of  distances.  But  with 
all  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  they  had  an  idea, 
though  dim  and  vague,  of  a  kind  of  triangulation  analogous 
to  that  by  which  a  modem  geographer  would  endeavour  to 
connect  distant  points  with  which  he  was  but  imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  longitudes  it  does  not  appear  that 
Hipparchus  was  able  to  make  any  considerable  advance  on  the 
results  obtained  by  his  predecessor.  He  was  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  first  to  indicate  the  true  method 
of  determining  longitudes  by  the  comparative  observation  of 
eclipses,^  but  no  such  observations  were  at  his  command,  nor 
have  we  any  account  of  his  having  attempted  to  institute 
them.  The  very  imperfect  means  at  the  command  of  the 
ancients  for  the  measurement  of  time  would  indeed  have  suf- 
ficed to  prevent  their  being  made  with  any  approach  to  cor- 
rectness ;  but  even  such  rough  approximations  as  they  could 
give  would  have  been  a  valuable  assistance. 

Hipparchus  indeed  wrote  throughout  as  an  astronomer, 
rather  than  a  geographer.    Hence  he  does  not  seem  to  have 


•  strabo,  i.  1,  §  12,  p.  7.    Ptolcm.  Geogr.  i.  4.    See  prectding  chapter,  p,  633. 
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obtained,  or  even  sought  to  obtain,  any  additional  information 
concerning  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  beyond  what  was 
known  to  his  predecessors,  though  the  course  of  events  had  in 
his  day  had  the  effect  of  opening  out  new  sources  of  knowledge, 
of  which  he  might  readily  have  availed  himself.  In  one 
instance  we  find  him  recurring  to  an  error  which  had  been 
generally  received  in  earlier  times,  but  had  apparently  been 
rejected  by  Eratosthenes,*  in  making  the  Danube  flow  with 
one  arm  into  the  Adriatic,  and  with  the  other  into  the  Euxine.' 
This  strange  misconception  continued  indeed  to  be  repeated 
by  many  Greek  writers  long  after  his  time. 

§  12.  On  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geography 
Hipparchus  departed  from  the  view  which  was  generally 
adopted  in  his  time,  as  well  as  by  most  succeeding  writers. 
He  refused  to  admit  that  the  habitable  world  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  sea,  or  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  continuous 
with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  again  with  the  sea  to  the 
north  of  Scythia.^  This  scepticism  appears  to  have  been 
based,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Herodotus,  upon  the  mere  absence 
of  proof,  but  upon  certain  observations  of  Seleucus  (a  Baby- 
lonian author  otherwise  unknown)  with  regard  to  the  tides, 
which  appeared  to  Hipparchus  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  continuous  circumfluent  ocean. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  so  much  discussed  among  the 
Alexandrian  writers,  of  the  Homeric  geography,  Hipparchus 
altogether  rejected  the  views  of  Eratosthenes,  and  adopted 
the  popular  explanation,  according  to  which  the  localities 
visited  by  Ulysses  were  identified  with  well-known  places  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.* 


*  This  ia  not  indeed  dearly  stated  by 
Btrabo,  but  may  probably  be  inferred 
from  his  expression  that  Hipparchus 
shared  this  erroneoas  opinion  *'with 
some  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  ap- 
paxeotly  otM  of  the   notions  of  the 


earlier  geographers,  which  he  reTived 
in  opposition  to  Eratosthenes. 
'  X.  3,  §  15,  p.  57. 

•  Strabo,  i.  1,  §  9. 

•  Jhid.  i.  1,  §  2,  p.  2. 
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Section  2.—Polybiu8. 

§  1.  Just  about  contemporary  with  Hippaichus  was  an  author 
of  a  very  different  character — the  historian  Foltbius.  Of  his 
merits  as  a  political  or  historical  writer  it  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  subject  to  speak,  but  the  publication  of  his  great 
historical  work  may  be  considered  also  as  marking  an  important 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge.  Polybius 
was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  sources  of  information 
that  had  been  opened  out  to  him  by  the  wars  and  conquests 
of  the  Bomans  in  Western  Europe,  and  which  had  placed  the 
knowledge  of  those  countries  on  an  entirely  new  footing.  As 
he  himself  remarks,  while  Alexander  had  opened  the  way  to  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  the  East,  it  was  the  conquests  of 
the  Bomans  that  had  first  led  to  a  similar  acquaintance  with 
the  West,  and  had  afforded  the  means  of  access  to  regions 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks.^ 

These  new  sources  of  information  had  been  hardly  beginning 
to  be  available  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and  although  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  Boman  power  during  the  half  century 
that  followed  his  death  (b.g.  196-146),  and  the  repeated  wars 
that  brought  it  into  collision  with  the  Greek  monarchies  both 
in  Europe  and  Asia,  would  seem  likely  to  have  awakened  the 
interest  of  the  Greeks  in  general  in  all  that  their  formidable 
neighbour  was  doing  elsewhere,  there  is  no  trace  of  their 
having  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them.  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Eratosthenes  of  the  western  countries  of  Europe, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Adriatic:  and 
although  his  successors  could  hardly  fail  to  have  acquired  an 
increased  acquaintance  with  these  regions,  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  had  been  yet  embodied  in  any  methodical  form,  so  as 
to  render  it  available  to  the  literary  public  in  general. 

§  2.  Polybius  himself  had  indeed  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 


«  Polyb.  iii.  59. 
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in  this  respect  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  political 
career.  Bom  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  about  b.g.  204,  he 
was  the  son  of  Lycortas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Achaean  League,  and  was  early  initiated  in  political  and 
military  affairs.  After  the  Second  Macedonian  War  and  the 
defeat  of  Perseus  (b.g.  167)  he  was  one  of  the  Achaeans  selected 
as  men  of  rank  and  influence  to  be  sent  as  hostages  to  Borne, 
where  he  remained  seventeen  years;  and  during  this  period 
he  had  not  only  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  political 
institutions  and  history  of  Bome,  which  were  still  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  but  he  contracted 
close  personal  Mendships  with  many  of  the  leading  Boman 
statesmen ;  among  others  with  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus, 
whom  at  a  later  period  he  accompanied  during  the  Third 
Funic  War.  Folybius  was  himself  present  at  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  in  b.g.  146,  and  was  employed  by  Scipio  in  the 
command  of  a  Boman  squadron  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
It  is  probable  also  that  he  accompanied  Scipio  during  the  war 
against  Numantia  (b.g.  134) :  at  all  events  it  is  certain  that  he 
not  only  visited  Spain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  Africa,  but  under- 
took, according  to  his  own  account,  long  and  dangerous 
journeys  through  those  countries,  extending  even  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  express  view  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  geographical  position,  as  well  as  their 
natural  characters  and  productions.'  At  what  period  of  his 
life  Folybius  undertook  these  extensive  travels  we  are  not 
distinctly  told :  but  it  is  difficult  to  place  them  before  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  as,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  compulsory 
residence  at  Bome,  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  a  prisoner,  and 
after  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  returned  in  the  first  instance  to 
Greece,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  until 
summoned  by  Scipio  to  attend  him  to  the  war.  His  historical 
work  was  certainly  not  completed  till  after  the  same  period ; 
and  ended  with  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.c.  146.    Folybius 


a  Polyb.  iii.  59, 
VOL.  II. 
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himself  snrviyed  that  event  by  more  than  twenty  years,  haying 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  82 ;  his  death  may  probably  be 
placed  about  b.c.  122.^ 

No  historian  of  antiquity  was  more  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  geography,  as  an  aid  to  history,  than  Folybius. 
This  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  geographical  remarks  inter- 
spersed through  his  whole  work,  but,  like  his  predecessor 
Ephorus,  he  had  set  apart  one  whole  book  for  a  systematic 
treatise  on  geography,  in  which  he  had  fully  developed  his 
views  upon  that  subject.  Unfortunately  this  book — the  thirty- 
fourth  of  his  voluminous  work — is  one  of  those  lost  to  us :  the 
fragments  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo  and  others  being  very 
inconsiderable.  From  these  fragments,  however,  combined 
with  the  remarks  introduced  in  earlier  parts  of  his  history,  we 
are  enabled  to  gather  the  following  leading  outline  of  his 
geographical  views. 

§  3.  He  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  views  generally 
received  in  his  time,  that  Europe  was  bounded  by  the  Tamos 
on  the  east :  and  Asia  was  separated  from  Africa  by  the  Nile : 
the  strait  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  of  course  forming  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Africa.^  The  whole  of  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  &om  the  Columns  to  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Syrtis,'  was  subject  to  the  Carthar 
ginians,  who  had  also  extended  their  rule  (previous  to  the 
Second  Punic  War)  over  the  whole  coast  of  Spain  from  the 
Columns  to  the  headland  where  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees 
descended  to  the  Mediterranean.^  With  tiie  Pyrenees  them- 
selves he  was  well  acquainted,  and  rightly  conceived  them  as 
extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and  separating  the  Kelts  or  Gauls 
from  the  Spaniards.    Both  these  nations  he  knew  to  extend 


»  For  the  chronology  of  the  life  of 
PolybioB,  aee  Glmton's  Fa$U  Helienici, 
vol.  lit  p.  526 :  and  the  excellent 
article  on  his  life  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  443-448. 

*  Polyb.  iii.  39. 

'  The  name  is  here  fonnd  for  the 


first  time;  bat  it  is  mentioned  inci- 
dentaUy  as  the  well-known  limit  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  to  Hne  east 
(iii.  39,  X.  40).  The  legend  connected 
with  it  is  first  related  by  SaUust 
(B,  Jug.  79). 
•  Id.  iii.  89. 
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across  to  the  outer  sea,  or  Atlantic  Oceans  but  of  the  regions 
bordering  on  that  Ocean  (with  the  exception  of  part  of  Spain)' 
he  seems  to  have  had  very  imperfect  information.  As  we  have 
already  seen  he  rejected  altogether  the  authority  of  Pytheas 
and  his  statements  concerning  the  western  coasts  of  Spain, 
Grauly  and  Britain,  as  well  as  his  accoimt  of  Thule  and  the 
remoter  lands  towards  the  north.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
very  little  to  substitute  in  their  place,  and  though  he  had 
evidently  same  information  concerning  the  British  Islands,  and 
the  lands  from  whence  tin  was  brought,*  as  well  as  concerning 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  it  was  evidently  of  a  very 
vague  and  general  character.  Indeed  he  himself  tells  us  that 
Scipio  was  unable  to  obtain  any  trustworthy  information  con- 
cerning Britain  from  the  merchants  of  Massilia  or  Narbo,  or  even 
from  those  who  came  from  Corbilo,  an  important  emporium 
of  trade,  situated  apparently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loiro.*  Un* 
fortunately  the  part  of  his  work  in  which  he  treated  specifically 
of  these  countries  is  lost  to  us  :  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  few  notions  he  professed  to  have  picked  up 
concerning  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  extending  from 
Gaul  to  the  Tanios.^  We  may,  however,  infer  from  the  total 
silence  of  Strabo,  that  they  contained  little,  if  anything,  of 
importance.  Polybius  was  indeed  fiilly  conscious  of  his 
ignorance  of  these  regions,  and  was  content  (like  Herodotus) 
to  leave  it  in  uncertainty  whether  thero  was  continuous  sea 
to  the  north  of  Europe  or  not.^ 

and  outlying  lerne  or  Hiberoia,  with 
which  it  is  uncertain  whether  Polybiua 
was  acquainted. 

'  zxziv.  10.  The  name  of  Gorbilo  ia 
not  mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and 
its  site  cannot  therefore  be  fixed. 
Strabo,  who  cites  it  from  Polybius,  says 
only  that  it  was  an  emporium  on  the 
river  Liger,  but  from  the  connection  in 
which  he  mentions  it,  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  that 
river 

»  Polyb.  iii.  37. 

*  Ibid,  iii  88. 

C  2 


'  He  waa  certainly  acquainted  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagns,  and  seems  to 
have  obtained  particular  information 
ooncexning  the  western  shores  of  Luai- 
tania.  See  a  passage  cited  from  his 
S4th  book  by  Atbenaous,  vii.  p.  802  0. 

*  Id.  iii.  57.  This  passage  is  im- 
portant as  being  the  mst  where  men- 
tion is  found  of  the  production  of  tin, 
in  connection  with  Britain.  It  is  also 
remarkable  for  the  use  of  '*  the  British 
Islands'*  in  the  plural,  but  this  ex- 
pression apparently  relates  to  Britain 
and  the  adioining  Tin  Islands  (Gaasi- 
terides),  ra&er  than  to  the  more  distant 
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§  4.  His  knowledge  of  Spain,  which  he  had  himself  yisited, 
and  which  had  been  to  a  great  extent  opened  up  by  the  wars 
of  the  Bomans  in  that  country,  undoubtedly  far  exceeded  that 
which  any  other  Greek  had  ever  possessed.  His  geographical 
account  of  the  peninsula  is  indeed  unfortunately  lost,  but  the 
number  of  names  of  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  native  tribes,  which 
he  incidentally  mentions,  sufficiently  attests  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  If,  indeed,  this  part  of  his  work  was  not  written 
till  after  he  had  accompanied  his  &iend  Scipio  to  the  Numan- 
tine  war,  he  must  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  informing 
himself  concerning  the  political,  as  well  as  the  physical, 
geography  of  Spain.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
rivers :  the  Bsetis,  the  Anas,  and  the  Tagus,  and  even  attempted 
an  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  last ;  which  he  considered  to 
have  a  course  of  8000  stadia  from  its  sources  to  the  Ocean.' 
He  gave  an  account  also  of  the  great  fertility  of  Lusitania, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from  personal 
observation ;  as  well  as  of  the  silver  mines  near  New  Carthage, 
which  were  still  extensively  worked  in  his  time,  giving  em- 
ployment, it  was  said,  to  not  less  than  40,000  persons.^  Their 
produce  was  estimated  at  25,000  drachmaa  a  day,  which  was 
probably  an  exaggeration. 

Of  Gaul  he  apparently  knew  much  less :  though  the  Bomans 
had  now  established  permanent  footing  in  its  south-eastern 
portions  and  the  commercial  relations  of  Massilia  with  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  doubtless  opened  out  new  sources  of 
information  concerning  the  interior,  and  even  the  external 
coasts,  which  were  before  inaccessible.  But  the  more  accurate 
and  complete  knowledge  of  Graul,  which  had  been  acquired 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  led  him  to  attach  less  value  to  the 
statements  of  Polybius,  and  consequently  we  rarely  find  his 
authority  cited,  and  are  left  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  From  a  passage  of  his  work  still 
extant,  however,^  it  would  appear  that  he  knew  the  names  at 


»  xxxiv.  7,  ap.  Strab  p.  106  *  Polyh.  ap.  Strab.  p.  147.  •  ui  38. 
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least  of  the  principal  nations  adjoining  the  Western  Ocean, 
which  he  promises  to  give  in  detail  elsewhere.  It  seems 
certain  also  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  outlet  of  the 
Loire  (Liger)  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  even  with  the 
existence  of  the  Morini,  as  a  people  divided  only  by  a  narrow 
strait  from  the  island  of  Britain.*  He  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered this  as  the  most  northern  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  This  circumstance  would  alone  show  how  complete 
was  his  ignorance  of  the  adjoining  regions.  The  most  remote 
people  of  the  interior  of  whom  we  find  mention  are  the  Arvemi : ' 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  knowledge  in  this  direction 
was  really  more  extensive. 

§  5.  In  no  respect  was  Polybius  more  in  advance  of  all  his 
predecessors  than  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Alps.  The  import- 
ance of  this  great  chain  of  mountains  as  one  of  the  main 
geographical  features  of  Europe  could  not  fail  indeed  to  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  observers  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  foot  of  the  great  barrier, 
which  encircled  Italy  on  the  north,  and  appeared  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  nations  beyond.  But  already  before 
the  birth  of  Polybius,  Hannibal  had  shown  that  it  was  possible 
to  conduct  an  army  across  this  formidable  mountain  barrier : 
and  the  experiment  was  subsequently  repeated  by  Hasdrubal 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  Bomans  indeed  do 
not  appear  to  have  followed  their  example  until  a  much  later 
period,  so  far  as  the  passage  of  armies  was  concerned,  as  their 
troops  could  be  transported  with  much  greater  facility  by  sea 
to  Massilia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  passes  across  them  were  already  well  known 
and  frequented  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  Polybius  him- 


•  6eo  Plin^,  H.  N.  !▼.  23,   §  122.  '  Their  name  is  found  in  the  account 

At  the  aame  time  it  mast  be  admitted      of  the  march  of  Hasdrubal  through 


that  Pliny's  expression  (unde  per  Lug- 
dunnm  ad  portom  Morinorum  Britan- 
nicmn,  qua  yidetur  meneuram  agere 
Polybius)  is  ambiguous,  and  Pliny  may 


Gaul,  to  join  his  brother  Humiibal  in 
Italy,  as  given  by  Livy  (Liv.  xxvii.  39) ; 
and  though  this  part  of  the  work  of 
Polybius  is  lost,  wo  may  safuly  assume 


have  himself  supplied  the  name.  thut  it  was  derived  from  him  by  Livy. 
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self  had  acquired  accurate  information  concerning  them.  He 
states  indeed  expressly  that  he  had  himself  followed  in  detail 
the  route  of  Hannibal  oyer  the  mountains  :^  his  description  of 
the  localities  is  liyely  and  picturesque,  and  as  he  had  himself 
no  doubt  of  the  route  taken  by  the  great  Carthaginian  general, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  he  would  have  Sjet  the  question  at 
rest  for  all  subsequent  inquirers  had  he  not  unfortimately 
adopted  the  plan  of  omitting  almost  all  proper  names,  whether 
of  tribes  or  places,  as  barbarous  in  sound  and  utterly  imknown 
to  his  Greek  readers.  To  us  on  the  contrary  they  could 
hardly  haye  failed  to  conyey  most  yaluable  information.* 

In  the  time  of  Polybius  it  would  appear  that  only  four 
passes  across  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  were  generally  known 
and  used :  the  first,  through  the  Ligurians,  following  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  next  that  through  the  Taurini,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  one  followed  by  Hannibal;  thirdly, 
that  through  the  Salassians  (an  expression  applicable  to  either 
the  Great  or  the  Little  St.  Bernard) ;  fourthly,  that  through 
the  Bhaetians — the  modem  Tyrol — ^which  from  its  great  com- 
paratiye  facility  must  haye  been  frequented  in  all  ages.^  Un- 
fortunately the  statements  of  Polybius  on  this  subject  are 
preseryed  to  us  only  at  second-hand  by  Strabo,  and  we  haye 
thus  no  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  information  which 
he  really  possessed  concerning  the  passes  thus  enumerated. 

§  6.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
Alpine  nations  that  bordered  Italy  on  the  north,  and  extended 
from  thence  to  the  Danube  must  haye  been  yery  imperfect. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  Boman  arms 
were  carried  into  these  wild  regions :  and  there  was  probably 
but  little  commercial  intercourse  with  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Alps  until  those  inhabiting  the  mountains  had  been  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  Bome.  But  the  foundation  of  the 
Boman  colony  of  Aquileia,  as  early  as  b.c.  181,  doubtless  led 
to  more  extensiye  commercial  relations  with  the  neighbouring 


'  iii  48.        *  Note  A,  p.  37.        *  Polyb.  ap.  Sirab.  iv.  6,  p.  209.    See  Note  A. 
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tribes  in  this  quarter :  and  the  discorery  soon  after  of  gold 
mines  of  extraordinary  richness  in  the  land  of  the  Taunsci,  a 
Norican  tribe,^  must  have  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  com- 
munication with  Italy.  Such  was  the  effect  produced  by  the 
sudden  influx  of  gold  from  this  source,  that  we  are  assured  the 
price  fell  directly  throughout  Italy  by  one-third.* 

Notwithstanding  the  valuable  information  acquired  by 
Polybius  concerning  the  Alps,  and  its  great  superiority  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  had  anything 
like  a  clear  geographical  acquaintance  with  the  course  and 
configuration  of  tiiat  great  chain.  He  was  indeed  familiar — as 
any  one  who  had  visited  the  north  of  Italy  must  needs  be — 
with  its  great  extent,  which  he  estimated  at  2200  stadia, 
measured  along  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  (a 
statement  very  much  beneath  the  truth),  and  he  rightly  judged 
them  to  be  of  much  greater  elevation  than  any  of  the  moun- 
tains in  Greece  or  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  his  mode 
of  estimating  their  height  was  singularly  rude  and  imperfect : 
for  (he  said)  it  was  possible  for  any  active  man  to  ascend  the 
most  lofty  of  the  Greek  mountains — Taygetus,  Parnassus, 
Olympus,  &C. — within  a  single  day,  or  thereabouts,  while  it 
would  take  any  one  more  than  five  days  to  ascend  the  Alps.^ 
Whether  this  refers  to  the  journey  across  the  passes,  or  was 
founded  upon  some  vague  stories  he  had  heard  from  the  moun- 


*  Ir  Toif  TavfUffKOis  rots  fJvpucols. 
Thifl  u  the  fint  mention  of  the  name  of 
the  NorioaoB,  afterwards  so  fiftmiliar  to 
the  Roman  writers.  PUny  (iii.  20, 
§  123)  appeen  to  regard  the  Tanrisoans 
and  Nonoans  as  sjnonjmons  terms ; 
while  Btrabo  calls  the  Tanriscans  a 
Norioan  tribe  (iw,  6.  §  9X  and  this 
appears  to  have  oeen  ihe  general  view, 
oot  their  position  is  ziot  fixed  by  any 
ancient  writer. 

'  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  208. 
Ynm  his  description  it  is  evident  that 
this  gold  was  derived  from  "  diggings," 
very  mnoh  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
now  fonnd  in  Anstrslia.  It  often 
oocorred  in  Inmpe  or  "  nuggets  "  of  the 
siie  of  beans  or  peas.    The  works  were 


doubtless  soon  exhausted,  and  seem  to 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the 
time  of  Strabo^  who  refers  to  them 
quite  as  a  thing  of  the  past. 

*  xxxiv.  10.  It  is  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  Btatemeot  of  Btmbo  that 
the  mountains  in  the  land  of  the  Me- 
dulli,  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  the  whole  rang^,  were  100  stadia  in 
the  direct  <ueeni  of  the  highest  part: 
a  verv  moderate  estimate,  as  his  words 
clearly  imply  that  he  is  not  speaking 
of  their  perpendicular  height  {rh  yow 
ipOuirarow  aSn&v  ti^^s  araSUtw  iKarrhtf 

tV  M  robs  Spovf  rijs  'IraXUu  Kttrdr 
fiwrw.   Strebo,  iv.  6,  §  5). 
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taineers  of  the  time  aetaally  required  to  climb  the  highest 
peaks,  it  is  in  any  case  a  palpable  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
time  his  description  of  the  Bhone  (Khodanus)  as  having  its 
sources  ^'in  the  most  northerly  parts  of  the  Alps  above  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  Adriatic,"  and  flowing  &om  thence  towards 
the  south-west,^  su£5ciently  indicates  how  vague,  or  rather  how 
utterly  erroneous,  was  his  conception  of  the  general  configura- 
tion of  the  Alpine  chain. 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Italy  was  doubtless 
greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors :  the  more 
northern  parts  of  that  country,  which  had  been  previously  very 
imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks,  having  been  opened  out  by 
the  conquests  of  the  Bomans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Liguria  and 
Yenetia.  His  account  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
the  rivers  that  flowed  from  them,  though  distorted  in  our  ex- 
isting copies  of  Strabo,  was  evidently  originally  quite  correct,* 
and  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question. 
But  his  general  description  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  nations 
that  inhabited  it,  which  undoubtedly  found  a  place  in  his 
thirty-fourth  book,  has  been  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  The 
expression  in  one  passage  ^  where  he  speaks  of  Italy  as  a  kind 
of  triangle,  having  the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  the  promontory 
of  Cocinthus  for  its  vertex,  would  seem  at  first  to  indicate  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  figure;  but  it  is  clear  that  this 
similitude  is  to  be  taken  only  in  a  very  rough  and  general 
sense,  and  we  learn  &om  another  passage  cited  by  Strabo," 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  its  two  long  pro^ 
jecting  arms  separated  by  the  deep  gulf  of  Tarentum.  In  like 
manner  his  description  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  relations 
between  the  two  great  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines 


•  Ul  37. 

•  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  6.  §  12.  It 
i»  admitted  by  all  recent  editois,  that 
the  error  in  our  existing  copies,  by 
which  the  Addna  is  described  as  flow- 
ing from  the  Lake  Yerbaniis,  and  the 


Tidnus  from  the  Lake  Larlns,  is  a  mere 
fault  of  the  copyists  and  cannot  bo 
imputed  either  to  Polybius  or  Strabo. 

'  iL14. 

*  Ap.  Stiab.  T.  L  §  3. 
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that  bonnded  it,  though  falling  far  short  of  the  requirements 
of  modem  geography,  still  presents  a  clear  and  intelligible 
picture,  exceeding  almost  any  similar  passage  to  be  found  in 
earlier  writers.  In  describing  these  regions  he  evidently  does 
so  in  the  belief  that  they  were  still  imperfectly  known  to  his 
contemporaries  in  general,  and  takes  occasion  in  passing  to 
censure  the  ignorance  that  Timseus  especially  had  shown  con- 
cerning them.  That  writer,  as  haying  been  a  native  of  Sicily, 
might  naturally  have  been  presumed  to  have  possessed  better 
means  of  information  concerning  Italy  and  the  adjoining 
islands  than  most  other  Greeks,  and  probably  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation on  that  account ;  for  which  reason  Polybius  especially 
selected  him  for  criticism,  and  showed  up  at  considerable 
length  the  ignorance  he  had  displayed  with  regard  both  to 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.' 

§  8.  Another  quarter  in  which  the  wars  of  the  Komans  had 
first  led  the  way  to  a  more  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
was  in  regard  to  the  oountries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic. 
Nowhere  does  the  ignorance  that  prevailed  down  to  a  late 
period  among  the  Greeks  appear  more  inexplicable  than  in 
regard  to  this  inland  sea.  From  a  very  early  period  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus  (or  Dyrrachium),  situ- 
ated just  within  its  entrance,  had  risen  to  considerable  import- 
ance and  become  the  seats  of  a  flourishing  commerce :  ^  while 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.g.  the  founda- 
tion of  new  colonies  in  the  islands  of  Pharos  and  Issa,  and  that 
of  Ancona  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy,  must  have  led  to 
greatly  increased  commercial  relations  with  the  adjoining 
nations,  and  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  its  shores.'    Yet 


*  xU.  3,  4.  It  is  amuBing  to  find 
Poljbius  hinuel^  after  staUng  that 
Corsica  produced  no  wild  animals, 
except  foxee,  rabbits,  and  monfiSons,  or 
wild  sheep,  prooeeding  to  give  a  par* 
ticolar  aooount  of  rabbits,  as  an  animal 
with  which  he  evidently  presumed  his 
leaders  to  be  unacquainted. 

*  This  is  suflQciently  attested  by  their 
ooitts,  which  are  found  in  large  numbers 


in  the  countries  adjoining  the  Adriatic, 
and  even  far  into  the  interior,  and  some 
of  which  belong  to  quite  an  early  period. 
Dyrrachium  (or  Epidamnus,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  historian)  figures  as  a 
place  of  importance  in  Thucydides,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(Thucyd.  i.  24). 

'  The  colonies  of  Pharos  and  Issa 
were  founded  by  the  Parians  about  b.c. 
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we  find  the  Greek  writers  long  afterwards  oontinning  to  trans- 
mit the  old  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  countries  at  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic  which  they  had  receired  from  their  pre- 
decessors. Thus  Timaeus,  as  we  leam  from  Polybius,  while 
he  repeated  the  old  fetbles  concerning  the  Eridanus,  and 
the  amber  tears  of  the  poplars  on  its  banks,  showed  the 
greatest  ignorance  of  the  real  geography  of  these  regions.* 
We  hare  seen  also  that  even  Hipparohus,  the  contemporary  of 
Polybius  himself  and  an  enlightened  geographer,  accepted  the 
popular  notion  that  the  Ister  or  Danube  discharged  a  part  of 
its  waters  by  one  arm  into  the  head  of  the  Adriatic:*  while 
writers  subsequent  to  Polybius  were  still  content  to  repeat  the 
strange  misconception  that  the  Hyllic  Chersonese  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia  was  about  as  large  as  the  Peloponnesel'  The 
wars  of  the  Boinans  with  the  Illyrian  queen  Teuta,  and  at  a 
later  period  with  the  Dalmatians,  being  of  necessity  carried  on 
principally  by  sea,  must  have  led  to  a  comparatirely  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic:  but  the 
description  of  them  by  Polybius,  which  was  contained  in  his 
special  geographical  treatise,  is  unfortunately  lost  to  us.  It 
appears  however  that  he  was  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  its  geographical  form  and  dimensions,  and  had  a  very 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  extent.* 


887,  with  the  aasistanoe  of  Dionynns 
of  Syraoose,  who  was  deairoiu  of  esta- 
bliahing  his  power  oyer  the  whole  of 
the  Adriatic  (Diodiir.  zt.  13).  Anoona, 
on  the  oontrary,  aooordizig  to  Strabo^ 
was  founded  by  ftigitiTea  from  Syra* 
cose,  who  BOQght  to  obomm  from  the 
despotlBm  of  the  tyrant  (Strabo,  t.  p. 
241).  Hence  Javenal  caUa  it  **  Dorica 
Anoon."  (8aL  iv.  40).  It  was  the  only 
Greek  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
»  Polyb..ii.  16. 

*  Strabo^  i.  8,  §  15. 

•  Bcymnns  CbiuB,  w.  773-776.   Ac- 
cording to  this  anther,  whoisdoubtl 


to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  was  greater 
than  that  from  the  same  point  to  the 
colnmos  of  Hercules,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  10,000  stadia  I  (an.  Strab.  ii. 
4,  pw  105.)  Polybius  himself  ntes  the 
length  of  the  Adriatic  from  me  Pelo- 

Eonnese  (<^posite  to  Leucadia)  to  the 
ead  of  the  Oulf  of  Quameio  at  8250 
stadia  (ap.  Strab.  L  o.),  still  an  enormous 
OYcr-statement;  the  real  distance  being 
less  than  600  G.  miles.  Hence,  as 
usual,  GoBsellin  tries  to  explain  his 
error  by  supposing  him  to  have  made 
use  of  a  tmaUer  stade.  But  as  the 
distances  given  from  the  Peloponnese 


fbllowmg     earlier     authorities,     the  ;  to  Leucadia,  thence  to  Goroyra,  and 

Danube  flowed  by  five  mouths  into  the  thence   again   to   the  Acioceraunian 

Euzine,  and  by  two  into  the  Adriatic.    '  promontory,  are  all  approximately  cor- 

*  Dicnarchua  had  previously  stated  !  rect,  while  that  along  the  niyrian  coast 

that  the  distance  from  the  Peloponnese  is  greatly  in  excess,  he  is  dnven  to  the 
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§  9.  Another  point  on  which  the  Bomans  had  contributed  a 
material  addition  to  the  accuracy  of  geographical  knowledge 
was  by  the  constmction  of  the  celebrated  Via  Egnatia,  leading 
direct  from  ApoUonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The 
value  of  such  a  line  of  high-road^  with  mecmired  distances,  con- 
necting the  Adriatic  with  the  ^gean  and  the  Propontis,  would 
haye  been  an  invaluable  resource  to  the  ancient  geographers, 
had  they  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  the  manner 
that  a  modem  geographer  would  have  done.  But  even  as  it 
was,  it  became  an  important  mecms  of  rectification  of  the 
notions  previously  existing,  Eratosthenes,  by  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  error,  had  estimated  the  interval  between  the 
two  seas  (the  Adriatic  and  ^gean)  at  only  900  stadia  (90  G. 
miles)  while  Hipparchus,  correcting  him,  had  correctly  asserted 
that  it  was  more  than  2000  stadia.'  Polybius,  following  the 
line  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  gave  the  distance  from  ApoUonia 
to  Thessalonica  as  267  Soman  miles,  or  2136  stadia.  From 
thence  to  Cypsela  on  the  river  Hebrus  he  reckoned  268  miles : 
apparently  the  road  had  not  at  that  time  been  carried  any 
feurther.'  These  distances  agree  almost  exactly  with  those 
found  at  a  much  later  period  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,*  thus 
showing  the  great  value  of  the  new  source  of  information  now 
for  the  first  time  introduced  into  geography.  Of  this  Polybius 
was  fully  aware,  and  he  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  lines  of  Boman  roads,  **  with  the  miles 
measured  and  marked  along  them."^    But  he  does  not  appear. 


expedient  of  supposing  Polybius  to 
bave  employed  one  kind  of  stade  in  the 
tint  part  of  the  passage  and  another  in 
the  latter !  It  woold  aeem  muoh  more 
ttmfde  to  admit  that  the  former  dis- 
tances were  oorreot,  beoaaae  they  were 
veU  known  to  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
was  ezaRgerated  because  it  was  stiU 
hnnerfectly  known.  The  very  broken 
ana  irregular  conformation  of  tlie  Dal- 
mstiaa  coast  would  also  contribute 
greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  estimating 
the  length  of  the  paraplfUy  and  the 
strange  misoonception  concerning  the 


HyUio  i)eninsula  probably  arose  from 
the  same  cause. 
'  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  40,  p.  92. 

•  Polyb.  ap.  Stmb.  vii.  p.  322. 

•  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  829-882.  In  the 
itinerary  the  line  of  road  is  naturally 
continued  to  Byzantium,  but  when 
first  constructed  it  was  undoubtedly 
directed  to  the  HeUespont,  not  to  the 
Bosphorus. 

fffffrifA^lwrcu  Karh,  <rra!iiovs  dterit  9i&  Poh 
fudeov  4irtfit\&Sy  iii.  39.  Bee  also  xxziv. 
12,  concerning  the  Egnatian  Way. 
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any  more  than  preceding  geographers,  to  hare  pointed  out  any 
mode  of  correcting  these  itinerary  distances,  in  order  to  apply 
them  to  the  determination  of  the  geographical  intervals,  and 
the  true  position  of  the  points  thus  connected.  The  want  of 
all  power  of  taking  observations  of  longitude  deprived  the 
ancient  geographers  of  the  most  ready  and  important  means 
of  correction;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  their  applying  sys- 
tematically the  simple  and  obvious  expedient  of  deducting  a 
given  portion  of  the  itinerary  distances  for  the  windings  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  direct 
distances  between  any  given  points. 

§  10.  Polybius  had  himself  visited  Byzantium,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  peculiar  site  of  that  city,  and  the  advantages 
it  derived. from  its  position,  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  the 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Mseotis,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that 
has  been  left  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
he  prefaces  these  details  with  the  excuse  that  they  were  not 
generally  known,  on  account  of  the  place  lying  rather  out  of 
the  way  of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  generally  visited.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  himseK  penetrated  any  farther 
within  the  Euxine,  but  he  had  clearly  obtained  good  informa- 
tion concerning  that  sea,  as  well  as  the  Palus  Maeotis,^  and 
the  connecting  strait  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus:  and  his 
observations  on  the  currents  of  the  two  straits,  and  the  phy- 
sical changes  that  were  going  on  in  the  two  seas  are  a  very 
interesting  specimen  of  early  speculations  on  physical  geo- 
graphy.^ His  inference,  that  from  the  great  amount  of  alluvial 
deposit  brought  down  by  the  numerous  rivers  flowing  into  the 


'  iT.  3S.  8i&  rh  fwcphtf  f(w  irci<r0ai  r&y 
iwurieoTovfidrmr  fup&¥  r^s  olKovfi4rris. 
Yet  he  directly  afterwards  speaks  of 
his  own  times  as  a  period  when  aU 
oonntries  were  visited  and  heoome  ac- 
cessible, both  br  land  and  sea  (rAv  pvw 
luupAVf  iv  oX%  irarrwy  rkwrHw  jcal  iropcv- 
r&y  y€yov^w¥f  iv.  40). 

'  One  proof  of  this  is  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  small  size  of  the 
Palus  McBotis  as  compared  with  the 


Euxine,  as  he  reckons  the  circum- 
ference of  the  one  at  8000  stadia,  of 
the  other  at  22,000  (iv.  39).  Earlier 
writers,  as  we  have  seen,  had  supposed 
the  Palus  Mieotis  to  be  half  as  large 
as  the  Euxine :  and  even  long  after  the 
time  of  Polybius  very  exag|^rated 
notions  were  entertained  of  its  size  and 
extent. 
*  Pulyb.  iv.  39-42. 
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Enxine  and  Pains  Mseotis,  the  former  sea  would  gradually 
become  shoal,  as  the  latter  was  already  in  his  day/  and  that 
both  would  eventually  be  filled  up — was  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  theory ;  but  he  seems  to  have  greatly  overrated  the 
rapidity  of  the  process,  chiefly  from  not  having  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  great  depth  of  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the 
shallow  Palus  Mseotis,  though  growing  continually  shallower, 
is  still  far  from  being  filled  up,  and  Polybius  would  doubtless 
be  much  surprised,  could  he  compare  its  present  condition,  at 
the  small  amount  of  change  that  has  actually  taken  place  in 
2000  years.' 

§  11.  Of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Polybius  of  Asia  we 
have  very  imperfect  means  of  judging.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  any  important  sources  of  information 
concerning  the  more  distant  regions  of  that  country,  which 
were  not  available  to  Eratosthenes.  Indeed  he  himself  in  one 
passage  spoke  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  best  authority  concerning 
the  Asiatic  proviuces  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.^  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  his  account  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  Seleucidan  kings  in  the  remoter  provinces  of 
their  empire  been  preserved  to  us  entire,  we  should  have  derived 
from  it  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  those  countries.  The  most  important  of  these 
operations  was  the  expedition  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  a 
view  to  reduce  the  revolted  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  again  to 
submission.  From  the  extant  fragments  of  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory we  learn  that  Antiochus,  after  defeating  Arsaces,  king  of 


*  Aristotle  hud  already  pointed  oat 
this  &ct  (Meiwrohmea, i.  14,  |29). and 
dnwn  the  same  mfSbence  as  roly  oias. 
That  philosopher  ohserres  that  the 
Pains  Mnotis  was  no  longer  naviRahle 
in  his  day  for  the  same  sized  vessels  as 
it  had  been  tixty  years  hefore,  a  very 
enrions  fiict,  which  he  had  donbtless 
learnt  from  Greek  traders.  Polybios 
tells  ns  that  iu  his  day  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  only  from  7  to  5  fathoms  deep, 
and  oonld  not  therefore  be  navigated 


hu  large  thips  without  a  pUot  (iy.  40),  a 
dear  proof  of  the  size  of  the  trading 
ships  that  frequented  the  Euzine.  At 
the  present  day  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  still  a  depth  of  about  6  or  7  &thoms 
(Admiralty  chart). 

'  See  on  this  subieot  the  observations 
of  Dr.  Goodenough  in  the  Jourfial  of 
the  Qtographiccd  SocietUj  vol.  i.  pp. 
105-107. 

'  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  ziv.  p.  663. 
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Parthia,  and  reducing  Enthydemus,  king  of  Bactria,  to  sab- 
mission — though  leaving  him  the  title  of  king — crossed  the 
(Indian)  Caucasus,  and  descended  into  India,  where  he  re- 
newed with  Sophagasenus,  the  Indian  king,  the  relations  of 
friendship  contracted  by  Seleucus  I.  with  Sandracottus,  about 
100  years  before,  and  received  &om  him  a  number  of  addi- 
tional elephants.  He  afterwards  accomplished  his  return 
through  Arachosia,  and  after  crossing  the  river  Erymanthus 
(evidently  the  Etymander,  or  Helmund)  proceeded  through 
Drangiana  into  Carmania,  where  he  wintered.*  Some  further 
details  with  regard  to  this  latter  part  of  his  march  would  have 
been  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the  route  from  Drangiana  into 
Carmania  lies  across  an  arid  and  perilous  desert,  which  has 
only  very  recently  been  traversed  by  any  modem  traveller.* 

An  incidental  notice  of  the  town  of  Gerrha  on  the  Persian 
GuK  is  interesting  as  showing  the  extensive  commercial  rela- 
tions maintained  by  the  inhabitants  with  other  parts  of  Arabia, 
from  whence  they  derived  large  quantities  of  myrrh  and  frank- 
incense, as  well  as  with  the  Greeks  of  Seleucia.  Antiochus 
appears  to  have  intended  to  reduce  the  city  and  neighbouring 
tribes,  but  was  ultimately  content  to  leave  them  in  enjoyment 
of  their  liberty ;  a  concession  which  they  however  purchased 
by  magnificent  presents.^ 

§  12.  From  the  few  portions  that  remain  to  us  of  this  part 
of  his  history  it  seems  probable  that  Polybius  followed,  in 
regard  to  the  remoter  provinces  of  Asia,  the  same  rule  that  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  the  Alpine 
tribes,  of  introducing  as  few  proper  names  of  places  as  possible, 
except  such  as  might  be  supposed  already  fieaniliar  to  Greek 
ears:  like  Hecatompylus  and  Zariaspa.  Fortunately  it  was 
otherwise  with  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  in 
his  day  would  in  general  be  sufficiently  well  acquainted ;  and 
his  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Boman  and  the  Syrian 


*  Polyb.  X.  49,  zi.  34.  These  opera- 
tioDB  may  apparently  be  asngaed  to 
the  yean  206  and  205  B.a 


*  See  Chapter  Xn.  p.  521. 
>  Id.  ziii.  9. 
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monaichs  in  that  country  are  among  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  determination  of  its  geography.  These  have 
indeed  been  preserved  to  us  chiefly  at  second-hand ;  but  the 
few  fragments  of  the  original  that  remain  are  sufficient  to 
show  how  closely  the  narrative  of  Polybius  has  been  followed 
by  Livy;  and  we  may  rely  with  confidence  on  the  geogra- 
phical  details  furnished  by  the  latter,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
being  derived  immediately  and  wholly  from  his  Greek  au- 
thority. Nowhere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  his  relation 
of  the  campaign  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  against  the  Gala- 
tians  or  Gauls  then  recently  established  in  Phrygia,  which  is 
at  once  an  interesting  piece  of  military  history,  and  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  detailed  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  countries  in  question.'  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
important  geographical  details,  as  well  as  the  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  localities,  found  in  the  narrative  of  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  in  Greece  and  Macedonia,  as  preserved  to  us  by  Livy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  aU  these  details — the  value  of 
which  is  acknowledged  by  all  modem  topographers  —  are 
derived  directly  from  Polybius.* 

§  13.  With  regard  to  Africa — at  least  to  the  northern  parts 
of  that  continent,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean — there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Polybius  possessed  much  more  ample  means 
of  information  than  bad  been  accessible  to  previous  Greek 
geographers.  The  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage,  and 
their  alliance  with  the  Numidian  king  Masinissa,  had  opened 
out  the  knowledge  of  regions  and  countries  in  this  direction, 
which  had  been  previously  almost  a  sealed  book  to  the  Greek 
writers.  There  is  little  doubt  that  commercial  jealousy  ex- 
cluded foreign  traders  from    Carthaginian   ports,  with    the 


*  See  the  romarkB  of  Colonel  Leake 
(Ana  Minor,  p.  145),  who  derived  im- 
poctent  aasistaQoe  from  this  source  in 
hii  able  attempt  to  arrange  the  geo- 

Siphy  of  Aaia  Minor  with  the  very 
fective  materials  at  his  command. 
'  To  the  same  source  is  undoubtedly 
owing    the    unnsnaUy   detaUed    and 


naphic  aoconnt  by  Plutarch  of  the 
defiles  of  the  river  Aous,  where  Fland- 
ninus  defeated  Philip  Y.,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  though  Plutarch  has  com- 
mitted the  strange  mistake  of  con- 
founding the  Aous  with  the  neighbour- 
ing river  Apsus  (Pint.  Flaminin,  c.  3; 
Lttke's  Northern  Qreeoey  vol.  L  p.  389). 
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exception  of  the  capital,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  points : 
and  the  scanty  information  possessed  by  most  Greek  writers 
upon  the  extensive  regions  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule  is 
a  remarkable  feature  in  all  the  earlier  geographical  treatises. 
But  &om  the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars  the  names  of  the  Mas- 
sylians,  the  MasssDsylians,  and  the  Maurusians  or  Mauretanians 
had  become  familiar  to  the  Bomans,  and  had  doubtless  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Greeks  before  they  were  introduced  to  them  by 
Polybius.* 

§  14.  But  that  historian  not  only  possessed  all  the  informa- 
tion that  had  thus  become  available  to  the  Bomans  in  general, 
but  he  had  enjoyed  special  opportunities  of  surveying  and 
examining  in  detail  the  coasts  of  Africa,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  friend  Scipio,  during  the  Third  Punic  War, 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  on  such  investigations.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
he  not  only  visited  the  Carthaginian  coasts  along  the  Medi- 
terranean— which  gave  him  occasion  to  describe  the  island  of 
Meninx,  near  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Lotus-tree,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
employed  as  food  * — but  he  extended  his  explorations  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Unfortunately  the 
results  of  this  last  voyage — of  which  the  narrative,  had  it  been 
preserved  to  us  in  the  original,  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge — ^have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  form  so 
imperfect  and  obsc^e  that  they  add  almost  nothing  to  the 
information  we  derive  &om  other  sources.  The  narrative  of 
Poly  bins  himself  is  utterly  lost :  and  strange  to  say,  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Strabo  of  this  remarkable  voyage,  which  we 


*  Together  with  these  familiar  names 
we  find  mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii.  33), 
a  people  called  the  Maocaai,  a  name 
unknown  to  later  writcrR.  The  liaciB 
of  HerodotuB  (i  v.  175),  called  by  Ptolemy 
(lY,  S,  §  27}  Macni,  who  dwelt  on  the 


Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  the  people 
meant. 

*  Polyb.  xii.  2.  See  on  this  subject 
Barth,  Wanderungent  pp.  259-265,  and 
above,  Chapter  VIII.  Nole  P. 
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know  only  &om  the  notice  of  it  in  Pliny,  who  has  cited  from 
it  a  number  of  names  and  distances ;  but  these  are  given  in  so 
confiised  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  them  in  any 
intelligible  order,  or  to  arriye  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
concerning  them.*  We  are  unable  even  to  discover  to  what 
distance  his  actual  voyage  extended,  and  what  was  the  farthest 
point  reached ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  his  own  explorations 
did  not  proceed  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  Cape  Noun  (about 
600  miles  from  Cape  Spartel) ;  and  that  the  names  of  head- 
lands, mountains,  and  rivers,  which  belong  to  more  distant 
regions,  and  some  of  which  we  recogni2e  from  their  occurrence 
in  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  were  derived  from  other  authorities. 
The  loss  of  this  portion  of  the  work  of  Polybius  is  the  more  to. 
be  regretted,  as  there  is  no  doubt  from  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  careful  and  conscientious  author  that  it  was  given  in  the 
original  in  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  form :  and  would  have 
thrown  much  light  upon  the  earlier  voyage  of  Hanno,  as  well 
as  upon  the  geography  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  in  the 
time  of  Polybius. 

I  15.  With  regard  to  the  extension  of  Africa  towards  the 
south,  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  generally  adopted 
in  his  time  of  its  being  surrounded  by  the  Ocean ;  but  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  with  regard  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
Ethiopia^  where  Asia  and  Africa  joined,  no  one  was  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  there  was  continuous  land,  or  it 
was  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  same  doubt  existed  with 
r^ard  to  these  regions  as  with  respect  to  those  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Europe.'  He  did  not  therefore  adopt  the  theory  of  a 
circumjBuous  ocean,  but  was  content  (like  Herodotus)  to  leave 
the  matter  in  a  state  of  doubt. 

It  is  singular  that  Pcdybius,  while  in  this  instance  refrain- 
ing so  carefidly  from  any  theoretical  inference,  should  have 
adopted  without  hesitation  a  view  suggested  by  some  previous 
geographers,  that  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  equator 


•  Note  B,  p.  40.  »  Polyb.  iii.  37. 
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was  much  less  hot  than  the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  it^  so 
as  to  be  habitable,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  inhabited.  This 
would  appear  to  point  to  the  existence  of  some  dim  and 
floating  traditions  of  the  populous  and  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  south  of  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  But  he  appears 
to  hare  based  it  principally  upon  some  supposed  astronomical 
causes.  No  mention  is  found  in  Strabo  of  such  a  theory  as 
ascribed  to  Polybius,^  and  it  was  therefore  probably  not  noticed 
in  his  history ;  but  he  is  reported  to  hare  written  a  special 
treatise  on  the  subject.* 

§  16.  Although  Polybius,  writing  as  a  historian  and  poli- 
tician, would  naturally  giro  his  attention  rather  to  physical 
geography,  and  the  natural  boundaries  and  leading  geo- 
graphical features  of  ooimtries,  than  to  the  more  technical 
parts  of  the  science,  he  yet  seems  to  hare  rightly  compre- 
hended the  necessity  of  laying  down  a  correct  map  of  the 
different  countries  with  which  he  was  concerned;  and  thus 
bestowed  considerable  pains  upon  the  determination  of  dis- 
tances, as  well  as  the  configuration  of  lands  and  seas.  He  is 
even  cited  by  Pliny,  together  with  Eratosthenes,  as  one  of  the 
most  diligent  inquirers  into  this  branch  of  the  subject.^  But 
from  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  which  contained  a 
formal  treatise  on  geography,  the  greater  part  of  his  state- 
ments of  this  description  are  lost  to  us. .  We  howerer  learn 
from  Pliny  that  he  reckoned  the  distance  from  the  Strait  of 
the  Columns  to  Carthage  at  1100  Eoman  miles  (8800  stadia), 
and  fit)m  thence  to  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  at 
1528  miles,  or  12,224  stadia;  while  he  estimated  the  total 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  to  Seleucia  in 
Syria  at  2440  miles  or  19,520  stadia;^  a  calculation  con- 


*  Strabo,  however,  elBewhere  inci-  *  cited  by  Geminus,  an  astronomical 
dentally  refers  to  snoh  a  view  as  being  !  writer  of  the  first  century  b.o.,  Elem. 
entertained  by  some  of  the  earlier  geo-  |  Adron.  c.  14. 

graphers    (lud  ykp  tl  ohc^a-ifta   rturrd  .       '  **Poiybins  et  Eratosthenes,    dill- 

Jcrrii',  6<nrcp  oJotrrid  rt¥€Sf  ii.  5,  §  34,  p.  !  gentissimi  existimati."    Flin.  H.  N.  y. 

195).  !  6,  §40. 

*  r€p\Tiisir*p\ThyUnifUfuyhwoMi<r€»s,  '  Plin.  H.  iV:  ▼!  S8,  §  206.      This 
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ddeiably  nearer  to  the  truth  than  that  of  Eratosthenes ;  only 
fidling  short  of  the  real  length  by  about  500  stadia,  while 
that  of  Eratosthenes  exceeded  it  by  more  than  ten  times 
that  amount.'  On  the  other  hand  he  materially  underrated 
the  width  of  the  Mediterranean,  asserting  that  its  greatest 
breadth — ^which  he  erroneously  conceired  to  be  in  a  line  due 
south  from  Narbo  to  the  coast  of  Africa — did  not  exceed  3000 
stadia.*  In  consequence  of  this  error  he  had  to  bring  down  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Liguria  much  too  far  to  the  south,  and  give 
a  much  narrower  form  to  the  Mediterranean,  than  had  been 
snpposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  placed  Massilia  almost  exactly  in  its  true  position.  He 
estimated  the  whole  width  of  Europe  from  south  to  north, — 
from  Italy  to  the  Ocean,  at  1150  miles;  drawing  his  line, 
according  to  Pliny,  through  Lugdunum  to  the  port  of  the 
Uorini  opposite  to  Britain.'    But  in  this  case,  as  in  several 


gam  total  was  made  up  of  the  following 
details :— From  the  Straits  in  a  straight 
line  doe  east  to  Sicily  he  reckoned  1260 
miles  and  a  half, 
thence  to  Crete  •     .     .     S75  miles 

„        Rhodes     .     .     183^    „ 

„        the  Chelidonian 

Islands.     .     the  same 
distance, 

„       Cypms     .     .     322  miles 

„  Seleucia  .  .  115^  „ 
Here  the  affectation  of  precision  im- 
plied by  the  notice  of  half-miles  (d 
pasBos)  contrasts  carionsly  with  the 
absence  of  any  indication  of  the  par- 
ticolar  points  in  the  islands  of  Rhodes, 
Crete,  and  even  Sicily,  from  which  his 
measorement  was  taken.  The  intro- 
duction of  Rhodes  and  the  Chelidonian 
lalands  between  Crete  and  Cypms,  as 
if  they  all  Uy  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitnae,  is  also  a  grave  error. 
'  See  Chapter  XVL  p.  635. 
*  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  li.  4.  §  2,  p.  105. 
The  effect  of  this  error  was  greatlv 
enhanced  by  its  being  coupled  with 
another,  which  was  evidently  held  by 
Pdybius  in  common  with  all  his  pre- 
decessors, that  the  line  of  the  African 
coast,  froiQ  the  Straits  to  Carthage,  lay 


much  to  the  sonth  of  its  true  position ; 
so  that,  according  to  his  conception, 
the  direct  distance  from  the  angle  near 
Narbo  to  the  point  where  a  meridian 
line  drawn  from  thence  would  inter- 
sect the  paraUel  from  the  Straits  of 
Chides  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  did  not 
exceed  2000  stadia,  while  there  re- 
mained 1000  more  to  the  coast  of  Africa 
(Strabo,  l.e,).  But  in  point  of  fact  the 
African  coast,  at  the  point  opposite  to 
the  inmost  bight  of  the  Gulf  of  Narbo 
(which  is  near  Montpellier),  lies  more 
than  50  G.  miles  (500  stadia)  to  the 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36°,  which 
passes  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Polybius  therefore  did  not  err  so  much 
in  his  estimate  of  the  width  of  the 
Mediterranean  at  this  point  (which, 
however,  really  amounts  to  6^  degrees 
of  latitude  or  3900  stadia),  as  in  bring- 
ing down  both  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
that  of  Gktul  far  below  their  true  posi- 
tion in  latitude.  Yet  this  error,  wliich 
was  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  was  a 
departure  from  the  more  correct  views 
previously  entertained,  was,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  not  ouly  adopted,  Imt 
carried  considerably  farther  by  Strabo. 
•  Plin.  H.  iV.iv.22,  §  121.  "Polybius 
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others,  we  are  left  much  in  doubt  &om  the  loss  of  the  origmal 
work,  and  the  careless  manner  in  which  his  statements  are 
reported  by  Pliny  and  others.  The  whole  distance  ly  sea  trom 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  he 
reckoned  at  3437  miles,  following  the  most  direct  course  that 
was  possible. 


laUiiidmem  Emopn  ab  Italia  ad  Ooea- 
nmn  aeripflit  ondeoies  oentena  et  qvin- 
qna^Dla  HL  ene,  etiam  turn  inoom- 
perta  magnitndine  ejus."  Plinv  addB 
that  the  trae  distanoe  from  the  nontier 
of  Italy  at  the  Alps  **  per  Lagdannm 
ad  portom  Bfonnomm  BiitBnnioais,  qua 
yidetur  menguiam  ageie  PolybiTu,**  was 
not  leoB  than  1818  milefli  an  enoimoiu 


exaggeration^  the  origin  of  whioh  we 
are  unable  to  explain.  The  distance 
aooording  to  the  ItinerarieB  does  not 
exoeed  &0  Roman  miles. 

The  expresBion  **■  portom  Moiinonim 
BrUannieum  "  for  the  port  from  which 
men  traded  with  Britain,  is  aingolar; 
bat  this  probably  belongs  to  Pliny  and 
not  to  Polybiiis. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  22, 
hankibal's  passage  of  the  alps. 

It  18  impoBsible  within  the  limits  of  a  note  to  attempt  the  diaonssion 
of  the  mnch  disputed  question  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Han- 
nihaL  The  route  whioh  he  followed,  and  the  particular  pass  bj 
which  he  crossed  the  mountains  were  a  subject  of  doubt  in  the 
days  of  Livy,  and  have  continued  f  o  be  so  down  to  our  own  time. 
But  it  may  at  least  be  asserted  that  the  question  has  been  brought 
within  much  narrower  limits  by  the  course  of  modem  investiga- 
tions. No  one  will  any  longer  be  found  to  maintain  the  claims 
either  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  or  the  Mont  Gen^vre :  though  the 
former  was  adopted  by  duver,  and  the  latter  by  D'Anville  and 
Gibbon.  The  choice  may  be  said  to  lie  between  the  Little  St. 
Bernard — ^the  one  supported  by  De  Luc,  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
form  by  Wickham  and  Cramer,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Law  {The  Alpt  of  Hannibal,  2  vols.  Svo.  Lend.  1866>— and  the 
Mont  CeniSy  which  was  maintained  by  TJkert,  and  with  a  slight 
modification  by  Mr.  Ellis  {Treaiiae  en  HannibaPa  Pa$aage  of  the  ^Ijm, 
Sto.  Gamb.  1854).  I  can  here  only  state  very  briefly  the  reasons 
which  appear  to  me  decisive  in  favour  of  this  latter  hypothenis. 

1.  It  ia  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  question  must  be  decided 
by  the  authority  of  Polybius  alone :  neither  Livy  nor  any  later 
writer  having  any  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  Now  it  is 
certain  that  Polybius  does  not  intimate  that  there  was  in  hia  day 
any  doubt  about  the  matter :  he  describes  the  march  in  consider- 
able detail,  and  notices  the  special  natural  features  and  obstacles 
which  had  any  marked  influence  on  its  incidents,  evidently  assuming 
that  these  were  well  known.  But  Polybius  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 
text)  was  acquainted  with  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  and 
after  mentioning  the  second  of  these,  that  through  the  Taurini^  he 
added  (as  his  words  are  reported  to  us  by  Strabo)  '*  which  was  that 
by  which  Hannibal  crossed"  (cTra  r^v  &a  Tavpu^v  rjy  ^Awtfia^ 
S^X^cvy  ap.  Strab.  iv.  6,  p.  209).  It  is  true  that  we  only  have  this 
passage  at  second  hand :  and  the  advocates  of  the  Little  St  Bernard 
theory  reject  the  words  just  cited,  as  being  an  addition  of  Strabo's. 
But  no  one  (I  think)  reading  tbe  passage  for  the  first  time  would 
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doubt  their  forming  part  of  the  statement  derived  from  PoljbinB  ; 
and  I  may  venture  to  add  that  a  long  familiarity  with  the  mode  in 
which  Strabo  cites  his  authorities,  oonfirms  the  conviction  in  my 
own  mind  that  they  were  so  derived. 

2.  If  the  authority  of  Polybius  be  really  as  expressed  in  the 
above  words,  it  appears  to  me  almost  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
Mont  Genis  route.  The  only  two  that  could  reasonably  be  de- 
scribed as  passing  through  the  land  of  the  Taurini,  would  be  this, 
and  that  over  the  Mont  Gen^vre,  which  may  safely  be  pronounced 
untenable,  as  not  agreeing  in  detail  with  any  of  the  circumstances 
recorded  of  the  passage.  This  latter  route,  which  was  always 
described  in  later  times  as  passing  through  the  Gottian  Alps,  was 
well  known  and  frequented  by  the  Romans:  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  followed,  and  as  it  were  discovered^  by  Pompey 
when  marching  from  Italy  into  Spain  in  £.c.  74,  when,  as  he  himself 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  he  opened  out  a  route  different  from 
that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the  Romans  ('*  per  eas 
[Alpes]  iter,  aliud  alque  Hannibal,  nobis  opportunius  patefeci." 
Pompeii  Epist^  ap.  Sallust.  Eiat.  Fr,  iii.  1).  This  new  route  was 
almost  certainly  the  Mont  Gten^vre,  whidii  was  in  fact  much  the 
most  direct  line  into  the  Boman  province  of  Gaul  and  Spain :  and 
for  that  reason  the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis  seems  to  have  fiiUen 
into  disuse  after  this  time. 

3.  Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  dramatic 
incident  of  Hannibal's  address  to  his  soldiers,  and  pointing  out  to 
them  the  plains  of  Italy  (Polyb.  iii.  54),  it  is  tokL  by  Polybius — 
the  most  unpoetical  of  historians — ^in  a  manner  that  has  altogether 
the  air  of  truth.  Such  a  scene  would  readily  find  a  place  on  the 
Mont  Cenis,  which  descends  directly  into  the  broad  valley  of  Susa 
and  in  foil  view  of  the  plain  of  the  Po :  while  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  from  which  anything  else  could  be  seen  than 
the  upper  part  of  the  vaUey  of  Aosta,  nearly  50  miles  from  its 
opening  into  the  plains. 

4.  The  descent  of  the  valley  of  Aosta,  just  referred  to,  appears  to 
me  to  present  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  route  by  the  Little 
St.  Bernard.  Polybius  states  distinctly  that  from  the  time  when 
Hannibal  had  overcome  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  precipices  and 
the  steep  slopes  of  snow — all  of  which  must  have  occurred  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  pass — he  descended  in  three  days'  march  to  the 
plains  (iii.  56).    But  as  Dr.  Arnpld,  who  first  appears  to  have  felt 
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the  force  of  this  diffionlty,  justly  observes,  no  anuy  ooold,  aooording 
to  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching,  get  in  three  days  from  the  Little 
St  fiemard  to  the  plains  of  Ivrea.  (Arnold's  History  of  Bome^ 
voL  iiL  p.  481.)  The  actual  distance  is  not  less  than  64  English 
miles,  fiat  moreover  the  march  would  have  lain  for  the  whole 
way  through  the  country  of  the  Salassians,  the  most  untameable 
of  robbers^  who  rendered  the  passage  of  the  valley  insecure  for  an 
armed  force,  even  in  the  days  of  Caasar.  (Strabo,  iv.  G,  §  7,  p.  205.) 
Tet  no  allusion  is  found  to  any  such  difficulties,  and  though  we 
learn  from  Strabo  that  Polybius  was  familiar  with  the  name  of  the 
Salassians  (see  the  passage  quoted  in  the  text)  he  has  never  once 
mentioned  them  in  connection  with  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps. 

5.  In  comparison  with  these  more  general  considerations,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  upon  any  of  the  details  that  are 
related  concerning  the  march  up  the  valley  and  the  passage  of  the 
actual  heights.  The  general  character  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Is^re  and  the  Arc  is  much  the  same :  and  Dr.  Arnold,  who  accepts, 
though  with  considerable  reserve,  the  passage  by  the  Little  St. 
Bernard,  at  the  same  time  remarks:*  *'In  some  respects  also  I 
think  Mont  Oenis  suits  the  description  of  the  march  better  than 
any  other  pass."  He  adds  also :  "  I  lay  no  stress  on  the  Boche 
Blanche ;  it  did  not  strike  me  when  I  saw  it  as  at  all  conspicuous  ": 
a  remark  in  which  all  unprejudiced  observers  will  concur.  But 
moreover  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  by  the  word  XcvKoircrpoF 
Polybius  meant  to  designate  any  remarkably  white  cliff,  but  simply 
one  of  those  cliflb  of  bare  white  limestone  so  common  both  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines.  It  is  certainly  used  by  him  in  this 
sense  in  the  only  other  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs.  (Polyb. 
X.30.) 

6.  In  r^ard  to  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  snow  in  descending 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass  (which  are  described  in  a  very  graphic 
and  characteristic  manner)  these  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  ex- 
istence of  a  greater  amount  of  snow  than  is  found  at  the  present 
day  either  on  the  Mont  Cenis  or  'the  Little  St.  Bernard.  But  the 
supposition  that  the  snow-line  descended  in  those  days  to  a  lower 
level  than  it  does  at  present,  is  by  no  means  improbable :  and  a 
very  small  fluctuation  in  this  respect  would  produce  a  considerable 
change  in  either  of  the  passes  in  question.  The  difference  in  their 
elevation  is  only  about  400  feet. 
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7.  But  the  new  theory  sn^eeted  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  1853,  that  the 
route  actually  followed  by  Hannibal  was  the  one  now  known  as 
the  Litdo  Mont  Cenie, — a  lateral  pass,  whioh  deviates  from  the 
high  road  about  7  miles  below  Lansleboui^,  and  rejoins  it  on  the 
plateau  at  the  summit — seems  to  meet  several  difficulties  and  agree 
with  the  details  related  by  Polybius  better  than  either  of  the  alter- 
native routes,  while  it  ci  course  possesses  all  the  same  advantages 
in  the  argument  from  general  considerations  as  the  well-known 
high  road  over  the  Mont  Cenis.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
without  personal  examination  of  its  details,  this  little  known  pass 
seems  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  of  Polybius. 

For  the  earlier  literature  of  the  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  work  of  Ukert  {Oeographie  der  Oriedien  «.  Bamer^  vol.  ii. 
pt  ii.  pp.  562-566).  All  the  more  recent  theories  have  been  fully 
discussed  by  Mr.  Law,  whose  elaborate  work  has  nevertheless  done 
but  little  to  advance  our  real  knowledge. 


NOTE  B,  p.  33. 

WE8TEBN  COAST  OF  AFRICA  ACCOBDINQ  TO  FOLTBIUS. 

It  will  be  worth  wlule  to  give  the  passage  of  Pliny  at  fulL 
After  relating  the  marvellous  accounts  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
alluding  to  the  commentaries  of  Hanno^  which  he  had  evidently 
not  himself  seen,  he  continues : 

^'Scipione  .ASmiliano  res  in  Africa  gerente  Polybius  ATinRlinm 
conditor  ab  eo  accepta  dasse  scrutandi  illius  orbis  gratia  circum* 
vectus  prodidit  a  monte  eo  [Atlante]  ad  occasum  versus  saltus 
plenos  feris,  quos  generat  Africa;  ad  flumen  Anatim  cooclxxxv 
M,  P. ;  ab  eo  Lixum  ccv  M.  P.,  [Agrippa  Lixum]  a  Gaditano  freto 
cxn  M.  P.  abesse ;  inde  sinum  qui  vocatur  Saguti,  oppidum  in  pro- 
montorio  Mulelacha;  flumina  Subur  et  Salat  portnm  Butubis  a 
Lixo  ocxni  M.  P. ;  inde  promontorium  Solis,  portum  Ksardir, 
Glffitulos  Autololes,  flumen  Cosenum,  gentes  Solatitos  et  Masatos, 
flumen  Masathal,  flumen  Darat  in  quo  crocodiles  gigni.  Dein 
sinum  Dczvi  M.  P.  includi  mentis  Baru  promontorio  excurrente  in 
occasum,  quod  appellatur  Suiientium ;  postea  flumen  Salsum,  ultra 
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quod  iBthiopas  PeiorsoSy  quorom  a  teigo  FharuBios :  iis  jnngi 
mediterraneofi  G»tuloe  Daras.  At  in  ora  ^thiopas  Daratitas, 
flamen  Bambotom  OTOcodilia  et  hippopotamis  refertmn.  Ab  eo 
montes  perpetaos  naqae  ad  emn  qiiem  Theon  Ochema  dioemus, 
indeadpromontorium  Hesperinm  navigatione  dienim  ao  noctitini  x ; 
in  medio  eo  spatio  Atlantem  locavit,  oeteris  omnibus  in  extremis 
Manretaniae  pioditnm."    (Lib.  v.  0. 1,  §§  9,  10,  ed.  Sillig.) 

The  sligbtest  examinaticm  of  the  above  extract  will  suffice  to 
show  the  complete  confusion  in  which  it  is  inTolved.  The  greater 
part  of  the  names  are  indeed  otherwise  unknown,  but  some  are 
readily  recognized,  or  may  be  identified  with  reasonable  certainty. 
Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lixus  is  the  weU-known  town  of 
the  name,  which  afterwards  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Al  Araisch,  but  the  distance  g^ven  from  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  truth.  Here  the  entirely  different  statement  of  Agrippa,  so 
strangely  intercalated  in  the  midst  of  those  of  Polybius,  is  much 
more  nearly  correct,  though  still  considerably  in  excess.  The 
river  Anatis  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown :  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  what  point  the  author  took  as  the  commencement  of  his 
measurements.  K  the  point  where  the  ridge  of  Moxmt  Atlas  first 
descends  to  the  sea  be  supposed  to  be  designated  by  the  words  ^  ab 
eo  monte,*'  we  must  fix  on  Cape  Ghir,  which  is  about  400  E.  miles 
(or  430  Boman)  from  Al  Araisch :  thus  fidling  short  of  the  dis- 
tance given  by  more  than  200  miles.  Hence  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin,  who  has  analysed  the  passage  of  Pliny  with  great  care, 
supposes  Cape  Noun  to  be  meant,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  termination  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Atlas :  but  the  point  is  not 
really  susceptible  of  determination.  Again  the  river  Darat,  in 
which  crocodiles  were  found,  must  doubtless  be  the  same  with  the 
Saradus  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  still  called  the  Draa,  and  is  the 
largest  river  in  this  part  of  Africa.  In  like  manner  the  Bambotus 
is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  large  river  mentioned  by 
Hanno  (under  the  name  of  Chretes)  as  abounding  with  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  may  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Senegal.  The  Theon  Ochema  also  doubtless  refers 
to  the  mountain  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Hanno :  but  it  is  quite 
uncertain  what  headland  is  designated  by  the  Western  Promontory 
(Hesperium  Promontorium) ;  and  the  statement  that  Polybius 
placed  Mount  Atlas  in  this  part  of  Africa  is  entirely  inexplic- 
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able,  and  seems  wholly  at  varianoe  with  his  previous  statements 
oonoeming  it. 

If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  few  points  thus  determined  to  the 
explanation  of  the  rest  of  the  passage,  we  shall  find  that  they  only 
serve  to  show  more  de^ly  the  hopeless  oonfnsion  in  which  the 
whole  is  involved.  Bat  one  thing  is  dear:  that  the  distances 
from  the  extremity  of  Atlas  to  Lixus  and  the  Straits  are  given 
fnym  wvAk  to  north,  while  the  names  and  detaib  that  &II0W  are 
given  in  order  of  snocestdon  from  north  to  sonih,  though  Pliny  him- 
self had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  difference.  This  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  has  entered  into  an  elabo- 
rate examination  of  the  whole  passage,  and  has  thrown  as  mnch 
light  on  it  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  {Le  Nord  de  VAfriqne  danB 
FAntiquUe,  pp.  337-342.) 

The  probability  is,  that  if  we  possessed  the  original  narrative  of 
Poly  bins,  we  should  find  it  present  as  strong  a  contrast  to  the  above 
confased  and  unintelligible  statement,  as  does  the  authentic  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Kearchus  to  the  abstract  of  it  given  by  Pliny. 
(See  Chap.  XHI.  Note  A,  p.  542.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  extract  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
island  of  Ceme,  which  confirms  the  inference,  that  the  voyage  of 
Polybins  did  not  extend  so  hr.  Bat  if  we  can  depend  on  the 
accuracy  of  another  passage  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  §  199),  Oeme  irot 
mentioned  by  Polybins,  who  placed  it  at  the  extremity  of  Mauretania, 
opposite  to  Mount  Atlas,  a  description  wholly  at  variance  ¥dth  its 
true  position. 


(    43    ) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FOLYBinS  TO  POSISONIUS. 


Section  1. — Progress  of  Boman  conquests, 

§  1.  The  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
of  Poly  bins  to  that  of  Strabo  was  in  great  measure  dependent 
on  the  progress  of  the  Boman  arms.  As  province  after  province, 
and  kingdom  after  kingdom,  were  successively  reduced  under 
the  all-absorbing  dominion  of  the  great  republic,  and  tribes 
that  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  wild  and  lawless  independence 
were  brought  under  a  regular  administration,  or  compelled  to 
acknowledge  fixed  boundaries,  and  render  at  least  a  nominal 
submission  to  their  powerful  neighbour,  the  regions  they 
occupied  became  better  known,  and  assumed  a  more  definite 
character  in  the  mind  of  the  geographer.  The  materials  for 
the  construction  of  a  map,  or  for  that  accurate  geographical 
description  of  a  country  which  is  really  impossible  without  a 
map,  were  still  wanting ;  but  the  strong  administrative  turn  of 
the  Bomans,  as  well  as  their  habit  of  constructing  high  roads 
in  all  the  newly  acquired  provinces  of  the  empire,  tended 
materially  to  promote  the  acquisition  of  a  more  distinct  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  countries  successively  added  to 
their  dominions,  while  they  were  at  the  same  time  continually 
carrying  their  arms  farther  and  farther  among  the  semi- 
barbarous  nations  that  encircled  their  frontiers. 

Thus  we  find  that  after  the  time  of  Folybius  the  Bomans 
gradually  extended  their  conquests  across  the  Alps  into  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul.  Here  the  Salyans  or  Salluvians,  a 
people  of  Ligurian  origin,  inhabiting  the  tract  from  the  Var 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
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the  Boman  arms.  In  B.o.  125  they  were  defeated  by  the 
consul  M.  Fulyins  Flaccus;  and  two  years  later  (b.g.  123) 
their  subjugation  was  completed  by  the  consul  C.  Sextius 
CalyinuSy  who  established  in  their  territory  the  Boman  colony 
of  AqusB  Sextiae,  which  has  retained  to  the  present  day  the 
appellation  of  Aix.^  The  Yocontii,  who  adjoined  them  on 
the  northy  occupying  the  country  between  the  Durance  and 
the  Isere,  soon  followed  their  example,  while  the  Allobroges 
— a  more  powerful  people,  who  held  the  mountain  districts 
of  Savoy  and  northern  Dauphine — ^were  first  defeated  by 
Cn.  Domitius  in  b.g.  122,  and  having  again  renewed  the 
contest  in  the  following  year,  with  the  support  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Arvemi,  sustained  an  overwhelming  defeat  from  the 
consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Alio- 
brogicus  in  celebration  of  his  victory.'  The  Allobroges  were 
now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  but  the  Arvemi  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  independence,  which  they  retained 
to  the  time  of  CsBsar.  Meanwhile  the  Bomans  secured  a 
footing  in  Central  Gaul  by  maintaining  a  steady  alliance  with 
the  ^dui,  who  occupied  tiie  southern  portions  of  Burgundy. 

A  few  years  later  the  Bomans  extended  their  dominion 
across  the  Bhone,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Boman  colony  of 
Narbo  Martins  (Narbonne),  in  b.g.  118,  secured  the  possession 
of  this  part  of  the  province.'  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Tec- 
tosages,  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  on  terms  of  friendly 
alliance  with  Bome,  but  having  afterwards  joined  the  Teutones 
and  Oimbri,  on  their  irruption  into  Gaul,  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilius  Csepio  in  b.g.  106  ;^  and 
from  this  time  the  Tectosages,  as  well  as  the  more  eastern 
tribe  of  the  Volcse,  the  Arecomici,  became  subject  to  Boman 
rule.  The  Boman  province  in  Gaul  had  now  become  definitely 
organized,  and  had  acquired  the  same  limits  which  it  retained 
to  the  time  of  Caesar. 


^  Livii  Epit  Ix.  Ixi. ;  Floras,  iiL  2 ; 
VelLPetLlS. 
'  LiTii  Epit  Ixi. ;  Floras^  2.  e. 


»  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15. 

*  Orosliu,  ▼•  15 ;  Juatin.  xxxii.  3. 
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In  Spain  on  the  other  hand  the  subjection  of  the  Lnsi- 
tanians  after  the  death  of  Yiriathns  (b.g.  140),  and  the  reduc* 
tion  of  Numantia  by  Scipio  Africannsy  had  already  brought  the 
greatest  part  of  the  peninsula  unde|r  the  Boman  dominion  at 
an  earlier  period ;  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  the  mountains 
in  the  north — the  CantabrianSy  the  Asturians,  and  Gallicians — 
alone  retaining  their  independence^  which  they  preserved 
almoflt  unimpaired  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

§  2.  The  Dalmatiaufl,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were 
defeated  and  reduced  at  least  to  nominal  submission  by 
L.  If  etellus  in  b.o.  119 ;  the  lapydes  or  lapodes,  also  an  Illyrian 
people,  situated  in  the  modem  Oioatia,  had  been  already 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempionius  Tuditanus  ten  years  before 
(b.g.  129);  neither  people  however  became  really  subject  to 
the  Bomans  before  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Scordiscans, 
who  are  called  by  some  Boman  writers  a  Thracian  people,  but 
were  more  piobably  a  Celtic  race,  settled  at  this  time  in  the 
south  of  Pannonia,*  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Boman 
arms  as  early  as  B.o.  175 ;  and  again  in  B.c.  135 ;  but  they 
attracted  little  attention  till  B.c.  114,  when  they  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  Boman  arms,  having  defeated  the  consul 
C.  Porcius  Gato  and  destroyed  his  whole  army;  after  which 
ihey  extended  their  ravages  over  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  until  they  were  first  checked  by  T.  Didius,  and 
ultimately  driven  across  the  Danube  by  the  consul  M.  Livius 
Drusus  in  b.g.  112.*  We  however  find  them  again  mentioned 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  the  Triballi — ^an 
old  name  that  here  reappears  after  a  long  interval — ^as  carrying 
on  hostilities  within  the  limits  of  Thrace.^  The  wild  tribes 
that  inhabited  that  country  were  indeed  still  unsubdued,  and 
continued  for  more  than  a  century  afterwards  to  trouble  the 
Boman  governors  of  Macedonia,  or  give  them  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  military  successes.    But  C.  Scribonius 

*  Gonoerning  these  Geltio  tribes  in  I      *  IAy.  Epit.  Ixiii. ;  Entrop.  iv,  24. 
Pumoni*  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  I      '  Entrop.  iv.  27. 
See  Sect.  S,  Note.E,  p.  105.  > 
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Curio  in  b.c.  75  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  Boman  general 
that  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.^ 

§  3.  While  the  Bomans  were  thus  extending  the  limits  of 
geographical  knowledge  in  Europe,  they  had  as  yet  made  no 
progress  in  Asia  beyond  the  regions  already  well  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  had  the  latter  been  able  on  their  side  to 
contribute  any  important  additions  to  the  knowledge  already 
available  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  immediate  sue- 
cessors.  In  this  direction  indeed  the  course  of  erents  had 
been  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  advance  of  geographical 
science.  That  Hellenization  of  a  large  part  of  Asia,  which 
had  followed  so  rapidly  upon  the  conquests  of  Alexander 
that  it  had  appeared  likely  at  one  time  to  include  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus  within  the 
domain  of  Greek  knowledge  and  civilization,  had  met  with  a 
severe  check  from  the  disruption  of  the  Seleucidan  empire 
through  the  revolt  of  the  upper  provinces.  The  kings  of 
Bactria,  Ariana,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  the  Indus,  were 
indeed  all  of  Greek  ,origin,*  and  probably  did  their  best  to 
maintain  and  encourage  the  surviving  remains  of  Greek  civili- 
zation within  their  dominions.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
if  they  had  retained  unbroken  connection  with  the  more 
westerly  provinces  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  they  would  have 
been  the  means  of  materially  extending  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks  of  these  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  and 
even  of  India  itseK.  It  appears  certain  that  Menander,  a 
Greek  monarch  who  reigned  in  the  regions  of  the  Paropamisus 
(apparently  about  160-140  B.c.),^  had  not  only  established  his 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  and  perhaps  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Indus  also,  but  had  carried  his  arms  beyond  the 
Hyphasis — ^the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests — as  far  as  the 


*  Entrop.  tL  2.  |       '  The  date  here  given  ib  that  assigned 

*  This  IB  evident  from  the  purely  [  to  the  reign  of  Menander  by  General 


Greek  character  of  their  names,  as  found 
on  their  coins,  and  which  include  such 
weU>known  names  as  Lysias,  Diomedes, 
if  enander,  Plato,  Demetrius,  &o. 


Cunningham ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this,  in  conunon  with  almost  all 
the  other  dates  of  the  Bactiian  kings, 
is  in  great  measure  oonjeotural. 
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banks  of  the  Jumna,  if  not  even  farther.'  The  extensive  trade 
carried  on  by  these  Greek  rulers  with  the  adjoining  regions 
of  India  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  fact  that  more  than  two 
centuries  later  the  silver  coins  of  Menander  and  ApoUodotus — 
another  monarch  of  pure  Greek  extraction— still  formed  the 
ordinary  currency  at  Barygaza  and  other  Indian  ports.^  To 
the  discovery  of  these  and  similar  coins  in  our  own  days  we 
are  indebted  for  reviving  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  and 
long  duration  of  this  detached  fragment  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  concerning  which  we  find  but  few  and  scattered  notices 
in  the  extant  historians.^ 

§  4.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rise  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Grseco- 
Bactrian  kings,  and  its  rapid  extension  over  the  provinces  of 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  until  it  absorbed  the  fertile  regions  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,'  had  the  effect  of 
entirely  cutting  off  the  more  distant  Greek  settlements  from 
the  Hellenized  regions  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Hence 
doubtless  arose  the  very  imperfect  knowledge  apparently 
possessed  by  Greek  writers  of  these  outlying  districts,  where 
a  certain  amount  of  Greek  civilization  still  lingered ;  and  the 
absolute  want  of  any  additional  geographical  information 
derived  from  this  source.' 


'  Strebo,  xi.  p.  516.  According  to 
lus  Btotement  (apparently  derived  from 
Apollodorns  of  Artemita)  Menander 
dOBMd  the  HypaniB,  by  which  he 
eyidently  means  tlie  Hyphasis,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Isamns.  Unfor- 
tunately the  last  name  is  unknown, 
and  its  identification  with  the  lomanes 
or  Junma  is  merely  conjectuiaL 

'  This  fiBu;t  is  statea  by  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
EiythrsBan  Sea  (§  47).  I'hat  curious 
docnment  will  be  fully  examined  in  a 
future  chapter. 


*  See  Note  A,  p.  102. 

*  The  reduction  of  Bubylonia  and  the 
adjacent  provinces  by  Mithridates  I., 
king  of  Pflkithia  (Arsaoes  Y !.)» ^as  com- 
pleted, according  to  Professor  Rawlin- 
Bon,  before  B.C.  150  (Bawlinson*s  Sixth 
Oriental  Monarchy,  p.  77). 

'  It  IB  singular  that  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  extensiim  of  the  Parthian  monarchy 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  increased  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  his  day  (ii.  5, 
p.  118).  Its  real  effect  appears  to  have 
been  precisely  the  contrary. 


^^i^Fvr- 
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Seotiok  2. — Oreek  WrUen. 

§  1.  Bnt  thongh  the  Greeks  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
made  any  positiye  contribntions  to  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  during  this  period,  there  were  several  writers 
on  geographical  subjects,  whose  names  merit  a  passing  notice, 
and  some  of  them  at  least  possess  the  more  importance  in  our 
eyes  from  the  preservation  of  portions  of  their  works  down 
to  modem  times.  Perhaps  the  first  in  order  of  time  among* 
these — ^though  his  age  is  not  exactly  known — ^was  Apollo- 
DOBUS,  a  gnumnarian  of  Alexandria,'  and  a  volmninon.  writer 
upon  various  subjects,  of  which  however  the  only  one  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us  is  his  weU-known  mythological  treatise. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  in  twelve  books :  a  work  which  appears 
to  have  been  in  part  of  a  geographical  character — as  it  could 
not  indeed  well  avoid— but  mixed  with  much  matter  of  a  his- 
torical or  mythological  description.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is 
derived  almost  entirely  fiom  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  refers  to  it 
by  name,  though  more  often  to  censure  than  to  praise ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  extensive  use  of  it,  where  he 
does  not  acknowledge  his  obligation — a  large  part  of  his  own 
work  being  occupied  with  discussions  and  examinations  of  the 
Homeric  Catalogue,  similar  to  those  which  must  have  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  his  predecessor's  treatise. 

In  regard  to  the  general  principles  which  he  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Homeric  geography  ApoUodorus  showed  a 
sounder  judgement  than  Strabo  is  willing  to  allow,  having 
adopted  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes,  that  Homer,  while 
showing  an  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
and  even  the  topography,  of  Greece  itself,  and  the  neighbour- 


'  ApbUodoruswasanaiiTeof  Athens, 
but  he  stadied  under  the  celebrated 
grammarian  AriBtarehns,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  aa  belonging  to 
the  Alexandrian  eohooL  Hia  age 
cannot  be  determined  with  aoonracy, 
bnt  his  great  chronological  work— com- 


poeed,  like  his  Tns  vcptoSoi ,  in  iambic 
Teree-'ended  with  the  year  145  B.a, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Attains  II.  Phila- 
delphns,  king  of  Pergamns,  who  died  in 
188  B.a  (See  Glinton's  F.  H.  Tirf.  ui. 
pp.  105, 119.) 
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hood  of  Troy,  was  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  more  distant 
regions  of  the  world ;  ^  and  that  it  was  idle  to  bring  to  the  test 
of  geographical  accuracy  such  passages  as  those  concerning 
the  Ethiopians  or  the  wanderings  of  Menelaus.  He  rejected 
also  the  commonly  received  identification  of  many  of  the 
localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  such  as  that  of  Gaulos 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  Scheria  with  Corcyra;  and 
considered  that  the  poet  had  intentionally  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  the  unknown  Ocean,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  poetic  fictions 
without  restraint.'  But  besides  this  work,  which  we  find  fre- 
quently cited,  and  which  appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of 
standard  authority  on  the  subject,  ApoUodorus  also  composed 
a  formal  geographical  treatise,  in  iambic  yerse,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Try:  ireploBof;?  It  contained  a  regular  descrip- 
tion of  the  three  continents,^  and  was  probably  in  many 
respects  similar  to  the  poetic  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus 
Chins,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter: 
but  we  have  very  little  information  concerning  it :  the  cita- 
tions in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  though  numerous,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  mere  names. 

§  2.  Nearly  contemporary  with  ApoUodorus  was  Demetrius 
OF  Scepsis,'  who  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise,  in  not  less  than 
thirty  books,^  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  as  pre- 
served in  the  Iliad.  This  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
and  evidently  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  geogra- 
phical information,  though  the  greater  part  of  so  voluminous 
a  work  must  have  been  occupied  with  historical  and  mytho- 


*  Strabo,  tu.  p.  298. 

*  IK  p.  44,  TU.  3,§  6.  pp.  298,  299. 

*  Strabo,  ziv.  p.  677. 

'  See  tlie  fngments  of  it  collected  by 
G.  M filler  in  bis  Fmgtnenia  Bitiari' 
eomm  Ontcorum,  vol.  i.  p.  449. 

*  According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  1,  {  55), 
Bemetriiu  was  a  contempoiary  of  Grates 
and  Arifltarchufl,  which  would  make 
him  somewhat  senior  to  ApoUodorus. 

VOL.  II. 


He  was  a  boy,  or  quite  a  youth  (jutpa- 
Kiov\  at  the  time  when  the  Romans 
first  crossed  over  into  Ada,  b.c.  190 
(Id.  xiii  1,  §  27).  His  work  was  pro- 
bably not  composed  tUl  long  afterwards. 
Bat  it  would  appear  to  have  been  pub- 
lished hefare  tnat  of  ApoUodorus,  who 
is  said  to  have  borrowed  largely  from 
him  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  339). 
«  Strabo,  xiii.  1,  p.  603. 
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logical  disquisitions.^    Its  principal  interest  in  modem  tiipes 
arises  from  the  author  having  been  the  first  to  raise  doubts  as 
to  the  true  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium :  a  question  upon  whicliy 
as  Strabo  observes,  the  circumstance  of  his  birth-place  having 
been  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  localities^  as  well  as  the 
pains  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  subject,  entitled  him  to  mucli 
consideration.    Hence  his  views  were  adopted  by  Strabo,  and 
have  received  the  assent  of  many  scholars  in  modem  times,  ao 
far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the 
Uinm  of  his  day  to  represent  the  Homeric  city.^     In  his 
general  views  on  Homeric  geography,  and  the  extent  of  the 
poet's  knowledge,  Demetrius  appears  to  have  agreed  with 
Eratosthenes  and  Apollodoms,  and  consequently  incurred  the 
censure  of  Strabo  for  a  want  of  due  reverence  for  the  poet's 
authority.    In  particular  he  denied  that  Homer  had  any  know- 
ledge at  all  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  to  the  Fliasia:^  a  concluaioa 
in  which  most  modem  critics  would  agree  with  him. 

§  3.  A  writer  whose  works  had  much  more  important  bearing^ 
upon  geography,  properly  so  called,  was  Agathabchides,  a 
native  of  Cnidus,  who  was  the  author  of  several  historical  and 
geographical  treatises  of  considerable  interest,  known  to  us 
chiefly  from  their  mention  by  Photius.  Among  these  we  find 
included  a  history  of  the  affairs  of  Asia  in  ten  books,  and  of 
those  of  Europe  in  not  less  than  forty-nine :  besides  which  he 
composed  a  separate  treatise  in  five  books  concerning  the  Bed 


*  This  is  apparent  from  the  passages 
cited,  tlie  greater  part  of  which  refer 
to  subjects  of  this  cla^s.  But  from 
some  of  those  quoted  by  Strabo  it  is 
evident  also  that  he  went  fuUj  into 
topographical  details  (see  the  references 
to  his  work  collected  by  Clinton,  F.  B, 
ToL  iii.  p.  527,  note ;  and  by  C.  MiiUer, 
in  a  note  to  his  Fragm.  HisU  Grxe. 
vol.  iv.  p.  382,.  It  is  indeed  almost 
certain  that  the  full  topographical 
account  of  the  Troad,  given  by  Strabo 
in  his  great  work  (xiii.  c.  1),  was  de- 
rived principaUy,  if  not  entirely,  from 


Demetrius. 

'  Hardly  any  modem  writer  has  in- 
deed adopted  the  view  of  Demetrius  in 
identifying  the  *l\i4u¥  k^ijoi  with  tlio 
heroic  Ilium;  but  the  theory  of  M. 
Chevallier,  placing  the  site  above 
Bunarbashi,  would  scarcely  have  been 
so  hastily  embraced  in  recent  times, 
had  not  the  scepticism  of  Demetrius 
and  Strabo  shaken  tlie  traditional  £aith 
in  the  historic  site. 

kwoiiUfiiatr  rod  *ldtrovos^Ofiiipo¥,    Strabo, 
i.  2,  §  88,  p.  45. 
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Sea  and  the  nations  adjoining  it.®  How  far  the  first  two  works 
were  of  a  historical  and  how  far  of  a  geographical  character  we 
are  unable  to  determine  with  certainty,  very  few  fragments 
having  been  preserved  to  us;  butPhotius  has  fortunately 
transmitted  to  us  an  abstract  of  two  whole  books  of  the  treatise 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  frbm  which  we  learn  also  that  the  account  of 
the  countries  and  nations  adjoining  it,  which  we  find  in  Dio- 
dorus,  is  derived  entirely  from  the  same  source :  and  the  two 
abridgements  thus  serve  to  supplement  one  another.  Aga- 
tharchides  (as  we  learn  from  Photius)  passed  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  he  enjoyed  the  important 
position  of  tutor  to  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  Soter  II.  (about 
116  B.O.),*  and  he  had  thus  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
most  authentic  information  concerning  the  regions  in  ques- 
tion. Of  these  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  with  diligence 
and  judgement ;  and  the  fragments  of  his  work,  notwith- 
standing the  imperfect  form  in  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  ns,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  valuable  of  the 
minor  geographical  writings  that  remain  from  antiquity.^ 

§  4.  The  few  extracts  that  are  preserved  from  the  first  lx)ok 
relate  only  to  the  capture  of  elephants  and  the  arrangements 
made  for  that  purpose  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  a  mythological 
discussion,  of  very  little  interest,  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  Of  the  contents  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  books  we  have  no  information,  but  they  appa- 
rently contained  an  account  of  the  Ethiopians,  properly  so 
called,  from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  interesting  account 


•  Photius,  Btblioth,  cod.  213.  p.  171, 
ed.  Bekker.  The  abstracts  of  the  two 
books  vtpi  rris  ipvBpas  daxAtrtnis  are 
giTcn  in  cod,  250,  pp.  441-460. 

'  For  the  date,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Ptolemy  to  whom  he  thus 
&<^ted  as  tutor,  upon  which  the  whole 
chmnology  of  his  life  dopendfi,  see  the 
elaborate  investigation  by  C.  Miiller  hi 
his  edition  of  the  Geogrnphi  Orxci 
Minorei,  torn.  i.  Prolegomena^  pp.  liv- 
Iviii. 


*  They  are  publislied  (from  the  ex- 
tracts given  by  Photius)  in  Hudson's 
edition  of  the  Geographi  Grxci  Minores, 
vol.  i. ;  but  bv  far  liio  best  edition  Ih 
that  given  by  C.  Miiller  (Geogr,  Grspci 
MinoTe$t  tom.  i.),  who  has  printed  the 
extracts  as  given  by  Diodoms  parallel 
with  those  given  by  Photius,  so  that 
the  reader  can  at  onoe  compare  the 
two ;  and  has  added  also  some  valuable 
notes. 
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of  their  manners  and  customs,  which  we  find  in  Diodoras,  was 
for  the  most  part  derived.^  But  it  is  with  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  book  that  the  really  valuable  portion  of  our  extracts 
commences.  After  giving  a  very  curious  and  interesting 
account  of  the  gold  mines,  which  were  still  worked  in  his  day 
on  the  borders  of  ^gypt  and  Ethiopia,  near  the  Bed  Sea,^  he 
proceeded  to  describe  the  habits  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  a  tribe  occupying  the  western  shores  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  who  were,  as  he  justly  remarks,  identical  in  these 
respects  with  similar  tribes  that  extended  along  the  coasts  of 
Arabia,  Carmania  and  Gedrosia  to  the  frontiers  of  India. 
These  Ichthyophagi  were,  as  he  describes  them,  a  race  in  the 
lowest  state  of  civilization ;  living  wholly  upon  fish,  but  not 
possessing  boats,  or  even  nets,  with  which  to  catch  them,  and 
dependent  therefore  upon  what  were  left  upon  the  shore  by  the 
receding  tide.  They  went  entirely  naked,  and  hiid  their  wives 
and  children  in  common :  they  were  said  to  possess  no  idea  of 
good  and  evil,  and  to  show  a  remarkable  apathy  and  indif- 
ference to  danger  or  pain.  It  was  said  also  that  they  drank 
only  every  fifth  day,  when  they  repaired  to  the  few  sources  of 
water  that  were  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  nearest  moun- 
tains :  and  some  tribes  were  even  reported  never  to  drink  at 
all.  Some  of  them  dwelt  in  caves,  others  formed  rude  huts 
with  the  bones  of  the  largest  fishes,  covered  with  sea^weed: 
and  others  again  formed  holes  or  dens  in  the  great  masses  of 
sea-weed  that  were  accumulated  on  the  shore  during  heavy 
gales.^ 

In  connection  with  these  Ichthyophagi  he  mentioned  another 
tribe,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Chelonophagi, 
from  their  subsisting  almost  entirely  upon  the  turtles  which 


*  Diodor.  iii  c.  2-10.  We  cannot, 
however,  assnme  that  this  aooount  is 
wholly  taken  from  Agatharchides,  as 
Diodorus  claims  to  have  deriyed  his 
infonnation  in  part  from  Artemidorus, 
and  also  to  have  had  personal  inter- 
course with  Ethiopian  deputies  during 
the  time  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  (lb.  o.  ii.). 


*  Agatharchid.  §  23-29,  ed.  MuIIer; 
Diodor.  iii.  12-14.  These  gold  mines 
were  situated  in  the  mountains  near 
Cosseir,  now  occupied  by  the  Ababdeh 
Arabs ;  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be 
worked. 

«  Agathaich.  §§  81-46 ;  Diodor.  UL 
15-20. 
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abounded  in  these  seas :  the  shells  of  which  also  served  them 
by  way  of  roofs  under  which  to  shelter  themselyesy  as  well  as 
occasionally  as  boats  with  which  to  cross  the  sea,  for  short 
distances.*  This  tribe  however  did  not  dwell  near  the  shores 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  but  inhabited  a  group  of  smaU  islands,  ad- 
joining the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  Gedrosia,  which  fronted 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  5.  Agatharchides  next  proceeded  to  describe  the  various 
tribes  of  Ethiopians  that  dwelt  inland,  beyond  the  regions 
occupied  by  the  comparatively  civilized  race  that  held  the 
island  of  Meroe  and  the  district  immediately  south  of  Egypt. 
Here  he  first  mentioned  the  Bhizophagi  (Boot-eaters),  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Astaboras  (Atbara)  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Nile,  and  subsisted,  as  their  Greek  name 
implied,  mainly  on  the  roots  of  reeds  and  other  water  plants 
growing  in  the  marshes.'  Adjoining  these  were  the  tribes  called 
Hylophagi  and  Spermatophagi,  who  fed  not  only  on  the  fruits, 
but  even  devoured  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  which 
they  climbed  for  this  purpose  with  incredible  agility.''  Next 
to  these  came  the  Hunters  (Cynegetse,  called  by  other  writers 
Gymnetes),  who  inhabited  a  region  abounding  in  wUd  beasts, 
so  that  they  were  compelled  always  to  sleep  in  trees.  They 
were  excellent  archers,  and  were  thus  able  to  slay  even  wild 
cattle,  pimthers,  and  other  formidable  wUd  beasts,  for  which 
they  lay  in  wait  as  they  quitted  their  watering-places.^  Again 
to  the  west  of  these  were  the  race  distinguished  as  Elephanto- 
machi  or  Elephantophagi,  from  their  subsisting  almost  entirely 
on  the  flesh  of  the  elephants  which  they  killed,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  a  sharp  axe,  with  which  they  hamstrung  the 
huge  beasts.  So  devoted  were  they  to  this  pursuit  that 
Ptolemy  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
it,  in  order  to  assist  his  hunters  in  taking  the  elephants 
alive.* 


*  Agatharoh.  §  47;  Diodor.  iii.  21. 

*  Agatharoh.  §  50;  Diodor.  iii.  23. 
'  Agatbaich.  §  51 ;  Diodor.  iii.  24. 


•  Id.  §  52 ;  Diod.  iii.  25. 

•  lb.  I  53-56 ;  Diod.  26. 
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Beyond  these  to  the  west  were  a  race  of  tlthiopians  called 
Simi  (flat-nosed)  and  towards  the  south  were  a  people  called 
the  Stmthophagi  (ostrich-eatersX  ^m  the  ostriches  which 
abounded  in  their  country,  the  chase  of  which  supplied  them 
with  their  principal  means  of  subsistence.^  Not  £bu:  from  these 
were  the  Acridophagi  or  Locust-eaters,  a  yery  black  people, 
who  supported  themselves  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  swarms 
of  locusts  that  periodically  visited  their  country.'  An  ad- 
joining region,  though  fertile  and  abounding  in  pastures,  was 
said  to  be  uninhabited  on  account  of  the  multitude  of  scor- 
pions and  large  spiders  with  which  it  swarmed.'  The  remotest 
people  of  all  towards  the  south  were  the  so-called  Cynamolgi 
or  Canimulgi,  a  very  barbarous  race,  but  who  kept  numbers  of 
large  dogs  with  which  they  hunted  down  the  wild  cattle  that 
roamed  in  vast  herds  over  their  territory.* 

§  6.  The  geographical  position  of  these  races  is  in  general 
very  obscurely  indicated,  and  was  probably  but  imperfectly 
known  to  Agatharchides  himself;  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  described  were  obviously  of  Greek  invention,  not 
native  appellations.*  But  the  notices  of  their  manners  and 
habits  are  very  curious,  and  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modem  travellers — ^Bruce, 
Burckhardt,  and  others ;  though  it  is  probable  that  they  never 
were  so  strongly  characteristic  of  different  tribes  as  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  geographers.  The  same  statements 
were  copied  by  Artemidorus,  and  from  him  again  by  Strabo, 
and  are  repeated  by  Pliny,  iEllian  and  other  later  writers.  In 
fact  it  appears  probable  that  the  work  of  Agatharchides  was 
the  original  source  of  all  the  information  possessed  concern- 
ing the  Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior  by  either  Greek  or 
Boman  writers  down  to  a  late  period. 


>  Agatharoh.  §  57:  Diod.  iii  28. 
«  Id.  §  58 ;  Diod.  iii.  29. 
»  Id.  §  59 ;  Diod.  iii.  30. 
*  Id.  §  60 ;  Diod.  iu.  31. 
'  Some  of  these  are  again  foand  at  a 
later  period  in  Ptolemy,  who  has  of 


course  given  them  a  more  definite  post- 
tion.  bnt  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  we 
can  rely  upon  the  names  given  to  such 
fluctuating  and  barbarous  tribes  being 
applied  to  the  same  people  at  ao  long 
an  interval. 
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He  was  also  the  first  to  recount  many  curious  particulars 
concerning  the  wild  animals  that  were  found  in  these  remote 
regions,  and  with  which  the  hunting  expeditions  of  the  Ptole- 
mies had  brought  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  into  acquaintance. 
Thus  he  described  the  camelopard,  the  ostrich,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  several  species  of  apes  or  baboons,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Cynocephali,  Cepi  and  Sphinxes;  the  Crocottas  or 
laughing  hyssna,  and  the  wild  bulls,  which  he  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  carnivorous,  but  justly  described  as  animals 
of  terrible  ferocity.*  After  speaking  of  the  huge  serpents  with 
which  these  countries  were  said  to  abound  he  gave  a  very 
curious  account  of  one  which  had  been  captured  and  brought 
alive  to  Alexandria,  where  he  had  himself  seen  it,  and  which 
was  thirty  cubits  in  length.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  all  these  notices  of  the  remote 
Ethiopian  tribes  we  find  no  trace  of  the  supposed  abundance 
of  gold  among  them  which  bears  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
fables  current  concerning  them  in  the  time  of  Herodotus ;  an 
omission  the  more  singular  because  gold  is  really  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  and  gold  mines  were  actually  opened  under  Mehemet 
Ali  at  a  place  called  Fazoglo  in  Sennaar.^  Nor  do  the  old 
fables  concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  men  with  huge  ears,  and 
other  similar  tales  appear  to  have  found  a  place  in  the  pages 
of  Agatharchides.  The  extension  of  more  accurate  information 
was  gradually  displacing  all  such  fictitious  creations ;  it  was 
found  at  least  that  they  did  not  exist  in  Ethiopia. 

§  7.  Returning  from  these  remote  regions  towards  the  north, 
and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Eed  Sea,  Agatharchides 
next  proceeded  to  describe  the  Troglodyte,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountain  ranges  that  border  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  west,  at 
more  or  less  distance  from  the  coast,  throughout  almost  its 


37. 


*  Agatharch.  §  76 ;  Diod.  iii.  .35. 
'  Agathareh.  §  7S ;   Diodor.  iii.  36, 


'  Aa  usually  happens,  however,  it 


was  found  that  tho  rcniity  fell  fnr 
short  of  the  rumours  ourrent  concerning 
<hcm ;  and  they  were  soon  abandoned. 
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whole  length.*  Though  less  barbarous  than  the  Ichthyophagi 
of  the  coasts,  the  Troglodytes  were  still  in  a  yery  nide  con- 
dition; they  dwelt  principally  in  caves, — ^from  whence  their 
name — went  almost  naked,  and  had  their  wives  in  common ; 
'but  they  had  extensive  flocks  and  herds,  of  which  they  drank 
the  milk  and  blood,  as  well  as  consumed  the  flesh.  It  was 
their  custom  to  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well 
as  those  afflicted  by  any  protracted  disease.  Their  habits  of 
life  were  doubtless  determined  in  great  measure  by  local  con- 
ditions ;  and  those  of  the  mountain  tribes  who  inhabit  the  same 
ranges  at  the  present  time  are  still  very  little  removed  from 
barbarism.  But  ancient  writers  were  chiefly  impressed  with 
their  habit  of  dwelling  in  caves,  and  hence  applied  the  name 
of  Troglodytes  to  the  people  adjoining  the  western  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After  this  general  description  of  the  habits  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides  appears  to  have  given  in  some  detail  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
or  the  Troglodytic  coast,  as  it  was  generally  termed,  not, 
however,— so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  existing  abstracts — 
giving  a  regular  Periplus  or  enumeration  of  the  ports,  islands 
and  headlands,  but  merely  noticing  the  more  interesting 
and  striking  natural  phenomena.  Thus  he  mentioned  the 
hot  springs  near  Arsinoe;  the  Scarlet  Mountain  near  Myos 
Hormus,^  the  extensive  bay  called  Foul  Bay  (koKito^  ^Ajcd- 
dapros:)  from  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  it  abounded, 
and  the  island  of  Topazes,  celebrated  for  the  gems  of  that 
name;^  but  did  not  even  notice  the  important  port  of  Bere- 
nice in  the  same  neighbourhood.  From  thence  to  Ptolemais 
Epitheras  (the  great  hunting-station  of  the  Ptolemies)  the  sea 


•  Agatbaroh.  §§  61-^;  Diodor.  iii 
82.33. 

'  Gonoeming  the  position  of  this 
celebrated  port,  and  the  bright  red 
mountains  that  senre  to  identify  it  (fipoi 


AuXrAScf),  see  Note  A,  Chapter  XY. 
p.  607. 

'  Agatharch.  §§  81,  82 ;  Diod.  iii. 
39. 
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was  said  to  be  very  shallow  and  abounding  in  sea-weed  and 
sand-banksy  so  as  to  be  very  difficult  of  navigation  for  the 
large  ships  that  were  required  for  the  transport  of  the  ele- 
phants. But  beyond  Ptolemais  the  coast  trended  towards  the 
east,  while  the  sea  became  deep  and  open,  and  presented  no 
difficulties  to  the  navigator,  though  abounding  in  huge  fish 
and  sea  monsters  of  various  kinds.  The  adjoining  tracts  were 
traversed  by  rivers,  which  took  their  rise  in  the  Psebcean 
mountains ' — ^a  name  by  which  the  author  must  have  meant 
to  designate  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  though  he  applies 
the  same  name  to  the  promontories  that  close  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf,  and  form  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.^  It  is 
smgular  that  he  appears  to  have  given  no  particulars  con- 
cerning these  straits,  or  the  cinnamon  and  spice  producing 
lands  beyond  them. 

§  8.  Instead  of  this  he  returned  (according  to  our  existing 
abstracts)  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  or  the  inmost 
bight  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  proceeded  to  describe  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  Arabian  coast  of  that  sea.^  Many  of 
the  points  mentioned  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty, 
though  his  description,  at  least  as  transmitted  to  us,  is  un- 
accompanied with  any  statement  of  distances.  Thus  the  spot 
named  Phoenicon,  or  the  palm-grove,  on  the  Gulf  of  Heroo- 
polis, may  be  safely  identified  with  the  modem  Tor,  still  famous 
for  its  groves  of  palm-trees;  the  headland  that  separates  the 
GvHb  of  Suez  and  Akabah  (now  called  Bas  Mahomed)  with 
the  small  island  lying  off  it,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Island  of 
Seals,  are  clearly  described ;  the  barren  and  precipitous  rocks 
that  bound  the  coast  for  a  considerable  distance  in  one  part, 
the  swarm  of  small  islands  in  another,  and  the  marshy  and 
wooded  tract  that  succeeds,  are  found  well  to  agree  with  the 
observations  of  modem  voyagers.'    The  names  of  the  different 


*  Agatharch.  §  84 ;  Diodor.  uL  41. 

*  Diod.  ibid. 

»  Agathansh.  §§  85-94 ;  Diodor.  iii. 
42-45. 


*  Agatharchid.  §§  85-94;  Diodor. 
iii.  42-44.  The  same  particulars  are 
repeated  from  Artemidoms  by  Strabo, 
ZTi.  4,  §  18. 
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Arabian  tribes  are  of  comparatiyely  little  interest,  though  that 
of  the  Thamudeni  is  still  to  be  traced  in  the  modem  Thamud, 
a  tribe  dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hedjaz.  The 
Debae,  who  dwelt  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  same  region,  were  noted  for  their  extensive  herds  of  camels, 
their  territory  was  said  also  to  abound  in  gold,  which  was  found 
also  in  great  quantities  in  that  of  the  Gasandse  or  Gasanden- 
ses,  farther  towards  the  south.^  No  gold  is  now  known  to 
exist  in  these  regions. 

§  9.  South  of  these  tribes,  occupying  the  south-western  comer 
of  Arabia,  were  situated  the  Sabceans,  a  nation  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.  It  is  especially  to  Agatharchides  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  this  people,  which  gave  origin  to  the  name  of 
Arabia  Felix  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  peninsula,  and 
which  continued  to  be  repeated  by  Greek  and  Boman  writers 
down  to  a  late  period.®  The  territory  of  Yemen  is  indeed 
naturally  the  most  fertile  part  of  Arabia,  but  it  was  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  spices  that  constituted  the  great 
wealth  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  quantity  of  these  that 
we  are  told  the  inhabitants  were  debilitated  by  the  excess  of 
fragrant  odours,  and  compelled  to  burn  bitumen  and  goats' 
beards  in  order  to  counteract  their  influence  (!).  The  sea-coast 
produced  balsam,  cassia,  and  another  fragrant  plant,  which  was 
not  exported,  as  its  perfume  did  not  last ;  in  the  interior  were 
forests  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  cinnamon  and  other  odoriferous 
trees,  mixed  with  palms  and  tall  reeds.®  But  besides  the  spices 
thus  produced  in  their  own  country,  they  imported  them  in 
large  quantities  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa  (the  Begio 
Ginnamomifera),^  and  again  exported  them  to  the  surround- 


'  Agatbaichid.  §§  92-96 ;  Diod  iii. 
45. 

•  Id.  §§  97-102 ;  ap.  Diod.  cc.  46, 47  ; 
Artemidor.  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  19 ; 
Plin.  H.  N, 

*  These  forests  were  said  to  swarm 
with  serpents  of  very  small  size,  bnt 
whose  bite  was  deadly  (lb.  §  98).  They 


are  probably  the  same  as  the  "  winged 
serpents  "  described  by  Herodotus  (iii. 
108)  as  abounding  in  thece  regions, 
and  interfering  with  the  gathering  of 
frankincense. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  they  are  de- 
scribed as  traversing  the  sea  which 
separated  them  from  this  part  of  Africa 
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ing  nations.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  was  in  fact 
derived  mainly  from  their  trade  in  these  commodities,  which 
was  considered  as  the  most  lucrative  known,  and  having 
been  carried  on  by  the  Sabaeans  for  centuries  past  had  been 
the  means  of  accumulating  enormous  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  country.  Hence  they  had  magnificent  palaces, 
resplendent  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  they  drank 
from  goblets  of  gold,  studded  with  gems,  and  even  their  seats 
and  couches  were  overlaid  with  silver.  Their  capital  city 
was  called  by  Agatharchides  Saba,  but  it  appears,  as  we  learn 
from  Artemidorus,  to  have  also  borne  the  name  of  Mariaba, 
which  is  still  retained  in  the  modem  name  of  Mareb,  the 
rains  of  which  are  still  extant  about  80  miles  E.  of  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen.* 

§  10.  Besides  this  trade  their  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean 
were  the  resort  of  numerous  ships  from  the  neighbouring 
countries  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  together  with 
many  traders  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  :^  and  they  thus 
became  the  principal  enirepSt  of  the  trade  with  India.  We  have 
already  seen  that  it  was  probably  through  this  channel  that 
the  Alexandrian  merchants  obtained  their  Indian  commodities. 
The  stories  concerning  the  wealth  of  the  Sabseans,  as  well  as 
others  concerning  their  luxurious  habits  of  life,  are  evidently 
gross  exaggerations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  country 
was  really  at  this  time  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing 
conunerce,  which  was  carried  on  partly  by  sea,  but  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  also  by  land  caravans  passing  through  the 
territory  of  the  Minnseans  (the  Hedjaz)  to  the  city  of  Petra, 
which  had  already  become  a  great  emporium  for  the  trade  from 
all  parts  of  Arabia.^    Thither  also  repaired  caravans  from 


in  Tetselfl  made  of  hides  (Scpftarfyotf 
rKoioit),  apparently  similar  to  tiioae  in 
Q!«  among  the  Britons. 

'  Artemidoros  ap.  Strah.  xvi.  4, 
§19. 

'  Agathaichid.  §  103.  These  traders 
are  described  as  coming  *'from  the 


place  where  Alexander  founded  a  naval 
station  by  the  river  Indns."  The  name 
U  givon  in  Diodorus  (c.  47)  as  Potana : 
probably  Pattala  is  meunt,  tliough  tliat 
place  was  not  really  founded  by  Alex- 
ander. 
<  Agatharchid.  §  87 :  Diodor.  iii.  42. 
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Gerrha,  which  had  become  the  chief  emporimn  on  the  east  side 
of  Arabia,  so  that  its  inhabitants  were  said  to  rival  the  Sabeeans 
in  opulence.^ 

No  geographical  indications  are  preserved  by  Agatharehides 
(to  judge  firom  our  existing  extracts),  of  the  o/uier  coast  of 
Arabia,  bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  vague  notice 
of  certain  islands  to  the  south,  of  great  fertility  which  may 
possibly  refer  to  Socotora  and  the  neighbouring  islets^  is  of  the 
most  indefinite  character.  But  it  seems  probable  that  an 
allusion  at  the  end  of  his  work  *  to  some  islands  recently  dis- 
covered in  this  part  of  the  world  must  refer  to  those  just  men- 
tioned. His  account  of  the  astronomical  phenomena  observed 
in  these  southern  regions  is  in  great  part  inaccurate  and 
absurd,  and  can  only  have  been  gathered  firom  ignorant  navi- 
gators, who  did  not  themselves  understand  the  phenomena 
which  they  reported.^ 

Upon  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  cause  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  Agatharehides  entertained  sound 
views,  attributing  them  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains  taking 
place  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  from  the  summer  solstice 
to  the  autumnal  equinox;  a  fact  which  was  attested,  as  he 
observes,  by  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  regions.® 

§  11.  One  other  passage  of  Agatharehides  *  deserves  notice 
from  the  light  it  incidentally  throws  upon  the  navigation  of 
his  day.  After  pointing  out  the  contrast  between  the  Ethio- 
pians in  the  south,  and  the  Scythians  in  the  north,  resulting 
from  the  extremes  of  climate  in  the  two  cases,  he  adds  that, 
after  all,  the  intervals  which  separate  these  extremes  are  not 
so  very  great  For  that  many  persons  sailing  with  vessels 
carrying  cargoes,  and  having  a  favourable  wind,  would  reach 
Bhodes  in  ten  days,  from  the  Palus  Mteotis :  from  thence  it 
was  only  four  days'  sail  to  Alexandria,  and  ten  days'  voyage  up 


*  Agathazch.  §§  S7, 102. 

•  Id.  §  110. 

'  Id.  §  104 ;  Diod.  iii  48.  Bnt  we 
have  seen  that  the  same  thing  was  the 
case  to  a  oooaiderable  extent  even  with 


the  aooonnts  given  by  Onesicritaa  and 
Kearchus  as  they  have  been  transmitted 
tons. 

•  Id.  §  112. 

>  Agatharch.  §  66;  Diod.  ilL  84. 
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the  Nile  from  thence  would  suffice  in  many  cases  to  reach  the 
confines  of  Ethiopia.  So  that  a  continuous  voyage  of  twenty- 
four  days  was  sufficient  to  pass  from  the  coldest  regions  of  the 
world  to  the  hottest.  The  shortness  of  the  time  here  allowed 
for  the  ascent  of  the  Nile  is  remarkable,  and  could  certainly 
only  apply  to  very  exceptional  cases.  But  the  statement 
concerning  the  time  in  which  the  voyage  was  frequency 
made  from  the  Palus  MsBotis  to  Alexandria  is  curious  and 
instructive. 


Section  3. — Artemidorvs. 

§  1.  Nearly  contemporary  with  Agatharchides  was  Arte- 
mnoRUBy  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  who,  like  most  of  his 
oontemporfirieSy  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.  We  are 
told  that  he  flourished  in  the  169th  Olympiad  (b.o.  104^101  ^), 
and  it  is  certain  that  his  geographical  work  was  not  published 
until  after  that  of  Agatharchides,  of  which  he  made  great  use. 
His  principal  work  was  a  general  treatise  on  geography,  in 
which,  however,  special  attention  was  devoted  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the' Mediterranean  and  Euxine  Seas,  of  which  it 
contained  a  full  and  detailed  Periplus.^  Artemidorus  himself 
had  examined  a  large  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  had  even  visited  Gades  and  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  described  from  personal  inspection.^  In  regard  to  the  west 
of  Europe  generally  he  appears  to  have  collected  much  valuable 
information,  and  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo  as  correcting 


*  This  U  the  statement  of  his  epito- 
mixer  Mnidan  of  Heraclea.  'Aprcftt- 
Btfpos  84  6  *E^^iof  ytAypoi^s  tcarh.  ripf 
JaarotfrV  I^KOtfr^r  iyidriip  'OkvfiiridSa 
Tvyn^f,  p.  85,  ed.  Hadson. 

*  HareianuB  of  Heraclea,  who  had 
onmposed  aa  epitome  of  his  work,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  it  were  only  a  Periplns  of  the 
Mediterranean,  thongh  extending^  to 
eleren  books.  But  it  is  certain  that  it 
oontained  a  description  of  other  regions 


besides.  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  cites 
his  statements  concerning  Taprobane, 
which  were  found  in  his  ninth  book 
(8.  ▼.  Tairpofi^). 

»  Id.  ibid.  pp.  64,  65 ;  Strabo,  iii.  p. 
187.  He  correctly  stated  that  the 
Sacred  Promontory  (Oape  St.  Vincent), 
which  was  placed  by  Eratosthenes  at 
five  days'  yoyage  from  Gades,  was  not 
in  reality  disttint  from  that  dty  more 
than  1700  stadia  (Stmbo,  iii.  p.  148). 
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the  errors  of  earlier  writers,  such  as  Timeeus  and  Eratosthenes^ 
though  he  fell  into  others  in  his  turn.*  Throughout  his  work 
indeed  Strabo  appears  to  have  made  use  of  Artemidorus  as 
one  of  his  principal  authorities :  but  as  usual  he  only  cites 
him  in  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  where  he  has  occasion 
either  to  censure  his  statements,  or  refer  to  them  as  super- 
seding those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  absence  of  the 
original  work  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  of  the  advance 
really  made  by  Artemidorus  in  the  knowledge  of  Western 
Europe,  as  compared  with  Polybius  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
his  successor  Posidonius  on  the  other.  But  it  is  probable  that 
he  still  possessed  very  imperfect  information  concerning  the 
external,  or  Atlantic  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  still 
more  of  Britain.  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  a  late  writer,  describes 
Artemidorus  as  a  very  valuable  authority  for  the  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  his  Periplus  of  which  he  regi^ed  as  so 
accurate  that  he  himself  composed  an  abridgement  of  it.* 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  external  ocean,  both  towards  the 
west  and  the  east,  is  justly  regarded  by  the  same  authority  as 
very  vague  and  confused.  With  regard  to  the  Red  Sea  indeed 
and  the  nations  adjoining  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  of  the  interior,  Artemidorus  seems  to  have 
done  little  more  than  copy  Agatharchides,  his  account  of  them, 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,*  being  in  great  part 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  earlier  writer.    He,  how- 


*  strabo,  iii.  pp.  137|  148,  159 ;  iv.    ■  that    of  Menippus,  a  writer  of  tho 


pp.  183,  185,  19H. 

•  A  fragment  supposed  to  have 
formcil  i^art  of  this  abridgement  will 
be  fomid  in  Hudson's  Chograpki  Grxci 
Minores,  torn.  i.  pp.  60-74,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  the  valuable  edition  by  M. 
Miller  of  the  works  of  Marcianus  of 
Heraclea  and  some  other  minor  geo- 
graphers (8vo.  Paris,  1839),  as  well  as 
in  the  collection  of  the  Gtographi  Grxci 
Minores  by  C.  Miiller  (tom.  i.  pp.  563- 
572).  But  it  seems  ce I  tain,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  last  editor,  that  tho  extant 
fragment  does  not  belong  to  the 
abridgement  of  Artemidorus,  but  to 


Auo;ustan  age,  of  whose  work  Marcianus 
had  also  made  an  epitome. 

•  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  <:§  5-19,  pp.  769-778. 
No  mention  is  made  of  Agtitharcbides 
by  Strabo  in  conned  ion  with  this  de- 
scription, though  he  elsewhere  (p.  779) 
cites  him  at  second  hand  in  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea. 
It  is  evident  that  he  bad  never  seen 
his  original  work,  and  knew  only  that 
of  Artemidorus.    The  two  are  printed 
side  by  side  by  C.  MiilUr,  from  whence 
it  is  rotfdily  seen  how  closely  the  one 
is  copied  from  the  other. 
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ever,  added  a  regular  Periplns  of  the  Bed  Sea,  giving  the 
distances  from  port  to  port,  and  from  headland  to  headland, 
winch  are  not  found  in  our  existing  extracts  from  Agatharchides, 
and  are  a  raluable  addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge.^ 
He  described  also  in  detail,  though  without  giving  distances, 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Straits  and  the  Promontory  of 
Deiie  to  the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Keras),  under  which  name 
he  designated  the  eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  now  known  as 
Cape  Guardafui.^  He  was  aware  that  from  tiience  the  coast 
trended  away  towards  the  south,  but  in  this  direction,  he  adds, 
nothing  more  was  known  of  it.^  On  this  side  therefore 
geography  had  made  no  progress  since  the  days  of  Era* 
tosthenes. 

§  2.  In  regard  to  India  on  the  other  hand  Artemidorus 
appears  to  have  followed  inferior  authorities,  and  his  account  of 
that  country  is  treated  by  Strabo  as  superficial  and  inaccurate. 
The  statement  quoted  from  him  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  does  not  however  bear  out  this  censure :  he  described  that 
river  as  flowing  &om  the  Emodi  Mountains  (one  of  the  names 
under  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  Himalaya)  towards  the 
south,  till  it  reached  a  city  called  by  the  same  name  (Ganges) 
and  then  turning  to  the  east  and  holding  that  course  as  far  as 
Palibothra  and  its  outflow  into  the  sea.^  His  estimate  of  the 
size  of  Taprobane — which  he  stated  to  be  7000  stadia  in  length 
and  5000  in  breadth' — though  greatly  exaggerated,  did  not 

'  The  whole  length  of  the  Be<l  Sea  simply  from  west  to  east.    Its  large 

he  estimated  at  14,000  stadia  (1400  G.  affluent,  abounding  in  crocodiles  and 

miles) :    which  considerablv  exceeds  ;  dolphins,  which  he  called  CEdanes,  is 

the  troth,  the  real  length  being  just  !  otherwise  unknown,  but  it  seems  pro- 

about     1200    geographical,   or    1400  ;  bable  that  the  true  readinc:  is  OifiAtniis, 

Englifk  miles.  I  or  *Io/A«b^s,  as  suggested  by  the  most 

*  Id^  xvi.  4,  §§  14,  15.  I  recent  editors,  Goray  and  Kramer  {ad 

*  TfActrraioy  inpurriipiop  r^s  irapaXia^  j  loc.) ;  in  which  case  we  have  here  the 
rauTy\%   rh   N^ov  tiipas,    Kofi^eum  Bh  \  first  mention  by  name  of  the  Jumna. 
TovTo  &s  4wl  fiM<nifi0plttM  ovKiriy  ^fflv,  !       '  Stephan.  Byzant.  s.  y.  Tanpofiiyri, 
cxo^cv  \ifk4vwf  iyoyptupiis  ovBk  r&Kotv  \  Our  existing  text  of  Stephanus  gives 
lik  rh  fiiiK^i  thtu  yvipiftoy  r^y  i^iis  1  only  500  stadia  for  the  breadth  of  the 


vapa\iatf.    Id.  §  14,  p.  774.  |  island,  but  that  is  clearly  erroneous, 

*  Stmb.    XT.    p.  719.     Though    of  ,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should 
course  not  btrictly  accurate,  this  de-  j  read,  as  suggested  by  Forbiger,  ircrra- 
scription  ia  undoubtedly  an   improve-   I  iho-xiAW  for  ircrraico<rI«v. 
ment  on  the  received  idea  that  it  flowed  ' 
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differ  materially  from  that  given  by  other  geographers:  the 
vast  size  of  that  island  having  become  a  received  fact  in  tra* 
ditional  geography.  Towards  the  north  his  knowledge  was 
bounded  by  the  same  limits  as  that  of  his  predecessors : 
beyond  the  Tank's,  he  stated,  nothing  was  known,  but  that 
Sarmatian  tribes  occupied  the  regions  to  the  north.^ 

§  3.  Artemidorus  is  censured  by  his  epitomizer  Marcianus  as 
deficient  in  accurate  geographical  knowledge/  by  which  he 
probably  means  that  he  made  no  attempt  to  determine  the 
position  of  places  by  their  latitude  and  longitude  (in  the 
manner  subsequently  introduced  by  Ptolemy) :  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  determination  of 
distances,  and  not  only  produced  in  this  manner  the  most 
accurate  Periplus  in  detail  that  had  yet  been  put  together  of 
the  internal  seas  (the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine),  but 
entered  into  an  elaborate  computation  of  the  total  length  of 
the  habitable  world,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Sacred  Promontory,  which  is  adopted  by  Pliny  as  the  most 
accurate  known  to  him.  It  will  be  worth  while  briefly  to 
compare  the  results  with  those  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes.^ 

The  whole  distance  from  the  Indian  Ocean  at  .the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  Gades  he  computed  at  68,545  stadia ;  a  sum 
total  which  he  made  up  as  foUows.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  through  India  and  Parthia  to  Myriandrus  on  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  he  reckoned  41,725  stadia :  thence  by  the  most  direct 


»  PUn.  H,  N.  il  108,  §  246. 

*  T^f  fi^p  iutptfiovs  yurfpw^las  \*i' 
vfToi,  Epii.  p.  65. 

*  We  Aave  here  the  advantage  that 
besidee  the  extract  giyen  by  Pliny  {H. 
N.  ii.  108,  §  242,  foU.),  who  has  oon- 
verted  the  stadia  into  Roman  miles,  we 
find  that  the  measnrements  agree  so 
exactly  with  those  given  by  Agathe- 
merus  [Oeograph.  i.  4)  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  l>oth  are  taken  directly  from 
the  same  source.  The  two  statements 
thus  serve  mutually  to  correct  one 
another;  and  Agathemerus  has  in 
many  instances  supplied  details  which 
arc  wanting  in  Pliny.    The  numbers 


are,  as  usual,  fireqnently  corrupt,  Imt 
by  comparing  the  two  lists,  and  the 
details  with  the  sums  total,  they  can  in 
most  instances  be  restored  with  reason- 
able  certainty. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Artemidonu, 
in  stating  these  distances,  appears  to 
have  reckoned  them  all  from  Gades; 
while  Eratosthenes  and  other  writers 
generally  reckoned  them  from  the 
i^trait  of  the  Columns,  and  we  do  not 
know  exactly  the  distance  assigned  by 
Artemidorus  between  the  twa  But 
the  interval  is  stated  by  Strabo  at  750, 
or  800  stadia;  and  the  diflbrence  is 
immaterial  (Strabo,  iii.  1,  p.  140). 
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coarse  by  sea,  touching  at  C jprus,  Patara  in  Lycia,  the  islands 
of  Rhodes  and  Astypalsaa,  the  promontory  of  TsBnarus  in 
Laconia,  Cape  Pachynns  and  Lilybaemn  in  Sicily  and  Caialis 
in  Sardinia,  to  Cades  26,820/  To  this  he  added  3932  stadia 
finom  Gades  by  the  Sacred  Promontory  to  that  of  the  Artabri 
(Cape  Finisterre)  ^  which  he  appears  to  have  considered — con- 
trary to  the  received  opinion  among  his  contemporaries — ^as 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe. 

§  4.  But  besides  this  computation,  which  (as  will  be  seen) 
did  not  differ  materially  firom  that  of  Eratosthenes,  though 
based  upon  more  accurate  measurements  in  detail,  Artemi- 
dorns  gave  another  estimate,  founded  as  far  as  possible  upon 
itinerary  or  terrestrial  measurements,  which  he  regarded  as 
more  trustworthy  than  those  by  sea.^  This  second  line  pro- 
ceeded across  Asia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gtoiges  to  the 
Euphrates,  a  distance  which  he  reckoned  at  41,350  stadia:' 
thence  to  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia  2550 ;  thence  through  Phrygia 
and  Caria  to  Ephesus  3320  stadia;  from  Ephesus  across  the 
^gean  Sea  to  Delos  1600,  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
1700  stadia.  Thence  he  drew  the  line  by  Fatrse,  Leucadia, 
Corcyra,  to  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  and  thence  across 
the  sea  to  Brundusium«  which  he  placed  at  3880  stadia  from 
C!orinth :  thence  to  Bome  by  land  2880  stadia^    From  Bome 


•  Note  B,  p.  102. 

'  In  regaxd  to  this  nnmber  the  MBS. 
bolh  of  Pliny  and  AnithemeniB  va^ 
(tee  M filler's  note).  As  we  kno%  from 
Stnbo  that  Artemidonis  correctly  re- 
dnoed  the  distance  from  Gades  to  the 
fiMrred  Promontory  to  1700  stadia,  it 
ftttms  difllcnlt  to  beUeve  that  he  re- 
garded the  oUier  as  projecting  more 
thsn  2000  stadia,  or  (uccording  to  one 
Teadmg)  more  than  5000  stadia  fiirlher 
irest 

*  The  expression  **alia  vis,  gnm 
ttrtaor,  itinere  terrene  maxime  patct  a 
Gange,**  Ac.  is  indeed  fonnd  only  in 
Pliny,  and  not  in  Agathemems,  but  it 
is  certainly  most  prolable  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  Artemidoms  and  not  from 
Pliny  himself. 

VOL.  IL 


'  No  details  are  here  given ;  bnt  on 
the  former  line  Agatbemerus  reckons 
16,000  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  to  that  of  the  Indus;  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Caspian  Gates  15,300: 
and  thence  to  the  Euphrates  10,050; 
making  up  piedsely  the  sum  here 
ststed.  The  point  on  the  Euphrates 
was  probably  the  Zeugma  (opposite 
Bir),  from  whence  was  the  shortest 
overland  route  to  Myriandrus. 

Strabo  states  (p.  664)  tbat  Artemi- 
donis agreed  with  Eratosthenes  in 
regard  to  the  dirt  ct  distance  from  the 
Euphrates  to  India ;  and  we  know  that 
Eratosthenes  reckoned  in  round  num* 
bers  40,000  stadia;  but  doubUess  the 
difccreptincy  was  regarded  by  Strabo 
I  ns  immaterial. 
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he  followed  the  line  of  the  Boman  roads  to  Scingomagus  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  a  distance  of  519  Roman  miles  or 
4152  stadia;  thence  to  lUiberis  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
3747  stadia,  and  thence  through  Spain  to  Gades  6650  stadia.^ 
The  whole  result  thus  obtained  was  71,560  stadia :  an  excess 
of  more  than  3000  stadia  over  his  other  estimate,  which  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  devious  course  that  this  second 
line  had  in  fact  pursued.  Of  the  extent  of  those  deviations 
Artemidorus  had  undoubtedly  no  idea,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  he  really  regarded  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Brundusimn, 
Bome,  Susa,  Illiberis  and  Gades,  as  situated  nearly  enough 
in  the  same  latitude  to  allow  of  a  line  passing  through  those 
points  presenting  any  approximation  to  a  measurement  of 
the  earth's  longitude.^  Yet  we  find  no  indication  of  his  having 
applied  any  subsequent  correction  to  the  sum  total  thus 
attained :  and  it  appears  certain  that,  while  Artemidorus  de- 
serves great  credit  for  having  seen  the  important  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  Boman  roads,  with  their  measured  dis- 
tances, he  still  failed  to  see  the  necessity  of  applying  to  these 
itinerary  distances  the  corrections  necessary  in  order  to  deduce 
from  them  any  geographical  results. 

§  5.  He  next  proceeded  to  give  in  like  manner  a  measure- 
ment of  the  breadth  of  the  habitable  world  from  the  Ethiopian 
Ocean,  which  he  placed  5000  stadia  to  the  soutii  of  Meroe ' — 


*  Agathemenis,  §  17 ;  Plin.  H.N,  ii. 
108,  §  244.  The  numbers  in  the  two 
last  cases  are  corrupt  and  erroneous  in  all 
our  MSS.  I  have  adopted  the  correc- 
tions proposed  by  C.  MuUer.  The  sum 
total  being  fixed,  as  Agnthemerus  and 
Pliny  here  coincide,  the  details  are  of 
less  importance.  But  as  the  route 
followed  by  Artemidorus  through  Gaul 
and  Spain  is  uncertain,  we  cannot  feel 
any  security  as  to  the  numbers  nven. 

*  It  is  sufficient  to  say  rougmy  that 
Ephesus  and  Corinth  are  in  about  38^ 
N.  lat,  Bome  about  42%  Susa  (Scingo- 
magus), above  45°,  and  Gades  36|°. 

It  appears  almost  more  strange  that 
in  a  sea  with  which  the  Greeks  were 


Greece  and  Italy,  he  oould  sappoee 
that  a  line  from  Patr»  by  Leooadia, 
Gorcyra,  and  the  Acrooeraunian  Fjto- 
moutory  to  Bnmdusium  would  nearly 
coincide  with  a  prolongation  of  the 
parallel  through  Ephesus  and  Oorinth. 
But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  map 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  oonceived  by 
Strabo,  we  shall  see  that  it  in  great 
measure  agrees  with  this  assumption 
of  Artemidorus. 

'  The  mention  of  this  Ethiopian 
Ocean  is  very  remarkable.  Though 
Strabo  has  preserved  to  us  such  copious 
extracts  from  ^e  part  of  the  work  of 
Artemidorus  relating  to  the  Erythraan 
Sea  and  the  E^iopian  tribes,*  there  is 


60  well  acquainted  as  that  between  (   no  mention  of  anytning  oonesponding 
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to  the  TanaiSy  his  extreme  limit  to  the  north.    This  also  he 

reckoned  along  two  different  lines,  both  however  proceeding 

from  Alexandria  by  Bhodes  to  Tenedos  and  the  mouth  of  the 

Hellespont,  and  thence  by  the  Bosphorus  to  Cape  Carambis, 

from  whence  it  crossed  the  Euxine  to  the  entrance  of  the 

Pains  Maeotis  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanals.    The 

two  calculations  (into  the  details  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 

enter)  gave  as  their  results  18,056  and  18,690  stadia  respec- 

tiTely  from  Alexandria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais.    Adding 

to  these  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  Meroe,  which  he 

estimated,  in  accordance  with  Eratosthenes,  at  10,000  stadia, 

and  that  to  the  Ethiopian  Ocean  at  5000  more,  we  should  obtain 

totals  of  33,056  and  33,690  stadia,  the  last  of  which  cor- 

lesponds  exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  (according  to  the 

best  MSS.)  of  4212  miles  or  33,696  stadia.^    He  thus  arrived 

at  the  same  conclusion  with  Eratosthenes  that  the  breadth  of 

the  inhabited  world  was  rather  less  than  half  its  length.    Their 

resolts  were  however  based  on  a  very  different  calculation ; 

Eratosthenes   having  extended  his  measurement  far  to  the 

north  in  Scythia  in  order  to  attain  the  latitude  of  Thule,  while 

Artemidoms  carried  his  farther  to  the  south,  to  the  supposed 

Ethiopian  Ocean« 

§  6.  Besides  these  principal  lines,  numerous  other  distances 
are  cited  from  Artemidoms  by  Strabo,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  given  along  a  line  of  itinerary  route  from 
Ephesus  to  \h!^  Euphrates,  which  he  expressly  described  as 
being  the  high-road  followed  by  all  who  travelled  towards  the 


to  tliifl  espressiozi.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Artemioonu  had  supposed  the  sea 
to  gweep  round  from  the  Southern 
Horn  (which  was  the  farthest  point 
blown  to  him)  at  once  to  the  south  of 
Ethiopia.  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have 
aeen,  placed  the  Beg^on  of  Cinnamon 
in  the  same  naraUel  with  the  bem- 
britA  on  the  Upper  Nile,  at  a  distance 
of  XX»  stadia  sonth  of  Meioe. 

*  For  the  discussion  of  these  numhers 
ftee  the  note  of  G.  Miiller  on  Agathe- 
iDenis  in  his  Gtographi  Grmci  Minores 


(torn.  ii.  p.  481).  The  old  editions  of 
Agathemerus  all  gave  8000  stadia  for 
the  first  stage  in  the  measurement— the 
distance  ^m  the  Ethiopian  Ocean  to 
Meroe— hut  all  the  best  MSB.  have 
5000 ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  result 

Siven  by  Pliny  ai-oording  to  the  best 
ISS. ;  the  received  text  of  later  edi- 
tions (including  that  of  Silli^)  having 
been  altered  in  accordance  with  a  con- 
jecture of  HBrduin't<,  so  as  to  correspond 
with  the  erroneous  reading  of  Agathe- 
merus. 

F   2 
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east.*  It  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Mseander  to  Laodicea, 
thence  through  Fhrygia,  the  Faroreios,  and  Lycaonia,  to  Mar 
zaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadociay  from  which  it  proceeded  to 
the  Euphrates,  at  a  place  called  Tomisa  on  the  borders  of 
Sophene  in  Armenia^  which  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
a  town  of  importance.*  From  thence  a  line  of  route  led  across 
the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  southwards  to  Samosata,  and  thence 
across  Mesopotamia.  East  of  the  Euphrates,  according  to 
StrabOy  the  distances  given  by  Artemidorus  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  Eratosthenes;  probably  he  had  in  fact  no  fresh 
materials  by  which  to  correct  them.' 

The  work  of  Artemidorus  appears  to  have  continued  for  a 
long  period  to  enjoy  considerable  reputation,  probably  on 
account  of  its  general  and  systematic  character,  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  of  its  details  as  to  distances,  dimensions  of  islands, 
&c.  At  the  same  time  Strabo,  though  frequently  availing 
himself  of  its  authority,  does  not  place  it  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Folybius  and  Fosidonius,  nor  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  regular  exposition  of  the  system  of  its  autiior,  which 
probably  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes. 

§  7.  To  the  same  period  with  Artemidorus  belong  two  other 
writers  whose  names  deserve  a  passing  mention,  as  they  left 
geographical  works,  which,  though  now  utterly  lost,  are  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  authorities.  One  of  these  is  Metbo- 
DOBUS  of  Scepsis,  who  was  a  rhetorician  of  eminence,  and 
played  a  considerable  part  in  political  life.  Among  his  various 
writings,  we  are  told  that  he  left  a  Feriegesis,  which  most 
have  been  a  work  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character,  and 
from  which  the  statements  quoted  from  him  by  Fliny  and 


*  Aitemidor.  ap.  Steb.  xiv.  2,  p.  663. 
hn\  84  Koar^  ru  Mf  rirptwrai  tfvcuri 
roit  -M  rhs  iattroKks  Motwopoviruf  if 
'E^^irov.  At  a  later  period  this  line  of 
route  eeemB  to  ha^e  ceased  to  be  fre- 
quented, as  it  is  not  fonnd  in  any  of 
tne  Boman  Itineraries.  Its  details 
wiU  be  more  folly  esumined  in  the 
chapter  on  Strabo's  geography  of  these 


countries. 

•  It  is  caUed  by  Strabo  ^po^r 
ik^Uxoyov  (xii.  2,  p.  SSS),  and  was  given 
oyer  by  LucuUus  to  Ariarathes,  king 
of  Cappadocia,  as  a  reward  for  the  ser- 
rioes  he  had  rendered  in  the  Mithri* 
datie  War. 

'  Strabo,  ziv.  2,  p.  663. 


Skt.  4. 
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Stephanos  of  Byzantium  were  probably  taken.  Far  more 
nmnerous  are  the  citations  firom  the  other  author  above 
refeiied  to;  Cornelius  Alexaitdeb,  sumamed  Polthistob, 
on  account  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge.  He 
appears  to  have  left  a  considerable  number  of  works  treating 
of  the  geography,  as  well  as  the  history  and  antiquities,  of 
dijSerent  countries,  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Lycia,  Phrygia,  &c. :  but 
unfortunately  our  knowledge  of  them  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  jejune  citations  of  Stephanus  of  By2santium,  which  gene- 
rally preserve  to  us  nothing  more  than  barren  names." 


SscnoH  4. — Scymnus  Chius. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  a  little  work,  which  has 
received  in  modem  times  far  more  attention  than  it  deserves, 
from  the  accidental  circumstance  of  its  having  been  in  great 
part  preserved  to  us,  while  so  many  more  valuable  and  im- 
portant treatises  on  the  same  subject  have  perished.  This  is 
the  little  compendium  of  geography  in  iambic  verse,  com- 
monly known,  though  without  any  foundation,  under  the  name 
of  ScTMNUS  Cmus.  It  belongs  unquestionably  to  the  period 
we  are  now  considering,  being  dedicated  to  a  certain  Nico- 
medes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who,  as  C.  Miiller  has  shown,  must 
be  the  third  monarch  of  the  name,  who  reigned  from  the  year 
91  to  76  B.C.*  But  the  author  is  in  reality  wholly  unknown. 
The  principal  fragment  was  preserved  in  the  same  MS.  with 
the  Epitomes  of  Marcianus  of  Heraclea,  and  was  in  consc^ 
quence  first  published  under  the  name  of  that  .author — an 
attribution  clearly  erroneous.    Holstenius  and  Isaac  Yossius 


*  The  fragments  both  of  Metrodoma 
•ad  Alexander  Polyhistor  are  collected 
by  G.  Mfilkr  in  his  Fm^menta  Hittori- 
eorwm  Qrmoonm,  torn,  iii  pp.  203-214. 
It  is  QDoertain  whether  the  different 
writings  of  Aleximder  quoted  by  8te- 
phanns  under  the  names  of  KlyvKruMdj 


W9p\  KopUtt^  vfpl  AvkIksj  fte.,  formed 
separate  treatises,  or  were  parts  of  one 
great  work,  but  the  former  hypothesis 
is  the  most  probable. 

*  8ee  his  Prolegomena  in  his  Oeo^, 
OtKci  MinortBf  torn,  i  p.  IzxYii. 
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were  the  first  to  attribute  it  to  Scymnus  Chios,  a  writer  cited 
more  than  once  by  late  grammarians  as  author  of  a  Perie* 
gesis  :^  and  it  continued  to  pass  under  his  name  till  the  year 
1846,  when  Meineke,  in  republishing  the  extant  fragments, 
showed  clearly  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  ascribing  them 
to  that  writer.  The  real  work  of  Scymnus  Chius,  whose  age  is 
wholly  unknown,  appears  to  haye  been  in  prose,  and  the  few 
statements  cited  from  him  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  of 
our  author.* 

The  portions  of  the  work  that  have  been  preserved  to  us 
consist,  first,  of  a  long  continuous  fragment  of  more  than 
700  lines,  containing  the  introduction,  a  rambling  and  ill- 
written  prefatory  discourse,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  division  of  the  work  relating  to  Europe.  Besides  this, 
there  are  numerous  smaller  fragments  concerning  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides,  which  had 
been  incorporated  by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Feriplus  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  usually  published  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  that 
of  Arrian.^  All  that  related  to  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
wholly  lost  to  us. 

§  2.  The  anonymous  author  professes  to  have  composed  his 
little  work  in  imitation  of  the  chronological  treatise  of  ApoUo- 
dorus,  and  in  like  manner  put  it  in  iambic  verse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  more  easily  remembered.^  Both  his  style  and 
his  versification  are  very  indifferent ;  and  the  work  is  wholly 


'  Scynmua  Chins  is  cited  by  name 
several  times  by  Stephsmns  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  also  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Apolionins  Rhodias,  iy.  284.  Nothing 
is  known  oonceming  him  from  other 
sonioes. 

'  See  Meineke's  Prefifice  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Soymnos  Chins  (Berolin.  1846). 
His  views  have  been  adopted  by  0. 
Miiller  in  his  recent  edition  of  the 
Qtographi  Grmd  Minorea  (tom.  L  Pro- 
legom.  p.  Izxiv-lxxvii).  Meineke  bow- 
over  has  retained  the  name  **ntpot6 
lon^ro  duorum  siecnlorum  usu  recep- 
tum/'  and,  as  a  luattcr  of  convenience, 


I  have  done  the  same,  when  I  have 
had  occasion  to  cite  the  little  work  in 
question. 

'  They  were  first  recovered,  and  dia- 
tingnished  from  the  prose  text  in  which 
they  are  thns  incor{)orated,  by  Holste- 
nius,  whose  arrangement  of  the  verses 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the 
later  editors. 

*  vv.  19-35.  It  is  singular  that  be 
does  not  advert  to  the  geographieal  work 
of  Apollodoms,  which  was  also  in 
iambic  verse  (see  above,  p.  49X  ^^^ 
would  seem  to  furnish  a  better  prece- 
dent 
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destitute  of  anything  like  poetical  ornament  or  character ;  but 
these  defects  might  be  excused,  if  the  matter  were  more  valu- 
able or  trustworthy.  The  book  was  indeed  designed  only  as  a 
popular  compendium  for  general  use :  and  therefore  makes  no 
pretence  to  novelty  or  profound  research.*  But  while  its 
writer  gives  a  long  list  of  authors  whom  he  had  consulted,  or 
professed  to  consult/  he  was  wholly  without  the  critical  skill 
to  compare  and  discriminate  between  his  different  authorities, 
or  to  discard  the  statements  of  earlier  writers,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  geographical  knowledge  had  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Thus  one  of  his  principal  authorities  is  Ephorus,  and  he  often 
makes  unhesitating  use  of  that  author,  without  reference  to  the 
results  of  more  recent  discoveries.  The  consequence  is  that 
his  book,  instead  of  representing  the  state  of  geographical 
knowledge  in  his  own  day,  is  a  jumble  of  confused  statements 
belonging  to  wholly  different  periods.  By  far  its  greatest 
value  at  the  present  day  arises  from  the  notices  taken  horn 
Ephorus,  Timaeus,  and  other  earlier  authors  (cited  with  their 
names),  concerning  the  foundation  of  the  different  Greek 
colonies  and  cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  respect  indeed  we  derive  from  it  some  important  accessions 
to  our  knowledge.  But  in  a  strictly  geographical  point  of 
view  it  is  almost  wholly  worthless. 

§  3.  The  best  part  of  that  which  remains  to  us,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  which 
is  taken  principally,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  Demetrius 


*  Its  author,  however,  claims  in  one 
paewge  (vv.  128-136)  to  have  carefully 
mvestigated  and  vieiied  in  penon  not 
only  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  bnt  thoee  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Ionian  Seas,  and  those  of  Tyrihenia, 
8icily,  and  other  western  laods,  as  well 
as  Cartilage  and  a  great  part  of  Libya. 
But  it  is  certain  that  no  trace  of  any 
additional  information  derived  from 
this  sonroe  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  poem. 

*  Unfortonately  this  passage  of  his 
work  (TV.  110-125)  is  oormpt,  and  the 


names  of  several  of  the  authors  cannot 
be  determined.  Ho  professes  to  have 
followed  Eratosthenes  most  of  all,  then 
Ephorus,  Dionysius  of  Chalcis,  who  had 
written  five  books  on  the  rrfdrcts,  or 
foundations  of  cities,  the  Sicilian  Gleon 
(a  writer  very  little  known,  but  cited 
also  by  Marcianus  of  Heradea)  and 
Timosthenes.  Then  follow  some  lines 
which  cannot  be  deciphered,  after  which 
he  adds  the  names  of  Timieus  and 
Herodotus. 
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of  Callatiay  a  writer  otherwise  almost  nnknowiiy'  bnt  who  seems 
to  have  been  judicious  and  well-informed.  Besides  the  Periplns 
of  its  shores,  we  find  many  interesting  notices  of  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  numerous  Milesian  and  other  Ionian  colonies  that 
bordered  its  circumference."  But  of  the  Scythian  tribes  on  the 
north  his  account  is  taken  exclusively  from  Ephorus,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  progress  had  been  made  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge  in  that  quarter.  He  states  indeed  that 
the  Borysthenes  was  navigable  for  forty  days  from  its  mouth  ;* 
and  dwells  strongly  upon  its  commercial  advantages — ^its 
quantity  of  large  fish,  as  well  as  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
crops  of  com  on  its  fertile  banks,  so  that  he  terms  it  ^  the 
most  useful "  of  all  rivers ;  ^  but  he  describes  it  as  inaccessible 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  ice  and  snow.  Beyond 
the  nations  that  he  enumerates,  none  of  whom  were  far  removed 
from  the  Euxine,  he  says  that  the  country  was  altogether 
uninhabited  and  unknown.  The  Tanais,  he  tells  us,  was 
according  to  some  a  branch  of  the  Araxes — a  strange  miscon- 
ception, though  shared  as  we  have  seen,  even  by  Aristotle' — 
but  Ephorus  described  it  as  flowing  from  a  great  lake;  a 
statement  probably  copied  from  Herodotus. 

§  4.  With  regard  to  the  west  of  Euiope  his  accounts  are 
very  confused  and  erroneous,  and  evidently  reflect  the  vague 
notions  current  in  the  days  of  Ephorus  and  Timseus,  without 
reference  to  the  more  exact  information  that  was  available  at 
the  time  he  wrote.  Thus  he  represents  the  Celts  as  inhabiting 
the  whole  western  region  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gades 
and  Tartessus  (an  old  name  which  he  borrowed  from  Era- 
tosthenes^) to  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic    He  adds  a 


'  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Demetrins,  inentioned  without  any 
other  adjunot  by  Agatharchides  (§  64)| 
aa  one  of  the  writecs  who  had  given 
the  best  aooountsof  the  northern  regions 
of  the  earth. 

•  8ee  Chapter  IV,  §  2. 

'  V.  816.  This  statement  is  un- 
doubtedly copied  from  Herodotus,  and 


goes  far  to  show  that  there  is  no  error 
in  the  existing  text  of  that  author,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  aooumcy  of 
his  information. 

'  olros  8^  ir6rrm¥  iirrX  xpcMfS^tfratros, 
▼.  813. 

*  Mi!Uwdo9i4ia,  i.  13,  §  16. 

'  The  name  of  TartesBUS,  which  was 
at  first  applied  to  the  south  of  Spain 
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storange  story  of  there  being  a  great  northern  colmnn  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  conntry  projecting  like  a  promontory 
into  a  stormy  sea,  from  the  foot  of  which  the  Danube  (Ister) 
took  its  rise.^  That  river  he  conceiyed,  in  accordance  with  the 
notion  so  long  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  to  flow  with  one 
arm  into  the  Adriatic,  with  another  into  the  Enxine ;  and  he 
repeats,  as  usual,  the  fables  concerning  the  Eridanus,  and 
the  amber  distilling  from  the  poplars  on  its  banks.  He  also 
places  the  Electrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  mentions  two 
other  islands  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  producing  the 
finest  tin.* 

On  the  other  hand  his  notices  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria  and  Spain,  from  Massilia  and  its  dependencies 
to  Bhoda  near  Emporium,  and  even  the  outlying  settlement  of 
Maenace  near  the  columns  of  Hercules,  is  exact  and  instructive. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  his  account  of  the  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily,  concerning  which  he  had  good  authorities;  but  he 
does  not  even  condescend  to  mention  by  name  those  of  Punic 
origin,  though  Panormus  and  Lilybaeum  were  undoubtedly  in 
his  time  among  the  most  important  cities  of  the  island.  *  His 
account  of  Italy  is  in  like  manner  very  confused ;  here  again 
his  information  concerning  the  Greek  colonies  is  valuable  and 


genevaUr,  gradually  diBappearod  as  the 
Oieeka  beoame  better  aoquainted  with 
that  coontry,  much  aa  the  name  of 
Catibay  has  done  in  modem  times. 
Eimioathenes  stiU  applied  the  name  to 
the  territory  near  Galpe ;  bat  Artemi- 
donn,  who  had  himself  Tisited  the 
ooonlry,  denied  tbat  any  Bach  name 
was  found  there  (Strab.  lii  2,  p.  148). 
Oihen  nwe  the  name  of  Tartessus  to  a 
river,  which  Stftibo  identifies  with  the 
BsBtis  or  Guadalquivir;  and  he  oon- 
saden  the  region  of  Tartessus  to  be  the 
same  with  Uie  land  of  the  Turdnli,  the 
modem  Andalusia  (ibid.). 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  author  de- 
scribee TaiiesBusas  producing  in  abun- 
dance Cue.  trading  in)  ''the  stream- 


washed  tin  of  Gkul "  as  well  as  gold 
and  brass. 

Xpoaiv  n  mu  xoAx^  ^^povo'a  vAcmmu 

▼Y.  104-166. 

*  w.  188-195. 

6uo  M  Kar  avrWf  rtei  r^ooi  KtCfuvai 

▼Y.  399,  400. 

This  is,  as  far  as  I  remember,  the 
onl  V  notice  connecting  the  tin  idands 
with  the  Adriatic.  It  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  tin,  as  well  as  amber,  was 
sometimes  brought  overland  to  the  head 
of  that  gulf:  but  such  a  trade  could 
hardly  be  carried  on  to  any  considerable 
extent 
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interesting,  while  his  notices  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
peninsula  are  a  joinble  of  statements  derived  from  the  earliest 
Greek  writers,  with  a  few  that  belong  to  a  later  period**  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  his  ethnography  of  Italy  is  not  at 
all  in  advance  of  that  of  Scylax,  who  wrote  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  him ;  except  that  he  naturally  dwelb  emphatically 
upon  the  power  and  importance  of  Home ;  ^  a  topic  that  could 
scarcely  be  omitted  by  a  writer  in  his  time. 

With  regard  to  Greece  itself  he  expressly  tells  us  that  he 
followed  the  authority  of  Ephorus ;  *  but  this  part  of  his  work 
is  meagre  and  of  little  vidue.  He  coidd  not  indeed  be  ex- 
pected to  add  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  countries  so 
familiar  to  all.  His  account  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other  hand 
was  taken  from  Theopompus  ;*  so  little  did  he  attempt  to  avail 
himself  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities ;  and  is  in  conse- 
quence full  of  errors.^ 


Section  5. — Voyage  of  Evdoxus.     * 

• 

§  1.  We  have  seen  from  the  above  review  how  little  progress 
was  made,  through  the  whole  Alexandrian  period,  after  the 
reigns  of  the  three  first  Ptolemies,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
external  coasts  of  Africa  or  Asia.  The  commercial  relations 
then  established  appear  to  have  settled  down  into  a  regular 
routine,  from  which  there  was  little,  if  any,  deviation ;  and 
geographical  explorations,  or  voyages  of  discovery  in  the 
modem  sense,  were  very  rarely  undertaken  in  ancient  times. 
There  was  however  one  notable  exception  during  the  period 
in  question,  which  well  deserves  our  attention,  though  our 
information  concerning  it  is  unfortunately  veir  imperfect 


*  Thus  he  mentions  (Enotria  and  the 
OBhiotrianB — an  appeUation  uaed  only 
by  the  Greeks  in  early  times,  together 
with  the  SamniteSi  Lncanians,  and 
Campanians  (vv.  241-244). 

'  He  calls  it  Atrrpop  n  Kotyhvr^s  SXifs 


oUovfjL^rfitj  Y.  233. 

•  ▼.  472.  •  ▼.  370. 

^  Thus  he  repeats  the  strange  state^ 
ment  that  the  HyUic  Chersonese  vtho 
peninsula  of  SabionoeUo)  was  aboat 
large  as  the  Peloponneee. 
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This  was  the  yoyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Gtzicus,  our  knowledge 
of  which  is  derived  exclusively  from  the  account  given  by 
Posidonius,  and  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo.^ 

According  to  this  narrative,  Eudoxus,  who  was  a  man  of 
education  and  of  an  inquisitive  mind,  had  been  sent  by  his 
lu&tive  city  on  an  honorary  mission  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Energetes  II.  (Fhyscon),  and  was  much  occupied  with  inquiries 
concerning  the  course  and  sources  of  the  Nile.  While  he  was 
stlQ  at  Alexandria  it  happened  that  an  Indian  was  brought  to 
the  king  by  the  guards  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the  Bed  Sea), 
whom  they  reported  that  they  had  found  alone  in  a  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast.  As  soon  as  he  had  learnt  a 
few  words  of  Greek  so  as  to  make  himself  understood,  the 
captive  stated  that  he  had  set  sail  from  India,  and  the  ship 
haying  been  driven  out  of  her  course  all  his  companions  had 
perished  of  hunger,  leaving  him  the  sole  survivor.  He  offered, 
moreover,  if  the  king  would  fit  out  a  ship,  to  direct  them  on 
their  way  to  India ;  an  offer  which  was  accepted,  and  Eudoxus 
among  others  took  part  in  the  adventure.  They  accomplished 
the  voyage  successfully,  and  having  taken  with  them  suitable 
presents,  brought  back  in  return  a  valuable  cargo  of  spices 
and  precious  stones.  Eudoxus  however  was  frustrated  in  his 
hopes  of  private  advantage,  the  king  having  seized  and  appro- 
priated the  whole  cargo.  But  after  the  death  of  the  tyrant  (in 
B.C.  117)  his  wife  Cleopatra  who  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment,^ sent  out  Eudoxus  a  second  time  with  more  extensive 


'  Poadoniofl  i(p.  Strab.  ii.  8,  §  4,  pp. 
9S-100. 

'  There  is  some  little  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  chronology  of  these 
voyages  of  Eudoxus,  but  their  date  may 
be  fixed  within  very  narrow  limits. 
His  first  yoyage  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  XL,  who  died  in 
B.O.  117.  Cleopatra  at  first  reigned 
conjointly  with  her  elder  son,  Ptolemy 
La&yma,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  she  sent  out  Eudoxus,  the  second 
time.  But  before  his  return  Cleopatra 
had  quarrelled  with  her  son,  and  had 


been  compelled  to  leave  him  la  sole 
possesbion  of  the  sovereignty.  This 
took  place  about  B.a  112,  and  explains 
the  statement  of  Posidonius  that  when 
Eudoxus  returned  from  his  second 
voyage  he  found  Cleopatra  no  longer  at 
the  head  of  afifaird,  but  her  son,  by 
whom  he  was  despoiled  for  the  second 
time  (p.  99).  The  expression  of  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  (ap.  Plin.  ii.  67),  that  ho 
fled  from  Ptolemy  LcUhyrtu  (cum 
Lathynim  regem  fugeret),  was  correct, 
though  it  does  not  refer  to  the  reign  of 
LatUyruB  as  sole  monarch  after  the 
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equipment  He  again  accomplished  the  voyage  in  safety,  but 
on  his  return  was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  adverse  winds 
beyond  Ethiopia.  He  however  found  a  friendly  reception  firom 
the  natives,  some  words  of  whose  language  he  wrote  down ;  and 
brought  away  with  him  the  sculptured  prow  of  a  ship  which 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  was  reported  to  have 
belonged  to  some  navigators  who  had  come  from  ikb  uw^iMinL 
Returning  to  Alexandria  in  safety  he  was  again  plundered  of 
all  the  produce  of  his  expedition.  But  having  shown  the  prow 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  sailors  and  traders  in 
the  port,  it  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  ships 
that  were  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  Grades,  and  some  even 
asserted  that  it  was  that  of  a  particular  vessel  that  had  sailed 
beyond  the  river  Lixus  in  Mauretania,  and  had  never  been 
again  heard  of. 

§  2.  Eudoxus  now  abandoned  all  reliance  upon  the  Egyptian 
monarchs,  but  being  convinced  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  Africa,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  after  returning  to  his  own  country,  he  embarked 
his  whole  fortune  on  board  another  ship  with  which  he  sailed 
first  to  Dicasarchia  in  Italy,  then  to  Massilia  and  idtimately  to 
Grades.  Everywhere  he  proclaimed  the  object  of  his  enterprise 
and  obtained  so  much  assistance  that  he  was  able  to  fit  out 
a  large  ship,  with  two  light  vessels,  similar  to  those  used  by 
pirate,  to  accompany  it,  evidently  with  a  view  to  facilitate  Ids 
landing  from  place  to  place.  In  addition  to  the  crews  he  took 
on  board  physicians,  artisans  of  various  kinds,  and  dancing 
girls  from  Gades;  and  thus  equipped  set  out  *'dn  his  voyage 
to  India."  At  first  he  stood  well  out  to  sea,  meeting  with 
continual  westerly  winds ;  but  after  a  time  the  discontent  of 
those  on  board  compelled  him  to  approach  the  land ;  where  he 


death  of  his  mother ;  which  belongs  to 
a  hiter  period,  B.C.  89^1.  We  may, 
therefore,  soppoee  Eadoxns  to  have  set 
out  on  his  second  voyage  aboat  B.a  118, 
and  to  have  rotumed  in  b.o.  112,  or 


111.    (See  this  point  ftiUy  disoassed 
\f9  G.  MttUer  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
(hographi    Grmoi  Minorea^  torn,  L  pu 
Ivii.) 
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met  with  the  disaster  he  had  feared^  his  large  ship  having  run 
agronndy  so  that  he  was  unable  to  get  her  off  again.  His  crews 
however  and  cargo  were  saved,  and  out  of  the  timbers  of  the 
lost  vessel  he  was  able  to  construct  a  third  bark,  about  the 
size  of  a  penteconter.  He  then  resumed  his  voyage,  until  he 
reached  a  tribe  of  Ethiopians  who  spoke  the  same  language 
with  those  that  he  had  previously  visited  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  whose  words  he  had  written  down.  From  these 
he  learned  that  their  territory  adjoined  that  of  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauretania. 

At  this  point — ^for  what  reason  we  are  not  told,  but  probably 
on  account  of  the  small  size  of  his  vessels — he  determined  for 
the  present  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  northwards. 
On  reaching  Mauretania  he  sold  his  barks  and  proceeded 
by  land  to  the  court  of  Bocchus,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  to  fit  out  a  fresh  expedition.  Finding  however  after 
a  time  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing  and  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  he  fled  from  Mauretania,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
Boman  territory.  But  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken;  he  re^ 
turned  to  Gades,  and  there  fitted  out  another  large  ship,  with 
a  penteconter  to  accompany  it.  On  his  former  voyage  he  had 
discovered  an  island  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  but  unin- 
habited ;  and  he  now  took  with  him  agricultural  implements, 
seeds  and  building  materials,  with  a  view  to  establish  himself 
there  for  the  winter,  if  his  voyage  should  be  delayed. 

§  3.  Here  the  narrative  of  Posidonius  unfortunately  breaks 
off  abruptly ;  of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Eudoxus  he  knew 
nothing;  but  he  accepted  his  conclusion,  though  certainly 
based  on  most  inadequate  evidence,  that  Africa  could  be 
circtminavigated.  Strabo  on  the  contrary  treats  the  whole 
story  with  contempt,  and  reproaches  Posidonius  for  his  cre- 
dulity in  giving  credit  to  an  old  wife's  tale,  which  he  regards 
as  on  a  level  with  the  fictions  of  Euhemerus  and  Antiphanes.^ 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  this ;  the  story  of  Eudoxus, 


«  Strabo,  ii.  3.  §  5,  pp.  100-102. 
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as  related  by  Fosidonins,  contains  nothing  either  absurd  or 
incredible ;  the  most  remarkable  point  in  it — ^though  one  that 
attracted  least  attention — his  having  accomplished  two  direct 
Yoyages  to  India  and  back,  is  rendered  not  improbable  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  same  voyage  was  performed  at  a  later 
period,  from  the  time  of  Hippalus  onward.  In  regard  to  Africa 
we  do  not  know  how  far  he  advanced  along  either  the  eastern 
or  western  coasts  of  the  continent,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  proceeded  very  far.  The  expression  "  beyond 
Ethiopia "  probably  means  no  more  than  that  he  was  carried 
to  the  coast  south  of  Cape  Guardafui,  at  that  time  the  limit  of 
the  Greek  knowledge  in  this  direction;  while  on  the  other 
side  we  are  distinctly  told  that  the  farthest  tribes  whom  he 
visited  bordered  on  the  dominions  of  king  Bocchus,  and  were 
therefore  not  very  remote  from  Mauretania.'  His  only  con- 
tribution to  the  proof  that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by 
the  ocean  was  derived  from  the  idle  story  of  the  ship's  prow 
being  one  that  came  from  Gades,  on  which  certainly  no  reliance 
could  be  placed/  and  in  this  respect  Fosidonius  undoubtedly 
merits  the  censure  of  Strabo,  for  having  admitted  this  as  con- 
clusive proof,  while  he  rejected  the  story  of  the  circumnavi- 
gation as  told  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  with  which  such 
statements  were  repeated  at  second  hand  by  ancient  writers, 
that  Fliny  (quotes  Cornelius  Nepos  as  relating  that  Eudoxus, 
in  making  his  escape  from  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  had  saUed  round 
from  the  Arabian  Gulf  (the  Eed  Sea)  all  the  way  to  Gades!' 
The  readiness  with  which  such  stories  were  credited  arose  not 
merely  from  the  general  belief  that  Africa  was  bounded  by  a 

*  Strabo,  he.  p.  100.    This  statement  '    note  163,  Engl. transl.).    Bnt  the  cur- 


would  seem  to  exclude  the  sapposition 
of  his  having  advanced  beyond  the 
Great  Desert,  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  negro  tribes  on  the  coast 
visited  by  Hanno. 

*  It  is  indi  ed  true  that  fragments  of 
wrecks  have  been  occasionally  carried 
for  very  long  distances  (see  the  case 
quoted  by  Humboldt,  Co»mo8,  vol.  ii. 


rents  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  would 
be  altogether  unfavourable;  and  the 
evidence  of  idenUiy  (the  chief  point  of 
ail)  appears  to  have  been  very  quts- 
tionable. 

'  Plin.  H,  N,  ii.  67,  §  169.  The  same 
statement  is  made  by  Pomponius  Mela 
(iii.  9,  §  90),  also  on  the  authority  of 
Cornelius  Nopos. 
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circumfluous  ocean,  but  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  that 
ocean  was  far  less  distant  to  the  south  than  it  really  was.  Had 
the  continent  possessed  the  form  supposed  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Straboy  its  circumnavigation  would  have  been  a  com- 
paratively easy  aflfair.' 


Section  6. — Soman  Wars :  the  Jugv/rthine  and  Mithridaiic 

Wars. 

§  1.  Meanwhile  the  Boman  arms  were  opening  the  way  for  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  Northern  Africa.  We  have  seen 
that  the  acquaintance  possessed  by  the  Greeks  with  that 
region  was  substantially  bounded  by  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory on  the  west,  and  that  though  they  were  familiar  with  the 
paraplua  or  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Carthage  to  the  Straits  of  the  Columns,  they  had  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  the  interior.  The  Carthaginians  themselves 
appear  to  have  had  but  few  settlements  of  importance  along 
this  line  of  coast :  and  if  they  carried  on  any  trade  with  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  from  this  all  foreigners  would  doubtless 
be  jealously  excluded.  But  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Bomans  came  of  necessity  into  contact  with  the  Numidian 
tribes  which  had  previously  been  connected  with  Carthage 
only :  and  the  opposite  part  taken  by  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  nation — ^the  Massylians  and  Massaesylians— under  their 
respective  chiefs,  Masinissa  and  Syphax,  must  have  rendered 
all  Boman  writers  familiar  with  these  two  leading  divisions  of 
the  Numidian  race.*  The  result  of  the  war  was  to  place  the 
whole  Numidian  territory  from  the  frontiers  of  the  narrow 
province  still  left  to  Carthage,  to  the  river  Mulucha,  which 
separated  it  from  Mauretania  on  the  west,^  under  the  dominion 


*  See  the  maps  n^presenting  the 
form  of  the  known  world  as  oonceired 
btr  botU  these  geographers. 

'■The  named  both  of  the  Hassyli 
and  Massaesyli  are  fonnd  in  Polybins 
(iiL  83).    That  of  the  Haccsei  men- 


tioned by  the  same  writer,  in  con- 
junction with  them,  is  not  found  in 
any  Liter  author. 

'  The  ri^er  Mulucha,  caUed  by 
Strabo  Molocbath,  which  still  continued 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  to  be  the  limit 
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of  Masinissa,  and  subsequently  of  his  son  Micipsa.  But  until 
the  ambition  of  Jugurtha  inyolved  him  in  war  with  Bome,  it  is 
not  probable  that  anything  had  occurred  to  lead  to  any  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question.  We  leam 
indeed  that  Boman  and  Italian  traders  had  established  them- 
selves in  considerable  numbers  in  a  few  of  the  towns,  such  as 
Yaga  and  Cirta,  which  nearly  adjoined  the  Boman  province,  or 
were  but  little  removed  from  the  sea :'  but  it  is  probable  that 
they  extended  their  relations  little  farther  to  the  west,  and 
the  statement  of  Sallust  that  before  the  Jugurthine  War  the 
Bomans  were  known  only  by  name  to  the  Mauretanians,'  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly,  if  not  literally,  correct.  The  GaBtulians 
beyond  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas  towards  the  interior  were 
merely  wild  nomad  tribes,  wanting  the  first  elements  of  civili- 
zation, and  apparently  as  yet  unvisited  by  all  but  native 
traders.  They  were  for  the  first  time  enlisted  by  Jugurtha, 
and  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  as  irregular  cavalry. 

§  2.  The  operations  of  the  war  were  not  of  a  nature  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  geography,  at  least  of  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Numidia,  and  they  are  very  obscurely  related  by 
Sallust.  The  farthest  point  to  which  the  Boman  arms  were 
carried  towards  the  south  was  Capsa,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  Tritonian  Lake,  and  surrounded  by  barren  deserts, 
notwithstanding  which  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Marius. 
That  general  appears  also  in  his  last  campaign  to  have  carried 
his  arms  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Boochus, 
near  the  river  Mulucha :  but  this  part  of  his  operations  is  very 
imperfectly  described.  No  part  of  Numidia  was  at  this  time 
permanently  annexed  to  the  Boman  dominion :  after  the  final 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  in  b.o.  106,  it  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Hiempsal,  and  it  did  not  become  a  Boman  province 


between  the  MaoietanianB  and  Maasas- 
BTlians,  may  be  clearly  identified  with 
the  Wad  el  Kalonsh,  or  Maloya,  which 
fifillB  into  the  Gulf  of  Melillah,  near 
the  present  boundary  between  Algiers 


and  Morocco.  cognitns. 


*  Sallust  BelL  Juaurth.  c.  21,  26,47. 

*  Id.  ibid.  19.  "  Mauris  omnibus  rex 
Bocohus  imperitabat,  prftter  nomea 
cetera  ignarus  populi  Bomani,  itemque 
nobis  nequo  belh)  neqne  payee  antea 
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till  the  time  of  Gaesar,  b.g.  46.  Manretania  still  retained  its 
independence,  but  it  was  brought  into  more  frequent  relations 
with  Borne  during  the  civil  wars  of  Sertorius  in  Spain. 

§  3.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  wars  last  alluded  to,  that 
we  find  the  first  distinct  mention  of  a  discoyery  which  ever 
after  retained  its  place  in  ancient  geography.  We  have  seen 
above  (p.  60)  that  Eudoxus^  of  Cyzicus  was  reported  to  have 
discovered  in  his  voyage  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  an 
uninhabited  island,  abounding  in  wood  and  water,  of  which  he 
conceived  so  favourable  an  opinion  that  he  set  out  on  his 
second  voyage  with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  there  for 
the  winter.  The  account  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  might  be  Madeira  or  one  of  the  Canary 
Islands :  it  is  certain  that  there  is  no  small  island  nearer  to  the 
mainland  at  all  answering  this  description.  Other  indications 
also  point  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  these  outlying 
islands  in  the  Atlantic  was  at  this  time  well  known  to  the 
traders  of  Gades.  Among  these  the  most  familiar  is  the  story 
told  by  Plutarch  *  of  Sertorius  having  fallen  in  near  the  mouth 
of  the  BsBtis  with  some  sailors  who  had  just  arrived  from 
^'the  Atlantic  Islands,"  wldch  they  reported  to  be  two  in 
number,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  distant  about 
10,000  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  of  climates — warm,  without  excessive  heat — with 
only  as  much  rain  as  was  desirable,  but  soft  and  damp  winds 
continually  blowing,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature, 
and  produce  an  unexampled  degree  of  fertility.  Not  only 
were  the  islands  well  adapted  for  tillage  and  the  growth  of 
fruit-trees,  but  they  produced  of  their  own  accord  such  abun- 
dance of  fruits  of  various  kinds  as  would  suffice  to  support  a 
whole  population  without  toil  or  labour.  These  fortunate  con- 
ditions led  the  mariners  of  Gades  to  identify  the  islands  in 
question  with  the  Islands  of  the  Blest,  of  ^hich  the  Greek 


*  Plui.  SeHorifjM,  o.  8.    The  same 
story  ^nia  related  by  Sullust  in  the  first 


book  of  his  HUtories^ir,  67,  68 :  from 
whom  Plutarch  probably  copied  it. 
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poets  had  sang:  an  assumption  subsequently  adopted  by 
almost  all  G-ieek  and  Boman  writers.  Sertorius,  who  was  at 
the  time  with  difficulty  making  head  against  his  enemies,  was 
disposed  to  sail  away  at  once  to  these  happy  abodes  and  settle 
himself  permanently  there :  but  his  crews  were  unwilling  to 
follow  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea.  Henoe 
^  the  Islands  of  the  Blest "  continued  until  a  much  later  period 
to  float  in  a  state  of  dim  geographical  vagueness  bordering  on 
the  mythical.*  The  name  of  the  FortunatsB  Insuke  was  after- 
wards applied  more  specially  to  the  group  of  the  Canary 
Islands ;  but  the  account  given  in  this — ^the  earliest  notice  of 
the  discovery  of  any  of  these  outlying  Atlantic  islands  —and 
especially  of  their  great  distance  from  the  mainland  of  Africa, 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  as  the 
two  islands  in  question.* 

§  4.  At  this  period  Grades  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  emporiums  of  trade  in  the  world :  her  citizens  having 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  commerce  that  had  previously 
belonged  to  Carthage.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  they  still 
retained  almost  the  whole  trade  with  the  Outer  Se%or  Atlantic 
coasts,  both  of  Africa  and  Europe :  and  carried  on  extensive 
fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania,  while  they  sent  large 
ships  on  long  voyages  both  in  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean.^ The  terms  in  which  Strabo  speaks  of  the  extent  of 
the  trade  of  Gades  and  the  opulence  of  its  merchants,  as  com- 
pared with  the  narrow  limits  and  natural  disadvantages  of  the 
islet  on  which  it  stood,  remind  one  strongly  of  the  parallel 


*  See  especially  the  veil-known 
poetical  description  of  them  hy  Horace 
m  one  of  his  Epodes  {Epod,  16,  yv. 
41-66\  a  passage  whioh  was  in  great 

Srobability  suggested  by  this  ?ery  ind- 
ent in  the  life  of  Sertorius. 
'  Not  only  does  tbe  description  of 
the  peculiarly  damp  and  equable  cli- 
mate apply  much  hotter  to  Madeira 
than  to  any  of  the  Canary  Islands,  but 
the  whole  aocouHi^«pecialIy  described 
the  islands  as  situated  in  the  midnt  of 
the  Ocean,  and  though  the  distance  of 


10,000  stadia  from  the  continent  is  in 
any  case  a  gross  exaggeration,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  have 
been  applied  to  islands  like  Lanxa- 
roto  or  Fuertoventuia  lying  only  about 
50  or  60  miles  from  the  mainland. 

The  incidental  -  notice  of  them  by 
Strabo  (ill.  2,  §  13,  p.  150X  as  situated 
^*  not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Mau> 
retania  opposito  to  Gades**  se^ms  to 
point  to  a  similar  conclusion. 

'  Strabo,  iii.  5,  §  3,  p.  168. 
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case  of  Venice  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  we  learn  from  inci- 
dental notices  in  the  history  of  Eudoxus,  already  related,  that 
this  was  already  the  case  at  least  a  century  before  the  time  of 
Strabo.'  The  general  insurrection  of  the  natiye  tribes  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  which  had  been  aroused  by  Sertorius,  led  to 
extensiye  military  operations  for  their  reduction,  and  when 
Pompey  returned  from  thence  to  Italy  he  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  pass  across  the  Pyrenees  a  monument  as  a 
trophy,  which  recorded  that  he  had  reduced  to  subjection  not 
less  than  876  towns  in  that  country.*  The  number  is  doubtless 
an  exaggeration,  more  especially  if  we  regard  it,  as  Pliny 
certainly  did,  as  confined  solely  to  the  eastern  proyince  or 
Hispania  Citerior.  But  we  have  no  details  of  these  campaigns, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  how  far  they  contributed 
to  extend  or  improve  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
peninsula. 

§  5.  During  the  same  period  the  Boman  arms  were  actively 
employed  in  the  East,  and  here  the  operations  of  Lucullus, 
and  afterwards  of  Pompey,  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
undoubtedly  added  largely  to  the  geographical  information  of 
the  Bomans  in  regard  to  portions  of  Asia  that  were  previously 
very  imperfectly  known  either  to  them  or  to  the  Greeks.  Mith- 
ridates, the  sixth  monarch  of  the  name,  who  had  succeeded  in 
B.C.  120  to  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Pontus,^  including  portions 
of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  had  gradually  extended  his 
arms  over  the  neighbouring  nations  towards  the  east  and  north, 
including  the  region  known  as  Lesser  Armenia  (west  of  the 
Euphrates,  between  that  river  and  Cappadocia)  and  the  whole  of 
Colchis,  with  the  other  wild  tribes  that  extended  from  thence  to 


■  Id.  ii.  3,  §  4,  p.  99. 
•  Plin.  iii.  3,  §  18. 


'  The  kingdnm  of  Pontos  had  been 
foimdedy  soon  after  the  death  uf  Alex- 
mikder  (apparently  about  318  b.o.),  by 
liithridateB  the  aon  of  Aridbarzanes, 
who  IB  n«aally  styled  Mithridates  II., 
though  he  was  really  the  first  monarch 
of  tlie  dynasty  who  had  any  claim  to 


be  regarded  as  an  independent  sOve- 
rei;;n.  It  extended  from  the  frontiers 
of  Colchis  on  the  east  to  the  Halys  on 
tlie  west ;  but  its  limits  on  the  south 
were  probably  never  very  clearly  de- 
fined, and  its  rule]^  were  almost  per- 
petually engaged  in  hostilities  with 
those  of  Capiwdocia,  a  country  of  which 
Pontus  liud  originally  formed  part 

a  2 
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the  Caucasus.  So  extensive  indeed  had  his  power  and  influence 
become,  that  Parisades,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom 
that  had  so  long  maintained  itself  on  the-shores  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  was  induced  to  place  himself  under  the 
soTcreignty  of  Mithridates,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  his  arms  against  the  northern  barbarians, — ^the  Sarmatians 
and  Boxolani,  who  were  now  pressing  hard  upon  the  G-reek 
settlements  in  this  quarter.^  The  same  course  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  free  cities  of  Chersonesus  and  Olbia. 
The  generals  of  Mithridates,  Diophantus  and  NeoptolemuSy 
fully  answered  the  expectations  entertained  from  them :  they 
defeated  the  barbarians  in  several  battles,  and  carried  their 
victorious  arms  to  the  Tanius  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Tyras 
(Dniester)  on  the  other,  where  a  fort  called  the  Tower  of 
Neoptolemus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  served  to  mark  the 
limit  of  his  temporary  dominion.^  But  even  beyond  these 
limits  he  concluded  alliances  with  the  BastamsD  and  the  Getse, 
who  at  this  period  occupied  the  tracts  from  thence  to  the 
Danube,  and  both  these  nations  are  said  to  have  contributed 
auxiliary  contingents  to  the  forces  which  he  brought  into  the 
field  against  the  Romans.^ 

§  6.  Meanwhile  the  extension  of  his  power  towards  the  west 


*  Strabo,  vii.  4,  §  3,  p.  809.  The 
name  of  the  Boxnlani  here  appears  for 
the  first  time.  They  evidently  dwelt 
at  this  period  in  the  steppe  oonntry  of 
SoQthem  Bosbia;  bnt  Strabo  himself 
admits  that  his  notions  of  their  position 
were  very  vagne  (vii.  pp.  294,  806). 
The  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  of 
which  Panticapsamn  was  the  capital, 
and  which  is  familiar  to  aU  scholars 
from  the  intimate  relations  with  Athens 
maintained  by  its  kings,  Lencon  and 
Parisades,  in  the  days  of  Demosthenes, 
disappears  from  histoiy  during  the 
intermediate  period,  nntU  we  find  it 
again  mentioned  upon  this  occasion. 
But  from  the  recurrence  of  the  name 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  last 
Parisades  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty 
with  the  earlier  monarchs. 


'  Id.  vu.  pp.  306,  807,  309-312.  It 
was  during  these  operations  that 
Neoptolemus  was  said  to  have  de> 
feated  the  barbarians  in  a  oombat  of 
cavalry  on  the  tee,  on  the  very  same 
spot  in  which  he  had  the  summer  before 
defeated  them  in  a  naval  engagement 
(Strabo,  vu.  p.  307). 

*  Appian,  MUhridat,  69.  The 
lazyges,  who  are  termed  by  Appian,  as 
well  as  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306).  a  Bar- 
matian  race,  also  figure  among  these 
auxiliaries.  This  is  their  first  iqipear^ 
ance  in  history.  They  were  at  this 
time  among  the  tribes  north  of  the 
Euxine.  apparently  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Tyras  and  Boiysthenes,  but 
their  exact  position  is  not  dearly  indi- 
cated. 
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and  south  was  checked  by  the  petty  sovereignties  that  hemmed 
him  in  on  that  side,  and  which,  though  individually  unable  to 
oppose  him,  were  supported  by  the  power  and  influence  of 
Bome.^    It  was  not  till  b.o.  90  that  he  ventured,  by  dispos- 
sessing Nicomedes  III.  of  his  kingdom  of   Bithynia,  and 
Ariobarzanes  of  that  of  Oappadocia,  to  provoke  a  collision 
with  the  great  republic :  and  in  b.o.  88  he  overran,  and  made 
himself  master  almost  without  opposition  of  the  Boman  pro* 
vince  of  Asia.    The  operations  of  the  war  that  followed  (b.o. 
88-84)  were  however  confined  to  Greece  and  the  nearer  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  have  therefore  little  geographical  interest : 
it  was  not  till  the  war  was  renewed  in  b.c.  74,  and  Lucullus 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  that  they  assumed  a  different 
character.    That  general  indeed  proceeded  at  first  with  great 
care  and  caution,  and  when  after  defeating  Mithridates  before 
Cyzicus,  he  followed  him  into  his  own  dominions,  he  was 
delayed  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  protracted  siege  of 
Amisus.    It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  B.C.  72  that  he  attacked 
Mithridates  himself  in  his  head-quarters  at  Cabeira,  and  de- 
feated him  in  a  great  battle  which  compelled  him  at  once  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia.* 

§  7.  That  monarch  had  on  his  part  become  the  founder  of  a 
power  that  for  the  moment  appeared  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass, 
that  of  Mithridates  himself.  Beginning  only  as  the  ruler  of 
the  cold  and  barren  highlands  of  Armenia,  he  had  successively 
annexed  several  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  including 
Sophene,  Atropatene,  and  Gordyene — the  last  of  which  he  had 


*  At  the  time  when  Mithridates  YL 
Moended  the  throne,  the  dominions  of 
Borne  in  Asia  Uinor  comprised,  hesides 
what  they  termed  the  province  of  Asia, 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia^d  Cilida  Trachea. 
C^mpadoda  and  Sithynia  were  still 
rnlea  by  independent  monarohs,  as  was 
Paphlagonia  also,  but  the  pet^  dynasts 
of  that  coontry  held  only  the  mterior — 
the  kings  of  Pontos  having  already 
extended  their  dominion  over  the  soa- 


coast  as  fiur  as  the  confines  of  Bithynia, 
including  the  flourishing  ciiv  of  Sinope, 
which  under  Mithridates  became  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom.  The  Galatians, 
who  had  been  settled  in  Asia  since  the 
time  of  Attains  I.  of  Peisamus,  still 
maintained  their  indepen&noe  under 
their  native  mlers. 

'  For  the  history  of  this  war  see 
Appian  {MUhridaUoa,  71-83),  and 
Plutaioh  iLtuM,  7-24). 
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wrested  from  the  Parthian  kings:  and  had  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  the  divided  state  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  to 
overrun  the  whole  of  the  provinces  that  still  remained  subject 
to  the  Seleucidan  kings,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  together 
with  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  After  the  fashion 
of  so  many  oriental  kings,  he  had  sought  to  immortalize 
himself  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tigranocerta,  and  which  he  peopled  in  great  measure 
with  captives  carried  off  from  his  new  conquests,  including 
many  Greeks  from  the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  Gappadocia.' 
As  soon  therefore  as  the  Armenian  monarch  had  decided  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  declared  war  against 
Bome,  Lucullus  determined  at  once  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  by  marching  direct  upon  Tigranocerta. 
In  order  to  effect  this  he  had  to  cross  the  Euphrates — ^which 
was  now  for  the  first  time  passed  by  the  Boman  arms — as  well 
as  the  rugged  chain  of  Mount  Taurus :  but  all  these  obstacles 
were  successfully  surmounted :  and  Lucullus,  advancing 
through  Sophene,^  and  crossing  the  Tigris  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  appeared  before  Tigranocerta,  and  laid  siege  to 
that  city  before  Tigranes  had  completed  his  preparations  for 
defence,  or  Mithridates  had  arrived  to  support  him.  The 
Armenian  monarch  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avert  the  fall  of 
his  capital:  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Tigranocerta 
was  taken;  and  after  halting  for  some  time  in  Grordyene, 
Lucullus  advanced  northwards  with  the  view  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  itself.  He  was  again  encountered 
by  the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  the 
passage  of  the  river  Arsanias,  where  he  again  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter.  But  when  he  wished  to  follow  up  his 
advantage  by  pushing  on  at  once  to  Artaxata,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Armenia,  the  discontent  of  his  troops  compelled  him 


'  Appian,  Mithrtdnt  c  6?;  Pint 
LueuU.  21,  26;  Strabo,  xii.  2,  p.  539. 
See  Note  G,  p.  104. 

*  Sophene  wu  the  district  boimded 
by  the  Eopfaratee  ou  the  west,  by  the 


Murad  Ghai  on  the  north,  and  extend- 
ing on  the  east  to  beyond  the  western 
Bonroe  of  the  Tigris.  Its  name  is 
mentioned  for  the  flnt  time  on  this 
oooaslon. 
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to  abandon  the  idea,  and  to  return  southwards  across  the 
Taurus,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Nisibis  in  Mygdonia,  as  the 
Greeks  now  called  the  north-eastern  district  of  Mesopotamia.* 
The  reduction  of  this  important  fortress  was  the  last  of  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  LucuUus :  the  discontent  and  mutinous 
disposition  of  his  troops  not  only  prevented  him  from  following 
up  his  successes  in  the  ensuing  summer,  but  compelled  him  to 
retreat  into  Pontus,  and  remain  there  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
while  Mithridates,  supported  by  Tigranes,  recovered  a  great 
part  of  his  former  dominions.^ 

§  8.  These  campaigns  of  LucuUus  in  Asia  derive  a  special 
interest  from  their  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Roman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Taurus  into  the  regions  adjoining 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  subsequently  became  for  so 
long  a  period  the  constant  battle-field  between  them  and  their 
Oriental  neighbours  the  Farthians  and  Persians.  They  were 
also  the  first  to  bring  either  Greeks  or  Romans  into  somewhat 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  upland  regions  of  Armenia,  a 
cold  and  dreary  tract,  concerning  which  we  h^ve  scarcely  any 
information  since  it  was  traversed  by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  their  marvellous  retreat  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  Euxine.^  Unfortunately  our  accounts  of  these 
operations  are  extremely  imperfect :  neither  Plutarch  nor 
Appian,  from  whom  our  information  is  principally  derived, 
troubled  themselves  much  with  the  geography  of  the  countries 
in  question,  and  several  of  the  leading  points  are  subject  to 
much  doubt  Even  the  position  of  Tigranocerta  cannot  be 
considered  as  satisfactorily  determined^:  and  the  river  Ar- 
sanias  must  be  included  in  the  same  .category.^  Talaura  also, 
a  mountain  fortress  of  Mithridates,  where  he  deposited  a  great 


*  The  name  was  given  to  it  (as  we 
are  expreasly  told  by  Strabo  (xvi.  1,  p. 
747X  Dj  the  Maoedoniana,  evidently 
with  refeienoe  to  the  region  of  the  aame 
name  in  Maoedonin,  but  its  origin  is 
not  explained.  '  X.  p.  351. 

Nuioio*  which  afterwards  played  80         '  See  Noto  G,  p.  104. 
important  a  part  in  the  wars  between         *  See  Note  D,  p.  105. 


the  Romans  and  Farthians,  here  ap- 
pears in  history  for  the  first  time. 

*  Appian,  MithridaL  84-91;  Pint. 
LwmU,2i-SS. 

'  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.    See  Chapter 
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part  of  his  treasures,*  has  not  yet  been  identified.  Artaxata, 
the  former  capital  of  Armenia,  which  was  reported,  by  a  yery 
strange  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  Hannibal,*  was  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes,  about  15  miles  below  Erivan. 
It  probably  became  again  the  capitid  of  Tigranes,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  Pompey  to  withdraw  within  his  original  frontiers, 
and  still  retained  that  dignity  down  to  a  later  period. 

§  9.  When  Pompey  succeeded  Lucullus  in  the  command, 
B.O.  66,  he  found  that  Mithridates  had  recoyered  the  greater  part 
of  his  original  dominions,  while  Tigranes  also  had  reoocupied 
Armenia  Minor  and  great  part  of  Oappadocia.  But  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  Boman  general  were  rapid  and  decisiye.  He 
quickly  defeated  Mithridates,  drove  him  out  of  Pontus,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  take  refuge  in  Colchis,  while  he  himself  struck  into 
the  heart  of  Armenia  and  was  advancing  directly  upon  Artaxata, 
when  he  was  met  by  Tigranes,  who  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet,  and 
purchased  favourable  terms  of  peace  by  this  abject  submission. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  left  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper, 
while  the  provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene  were  erected 
into  a  separate  principality  for  his  son.  Pompey  next  advanced 
northwards  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  passed  the  river  Gyrus  or 
Kur,  and  defeated  in  succession  the  two  warlike  nations  of  the 
Albanians  and  Iberians,  who  had  sought  to  oppose  his  progress 
in  arms.  Both  these  tribes  appear  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time  in  history :  they  had  in  all  probability  hitherto  main- 
tained a  wild  independence  in  their  mountain  homes,  without 
acknowledging  the  rule  either  of  the  Persian  or  the  Macedonian 
kings.  The  Iberians  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kur, 
and  the  mountain  slopes  that  separated  it  from  the  basin  of  the 
Euxine,  while  the  Albanians  held  the  lower  valley  of  the  same 
river,  and  the  mountain  tract  from  the  foot  of  the  Gaucasus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian.^  Pompey  himself  was  desirous,  after 
defeating  the  army  of  the  Albanians,  to  have  penetrated  in 
person  as  far  as  the  Gaspian  Sea,  and  actually  advanced  within 


»  Appian.  MUMdaL  115.  •  Stmbo,  zi  p.  52$;  Plat  UunUL  81. 

'  Plat  Pomp.  S4. 
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three  days*  march  of  its  shores ;  but  was  deterred,  we  are  told, 
by  the  number  of  yenomons  reptiles  he  encountered,®  an  idle 
tale  evidently  got  up  by  the  natives.* 

§  10.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  had  effected  his  retreat  in 
safety  to  the  Bosporus.  After  wintering  at  Dioscurias — the 
extreme  limit  of  Greek  civilization  in  this  quarter — ^he  had 
forced  his  way  at  the  head  of  an  army  all  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  thence  to  Fhanagoria  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosporus — a  march  of  imprecedented  difficulty, 
both  from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  and  the  warlike  and  lawless  disposition  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  whole  of  this  tract  between  the  Caucasus  and 
the  Enzine  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  speaking 
different  dialects,  and  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  different 
nations,  to  whom  they  gave  the  appellations  (evidently  much 
modified  to  suit  a  Greek  ear)  of  Heniochi,  Zygi,  and  AchsBi.^ 
With  some  of  these  different  tribes,  Mithridates  had  already 
entertained  relations,  partly  of  a  peaceable,  partly  of  a  hostile 
character ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  also  he  appears  to  have 
effected  his  passage  in  part  by  negotiation  and  the  influence  of 
his  name,  as  well  as  by  force  of  arms.'  But  imder  all  circum- 
stances the  accomplishment  of  this  march  of  more  than  800 
miles  through  a  country  that  presented  the  greatest  natural 
difficulties,  and  that  had  never  previously  been  traversed  by  an 
anny,  is  certainly  one  of  the  exploits  that  redounds  the  most  to 
the  credit  of  the  Pontic  king. 

Pompey  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive  monarch 
beyond  the  Phasis ;  and  contented  himself  with  sending  his 
fleet  to  watch  his  proceedings  at  the  Bosporus,  while  he  himself 
proceeded  southwards  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Syria.    It 


*  Pint  Pomp.  86. 

*  It  is  carious  to  find  that  the  same 
&b]e  is  still  ounent  in  this  neighbonr- 
jiood,  and  is  gravely  repeated  by  an 
intelligent  German  tiaveUer,  who  was 
amiied  that  the  Moghan  Steppe  (be- 
tween the  lower  coarse  of  the  Araxes 


ud  the  Oaspian)  was  whoUy  impassable  >  xi  p.  4»6. 


in  sommer  from  the  mnltitades  of  ser« 
pents  with  which  it  swarmed.  (Kolil. 
JUiten  in  SUdrBusdand,  toL  ii.  p.  170. 
tiee  the  remarks  of  Petzholdt,  Der 
KauktuuBf  ?oL  i.  p.  198.) 

'  Btmb.  xi  p.  4d7. 

*  Appian,  Mithfidat.  c  102 ;  Strab. 
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was  on  this  occasion  that  for  the  first  time  he  carried  the 
Boman  anus  into  Judaea,  and  entered  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  B.C.  63.  Before  that  time  it  was  probably  very  little 
known  to  the  Bomans.  He  appears  to  haye  considered  that 
no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Mithridates, 
who  had  been  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Palus  MsBotis,  while 
it  would  be  a  difficult  and  hazardous  enterprise  to  attempt 
to  follow  him  into  these  remote  regions.  The  aged  monarch 
was,  however,  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
defeat,  and  after  having  established  himself  at  Panticapseum, 
which  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  centre  of  civilization  and 
trade  in  these  .parte,  and  confirmed  his  power  over  the  so,- 
rounding  districts,  he  began  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
alUanoes  which  he  had  already  formed  with  the  Scythian  and 
other  tribes  that  occupied  the  steppes  extending  from  the  shores 
of  the  Borysthenes  to  those  of  the  Danube.  His  object  was  to 
combine  these  various  nations,  including  the  Bastamie  and  the 
Getae,  as  well  as  the  GrauUsh  tribes,  who  were  at  this  time 
settled  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic,  the  Scordiscans, 
Boians,'  &c.,  into  one  great  mass,  and  putting  himself  at  their 
head  to  cross  the  Alps  and  throw  himself  at  once  upon  Italy, 
where  he  conceived  the  Bomans  to  be  still  the  most  vulnerable. 
But  this  gigantic  scheme  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  defec- 
tion of  his  own  troops,  as  well  as  of  the  recentiy  annexed  Greek 
cities.  His  son  Phamaces  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolt, 
and  Mithridates  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
(b.o.  68).  With  him  perished  all  his  projects,  and  we  hear 
littie  of  any  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  this  quarter 
until  a  much  later  period.^ 

§  11.  On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  the  Boman  arms  had 
made  but  litUe  progress,  though  the  successive  Boman  generals 
who  were  appointed  to  the  province  of  Macedonia  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  earn  the  distinction  of  a  triumph  by  hostilities 
against  the  barbarians  that  adjoined  them  on  the  north.  It  has 


'  See  Note  £,  p.  105.  *  Appian,  MiOuridai,  107-111. 
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been  already  stated,  that  C.  Bcribonius  Curio  in  B.C.  75  was  the 
first  Boman  general  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  great 
river.  But  he  appears  to  haye  merely  made  a  hasty  expedition 
thither  and  returned.  The  nation  over  whom  he  celebrated  a 
triumph  was  the  Dardanians,  who  at  this  period  appear  to  have 
held  ^e  mountain  tract  at  the  head  of  the  yalley  of  the  Morava, 
on  the  confines  of  Moesia  and  Ulyricum.  His  successor, 
M.  Lucullus  (the  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates), 
tamed  his  arms  against  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe  who  occu- 
pied the  mountain  range  of  Hsemus  (the  Balkan)  and  the 
upper  yalley  of  the  Hebrus,  and  after  subduing  them,  oyerran 
the  open  country  of  Moesia,  as  far  as  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube.  He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  secure  the  possession 
of  this  region,  which  was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Boman 
province  until  long  after;  but  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  took  or  reduced 
to  submission  Tomi,  Istrus,  Odessus,  Callatia,  Mesembria,  and 
ApoUonia.*  For  these  successes  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Bome  in  B.G.  71.  But  no  real  progress 
was  made  at  this  period  towards  the  subjugation  of  any  of  the 
tribes  north  of  Mount  Haemus;  while  these  continual  petty 
wars  tended  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  irritation  and  hostility 
towards  the  Bomans  among  the  barbarians  adjoining  their 
northern  frontier,  of  which  the  design  of  Mithridates  was  ably 
conceived  to  take  advantage. 

§  12.  Both  Lucullus  and  Fompey  had  entered  more  or  less 
into  relations,  partly  hostile,  partly  amicable,  with  the  king 
of  Parthia,  and  Lucullus  is  even  said  to  have  at  one  time 
meditated  turning  his  arms  against  that  monarch,  leaving 


*  Appian,  lUyr,  c.  80 ;  Eatrop.  yi. 
10.  But  there  is  much  confaoion  in 
the  liitB  of  theee  towns.  Appian  dJB- 
tmcily  states  that  there  were  tiz  of 
them;  and  proceeds  to  enumerate  Is- 
tms,  I>iony»opolis»  Odessns,  Mesembria, 
OaUiettis,  and  Apt^lonia.  (The  text  is 
corrupt,  bnt  the  two  last  names  may  be 
§afely  restored.)  Entropins,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  Apollonia,  Gallatis, 


Parthenopolis  Cft  name  otherwise  un- 
known), Tomi,  Histros,  and  Burziona, 
evidently  the  Bizone  of  Strabo  (vii.  6, 
p.  319),  but  an  obscure  town.  I  have 
chosen  the  six  most  important  names ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  captured  the  smaUer  towns  alao. 
Apollonia  alone  was  destroyed;  the 
others  wero  probably  admitted  to 
favourable  terms. 


I 
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Mithridates  and  Tigranes  to  themselves.*  Plutaich  indeed 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  that  general  the  blame  of  the 
subsequent  disasters  of  the  Boman  arms  in  this  quarter;  it 
being,  as  he  asserts,  the  trophies  erected  by  him  in  Armenia 
close  to  the  Parthian  firontier,  and  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta 
and  Nisibisy  that  excited  Orassus  to  emulate  his  glory  by 
assailing  the  Parthians  themselves.^  But  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  time  that  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  Boman  province 
and  their  frontier  was  thus  carried  to  the  Euphrates,  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  two  powers  became  inevitable. 
The  Parthians  at  this  time  held  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  up 
to  the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  having  recovered  possession  of  the 
districts  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Tigranes. 

§  13.  The  ill-fated  expedition  of  Crassus  (b.o.  53)  was  not 
calculated  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  geography  of  these 
regions,  and  our  knowledge  of  its  details  is,  as  usual,  during 
this  period  of  Boman  history,  very  scanty  and  imperfect.  It 
is  certain  however  that  he  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  the  point 
known  as  the  Zeugma,^  nearly  opposite  the  modem  Bir,  where 
a  bridge  of  boats  had  been  permanently  established  by  the 
Seleucidan  kings,  in  consequence  of  which  it  appears  to  hare 
already  become  the  customary  place  of  passing  the  river,  instead 
of  Thapsacus.*  From  hence  he  might  either  have  advanced 
through  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  by  Edessa  and  Nisibis^ 
keeping  near  to  Mount  Masius  on  his  leffc,  till  he  reached  the 
Tigris,  and  then  descended  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  or  he 
might  at  once  have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
(as  the  younger  Cyrus  had  done),  keeping  the  river  on  his 
right,  so  as  to  secure  him  supplies  of  provisions.  Instead  of 
adopting  either  of  these  courses  he  appears  to  have  taken  an 
intermediate  line,  and  marched  through  the  open  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  where  his  troops  suffered  severely  from  heat  and 


•  Pint.  LtumO.  0. 80. 
'  Id.  ibid.  o.  d6. 

*  Dion  Caas.  xl.  17.  His  statement 
of  thifl  fuot  may  bo  received  withoat 
question,  though  he  erroneously  sup- 


poses it  to  have  been  the  same  place 
where   Alexander  had    crossed    the 
Euphrates.    See  the  next  note. 
*  See  Note  F,  p.  106. 
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drought.  He  did  not  howeyer  advance  many  days'  march 
before  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Parthian  army ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Boman  historians  exaggerated 
the  natoral  difficulties  that  he  met  with,  in  order  in  some 
degree  to  extenuate  his  disaster.  The  farthest  point  that  he 
reached  was  a  river,  called  by  Plutarch  the  Balissus,^  which 
must  in  all  probability  be  the  same  as  that  called  by  other 
writers,  the  Beliche,  or  Balichas,  and  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Nahr  Belik,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  near  Eakka.  It 
was  here  tliat  his  first  defeat  took  place,  and  that  his  son  was 
kUled ;'  after  which  he  fell  back  upon  CarrhsB,  a  fortified  town 
that  was  at  this  time  held  by  a  Boman  garrison.  Of  the  site 
of  this  place,  which  was  the  scene  of  his  final  disaster  and 
death,  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  still  called  Haran,  and  is  situated 
about  60  miles  from  Bir,  where  Crassus  crossed  the  Euphrates.' 
The  statement  of  Plutarch  that  when  Crassus  set  out  on  this 
ill-omened  expedition,  he  looked  forward  not  only  to  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Parthians,  but  to  carrying  his  arms  beyond  their 
frontiers  **  to  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  and  the  external  ocean  "* 
shows  the  fixed  impression  that  that  sea  was  to  be  found  imme- 
diately beyond  the  two  nations  in  question. 


Section  7. — Posidonius. 

§  1.  Contemporary  with  the  events  which  w^  have  been 
passing  in  review,  was  an  author,  who  though,  like  Hippar- 
chus^  he  did  not  compose  any  strictly  geographical  treatise. 


»  Pint  CfOM.  23, 

*  This  first  battle  seems  to  have 
been  foaght  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  ouled  lohns,  which  we  know 
from  Isidore  of  Charax  to  ha?e  been 
situated  on  the  river  BaUchas  (the 
BeUk),  only  5  sohcBui  (150  stadia)  from 
Kicephorium  on  the  Enplirates  (Isidor. 
Mdn».  Parth.  §  1). 

'  Plut  Cra$8.  27-31 ;  Diou  Cass.  L 
25-27 ;  Oros.  vL  13.  The  defeat  and 
death  of  CrassuB  are  mentioned  by  aU 
these    writers     in    connection    with 


Garrha»;  but  the  spot  where  he  was 
finaUy  surrounded  and  slain,  was  near 
a  place  called  Sionaca,  situated  on  the 
heights  bordering  the  plain  of  Mygdo- 
nia.  OasBus  Mmselt,  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  army  had  broken  up  from 
before  GarrhsB  with  the  view  of  gainine 
these  heights,  when  he  was  interoepted 
by  the  treachery  of  Surenas.  (Plut. 
Crass,  c.  29;  Strabo,  xvi.  1,  §  23,  p. 
747.) 
«  Id.  ibid.  c.  16. 
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yet  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  geo- 
graphical science,  and  whose  writings  are  among  those  most 
frequently  referred  to  by  Strabo,  either  as  authorities,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  criticism.  This  was  Posidokius,  a  philosopher 
of  the  Stoic  school,  who  was  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria  about 
the  year  b.c.  135,  and  became  the  successor  of  Pansetius  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  formed 
friendly  relations  both  with  Cicero  and  Pompey.  He  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Bome  on  the  part  of  the  Bhodians,  during  the 
last  illness  of  Marius,  B.C.  86 ;  and  visited  that  city  again  for 
the  last  time  in  B.C.  51,  when  he  was  not  less  than  84  years  of 
age.^  Besides  several  works  of  a  purely  philosophical  charac- 
ter, he  left;  a  great  historical  work  in  not  less  than  52  books, 
forming  a  continuation  of  that  of  Polybius,  and  extending 
to  the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars,  of  the  whole  course  of 
which  he  had  been  himself  a  contemporary  witness.  This 
history,  like  that  of  Polybius,  appears  to  have  contained  many 
notices  of  a  geographical  character,  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  nations  mentioned,  and  observa- 
tions on  physical  phenomena,  which  were  in  some  instances 
at  least  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  as  he  had  travelled 
extensively,  and  visited  in  person  the  coasts  of  Spain,  GanI, 
and  Liguria.*  His  only  work  that  was  more  specially  con- 
nected with  geography  was  one  "  On  the  Ocean ;"  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  treated  fully — as  was  indeed  almost  inevitable 
in  connexion  with  such  a  subject — of  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  and  the  general  principles  of  mathematical 
geography. 

*  For  the  dates  and  facts  of  the  life  history  or  geography  ^ill  bo  found  in 

of  Poriidonins,  see  Clinton  (F.  H,  vol.  the  work  of  Miiiler  already  cited, 

iii.  p.  540X  and  the  account  of  hin  life  '  The  period  of  his  life  at  which  he 

prefixed  to  the  fragnients  of  his  works  '   travelled  thus  extensively  is  unoertain ; 

Dy  C.  MiiUer  in  his  Fra^metUa  Bittori"  but  it  was  probably  in  hia  atiitcr  years. 

eorum  Oraicorum^  vol.  iii.    All  the  ex-  At  all  events  it  was  certainly  bcff»re 

tant  fragments  of  his  writings  are  col-  the  publication  of  his  hihtorieal  work« 

iectod    by    Bake    (Po$idonii    Rkodii  ,   in  which  he  embodied  many  nc^fa'cos 

ItdiquuB  DoctriniPj  8vo.    Lugd.   Bat.  that  were  the  result  of  hia  personal  ob- 

1810) ;  those  that  have  any  hearing  on  servutions  and  inquiries. 
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§  2.  It  was  apparently  in  this  work '  that  Posidonius  intro- 
duced his  new  attempt  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the 
earthy  which  he  undertook  independently  of  that  of  Eratos^ 
thenes;  and  arrived  at  a  widely  different  result.    His  method 
however  like  that  of  his  predecessor  was  scientific  and  sound 
in  theory.     Having  observed  that  the  star  Canopus,  which 
£rom  its  brilliancy  had  attracted  the  especial  attention  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  time  they  settled  in  Alexandria,  was  only  just 
visible  on  the  horizon  at  Bhodes,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rose 
to  a  height  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  or  a  forty-eighth  part  of  a  great  circle ;  assuming  more- 
over (as  Eratosthenes  had  done  before  him)  that  Bhodes  and 
Alexandria  were  on  the  same  meridian,  and  that  the  interval 
between  them  was  5000  stadia,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  distance  was  a  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole  meri- 
dian circle,  and  therefore  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was 
240,000  stadia.*    This  conclusion  did  not  differ  very  widely 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes,  while  it  was  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  truth.    Yet  it  was  based  upon  two  material  errors.    In 
the  first  place  he  accepted  without  enquiry  the  rough  popular 
estimate  of  5000  stadia  for  the  distance  between  Bhodes  and 
Alexandria ;  though  this  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth, 
and  founded  merely  on  the  vague  estimate  of  navigators.^ 
But  on  the  other  hand  his  supposed  observations  of  Canopus 
were  grossly  inaccurate,  the  real  difference  in  latitude  between 
Alexandria  and  Bhodes  being  only  about  5^  15',  or  less  than 
a  naiieth  part  of  a  great  circle,  instead  of  a  forty-eighth !    It 
was  only  because  these  two  enormous  errors  in  great  part 
counteracted  one  another  that  the  result  was  apparently  so 
fieur  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Unfortunately  Posidonius  seems  to  have  subsequently  become 
aware  of  the  error  in  his  estimate  of  the  distance  between 


'  I  ny  "apparebtly,**  because  we  are 
told  that  PosiaoDius  wrote  abo  a  treatise 
wtfA  ic69/tov,  and  another  ircp2  /lerti&pctVf 
in  either  of  which  snch  a  subject  might 
weU  have  been  introduced ;  and  Cleo- 


medes  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
the  work  from  which  hia  account  is 
taken. 

"  Cleomed.  Cyd.  Theor.  i.  c.  10,  p.  62. 

•  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  639. 
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Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  and  adopted  the  reduced  computation 
of  Eratosthenes — which  was  itself,  as  we  haye  seen,  founded 
on  ealeulcUionf  not  on  mecuuremeniy — of  3750  stadia  for  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  But  as  he  retained  his  own  assump- 
tion,— ^founded  on  supposed  observations,  but  of  so  rude  and 
vague  a  character  as  to  give  utterly  erroneous  results — that 
the  difference  of  latitude  between  the  two  was  equal  to  Vr  of  a 
great  circle,  or  7^  degrees,  it  followed  that  he  reduced  the  whole 
circumference  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  just  three-fourths  of 
his  former  computation.^  Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  this  con- 
clusion, the  result  of  such  a  complication  of  errors,  came  to  be 
generally  accepted  by  the  later  Greek  geographers  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Eratosthenes,  and  was  even  adopted  by  the 
great  astronomer  Ptolemy. 

§  3.  While  Posidonius  thus  reduced  the  supposed  cir^ 
cumference  of  the  globe,  his  estimate  of  the  length  of  the 
^'habitable  world," — which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  considered 
in  his  day  as  the  only  proper  subject  of  geography — did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  indeed 
somewhat  less,  reckoning  it  at  about  70,000  stadia,*  which 
he  considered  as  being  just  about  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe,  as  measured  on  that  circle  of  latitude :  i.e.  on  the 
circle  passing  through  Bhodes  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
along  which  the  greatest  length  was  always  measured.    Thus, 


1  Stmbo,  ii.  2,  p.  95.  It  is  true  that 
the  aooonnt  here  given  of  the  mode  by 
which  PosidoniaB  arrived  at  this  second 
resolt,  is  mainly  conjeotnraL  For 
Cneomedes,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  deteils — ^perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  in  themselyes— of  the  pro> 
cess  by  which  Posidonius  attained  his 
first  result,  of  240,000  stadia,  does  not 
say  anything  of  his  having  sabse- 
qnently  altered  it;  while  Strabo  and 
other  writers,  who  refer  to  him  as  the 
author  of  the  measurement  making 
the  circumference  180,000  stadia,  do 
not  allude  to  his  haying  come  to  any 
oUier  result.  The  mode  of  reconciling 
the  two,  adopted  in  the  text,  was  first 


suggested  by  Bicciolo  (an 
nomer  of  the  seventeenth  oentniyX  who 
was  followed  by  Lalande  and  other 
writers  on  astronomy,  as  veU  as  by 
GoaseUin ;  and  the  exact  coincidence 
of  the  numbers  (48  times  37d0  hean^ 

I)recisely  equal  to  180,000)  is  such  as  to 
eave  hardly  a  doubt  of  its  conectneea 
(see  Ukert,  Cfeogr.  voL  ii.  p.  48). 

'  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have  aeen« 
made  it  more  than  77,000  stadia.  But 
this  included  an  addition  at  each  ead, 
which  were  probably  omitted  by  pQ8i> 
donius,  who  expressly  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  the  westernmost  point  of 
the  world. 
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he  obseryedy  there  would  be  only  so  many  myriads  of  stadia 
(70,000)  to  be  traversed  by  any  one  who,  setting  out  from  the 
west,  nnth  an  east  wind,  would  sail  to  India.^  It  is  curious  to 
find  him,  like  Eratosthenes,  again  speculating  on  the  circum- 
nayigation  of  the  world,  and  anticipating  by  so  many  centuries 
the  project  of  Columbus  of  sailing  direct  from  Spain  to  the 
Indies. 

§  4.  On  another  point,  which  could  be  merely  the  result  of 
speculation,  we  find  Posidonius  concurring  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Polybius  in  assuming  that  the  tract  immediately  ander 
the  equator  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature  than  the  burning  or 
torrid  zones  to  the  north  and  south  of  it.^  In  regard  to  the 
unity  of  the  ocean,  and  the  possibility  of  circumnavigating 
Africa,  Posidonius  also  held  the  same  view  with  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo:  maintaining  its  theoretical  possibility,  but  not 
admitting  that  it  had  been  ever  actually  accomplished.  It 
was  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  he  related  the  curious 
history  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  which  has  been 
already  examined.^ 

§  5.  Another  subject,  on  which  Posidonius  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  Greek  writer  that  arrived  at  clear  ideas,  was  that 
of  the  tides.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to  his  journey  to  Spain, 
where  he  spent  some  time  at  Gades,  and  from  his  own  obser* 
vations,  coupled  with  the  information  he  received  from  the 
natives,  acquired  a  distinct  knowledge  not  only  of  the  diurnal 
recurrence  of  the  tides,  but  of  their  monthly  cycles  of  vari- 
ation, which  he  correctly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  its  different  positions  with  regard  to  the  sun  :  so  that  the 
highest  tides,  as  he  observed,  always  coincided  with  the  full 
moon,  and  the  lowest  with  the  half-moon,  or  intermediate 
quarters.* 


*  'T«wo«7  5^  (6  TloirtMwios)  rh  rris 
Mtm/Urns  fi^ian  iwrd  irov  ftvptdSw  aror 
Utttf  vrdpx*^  ^fuav  «2r(u  rov  o\ov  k^kXov 
K^  %9  ftXirrrai,  ficrrc,  ^crly,  hath  r^f 
tib99M9  tif^  ir\4mw  4r  roffadrais  ftvptdtriv 
fk$0i  ftr  tls  *lAo^s.    Strabo,  ii.  3,  p. 

VOL.  IL 


102. 

*  Poflidon.  Fr.  72,  ed.  Muller. 

■  Posidon.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  3,  p.  98.  For 
the  voyage  of  Eudoxius,  see  Chapter 
XVin.  p.  74. 

•  Id.  ik  iii.  5,  pp.  173,  174. 
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PoBidoninSy  who  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  physical 
philosopher,  was  naturtJly  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  phenomena  connected  with  physical  geography,  especially 
those  of  YolcanoeSy  earthquakes,  &c.  He  was  the  first  to  record 
the  appearance  of  a  new  islet,  among  the  Liparaean  Islands, 
thrown  up  by  volcanic  agency,  between  Hiera  and  Euonymus : 
and  his  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  outbreak 
is  almost  precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of  modem  obser- 
vers, who  have  witnessed  similar  phenomena.'  He  was  indeed 
strongly  impressed  with  the  changes  in  the  earth's  sui&ce 
that  had  been  produced  by  movements  of  elevation  or  subsi- 
dence (as  they  would  be  termed  by  a  modem  geologist)  owing 
to  earthquakes  and  similar  causes :  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  the  Atlantis'  of  Plato  might  not  be  a  mere 
fiction,  but  that  an  island  equal  to  a  continent  in  size  might 
really  have  disappeared   and  sunk  into  the  depths  of  the 


8 


ocean. 

§  6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
numerous  scattered  notices  that  are  found  in  Strabo,  cited 
from  Posidonius,  especially  in  regard  to  Spain  and  Glaul,  for 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
followed  by  the  later  geographer.*  One  curious  statement  may 
be  mentioned,  that  the  greatest  depth  of  any  sea  thai  had  been 
measured  was  that  of  ike  Sardinian  Sea  which  was  not  less 
than  1000  fathoms.^  He  stated  that  tin  was  found  in  the 
interior  of  Spain,  north  of  Lusitania,  and  among  the  Artabri, 


'  Po8idon.ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  276.  The 
date  of  this  event  is  fixed  by  Pliny  ( JJ. 
N.  ii.  88,  §  203)  to  the  year  126  d.o., 
which  coincides  with  the  expression  of 
PosidonioB,  that  it  had  ooconed  within 
his  own  memory. 

'  Sri  M4x^M  Kol  fiii  irXduffta  cfrcu 
rh  Tfpl  Tfis  rffffov  r^s  *Ar\carrt6os. 
Strabo,  ii.  8,  §  6,  p.  102. 

'  It  was  from  Posidonins  that  Strabo 
derived  his  strange  story  of  an  island 
at  the  month  of  the  Loire,  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  women  whom  he  calls  Sam- 
nitsa,  who  were  wholly  devoted  to  the 


celebration  of  Bacohio  rites  (iv.  4,  §  6, 
p.  198). 

The  same  tale  is  repeated  by  Diony- 
sins  Periegetes  (w.  560-569X  ^^ 
writes  the  name  AmnitsB. 

>  Posidon.  ap.  Strab.  i  3,  §  9,  p.  54. 
The  fiBct  is  true  that  there  is  "  a  pro- 
digious depth  of  water  around  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Admiral  Smyth  {MedHerranean^  p. 
137) :  bnt  that  it  hsd  ever  been  sonnded 
in  ancient  times  to  a  depth  of  1000 
fathoms  may  well  be  donbted. 
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but  was  brought  also  from  the  islands  of  the  Cassiterides  and 
the  British  Islands  to  Massilia.^  This  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  we  find  mention  of  the  overland  trade  in  tin,  which 
was  certainly  an  established  practice  in  CsBsar's  time:  but 
PosidoniuSy  who  had  himself  visited  Massilia,  had  doubtless 
acquired  his  information  in  that  city. 

One  point  on  which  Posidonius  entertained  strangely  erro- 
neous views  was  in  regard  to  the  distance  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian,  which  he  estimated  at  only  1500  stadia.^ 
Strabo,  who  reckons  it  double  this  width,  or  3000  stadia,^  justly 
remarks  that  this  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  recent 
campaigns  of  Pompey  against  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  had 
opened  the  way  to  better  information  concerning  these 
countries.  It  is  remarkable  that  Posidonius  added,  that  he 
believed  the  distance  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  to  the  Ocean 
was  not  much  greater.'  This  notion  of  the  proximity  of  the 
northern  ocean  to  the  Mseotis  and  the  Caspian  seems  to  have 
become  gradually  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers at  this  period  from  their  belief  in  the  direct  commu- 
nication of  this  external  sea  with  the  Caspian.  Their  knowledge 
of  the  geography  of  these  regions  was  too  imperfect  to  lead  them 
to  see  the  necessity  for  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  north,  to 
supply  the  waters  of  the  Tanals  and  other  great  rivers. 

In  one  instance  Posidonius  appears  to  have  been  misled  by 
his  own  experience.  For,  having  encountered  contrary  winds 
on  his  return  voyage  from  Grades  to  Rome,  and  been  driven 
about  by  them  between  the  Gymnesian  Islands  and  Sardinia 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Italy 
till  after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  he  erroneously  assumed 
that  the  east  winds  blew  with  the  same  regularity  and  violence 
in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  that  the  Etesian  winds  did 
in  the  seas  more  familiar  to  the  Greeks.* 


ao.  8trab.  iii  p.  147. 

*  Ibid,  xi  1,  {  5. 

« Ibid.  1 6.  •  Ibid.  §  5. 

*  Simbo,  iii  2,  p.  144.    It  was  daring 
this  Toyage  that  he  on  one  oocasion 


approached  near  enough  to  the  coast  of 
Anica  to  obaeire  the  apes  on  the  shore, 
of  whose  appearance  and  habits  he  save 
a  lively  deacription,  which  is  citea  by 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  827). 
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Pofiidonias  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  compared  the 
form  of  the  inhabited  world  to  that  of  a  sling,  broader  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  at  the  two  ends :  a  simile  adopted  by 
several  later  geographers,  though  conveying  bnt  little  idea  to 
a  modem  reader.' 

§  7.  To  the  period  immediately  following  Posidonins  may 
probably  be  assigned  two  astronomical  writers  whose  works  have 
been  preserved  to  ns,  though  their  names  are  otherwise  unknown 
and  tiieir  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty.  Of  these 
Cleomedes,  the  author  of  a  treatise  called  '^The  Circular 
Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  ^  containing  an  exposition  of 
the  received  views  concerning  the  magnitude  and  figure  of 
the  earth,  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  expressly  disclaims  all 
pretension  to  originality,  and  says  that  the  doctrines  which  it 
sets  forth  are  not  the  opinions  of  the  author  himseK,  but  are 
compiled  from  various  writers  ancient  and  modem,  but  are 
chiefly  derived  from  Posidonius.*  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  the  little  work  in  question  is  in  fact  an  epitome  of  the 
views  of  Posidonins.  Its  principal  interest  arises  from  his 
having  preserved  to  us  the  accounts  which  we  have  already 
examined  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Eratosthenes 
and  subsequently  by  Posidonins  to  determine  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.^  Cleomedes,  as  well  as  Posidonins  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  Stoic  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  at 
this  time  the  upholders  of  scientific  astronomy,  as  opposed  to 
the  Epicureans,  who  adhered  to  the  popular  notions  on  astrcy- 
nomy,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  that  tiie  earth  was  spherical 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Thus  we  find 
Lucretius  in  his  well-known  poem  arguing  strongly  against 
the  idea  of  the  tendency  of  all  things  to  a  centre,  which 


^  Agatbemems,  i.  §  2. 

'  KvK\ue^  Btorpla  rw  Mcrcc^ir,  in 
two  books.  It  is  published  by  Bake, 
8vo,  Lngd.  Bat.  1820.  Oonoeming  its 
author  and  his  probable  date,  see  Sir 
6.  Le?ris's  HUL  of  Ancient  Aetronomy, 


p.  216 ;  and  the  article  Glbomkdbs,  in 
Dr.  Smith's  DteL  of  Biogr.  voL  i  p.  792. 

'  ii.  ad  fin, 

'  See  above,  p.  95,  and  Chapter 
XVI.  p.  621. 
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had  been  the  basis  of  cosmography  ever  since  the  time  of 
Aristotle.' 

§  8.  GrEMiNnSy  of  whom  like  his  supposed  contemporary 
Cleomedes  nothing  is  known  concerning  his  life  or  date,  has 
left  a  work  under  the  title  of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Celestial 
Pha&nomenay*' '  which  is  in  fact  an  elementary  introduction  to 
astronomy,  very  similar  in  its  scope  and  character  to  that  of 
Cleomedes.  It  is  therefore  in  like  manner  of  interest  as  em- 
bodying what  were  then  the  generally  received  notions  con- 
cerning those  oosmographical  relations  of  the  world  which  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  general  principles  of  geography. 
Both  these  writers  may  probably  be  placed  between  the  time 
of  Posidonius  and  that  of  Strabo,  and  the  system  enunciated 
by  them  is  obviously  the  same  as  that  which  is  summarized  by 
the  great  geographer  as  generally  recognized  in  his  time  by 
all  persons  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.^ 


'  LncretiTU  de  Berwn  Natura,  i.  tv. 
105^-1082. 

'  Ela^cBytiy^  cis  r&  ^oiyoyAva.  It  is 
prioted  bj  Petayins  in  his  Uzanologiam. 


OonoerniDg  its  author,  see  Sir  G.  Lewis 
2.  e.  and  uie  article  Gkminub  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Biogr,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
«  Stzabo,  u.  5,  §  2. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  47. 

QBBEK  M0NABCH8  OF  BAOTBIA. 

The  researoheB  of  reoent  aroihnologistB  in  India  and  the  ad- 
jaoent  regionB  towards  the  north-weet,  haTe  thrown  a  great  deal 
of  light  npon  the  obficore  notioes  which  were  found  in  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  Greek  monarchy  in 
Bactria,  Ariaoa,  and  the  upper  Talley  of  the  Indus.  Thej  haTC 
revealed  to  us  the  names  of  not  leas  than  thirty  monarohs,  who 
ruled  in  this  part  of  Asia,  during  the  interval  between  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  about  250  aa,  and  its  destruction  or  subju- 
gation by  the  Scythian  tribes :  a  fact  recorded  by  Strabo  (xi.  8,  §  2)» 
without  any  indication  of  its  date,  but  which  may  probably  be 
placed  about  120  B.a  Unfortunately  the  total  absence  of  dates 
upon  these  coins  leaves  their  chronological  arrangement  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  uncertainty.  Two  points  alone  seem  to  be  clearly 
established :  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  purely  Greek  character  of 
the  names,  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  Greek  settiers  con- 
tinued to  retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands  till  the  down- 
ffidl  of  the  monarchy ;  and  secondly,  that  thero  must  frequently  have 
been  two  or  more  contemporary  sovereigns  ruling  at  the  same  time 
in  different  parts  of  the  wid^y-extended  dominions,  which  were 
occasionally  united  in  the  hands  of  one  powerfrQ  monardi.  This 
is  indeed  sufficiently  evident  from  the  number  of  kings,  "whose 
existence  is  established  by  their  coins,  as  compared  with  the  limited 
period  to  which  they  can  be  assigned.  But  as  soon  as  we  attempt 
to  trace  the  division  in  detail,  and  determine  what  kings  or 
dynasties  reigned  in  one  province,  and  what  in  another,  we  are 
met  by  difficulties  almost  equal  to  those  attending  the  chronology. 
The  inferences  drawn  by  the  latest  numismatical  inquirers  point 
to  the  &ct,  which  is  indeed  sufficiently  probable  in  itself,  that  the 
range  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  frequently  formed  the  limit  between 
two  separate  kingdoms,  and  that  one  Greek  ruler  established 
himself  in  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  while  another  maintained  the 
provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  north  of  the  great  mountain 
range.  It  appears  also  probable  that  the  latter  provinces  were 
overrun  by  the  Scythian  invaders  to  whom  Strabo  refers,  and  their 
Greek  rulers  expelled,  some  time  before  the  last  Greek  monaichs 
were  dispossessed  of  the  Punjab  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
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The  reader  who  wLshes  for  more  information  oonceming  the 
Greek  monarchies  in  this  part  of  Asia,  will  find  the  suhject  fally  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  ArianaAnUqua  (4to.  Lend.  1841),  who 
has  brought  together  all  that  was  known  in  his  time.  The  results 
of  more  recent  researches  are  embodied  in  a  series  of  papers  bj 
Gen.  Cunningham  in  the  Nwniamaiic  Chronicle  (N.  8.  vols,  viii.,  ix., 
X.,  and  xiL) ;  and  still  more  recentlj  the  whole  subject  has  been 
examined  anew  by  Dr.  A.  von  Sallet  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik^ 
▼oL  yL  pp.  165-209.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  dis- 
coYeries,  interesting  as  they  are  to  the  numismatist,  have  con- 
tributed very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge,  either  in  a  historical 
or  geographical  point  of  view. 


NOTE  B,  p.  65. 

MEAfiUREMENTS  OF  MEDITEBBANEAN  ACX:iOBDIKG  TO 

ABTEMIDOBUS. 

The  details  as  given  by  Agathemerus  for  this  part  of  the  line 
are: — 

From  Myriandrus  to  the  Gleides  off  Cyprus      ..  1400  stadia. 

thence  to  the  promontory  of  Acamas 1300  „ 

to  the  CheUdonian  Islands  off  Lyda       ..  1300  „    * 

to  Tatara  in  Lycia      800  „ 

toBhodes 700  „ 

to  Astypalaea  across  the  Carpathian  Sea ..  940  „    * 

to  the  headland  of  Tasnams      1450  „ 

to  Cape  Pachynus  in  Sicily      3600  „ 

to  Lilybeeum       1520  „ 

to  Oaralis  in  Sardinia        2800  „ 

and  thence  to  Gades,  passing  by  the  Oymnesian 

Islands  10,000  „ 

Here  the  large  round  number  and  the  want  of  details  show  that 
the  estimate  was  but  a  vague  one. 

In  regard  to  the  above  numbers  I  have  adopted  the  corrections 
proposed  by  C.  Hiiller  for  those  marked  with  asterisks,  not  that 
I  consider  them  free  from  ctoubt,  but  the  discussion  of  these  details 
is  of  little  importance :  the  sum  total  being  clearly  established  by 
the  agreement  of  the  numbers  as  given  in  Pliny  and  Agathemerus. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  87. 

TIGBANOOEBTA. 

The  site  of  the  capital  of  Tigranee  has  been  the  subject  of  mvch 
doubt.  It  was  phioed  by  D'Anville  and  other  early  writers  at  Sert 
or  Sdrt  on  the  Bohtan  Tsohai,  the  Centrites  or  eastern  arm  of  the 
Tigris ;  bat  this  is  clearly  an  error  arising  from  the  apparent  re- 
semblance of  name,  which  is  a  mere  fallacy,  the  termination  ceria 
or  kerta  signifying  merely  a  city  (Appian,  MUhr.  67).  There  are 
no  rains  at  Sort,  nor  does  the  site  accord  with  the  few  particalarB 
recorded  of  Tigranocerta.  St.  Martin,  on  the  other  hand,  follows 
the  Armenian  historians,  who  are  ananimoos  in  identifying  Tigra- 
nocerta with  Amida  (the  modem  Diarbekr),  the  celebrated  fortress 
on  the  Tigris,  which  plays  so  oonspicaous  a  part  in  the  later  wars 
of  the  Bomans  with  tiie  Persians.  The  same  view  is  adopted  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth,  bat  is  open  to  the  onanswerable  objection  that 
Lacallus  is  distinctly  described  as  crossing  the  Tigris  before  he 
advanced  apon  Tigranocerta ;  and  no  mention  of  that  river  is  foond 
in  connection  with  the  siege  of  the  capital  (St.  Martin,  MSmairea  tw 
FArmSnie,  vol.  i.  p.  171-173;  Ainsworth's  Travek  in  Asia  Jfinor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  861).  Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  name  is  intra- 
dnced  by  Fliiiy,  who  thus  describes  the  cities  of  Armenia^  **ln 
majore  (Armenia)  Araamosata  Eaphrati  proximum,  Tigri  Caroathio- 
certa,  in  excelso  autem  Tigranocerta  ;  at  in  campis  juxta  Araxem 
Artaxata"  (H.  ^.  vi  9,  §  26),  certainly  indicates  its  occupying  a 
lofty  situation,  not  on  either  of  the  great  rivers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tacitus,  in  whose  time  Tigranocerta  retained  its  ancient 
name  and  was  still  a  place  of  importance,  places  it  on  a  river 
which  he  calls  Nicephorius,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  37  Boman 
miles  from  Nisibis  (Tacitus,  AnnaL  xv.  4,  5).  The  latter  statement 
is  at  variance  with  all  other  inferences.  Perhaps  the  most  plausible 
conjecture  is  that  which  identifies  Tigranocerta  with  the  city  after- 
wards called  Martyropolis,  the  site  of  which  seems  to  be  clearly 
fixed  at  a  place  called  Meja  Farkin,  about  27  miles  N.  of  the  Tigris 
and  N.£.  of  Diarbekr  (see  Eiepert's  Map  of  Asia  Minor).  St. 
Martin  identified  Martyropolis  with  Garcathiocerta,  a  city  described 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  as  the  capital  of  SophSne,  but  this  may  pro- 
iMibly  be  sought  farther  westward.  Strabo,  however,  in  one  passage 
(xvi.  p.  747)  distinctly  places  Tigranocerta  in  the  r^on  called 
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Mygdonia,  sonth  of  Mount  Masius ;  and  in  another  (xi.  p.  522), 
though  less  definitely,  he  affirms  the  same  thing.  In  both  these 
paasages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Nisibis.  Unfortu- 
nately a  third  passage  (xi.  p.  532),  where  he  meant  to  describe  its 
position  more  accurately,  is  corrupt,  and  cannot  be  restored  with 
any  certainly.  Indeed  the  whole  comparative  geography  of  these 
regions  is  still  a  mass  of  confusion. 


NOTE  D,  p.  87. 

BIYEB  ABSANIAS. 


The  riyer  Arsanias,  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (▼.  24,  §  84)  as  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  and  it  again 
played  an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Boman  generals 
in  Armenia  against  the  Parthian  king  Yologeses  (Tacit.  Anntd. 
xv.  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  21).  But  the  only  clue-to  its  identification 
is  that  suggested  by  St  Martin,  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Aradzani 
of  Armenian  writers,  a  name  applied  by  them  to  the  river  otherwise 
known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Murad  Tchai,  which  is  in  fact  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  some  respects  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two.  In  this  case  the  military  importance  of  the 
river  is  fidly  accounted  for  (St.  Martin,  MSm,  de  VArminie^  vol.  i.  pp. 
52, 171).  It  may  be  observed  that  no  Greek  writer  mentions  the  tu)o 
arms,  of  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon,  where  he  speaks  of  crossing 
the  Euphrates  on  his  retreat  through  Armenia  {Andb.  iv.  5,  §  2) 
must  undoubtedly  refer  to  the  soiUAem  branch,  or  Murad  Tchai : 
but  he  has  no  mention  of  the  northern  branch,  which  flows  by 
Eneroum.  Yet  it  is  this  latter  river  which  is  exclusively  desig- 
nated under  the  name  of  Euphrates  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527),  as  well 
as  by  Riny  (v.  24,  §  83). 


NOTE  E,  p.  90. 

GAULS  ON  THE  DANUBE. 


We  find  repeated  mention  in  the  wars  of  Mithridatos  of  these 
Keltse  or  Gauls,  who  are  represented  as  bordering  upon  the  Danube, 
or  as  situated  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.    They  may  very 
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probably  have  been  a  remnant  of  those  who  invaded  Oreeoe  and 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  remained  behind 
in  Pannonia  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Strabo  distinctly  tells  ns 
that  the  Boii  and  Scordisci,  who  at  one  period  occupied  this  tract, 
from  which  they  had  been  in  his  time  expelled  by  the  Dacians, 
were  tribes  of  Celtic  or  Gaulish  origin  (vii.  pp.  293,  313).  He 
ascribes  also  the  same  origin  to  the  Tauriscans,  who  occupied  a 
part  of  the  regions  called  by  the  Romans  Noricum  (lb.  p.  293). 
This  position  sufficiently  explains  the  importance  attached  to  their 
co-operation  by  Mithridates,  in  regard  to  his  proposed  invasion  of 
Italy  (see  Appian,  Mithridat.  c  119).  He  is  not  likely  to  have 
entertained  any  relation  with  the  Celts  of  Gaul  itself,  in  the 
Boman  sense  of  the  term ;  nor  would  their  alliance  have  been  of 
material  assistance  to  his  plans.  The  ethnology  of  these  regions 
at  this  period  is  extremely  obscure,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
there  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  Gaulish  races,  intermixed 
with  the  niyrian  and  Thracian  tribes  (Strabo,  L  c).  All  these 
tribes  were,  at  a  later  period,  included  under  the  name  of  Pan* 
nonians,  when  the  Boman  province  of  that  name  was  constituted ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  in  reality  belonged  to  different  races,  and 
composed  a  very  heterogeneous  assemblage. 

At  this  period,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Strabo,  it  would 
seem  that  the  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Southern  Hungary,  north 
of  the  Danube,  were  occupied  by  the  Gets;  while  the  Bastamn, 
a  Sarmatian  tribe,  held  the  tract  extending  from  the  Tyras 
(Dniester)  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 

It  is  certain  that  Mithridates  from  an  early  period — ^probably  as 
soon  as  he  had  extended  his  own  nominal  dominion  as  fiir  as  the 
Dniester — ^had  b^un  to  form  diplomatic  relations  with  the  nations 
beyond  that  river  to  the  west,  and  to  raise  auxiliary  levies  among 
them.  Some  of  these  were  imdoubtedly  (Jauls:  and  we  find 
Bit»tu8,  a  leader  of  Gaulish  mercenaries,  in  immediate  attendance 
on  Mithridates  at  his  death,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  fallen 
monarch  to  despatch  him,  on  the  express  ground  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  (Appian,  MUhridai.  c.  111). 


^A-;;^ 
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NOTE  P,  p.  92. 

ZEUGMA. 

Thia  fact  is  more  tliaii  onoe  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  a  clear  oompreliension  of  the  geography  of  Mesopotamia.  Bnt 
nnfortonately  that  geographer  has  himself  fallen  into  error  by  con- 
necting the  Zeugma,  which  was  in  his  day  become  well  known  as  the 
established  place  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  with  that  at  Samosata, 
considerably  higher  np  the  river ;  hence  he  repeatedly  designates 
it  as  the  Zeugma  of  Commagene  (to  jcara  KofifjLayrpnpf  {cvyfux^and 
in  one  place  distinctly  states  that  it  was  close  to  Samosata — ('Airo 
^ofiMrd-nay  r^  KofifJLayijyrii  ^  irpos  rj  ^o^ao-ci  kcu  t^  Zcvyfuxrc  KCtroiy 
xiv.  2,  §  29,  p.  664).  The  distance  also  which  he  gives,  of  2000 
stadia  from  Thapsacns,  wonld  agree  much  better  with  Samosata 
than  with  the  other  Zengma. 

But  the  position  of  the  true  Zeugma  is  fixed  by  the  distances 
given  by  Isidorus  (nearly  a  contemporary  of  Strabo)  in  proceeding 
from  thence  to  Nicephorium  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  by  that 
given  by  Strabo  himself  (p.  749)  of  1400  stadia  (140  G.  miles)  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which  is  very  nearly  correct.  Pliny  also  gives 
the  distance  of  the  Zeugma  from  Samosata  at  75  Soman  miles, 
which  is  a  very  fair  approximation. 

The  &ct  is  that  there  appear  to  have  been  in  all  three  places  of 
passage  in  habitual  use.  1.  That  at  Thapsacus,  which  continued 
to  be  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
hot  was  disused  long  before  the  time  of  Strabo.  2.  That  opposite 
to  the  modem  Bir,  which  came  to  be  generally  adopted  under  the 
Seleucidan  kings,  on  account  of  its  being  the  nearest  and  most 
direct  line  from  their  capital  of  Antioch,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
''the  bridge"  (Zeugma)  came  in  consequence  to  be  applied.  3. 
That  at  Samosata  itself,  which  was  apparently  the  customary  place 
of  passage  for  persons  coming  from  Cappadocia  and  Asia  Minor 
(see  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  664).  But  this  must  always  have  been  a  cir- 
cuitous and  inconvenient  route  from  Antioch. 

A  considerable  town  gradually  arose  at  the  second  of  these  three 
places,  which  retained  the  name  of  Zeugma,  and  appears  to  have 
risen  to  importance  under  the  Boman  Empire,  as  numerous  coins 
are  found  with  this  name.     There  had  previously  been  a  city 
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The  Senate  indeed  pursued*  to  some  extent  the  same  policy 
as  elsewhere,  by  entering  into  relations  more  or  less  friendly 
with  the  different  tribes  or  nations  bordering  upon  the  Bomaa 
province :  more  especially  with  the  two  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Arvemi  and  the  ^dui,  both  of  whom  were  honoured  with  the 
title  of  allies  and  ^^  friends  "  of  the  Boman  people.^  Even  the 
Grerman  chieftain  Ariovistus,  who  had  crossed  the  Bhine  with 
a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  and  established  himself 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Gomti)  received  a 
similar  appellation.*  But  while  the  Boman  Grovemment 
could  not  regard  with  indifference  the  movements  and  political 
relations  of  the  barbarian  nations  on  its  immediate  frontier,  it 
appears  to  have  refrained  from  anything  like  active  inter- 
ference :  a  policy  which  was  observed  with  unusual  moderation 
by  successive  governors  of  the  province  for  a  period  of  about 
half  a  century. 

During  this  interval  however  the  newly  established  province 
in  Graul  had  been  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  passing  tempest 
caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones — a  move- 
ment which  for  a  time  was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Bomans  themselves.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  abodes  or  ethnic  relations  of  these  two  allied 
nations — ^a  question  upon  which  there  is  much  difference 
of  statement  among  ancient  writers,  and  equal  diversity  of 
opinion  among  modem  ethnographers^ — ^there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  invaded  the  Boman  province  from  the  north,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Helvetians  and  Ambrones — ^both  of  them 
undoubtedly  Graulish  tribes:  and  after  defeating  successive 
Boman  consuls,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invasion,  they  poured  like  a  flgod  over  the  province 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  this  formidable  inroad, 
like  many  similar  irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians  under 
the  Boman  Empire,  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  country 


«  G»8.  de  B.G,  i.  33, 43.    Tacit  Annal  xi.  25.  •  Cos.  B,Q.  i.  i3. 

*  See  Latham's  Oermania  of  Taoilw,  p.  133. 
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without  leaving  any  pennanent  traces:  and  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Teatones  by  Marios  in  the  plfidns  near  Aquas 
Sextiffi  (b.g.  102),  the  Boman  province  appears  to  have  speedily 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  tranquillity. 

§  2.  The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  altered  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Csesar  in  b.g.  59  to  the  government  of  Transalpine 
Gauly  which  he  for  the  first  time  combined  with  that  of  the 
Cisalpine  province  of  the  same  name.'  ELis  object  in  accepting 
the  command  was  undoubtedly  to  rival  the  fame  which  Pompey 
had  earned  by  his  successes  in  the  East,  and  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  intention  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Graul  under 
the  dominion  of  Bome.^  In  the  course  of  nine  years  that 
he  remained  in  command,  b.o.  58-50,  he  carried  on  hostilities, 
either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutenants,  in  almost  every  part'  of 
the  country,  from  the  Bhone  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhine ;  and  when  he 
finally  quitted  the  province  to  carry  on  the  Civil  War,  he 
could  fairly  boast  of  having  reduced  the  whole  of  Transalpine 
Gaul  to  a  state  of  subjection  as  complete  as  that  in  which  he 
found  the  original  Boman  province. 

The  first  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  arms  was  furnished 
him  by  one  of  those  national  movements  that  appear  to  have 
been  so  common  alike  among  the  Graulish  and  German  races. 
The  Helvetians,  who  had  previously  taken  part  in  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  had  determined  to  emi- 
grate in  a  mass  from  the  abodes  they  then  occupied,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  themselves  in  a  more  fertile  region  in  the 
west  of  Graul.  Their  superiority  in  arms  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  (raulish  tribes  was  an  acknowledged  fact,  due,  according 
to  Caesar,  to  the  continual  wars  with  the  neighbouring  Germans, 


^  The  proTinoeB  of  Cisalpine  Gaol 
and  niyncmn  had  been  in  the  first 
instance  oonfened  npan  Cesar  by  the 
people,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  tribune  Vatinius,  to 
vhich  the  senate  afterwards  added 
Trsosslpine  Oaul  also. 

"  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Cicero, 


in  his  oration  De  Provinciis  Caruulari- 
Inu,  held  as  early  as  the  spring  of  b.o. 
56.  **  C.  CiBsans  longe  aliam  video 
fuisse  rationem.  Non  enim  sibi  solum 
com  iis,  quos  jam  armatos  contra  popu- 
lum  Bomanum  videbat,  bellandum  esse 
doxit^  sed  totam  Galliam  in  nostram 
ditionem  esse  redigendam,*'  c.  13,  §  32. 
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in  which  they  were  inyolyed  by  their  exposed  situation  in 
immediate  proximity  with  those  formidable  warriors.*  Count- 
ing on  this  superiority  and  on  the  terror  of  their  name,  they 
had  hoped  to  traverse  the  central  districts  of  Graul  with  little 
difficulty.  But  the  intervention  of  CaBsar  completely  changed 
the  state  of  the  case.  He  fell  upon  their  rear-guard  as  they 
were  passing  the  Arar  (Sadne),  and  cut  to  pieces  a  laige 
number  of  them,  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  fogus  of  the 
Tigurini.^  Following  up  the  march  of  the  main  body,  he 
pursued  them  through  the  land  of  the  j^dui^,  defeated  them 
a  second  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bibracte,  and  completed 
their  destruction  within  the  borders  of  the  Lingones,  where 
the  remnant  of  this  formidable  host  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion. 

This  first  campaign  is  memorable  not  only  for  the  ability 
and  boldness  with  which  CsBsar  pushed  forward  into  the  heart 
of  Gaul,  to  a  distance  of  more  than  150  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  the  Roman  province;  but  still  more  from  the  picture  it 
presents  to  us,  by  au  eye-witness  and  an  observer  of  first-rate 
intelligence,  of  one  of  those  great  national  movements,  snch 
as  we  read  of  in  earlier  times  among  the  Grauls,  and  which 
became  so  frequent  among  the  German  and  Slavonian  nations 
before  the  close  of  the  Boman  Empire.  The  Helvetians  left 
home  (according  to  documents  found  in  their  camp  and  cited 
by  Caesar)  to  the  number  of  368,000  souls,  including  men, 
women  and  children.  Less  than  a  third  of  these  (about 
110,000)  returned  to  their  native  country  after  their  final 


•  GsM.  B.  O.  i  1. 

>  The  HelvetiaDS  were  at  tbis  time 
dinded  into  four  principal  pagi  or 
cantons,  of  which  the  Tigurini  were 
one;  another,  the  pagus  Verbigenus, 
is  alBO  mentioned  by  Cieaar  {B.  G.  i. 
27);  the  names  of  the  other  two  are 
unknown,  but  the  hypothesis  adopted 
by  Walckenaer  (G^ogr.  des  Gaules, 
vol.  i.  p.  311),  and  favoured  by  Dr. 
Long,  that  they  were  the  tribes  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (iv.  n.  183.  vii.  p.  293^ 
under  the  names  of  the  Ambrones  and 


Toiigeni  or  Tugeni,  as  taking  part  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Gimbri,  is  certainly 
plausible  enough.  Both  names  snb- 
seouently  disappear  from  history. 

The  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Bauraoi,  Boii,  TuHngi,  and  Latovici 
joined  the  Helvetians  in  this  movf^ 
ment,  but  are  expressly  distingniahed 
from  them  (ibid.  v.  29).  Of  theae  the 
Ranraci  certainly  dwcdt  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Basle :  the  Boii  came  from 
Noricum  (Obs.  2.  &);  the  other  two 
are  unknown. 
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defeat.*  Yet  their  chiefs  appear  to  have  fonnd  no  diflScuIty 
in  moying  this  unwieldy  mass  across  a  large  part  of  Gaul,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  Caesar,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  successfully  effected 
their  original  project  of  a  national  emigration. 

§  3.  Csesar's  second  campaign  (in  the  same  year  with  the 
preceding,  b.o.  58)  brought  him  in  contact  with  a  still  more 
formidable  enemy.  For  some  time  previously  to  his  arrival 
the  Gauls  had  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Grerman  tribes  beyond  the  Bhine :  and  one  of  these  German 
leaders,  a  chieftain  named  Ariovistus,^  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing himself  in  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
of  the  Sequani,  while  fresh  swarms  of  invaders  had  either 
already  crossed  the  Bhine,  or  were  assembling  on  its  banks 
with  a  view  to  occupy  the  more  fertile  and  better  cultivated 
lands  on  the  other  side  of  it.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
Graulish  chiefs  implored  the  succour  of  Caesar,  who  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  the  opening :  and  after  a  fruitless 
pretence  of  negotiation,  attacked  and  defeated  Ariovistus  in 
the  plains  of  Upper  Alsace,  about  50  miles  from  the  Bhine.^ 
The  slaughter  was  immense ;  the  remains  of  the  German  army 
were  driven  across  the  river ;  and  for  some  time  all  attempts 
on  their  part  to  recross  it  in  this  direction  were  effectually 
checked.* 


*  Gffis.  B.  O.  I  29,  Tlie  statement 
that  only  92,000  of  the  original  emi- 
grants— jnst  a  fourth  of  the  whole — 
were  capable  of  bearing  arma^  Hhows 
how  large  a  proportion  of  women  and 
children  took  port  in  a  migratory  move- 
ment of  this  cnaracter. 

'  Arioyistus  is  called  by  some  modem 
writ<^rB,  king  of  the  Snevi,  but  he  is 
never  so  termed  by  CsBarf  who  styles 
him  simply  a  **  king  of  the  Germans  " 
(rex  Germanomm,  B.  G.  i.  31).  The 
f<wce8  under  his  command  were  a  mixed 
mnltitnde  from  a  number  of  German 
tribi*a,  who  appear  to  have  flocked 
around  his  standard  for  the  sake  of 
gain.     The  enum<.Tation  of  the^e  tribes 

VOL.  II. 


in  c.  51  does  not  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Buevi  were  in  any  predominant 
numbers. 

*  The  site  of  this  battle  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  precision.  Tho 
statement  that  the  routed  Germans 
fled  from  the  field  for  about  fifty  miles 
to  the  banks  of  the  Bhine  (c.  53  cxtr.), 
does  not  prove  that  this  was  the  sJiortest 
distance  to  that  river.  But  it  rendors 
it  improbable  that  it  was  fought  so 
nt'ar  the  Rhine  as  the  site  between 
Mtilhaunen  and  Thann  which  is  fixed 
upon  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (HiS" 
toire  de  Jules  Cesar,  vol.  ii.  p.  86). 

»  Crca.  B.  0.  i.  37-54. 
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The  political  consequences  of  this  victory  were  immense. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  practically  decided  for  centuries  the 
question  whether  Gaul  should  become  a  Boman  province  or 
be  subjected  to  its  Grerman  neighbours.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
interesting  to  the  geographer  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
Roman  army  ever  came  in  sight  of  the  Bhine — ^that  great 
river  that  was  to  form  for  so  long  a  period  the  much  contested 
barrier  between  them  and  the  barbuians. 

§  4.  The  campaigns  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  57)  w^e 
spread  over  a  much  wider  field.  After  the  close  of  his  opera- 
tions in  the  preceding  year  Caesar  had  established  the  winter 
quarters  of  his  legions  in  the  land  of  the  Sequani,  instead  of 
withdrawing  them  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province: 
a  step  which  was  justly  regarded  by  the  Gkiuls  as  a  sign  of  his 
intention  to  subdue  the  whole  country.*  The  consequence 
was  that  all  the  tribes  of  the  BelgsBy  who  at  this  period 
occupied  the  whole  region  north  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
combined  together  to  expel  the  Roman  intruders.^  The  Remi 
alone  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  inteUigence  furnished  by  them,  and  the  support  in  arms  of 
the  ^duans,  CsBsar  was  able  to  carry  the  war  at  once  into 
the  enemy's  territory.  He  crossed  the  river  Axona  (Aisne), 
defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Belgians  who  had  attacked 
his  camp,  reduced  in  succession  the  Suessiones,  Bellovaci  and 
Ambiani ;  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by  a  decisive  defeat 
of  the  Nervii,  the  most  formidable  and  warlike  of  all  the 
Belgian  tribes.  The  Aduatuci,  who  occupied  the  country 
about  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  were  the  last 
to  oppose  the  Roman  general  in  arms,  but  their  capital  city 
or  stronghold  was  taken  after  a  short  siege,  and  its  fall  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  remaining  Belgian 
tribes. 

While  Caesar  himself  was  thus  engaged  in  the  north  of 
Gktul,  he  had  detached  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  to  &e 


•  Cass.  B.  G.  ii.  1.  '  See  Note  A,  p.  135. 
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regions  bordering  on  the  Western  Ocean.  His  lieutenant  was 
apparently  fiBiyoiirably  received,  and  was  able  to  announce  the 
submission  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  tribes  known  to  the 
Gauls  by  the  name  of  Armoricans,  who  occupied  Brittany  and 
the  west  of  Normandy.  These  comprised  the  Veneti,  Osismii, 
Curiosolitae,  Unelli,  Esuvii,  Aulerci  and  Bedones.  The  nations 
along  the  course  of  the  Loire,  the  Namnetes,  Andes,  Turones, 
and  Camutes  were  equally  favourable :  P.  Crassus  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  Andes,®  while  other  legions  were 
stationed  among  the  Turones  and  Camutes,  and  Caesar  himself 
repaired  to  Italy  for  the  winter  in  the  belief  that  the  whole  of 
Gaul  was  effectually  subdued.® 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  show  the  futility  of  this  confidence. 
Already  before  the  middle  of  the  winter  Servius  Galba,  who 
had  been  dispatched  with  a  single  legion  to  keep  in  order  the 
Alpine  tribes  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ehone— the  Nantuates, 
Veiagri  and  Seduni,  was  attacked  in  his  winter  quarters,  and 
though  he  repulsed  the  assailants  with  loss,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  intention  of  wintering  at  Octodurus  (Martigny) 
where  he  had  first  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  descend  into 
the  more  tranquil  regions  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  The 
object  of  Caesar  in  posting  one  of  his  legions  in  these  moun- 
tain regions  was  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
(the  Great  St.  Bernard) — a  pass  which  was  already  frequented 
by  traders,  though  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  subject  to 
heavy  exactions  from  the  tribes  who  occupied  it.^  This  pur- 
pose was  for  the  time  wholly  frustrated :  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  its  resumption  by  Caesar  during  his  Gaulish  wars. 

§  5.  In  the  following  spring,  b.g.  56,  a  much  more  formidable 
danger  arose  among  the  Armorican  tribes  in  the  north-west  of 
Gaul,  which  had  been  lately  reduced  to  submission  by  P.  Crassus. 


'  It  was  doabtlen  on  this  oocasion 
that  P.  Craasas  ooUeoted  the  infor- 
mation conoeming  the  CasBiterides  or 
Tin  IslandB,  which  ia  referred  to  by 
8trabo(iii.  5,  f  11> 

*  Cm.  B.  G.  ii.  85. 


'  **  Causa  mittendi  fait,  qnod  iter  per 
Alpes,  qno  magno  cum  periculo,  mag- 
nisqne  cum  portoriiB  mercatores  ire 
consuerant,  pateileri  volebat"  (B.  G, 
III.  I). 
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These  tribes,  finding  that  what  the  Bomans  aimed  at  was  not 
merely  nominal  submission,  bat  real  subjection,  conspired 
together  with  the  view  of  expelling  the  invader.  They  were 
essentially  a  maritime  people,  especially  the  Yeneti,  who  held 
the  chief  control  over  the  neighbouring  seas,  having  many  ships 
of  large  size,  with  which  they  traded  to  Britain,  and  by  the 
habit  they  had  acquired  of  navigating  these  stormy  seas,  had 
attained  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  adjoining 
regions.^  With  them  were  united  the  auxiliary  squadrons 
of  the  other  Armorican  states  already  alluded  to ;  but  besides 
these  they  obtained  assistance  from  the  more  distant  Morini 
and  Menapii,  and  drew  succours  from  the  opposite  island  of 
Britain — the  name  of  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Soman  history.^ 

The  war  was  long  protracted  and  laborious ;  principally  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  country,  which  is  admirably  described  by 
Caesar.  The  land  of  the  Veneti — the  present  department  of  the 
Morbihan — was  low  and  rocky,  intersected  by  shallow  inlets  of 
the  sea,  on  the  promontories  and  tongues  of  land  between  which 
their  towns  were  situated,  in  positions  almost  inaccessible  by 
land,  and  difficult  of  approach  by  sea  on  account  of  the  shoals 
and  rocks,  and  rapid  alternations  of  the  tides,  to  which  the 
Bomans  were  little  accustomed.  It  was  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  that  Caesar  was  able  to  assemble  a  fleet 
capable  of  coping  with  that  of  the  Yeneti  and  their  allies,  who 
were  able  to  put  to  sea  with  not  less  than  220  ships,  fully 
manned  and  equipped,  and  far  superior  in  size  and  strength 
to  those  that  the  Bomans  could  bring  against  them.^  The 
account  given  by  Caesar  of  the  ships  used  by  the  Yeneti  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  an  'advance  in  navigation  far  beyond 
that  usually  ascribed  to  these  semi-barbarous  nations.  They 
were  of  large  size,  rising  so  high  out  of  the  water  that 
the  Bomans  could  hardly  assail  them  with  missiles,  and  even 
when  they  raised  turrets  on  their  galleys  these  did  not  equal 


»  Cues.  B.  G.  iii.  8.  »  Ibid  ui.  9.  *  Ibid.  iii.  14. 
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in  height  the  poops  of  the  Gaulish  ships.  At  the  same  time 
they  were  built  wholly  of  solid  oak,  so  that  the  beaks  of  the 
galleys  made  very  little  impression  upon  them.  Their  sails 
were  made  of  hides  or  leather  to  withstand  the  yiolence  of  the 
gales  in  these  seas,  and  their  anchors  were  fastened  with  chains 
instead  of  cables.^  The  Boman  fleet  was  composed  in  part  of 
long  ships  or  galleys  built  in  the  Loire  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion,  partly  of  vessels  furnished  by  the  Gaulish  tribes,  of  the 
Pictones  and  Santones  who  adhered  to  the  Roman  alliance.^ 
But  the  courage  and  skill  of  Decimus  Brutus,  who  commanded 
it,  triumphed  over  all  the  advantages  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
defeated  the  allied  fleet  in  a  decisive  action  with  such  loss, 
that  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the  submission  of  the 
Yeneti  and  of  all  their  maritime  allies. 

The  other  operations  of  the  year  were  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  But  while  Caesar  was  engaged  in  the  war  with 
the  Armoricans,  his  lieutenant  P.  Crassus  had  reduced  to  sub- 
jection almost  the  whole  of  Aquitania,  extending — as  the  term 
is  nsed  by  Csesar — ^from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenees.  A  few 
mountain  tribes  alone  remained  in  arms,  whom  he  was  deterred 
by  the  lateness  of  the  season  from  following  into  their  rugged 
fastnesses.^  Caesar  himself  before  the  close  of  the  season  made 
an  expedition  against  the  distant  nations  of  the  Morini  and 
the  Menapii,  who  had  made  no  signs  of  submission,  but  they 
retreated  before  his  approach  into  the  vast  forests  and  marshes 
with  which  their  country  was  almost  wholly  covered,  into 
which  he  found  it  impracticable  to  pursue  them.® 

§  6.  At  the  close  of  this  third  year's  campaign,  as  remarked 
by  Dr.  Merivale,  "the  only  members  of  the  Gaulish  race 
who  retained  their  liberty  were  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  amphibious  wanderers  of  the  Waal  and  the 
Scheldt."*  But  Caesar  did  not  want  employment  for  his 
legions,  and  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.o.  55)  was 


»  Caeaar,  B.  Q,  iii.  13. 14. 
•  Ibid.  9, 11. 
'  Ibid.  20-27. 
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rendered  memorable  as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Boman 
arms  were  carried  across  the  Bhine  into  Germany,  and  across 
the  sea  into  Britain. 

The  occasion  for  the  former  enterprise  was  furnished  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Germans  themselves.    The  Usipetes  and 
Tencteriy  two  German  tribes  that  had  occnpied  a  territory  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,^ 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Sueviy  who  were  gradually  extending  themselves  to  the  west, 
and  subduing  or  expelling  all  the  tribes  that  lay  between  them 
and  the  Bhine,  had  crossed  that  river  and  established  them- 
selves in  the  territory  of  the  Menapii.    Hence  they  spread 
without  difficulty  into  the  adjoining  regions,  and  were  ex- 
tending their  incursions  on  every  side  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
that  part  of  Gaul,  and  after  a  brief  negotiation  attacked  and 
defeated  them  between  the  Mouse  and  the  Bhine,  driving 
them  with  great  slaughter  into  the  one  river  or  the  other. 
But  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  succeeded  in  m^kipg  their 
escape  across  the  Bhine,  and  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  the 
Sugambri,^  who  made  common  cause  with  the  fugitives,  and 
refused  the  demands  of  Caesar  to  deliver  them  up,  alleging 
that  the  Bomans  had  no  right  to  interfere  beyond  the  Bhine. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ubians,  the  only  people  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  who  had  entered  into  friendly  relations  with 
Bome,  entreated  Caesar  to  cross  the  Bhine  with  a  view  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Suevi  and  their  allies.    He  in  consequence  coo- 
structed  a  bridge  across  the  river — a  work  which  was  accom- 
plished with  marvellous  celerity,  being  completed  within  ten 
days  from  its  first  commencement' — and  passed  it  with  his 


■  Gaos.  B.  O.  iy.  1.  Both  these  names 
here  appear  for  the  first  time,  bat 
arc  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned 
during  the  wars  of  the  Komans  with 
the  Germans.  They  were  on  this  oc- 
casion effectually  driven  ont  of  Gaul, 
and  never  again  crossed  the  Rhine. 

'  See  note  to  next  page. 

'  B.  O.  iv.  18.  The  exact  place 
where   Caesar  constructed   this  cele- 


brated bridge  cannot  be  detennined« 
but  it  may  be  fixed  within  definite 
limits  The  history  of  the  campal^rn, 
combined  with  the  natural  geography 
of  the  country,  and  the  oonrse  <if  the 
river,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  must  be 
placed  between  Coblentz  and  Ander- 
nach,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Neuwied  (see  Ukert,  Gerwuimm^ 
p.  18,  note). 
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whole  army.  Bat  the  Snevi  and  Sugambriy  on  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  had  withdrawn  into 
the  interior  of  the  yast  forests  with  which  their  territories 
abounded.  Thither  Caesar  did  not  think  fit  to  follow  them, 
and  after  laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  Sugambri  near  the 
rirer  he  contented  himself  with  this  demonstration,  and  re- 
crossed  the  bridge,  after  haying  spent  only  eighteen  days  on 
German  soil.^ 

§  7.  He  had  preyiously  made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Britain ;  an  enterprise  to  which  he  was  pro- 
bably urged  more  by  the  desire  of  the  fame  to  be  earned  by 
being  the  first  Boman  general  to  set  foot  in  that  remote  and 
little-known  island,  than  by  any  hope  of  real  adyantage.  The 
summer  was  indeed  so  far  adyanced  that  he  could  not  look  for 
any  great  results,  and  he  took  with  him  only  two  legions, 
intending  this  first  expedition,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  account, 
rather  as  a  mere  reconnaissance  than  as  a  serious  inyasion. 
Sailing  from  the  Portus  Itius,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  the 
Morini,*  which  afforded  the  shortest  passage  into  the  island, 
he  crossed  the  Straits  of  Doyer,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  DiBal.*  But  he  scarcely  penetrated  at  all  into  the 
interior,  his  cayalry,  which  had  sailed  from  a  different  port, 
haying  failed  in  accomplishing  their  passage,  while  his  fleet 
suffered  seyerely  &om  a  storm,  accompanied  by  the  unwonted 
phenomenon  of  spring  tides.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
determined  to  return  to  the  mainland ;  and  contented  himself 
with  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  Britons  on  his  camp,  which  was 
followed  by  a  pretence  of  submission  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes. 

§  8.  The  yery   imperfect  success  of  this  first  attempt  only 
stimulated  him  to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  following  spring 


*  Ibid.  19.  This  1b  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  Sugambri  or  Sicambri, 
the  name  of  whom  was  afterwards  so 
familiar  to  the  Bomans— tho  ^*c»de 
gaudentes    Sicambri"   of    Horace — 


appear  in  history.  They  dwelt  at  this 
period  on  the  ri^ht  bunk  of  the  Rhine, 
north  of  tlie  Ubii. 

•  See  Note  B,  p.  136. 

•  See  Note  0,  p.  137. 
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(b.g.  54).  He  caused  a  large  number  of  ships  to  be  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  inyasion,  and  assembled  not  less  than 
600  such  yesselsy  besides  28  ships  of  war.^  With  this  great 
fleet,  on  board  of  which  he  carried  five  complete  legions  and 
2000  cavalry,'  he  effected  the  passage  of  the  Straits  without 
any  loss,  and  landed  at  the  same  place  as  the  year  before,  but 
this  time  without  opposition,  the  natiyes  having  withdrawn 
into  the  interior  at  the  sight  of  so  formidable  an  armament. 
His  first  action  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  a  river  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  sea-coast :'  thence  he  pushed  on  into  the  interior 
of  the  island  as  far  as  the  more  important  river  Tamesis 
(Thames),  which  bounded  the  territory  of  CassiveUaunus,  king 
or  chief  of  the  Trinobantes.  This  chieftain  had  been  appointed 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  British  forces,  but  appears  to 
have  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  maritime  districts  as  hope- 
less, and  withdrew  at  once  across  the  Thames,  the  line  of  which 
be  hoped  to  defend  against  the  invader.  Caesar  reached  that 
river  at  a  distance  of  about  80  mUes  &om  the  sea,  at  a  spot 
which,  according  to  the  information  which  he  had  received, 
was  the  only  one  where  the  stream  was  fordable  :^  he  here  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  his  passage  and  capturing  a  ^'town"  or 
stronghold  of  CassiveUaunus  not  hi  distant.'  This  was  the 
farthest  point  to  which  he  penetrated.  Several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  hastened  to  send  deputies  and  make  overtures 
of  submission,'  and  their  example,  after  a  short  time,  was  fol- 
lowed by  CassiveUaunus  himself.  Caesar,  apprehensive  lest  the 
war  should  be  protracted  untU  the  close  of  the  summer,  and 
desirous  of  returning  to  Gaul,  admitted  them  to  favourable 
terms,  and  contented  himself  with  demanding  hostages  and  the 
imposition  of  a  nominal  tribute.^ 

The  imlitary  operations  in  Gaul  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  had  no  especial  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 


'  Cs8.  B.  G,  y.  2. 

•  lb.  8, 

*  Probably  the  8tonr,  which  flows 
by  Canterbury  and  Richborongh. 


>  See  Note  D,  p.  138. 
'  See  Note  E,  p.  139. 
»  See  Note  P,  p.  139 
*  Ibid.  V.  22. 
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The  reyolt  of  the  German,  or  semi-German,  tribes  of  the 
Eburones  and  Treveri,  though  they  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
one  division  of  his  army  under  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  and  gravely  endangering  two  others,  was  un- 
successful, and  failed  in  producing  any  permanent  result. 
CaBsar  had  judiciously  posted  all  his  legions,  with  a  single 
exception,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgians  (in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word) :  this  being  apparently  the  only  part  of  Gaul 
where  he  expected  any  outbreak.  He  himself  took  up  his 
winter  quarters  at  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  which  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  those 
regions. 

§  9.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  however  still  far  from  being 
complete,  and  the  three  following  campaigns  (b.g.  53,  52,  and 
51),  were  all  employed  in  putting  down  insurrections  of  the 
native  tribes  that  combined  in  defence  of  their  liberties  before 
they  were  finally  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  their  subjection  to 
the  Boman  yoke.  The  first  of  these  was  principally  confined 
to  the  Belgian,  or  rather  German,  tribes  of  the  Treveri  and 
Eburones,  and  the  assistance  sent  them  from  beyond  the 
Bhine,  from  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Suevi,  led  Caesar  to 
cross  that  river  for  the  second  time.  His  passage  was  effected 
on  this  occasion  a  little  higher  up  than  before,  but  in  the  same 
part  of  its  course.  He  did  not  penetrate  any  farther  into  the 
interior  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  He  was  received  in  a 
friendly  manner  by  the  Ubii,  whose  territory  immediately 
adjoint  the  Bhine ;  but  found  that  the  Suevi  had  retired  on 
his  approach  to  the  farthest  limits  of  their  territory,  where  a 
vast  forest,  called  by  Cassar  the  Silva  Bacenis,  separated  them 
from  the  Cherusci  '^  on  the  east ;  and  hither  he  judged  it  im- 


•  B.  G,  Ti.  10.  This  ia  the  first 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Cherusci, 
afterwards  so  familiar  to  the  Romans 
daring  their  long  wars  in  Germany. 
They  appear  to  have  dwelt  at  this  time 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe.  The 
forest  callod  by  Gosar  Bacenis  (a  name 


not  found  in  later  writers),  which  he 
describes  as  ''silva  infinita  magnitn- 
dino"  would  therefore  correspond  to 
the  Harz  and  the  range  of  the  Tento- 
burger  Wald,  on  the  borders  of  West- 
phalia. 
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prudent  to  follow  them.  He  therefore  withdrew  a  second  time 
across  the  Rhine,  after  a  brief  stay  on  the  German  side  of  the 
*    NeyerthelesSy  he  ayailed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 


river/ 


collect  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  nations, 
inhabitants,  and  natural  productions  of  Germany,  with  which 
the  Bomans  now  for  the  first  time  became  acquainted.^ 

§  10.  The  following  campaign  (b.o.  52),  in  which  the 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised  by  Yercingetorix,  at  the  head  of 
the  Arvemi,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  defection  of  almost 
all  the  Gaulish  tribes — even  the  fEuthful  ^dui  being  carried 
away  by  the  contagion  of  example  to  join  in  the  movement — 
was  in  a  political  sense  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
never  did  the  military  genius  of  Csesar  show  itself  more  con- 
spicuously :  but  his  movements  were  confined  within  the  limits 
of  Gaul  itself,  and  he  had  no  occasion  to  carry  his  arms  beyond 
the  districts  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted.  Hence  the 
operations  of  this  year,  interesting  as  they  are  in  a  military  and 
topographical  point  of  view,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  desultory  hostilities  of  the 
following  year  (b.g.  51),  which  were  confined  to  successive  par- 
tial revolts  in  different  parts  of  Gaul — among  the  Bellovaci 
and  Treveri  in  Belgium,  and  among  the  Pictones  and  adjacent 
tribes  in  the  west.  The  last  blow  was  given  to  this  final  move- 
ment by  the  reduction  of  Uxellodunum,  a  fortress  of  great 
natural  strength,^  in  which  the  last  of  the  rebel  leaders  had 
taken  refiige.  The  capture  of  this  stronghold  may  be  said  to 
have  completed  the  conquest  of  GauL  From  this  time  the 
whole  country  from  the  Bhone  and  the  Rhine  to  the  Western 


•  Caea.  B,  G.  vi  9, 10,  29. 
»  Ibid.  21-28. 


'  The  position  of  UzeUodnnam  may 
be  now  considered  as  established  b^* 
^ond  a  doubt  It  occumed  a  hill,  now  un- 
inhabited, caUed  the  Fuy  d'Issolu,  near 
the  north  bonk  of  the  Dordogne,  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  still  cidled 
Querc^,  a  name  deriyed  from  that  of 


the  Gaduroi,  its  ancient  inhabitants — 
but  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Limousin. 
This  site,  which  was  first  suggested  by 
I^Anville  (NoHee  de  la  GatOe,  p.  729X 
and  adopted  by  Thierry  (HisL  des 
GauloiSt  vol.  iii.  p.  220),  has  been  Mly 
confirmed  by  researches  made  on  the 
spot  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  (See  his  Vie  de  (Vsor,  vol,  ii  p.  913.) 
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Ocean,  passed,  without  any  further  attempt  at  resistance,  under 
the  ordinary  administration  of  a  Boman  province,  and  rapidly 
acquired,  in  all  but  the  remotest  districts,  a  strong  tincture 
of  Boman  civilization. 

§  11.  With  regard  to  Gaul  itself  the  effect  of  these  succes- 
sive campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar  was  to  bring  the  whole  of  that 
great  country  within  the  domain  of  definite  geographical 
knowledge.  For  the  vague  ideas  and  arbitfary  assumptions  of 
previous  authors  were  substituted  the  distinct  and  clear  state- 
ments of  an  able  observer  and  remarkably  lucid  writer.  Our 
good  fortune  in  possessing  the  original  work  in  its  integrity 
renders  this  contrast  still  more  striking  to  us,  and  in  esti- 
mating the  results  thus  obtained  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
had  we  possessed  in  like  manner  the  complete  works  of  some 
of  the  Greek  writers,  especially  Polybius  and  Posidonius,  we 
should  probably  have  found  that  they  possessed,  though  in  a 
somewhat  vague  and  imperfect  form,  a  knowledge  of  many 
nations,  as  well  as  physical  features  of  the  country,  that  are  now 
for  the  first  time  found  mentioned  in  the  pages  of  Csssar. 

But  whatever  allowance  may  require  to  be  made  on  this 
account,  it  is  certain  that  Caesar's  own  record  of  his  observa- 
tions and  operations  in  Gaul  must  have  formed  for  the  Bomans, 
as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  first  foundation  of  all  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  country.  The  brief  geographical  summary 
with  which  he  opens  his  work  states  clearly  the  ethnological 
division  of  the  country  into  three  portions,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us,  differed  from  one  another  in 
language,  institutions,  and  laws.  These  were  the  Aquitani 
in  the  south,  the  Belgae  in  the  north,  and  the  Celts  or  Gauls 
proper  in  the  intermediate  portion.  Their  boundaries  also  are 
clearly  marked,  the  Gauls  being  separated  from  the  Aquitani 
by  the  river  Garumna  or  Garonne,  and  from  the  Beiges  by 
the  Seine  and  Mame,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  other  passages, 
we  find  him  well  acquainted  with  all  the  principal  rivers 
which,  in  the  case  of  Gaul  especially,  form  the  leading 
features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  country.     Not  only 
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are  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
his  Commentaries,  but  their  tributaries,  the  Mame  (Matrona), 
the  Aisne  (Axona),  and  the  AUier  (the  Elaver),  were  equally 
well  known  to  him.  He  describes  also  clearly  the  course  of 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Ceyennes  (Mens  Cebenna),  the 
Jura,  and  the  Yosges  (Yosegus),  as  well  as  the  great  forest 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (Silva  Arduena),  which  at  that  period 
constituted  so  important  a  natural  feature  in  the  north  of 
Graul.'  His  repeated  campaigns  in  Belgium  rendered  him 
familiar  not  only  with  the  course  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse 
(Mosa),^  but  with  those  of  the  Sambre  (Sabis),  the  Scheldt 
(Scaldis),  and  even  the  Waal  (Vacalus),  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  branch  of  the  Bhine,  flowing  into  the  Meuse.' 
But  his  knowledge  of  the  island  of  the  Batayi,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  intercepted  between  the  two  rivers,  was  derived 
only  from  hearsay,  and  was  necessarily  imperfect 

§  12.  Still  more  complete  and  accurate  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  different  nations  and  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country 
at  the  time  of  its  conquest.  Here  his  position  gave  him  ad- 
vantages which  no  ordinary  geographer  would  have  possessed  : 
and  where  he  enumerates  the  nations  that  on  different  occa- 
sions combined  in  arms  against  him,  with  the  force  of  their 
several  contingents,  or  that  successively  submitted  to  his  yoke, 
we  may  feel  confident  that  his  lists  are  based  on  authentic 
materials.  Such  lists  are  found,  of  the  Helvetians  and  their 
allies  in  the  first  book,  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  the  second,  of 
the  Armorican  nations  and  the  Aquitanian  tribes  in  the  third, 
and  a  more  general  enumeration,  comprising  all  the  principal 
populations  of  Gaul  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they  formed  a 
general  league  under  Yercingetonx.  An  examination  of  these 
lists  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  things  in  ancient  geo- 


*  HiB  Btatement  of  its  extent — ^that 
it  ooyered  a  space  of  more  than  500 
mUes  in  leng^,  firom  the  Rhine  and 
the  borders  of  the  Treveri,  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Nenrii  and  the  Remi — ^is 
indeed  in  any  case  a  great  exagge- 
ration ;  but  ho  here  doubtless  foUowed 


some  yagne  popular  estimate.  B.  O, 
V.  3,  vi  29. 

'  It  must  be  mere  chance  that  the 
name  of  the  MoseUe  does  not  occur  in 
the  Commentaries. 

«  B.  G.  iv.  10. 


^ 
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graphy :  the  greater  part  of  the  names  are  recognized  at  once 
from  their  having  continued  down  to  a  recent  period  to  give 
name  to  the  proyinces  or  districts  where  they  dwelt,  or  being 
still  retained  in  those  of  their  chief  towns.  A  comparatiyely 
small  number  only  have  disappeared,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  were  either  obscure  or  insignificant  tribes,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  races  in  Belgium,  have  been  effaced  by 
the  continual  waves  of  invasion  that  have  swept  over  that 
part  of  Gaul. 

In  many  cases  also  the  towns  may  readily  be  identified 
from  their  preserving  the  names  of  the  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged,  while  in  others  they  retained  the  same  names  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  are  therefore  well  known.  Such  was 
the  case  (among  others)  with  Avaricum  (Bourges),  Agedincum 
(Sens),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and  Lutetia  (Paris),  the  position 
of  which  upon  an  island  in  the  Seine  is  distinctly  noticed.^ 

It  is  a  fact  peculiar  to  the  geography  of  *Gaul  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  chief  towns  of  the  several  tribes 
gradually  lost  their  own  separate  appellations,  and  were  known 
only  by  those  of  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  Thus 
Samarobriva,  the  capital  of  the  Ambiani,  became  Ambiani, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Amiens  ;  Avaricum  of  the 
Bituriges  in  like  manner  passed  into  Bourges ;  Noviodunum 
of  the  Suessiones  into  Soissons,  and  so  in  numerous  other 
instances.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  change  can  be 
readily  followed :  and  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  cities,  which  have  continued  to  occupy  the  sites  of 
the  original  capitals. 

The  case  is  otherwise  with  the  great  strongholds  of  the 
Gftuls  at  Gergovia  and  Alesia,  both  of  which  sites  were  sub- 
sequently abandoned,  when  their  strength  as  fortresses  had 
ceased  to  be  of  value.  Both  of  them,  however,  can  fortu- 
nately be  identified  beyond  a  doubt :  the  hiU  of  Gergovia 
having  always  retained  its  original  name,  though  uninhabited ; 


»  B,  G.  vii.  57. 
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while  that  of  Alesia  is  still  marked  by  the  village  of  Alise 
8te.  Beine,  in  a  commanding  position  on  Mont  Auxois,  about 
12  miles  from  Montbard.  It  is  probable  also  that  Bibracte, 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  the  capital  of  the  iBdui, 
and  commonly  identified  with  the  Boman  city  of  Angusto- 
dunnm  (Autun),  really  occupied  a  much  stronger  and  more 
elevated  position  on  the  hill  called  Mont  Beuvray,  some  dis- 
tance further  west/  Uxellodunum,  though  a  site  of  great 
natural  strength,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  a  town  of 
much  importance. 

§  13.  But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  accuracy,  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  Caesar's  information  concerning  Gaul — a  country 
which  he  had  traversed  in  all  directions  during  a  space  of 
ten  years — the  case  is  very  different  with  regard  both  to  Britain 
and  Germany.  In  some  respects  indeed  the  information  ob- 
tained by  Caesar  with  respect  to  these  two  countries  was  even 
a  more  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  geographical  know- 
ledge previously  existing  than  his  contributions  to  that  of 
GauL  For  the  notions  concerning  them  to  be  derived  from 
any  earlier  sources  were  so  utterly  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
that  the  amount  of  knowledge  he  was  able  to  collect  upon  the 
subject — imperfect  as  it  was — was  of  the  highest  value,  as 
supplying  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  definite  and  trustworthy 
fact.  He  himself  tells  us  that  when  he  attempted  to  gather 
information  concerning  Britain  from  the  Gaulish  traders  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  island,  he  was  unable  to  learn 
what  were  its  magnitude  and  dimensions,  by  what  nations  it 
was  inhabited,  or  even  what  were  the  largest  and  most  com- 
modious ports.*^  Considering  that  an  extensive  trade  was 
undoubtedly   carried    on    between    the   two    countries,   and 


*  See  D'Anville,  Notice  de  la  Oaule, 
p.  156;  and  a  note  to  Napoleon's  Vie 
de  (VlKir,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 

*  B,  O.  iy.  20.  *'  Itaqne  vocatis  ad 
86  imdiqne  meroatoribos,  neqne  quanta 
esaet  insnlffi  magnitudo,  neqne  qnsB 
ant  qnantcB  nationea  inoolerent,  neqne 
quern  usnm  belli  habercnt  aut  quibus 


institntis  nterentur,  neque  qui  cssent 
ad  majornm  navinm  multitudinem 
idonei  portns,  reperire  poterat" 

A  passage  Uiat  is  instraotive  as  show- 
ing me  difficulty  of  procuring  inform- 
ation from  such  sources,  and  the  con- 
sequent uncertainty  of  all  statements 
derived  from  them. 
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that  the  southern  or  maritime  districts  of  the  island  were 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  Belgian  origin,  who  retained  the  names 
of  the  parent  races  from  which  they  had  sprung,'  and  pre- 
served at  least  some  degree  of  political  connection  with  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  ignorance  was  in  part 
assumed;  but  it  serres  clearly  to  proye  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  such  information,  and  fully  accounts  for  the  vague 
character  of  the  reports  circulated  by  previous  writers. 

§  14.  Csesar  himself  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  advance  far 
beyond  the  Thames :  he  landed  on  both  occasions  at  the  same 
point,  and  returned  to  it  again  to  re-embark  for  GauL  His 
opportunities  of  personal  observation  were  therefore  very 
limited,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  held  personal  inter- 
course with  any  of  the  more  important  nations  of  the  island, 
except  the  people  of  Cantium  or  Sent — who  were,  as  he  remarks, 
by  far  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  country,  and  differed  but 
little  from  their  neighbours  in  Gaul — and  the  Trinobantes, 
who  occupied  a  tract  north  of  the  Thames,  probably  com- 
prising the  modem  counties  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire.  His 
information  concerning  the  tribes  of  the  interior  was  there- 
fore derived  chiefly  from  hearsay ;  as  was  necessarily  the  case 
with  his  general  geographical  notices.  He  describes  the 
island^  as  of  triangular  form,  one  of  the  angles  being  formed 
by  the  projecting  point  of  Kent  (Cantium),  another  by  a  pro- 
montory extending  towards  the  south,  in  the  direction  of 
Spain.  The  coast  between  these  two,  which  faced  that  of 
Graul,  was  about  500  miles  in  length.  The  west  coast,  opposite 
to  which  lay  Hibemia,  was  said  to  be  about  700  miles  in 
extent;  while  the  third,  which  faced  the  north  (north-east) 
was  not  less  than  800  miles.    Hibemia^  was  estimated  at  about 


•  B.  G.  V.  12. 

»  n)id.  V.  13. 


*  *'  Altemm  yergit  ad  Hispaniam  at- 

?iie  oocidentem  solem ;  qua  ex  parte  est 
[ibemia.  dimidio  minor,  at  ffistimatnr, 
quam  BritanDia."  Ibid.  This  is  the 
nrat  mention  in  any  extant  author  of 
the  name  of  Hibemia,  though  there 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  name  at  least 


was  known  to  the  Romans  long  before, 
as  was  that  of  leme  to  the  Greeks. 

The  expression  of  *'  vergit  ad  Hispa- 
niam"  is  very  singular;  but  would 
seem  to  imply  that  he  conceived  the 
position  of  Britain  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  that  Strabo  did ;  though 
he  distinctly  placed  Ireland  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  not  to  the  north. 


v^sr. 
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two-thirds  of  the  size  of  Britain,  £rom  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  of  about  the  same  width  as  that  from  Britain  to 
Gaul.  Midway  between  the  two  was  an  island  called  Mona : 
besides  which  numerous  other  islands  were  scattered  around  the 
principal  one,  in  some  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  at  the 
winter  solstice  there  was  continuous  night  for  thirty  days.'  Of 
this  Caesar  could  get  no  definite  account,  but  he  ascertained  by 
observations  instituted  on  purpose  with  water-clocks  that  even 
in  the  parts  of  Britain  yisited  by  himself,  the  nights  at  that 
season  (the  late  summer)  were  shorter  than  in  Gaul.^  The 
climate  was  also  more  temperate,  and  the  cold  in  winter  less 
severe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found  in  the  Commen- 
taries, either  in  this  passage  or  elsewhere,  to  the  celebrated 
Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  in  connection  with  Britain,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  richness  of  Cornwall  in 

• 

this  respect  that  led  to  the  extensive  trade  with  Britain  carried 
on  by  the  Veneti  from  Bretagne;  who  probably  transported 
the  ore  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.^  Caesar  was 
erroneously  informed  that  tin  (plumbum  album)  was  found  in 
the  interior  of  Britain^ — a  statement  which,  if  it  were  not 
intended  to  mislead,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Belgian  tribes  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  concerning 
the  remote  comer  in  the  south-west.  Pearls,  which  had  been 
supposed  to  be  produced  in  Britain  in  large  quantities,  were 
found  to  be  in  fact  neither  large  nor  of  fine  quality.^ 

§  15.  Still  more  imperfect  was  the  acquaintance  possessed 


*  Tbid.     It  is  evident  that  this  is 


noctes  TidebemuB."    Ibid, 


only  a  reappearance  of  the  oonfnaed  '  The  information   on  this  subject 

traditions  about  Thule;  but  from  the  <  collected  by  P.  Craesus  has  been  already 

expression  of  dear  (de  quibus  insulis  |  referred  to  (see  Note  8,  to  p.  115). 

nonnuUi  Beripseruni)  it  seems  that  he  |       '  "  Nascitur  ibi  plumbum  album  in 

is  here  referring  to  the  statements  of  mediterroneis  regionibus/'  v.  12. 

earlier  authors  (Greek  or  Latin)  rather  *  The  British  pearls  are  not  alluded 

than  to  anything   he  heard    in    the  to  by  Cce^ar,  though  asserted  by  some 

country.  later  writers  to  be  one  ci  the  tempts- 

*  '*  Nos  nihil  de  eo  peroontationibus  ;  tions  that  induced  him  to  attempt  the 

refieriebamus,  nisi  certis  ex  aqua  men-  conquest  of  the  island.    (Suet.   Ocs. 

miris  brcviores  c«sc  quam  in  continent!  |  47.    See  Chapter  XXIII.  Note  A.) 
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by  Caesar  with  Germany,  so  far  as  it  rested  on  personal  obser- 
vation.   Though  he  twice  crossed  the  Bhine  with  an  army, 
and  might  undoubtedly  boast  of  being  the  first  Boman  general 
who  ever  set  foot  on  German  soil,  he  penetrated  on  each  occa- 
sion but  a  Tery  small  distance  into  the  interior,  and  has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  detaib  of  his  operations.    But  from  his 
alliance  with  the  Ubians,  who  at  this  period  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bhine,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  German 
prisoners  taken  from  Ariovistus,  he  appears  to  have  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  neighbouring 
tribes  and  nations,  as  well  as  the  character  .of  the  country  in 
general,  of  a  more  trustworthy  character  than  would  haye  been 
within  the  reach  of  any  ordinary  geographer.    Thus  we  find  all 
the  principal  tribes  that  he  mentions — the  Suevi,  the  Sugambri 
or  Sicambri,  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  as  well  as  the  XJbii 
themselves,  and  the  more  distant  Cherusci,  all  noticed  under 
the  same  names  by  which  they  shortly  afterwards  reappear  in 
history  ^  :  and  though  their  limits  and  places  of  abode  cannot 
be  said  to  be  distinctly  indicated,  this  was  inevitable,  at  a 
time  when  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  country 
were  as  yet  unknown,  and  there  were  no  towns  or  fixed  points 
to  determine  the  locality  of  each  tribe.^    A  very  large  part  of 
Germany  was  undoubtedly  at  this  period  covered  with  primeval 
forests.     Of  these  Caesar  mentions  two  by  name,  the  great 
Hercynian  Forest,  which  had  already  been  known  by  name  at 
least  to  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius,  and  was  reported  to  extend 
over  a  space  of  nine  days'  journey  in  width,  and  more  than 
sixty  days*  journey  in  length  :  its  extension  in  that  direction 
being  unknown.     It  began  on  the  confines  of  the  Helvetii  and 


*  Of  the  tribes  that  bad  furaiBhed 
their  contingents  to  the  army  of  Ario- 
▼istoa  (B.  O.  i.  51) — the  names  of  which 
were  doubtless  learnt  from  the  cap- 
tives—the Tribocci,  Vangiones,  and 
Nemetcs,  were  petty  tribes  dwelling  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine :  the  Suevi 


Sedusii  are  supposed  to  have  come  from 
more  distant  regions  to  the  north. 

'  Gftsar  did  not  penetrate  far  enough 
into  the  interior  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  great  rivers — tne  Ems, 
the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe— which  natu- 
rally figiire    so    prominently    in   the 


and  Maroomanni  are  well-known  Ger-   I   subsequent  wars    of  the  Romans   in 
man  nations;  while  the  Harudes  and      Germany. 
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Bauraci  (with  the  modem  Black  Forest)  and  thence  continued 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Dacians  and  Anartians/  where  it  quitted  the  course  of  the 
river  and  turned  to  the  north,  into  regions  which  had  never 
been  visited."  The  other,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Bacenis 
Silva,  he  describes  as  separating  the  Suevi  from  the  Cherusci  :• 
this  evidently  corresponds  with  the  forest  of  the  Harz,  and  that 
subsequently  known  as  the  Teutoburger  Wald. 

§  16.  Caesar's  account  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
Germans,*  as  distinguished  from  the  Grauls,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
clear  and  characteristic,  and  agrees  well  in  its  general  features 
with  that  collected  at  a  later  period  by  Tacitus.  His  notices 
of  the  wild  animals  on  the  contrary  that  were  found  in  the 
vast  forests  of  Germany,  were  necessarily  derived  from  hearsay, 
and  are  not  unmixed  with  the  same  fables  which  we  find  still 
current  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 

Of  his  ethnographical  observations  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  is  that  in  which  he  remarks  that  while  the  German 
races  in  his  day  were  perpetually  pressing  upon  the  Gauls 
and  tending  to  establish  themselves  across  the  Bhine,  the 
contrary  had  previously  been  the  case,  and  Gaulish  tribes  had 
formerly  crossed  the  Bhine  and  established  themselves  on 
German  territory.  This  accords  well  with  the  fact  that  we 
find  at  an  earlier  period  races  of  Gaulish  origin,  the  Boii, 
Taurisci,  and  others  extending  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
even  to  the  frontiers  of  Dacia  and  lUyricum.* 

§  17.  The  Civil  Wars  of  the  Bomans,  that  preceded  the 
final  establishment  of  the  Empire,  from  their  being  confined 
within  the  limits  of  the  Boman  dominions,  were  naturally 
little  calculated  to  promote  the  extension  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  only  exception  was  the  remarkable  march 
of  Cato  from  Cyrene  to  Utica,  which  would   possess  much 

'  This  mention  of  so  obaooie  a  people  j    tioned  by  any  other  author. 
08  the  Anartians  is  very  aingular.    A   '        *  Ctea,  B.  &.  vi.  25. 


tribe  of  that  name  is  found  in  the  list 
pciven  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  8,  §  5)  of  the 
Pacian  tril)08,  but  they  are  not  men* 


•  IK  vi.  10. 

»  lb.  vi.  21-24. 

»  See  Chapter  XVIII.  p.  90. 


'  **V'"^'aiAl..2<.n^4,n 


'»  *  \» 

\.  • ,    *-    ■-.:.  ,-«. 
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interest  for  the  geographer,  had  its  details  been  preserved  to 
us.  But  unfortunately  these  are  wholly  wanting.  We  learn 
only  from  Strabo  that  he  marched  rownd  the  Oreat  Syrtis  in 
thirty  days  from  Berenice ;  ^  and  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  poetical  statement  of  Lucan,  that  he  completed  the 
whole  march  to  the  fertile  districts  of  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory within  two  months :  *  a  maryellous  proof  of  the  endurance 
and  hardiness  of  the  Boman  soldiers.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  more  than  lO^OOO  men,  but  we  are  not  told  what 
proportion  of  these  he  led  in  safety  to  join  the  army  of  Scipio 
in  Africa.  The  exploit  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  on  record,  and  may  well  be  compared  with  the  march 
of  Alexander  through  the  deserts  of  Gedrosia.^ 


•  *Eic  To^Jriir  rris  rcfXcwf  (JA^pwiicris  8C.) 
rpuueoffTaios  TtQ  T^pui^cvtr^  r^v  mpriy 
MdpKos  Kdruy,  Kordytoy  (rrpcenhv  T\€t6- 
vt0P  ^  fu/pl»v  iyiptav,  (h  fi4prj  SicX^y  twk 

0a0€lq.  ffol  Kaifjuuri,  Strabo,  xvii.  3,  p. 
836.  This  is  the  only  deflnito  and 
trustworthy  information  that  we  pos- 
sess oonoeming  this  remarkable  march. 
Plutarch  furnishes  scircely  any  pcu"- 
ticulars,  while  tlie  bambastic  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  Lucan,  to  which  it  chiefly 
owes  its  celebrity,  is  as  vague  as  it  is 
inflated.  The  real  distance  from  Bere- 
nice (Benghazi)  to  Gape  Mcsurata, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Syrtis,  is,  according^  to  Dr.  Barth, 
who  himself  performed  the  journey, 
more  th>in  105  German  or  420  geo.- 
graphical  miles.  Captain  Beechey 
estimates  it  at  426  G.  miles.  Strabo 
himself  in  another  passage  states  the 
circamference  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at 
3930  stadia  (Barth,  Wanderungen,  p. 
358;  Beeche/s  Tripoli,  p.  256).  It  is 
most  probable  that  Strabo  would  reckon 
his  march  from  one  eity  to  another,  or 
from  Berenice  to  Leptis  Magna,  which 
is  about  50  miles  farther  westward. 
The  march  from  thence  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian territory  would  offer  compara- 
tively little  difficulty. 

Mr.  Merivale  has  been  mislel  by  the 
confused  narrative  of  Lucan  into  sup- 


posing that  it  was  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
which  alone  was  the  scene  of  this 
perilous  march,  but  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  This  has 
unaccountably  been  overlooked  by  Mr. 
Long. 

*  Lucan,  ix.  940.  When  Plutarch 
speaks  of  his  traversing  the  sandy 
desert  for  seven  days  continuously 
(Cuto,  56)  he  must  clearly  refer  to 
some  special  portion  of  the  march. 

*  The  same  enterprise  had  indeed 
been  successfully  accomplished  at  a 
much  earlier  period  by  Ophelias,  ruler 
of  Cyronc,  who  in  b.c.  308  conducted 
an  army  of  Greek  mercenaries  from 
that  city  to  the  support  of  Agatbocles 
in  his  war  against  Carthage.  He 
also  took  two  months  on  the  man-h 
(Diodor.  xx.  41,  42).  His  army  was 
reported,  us  well  as  that  of  Cato,  to 
have  suffered  severely  from  venomous 
serpents.  Absurdly  exaggerated  as  are 
the  tales  concerning  tliese  found  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  they  are 
not  altogether  without  foundation. 
Several  species  of  snakes  whose  bite  is 
of  a  most  deadly  description  are  found 
in  the  sands  of  Northern  Africa,  espe- 
cially the  African  Cobra  and  the 
Cerastes  or  Homed  Viper.  OtUirs 
attain  to  a  large  size.    Dr.  Barth  in 
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§  18.  Hostilities  were  also  carried  on  upon  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  interval  of  repose 
that  preceded  the  final  contest  between  Antony  and  Octavian, 
and  the  operations  of  the  former  against  the  Farthians  were 
attended  with  some  successes  and  deserve  a  passing  notice. 
The  history  of  this  war  was  written  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion Dellius,®  whose  work  was  used  by  Strabo,  and  appears 
to  have  thrown  some  additional  light  on  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Armenia  and  Mesoipotamia.  But  our  knowledge  of 
these  campaigns  is  too  imperfect  to  estimate  their  value  in 
this  respect.  We  learn  however  that,  after  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  him  by  the  successes  of  his  lieutenants,  Ventidius 
and  Canidius — ^the  first  of  whom  defeated  the  Parthians  and 
drove  them  back  across  the  Euphrates,  while  the  second  re- 
duced the  Armenian  king,  Artavasdes,  to  submission,  and  even 
carried  the  Eoman  arms  for  the  second  time  against  the  Iberians 
and  Albanians^ — he  himself  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  through  Armenia,  into  Atropatene,  a  province  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  which  constituted  a  subordi- 
nate kingdom  dependent  upon  the  Parthian  monarchy.  Here 
he  laid  siege  to  a  city  called  by  Plutarch  Phraata,  and  by 
Dion  Cassius  Praaspa,  which  is  described  as  a  great  city,  in 
which  the  king  of  Media  (Atropatene)  had  deposited  his  wives 
and  children  for  security .*  It  was  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
and  the  efforts  of  Antony  to  reduce  it  proved  ineffectual. 
Unfortunately  its  site  is  very  imperfectly  indicated.  But  it 
appears  to  be  certainly  the  same  place  which  is  called  by 
Strabo  Vera,'  and  if  this  be  the  case  it  may  probably  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  mountain  fortress  now  known  as 


one  instance  kiUed  a  snake  between 
8  and  9  feet  in  length  (p.  268) ;  bat  no 
Boch  gigantic  monsters  as  the  Pythons 
and  Boas  of  India  are  known  in  Africa 
at  the  present  day. 

•  Strabo,  xi.  p.  523 :  Pint  AnUm, 
c.  25,  59.  This  is  the  same  DeUios  to 
wliom  Horace  has  addressed  the  well- 
known  ode  (Carm.  ii.  3). 


'  Plut.  AnUm,  34 ;  Dion  Gass.  zlix. 
24.  Plutarch  even  asserts  tiiat  Cani- 
dias  on  this  occasion  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Caucasus  (&xf><  '>'<>v  KavjoUrov 
Tpo9i\$ty%  a  statement  tliat  must  doubt- 
lees  be  received  with  some  aUo¥ranoe. 

•  Plut.  AnUm.  38. 

*  Ol^cpo.  Strabo,  xi.  13,  p.  523.  Un- 
fortunately the  text  of  Strabo  in  this 
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Takht-i-Suleiman,  for  which  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  claimed  the 
name  of  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana.^  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  Antony  on  this  occasion  carried  the  Boman  arms 
in  this  direction  farther  than  any  preceding,  or  indeed  than 
any  subsequent,  general. 

Having  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  towards  Armenia,  but  suffered  severely  from  drought 
and  thirst  in  traversing  the  arid  plains  of  Atropatene  (the 
modem  Azerbijan),  as  well  as  from  the  continual  harassing 
attacks  of  the  Parthians.  It  was  not  till  after  twenty-seven 
days'  march,  during  which  they  were  engaged  in  almost  per- 
petual  hostilities,  and  are  said  to  have  lost  not  less  than  24,000 
men,  that  the  Boman  army  reached  the  river  Araxes,  after 
crossing  which  they  found  themselves  in  safety,  within  the  limits 
of  a  friendly  country.*  The  distance  from  Phraata  or  Vera  to  the 
Araxes  is  given  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Dellius,  at  2400 
stadia,  or  240  G.  miles.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  who  was  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  points  out  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  details  of  this  march  are  given  by  Plutarch,  evidently 
following  the  authority  of  Dellius :  among  other  incidents  the 
sufferings  of  the  Boman  soldiers  were  on  one  occasion  greatly 
augmented  by  their  coming  to  a  stream  of  saU  water  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  Aji,  a  river  flowing  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tabriz,  the  only  one  of  this  nature  in  all  Azerbijan.^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  route  by  which  Antony  had  advanced 
into  Atropatene  is  very  obscurely  indicated.  Strabo  indeed 
represents  him  as  being  purposely  misled  by  the  king  of 


passage  is  oomipt,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  detenuine  the  oonnexion  of  this 
•name  with  the  preceding  clause  of  the 
sentence  in  which  is  found  that  of 
Ghizaca,  a  weU-known  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Armenian  Gkuidsak,  a 
treasury.  Groskurd,  Kramer  and  C. 
MtUler  consider  the  two  names  as 
referring  to  two  distinct  places — the 
one  being  the  winter,  the  other  the 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Atro- 
patene— and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  this 
conclusion.    Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  on  the 


contrary,  identifies  the  two,  as  merely 
different  appellations  of  the  same  place 
(C^eogr.  Joum.  I,  eJ).  The  name  of 
Gazaca  occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  as  well  as  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium :  that  of  Vera, 
I  believe,  is  not  found  in  any  other 
writer. 

^  Rawlinson  in  Oeogr,  Journal^  vol. 
X.  p.  65,  &c. 

«  Plut.  .Antm.  41-49;  Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  28-31. 

»  Id.  ibid.  pp.  113-117. 
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Armenia^  who  caused  him  to  take  a  circuitous  and  laborious 
route  from  the  Euphrates  instead  of  the  more  direct  and  easy 
one.*  But  this  msLj  well  be  doubted.  The  direct  route  from 
the  Zeugma  (at  Bir)  would  have  led  him  through  the  same 
country  as  had  been  traversed  by  Crassus,  and  exposed  him  to 
a  repetition  of  the  same  disasters.  By  keeping  to  the  moun- 
tains through  Commagene,  Sophene,  and  the  southern  provinces 
of  Armenia,  he  avoided  exposing  himself  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Parthian  cavalry,  while  the  alliance  of  the  Armenian  king 
secured  his  northern  flank.  Artavasdes  however,  though  at 
first  acting  as  the  ally  of  Antony,  abandoned  him  in  the  time 
of  his  need — a  defection  for  which  the  Boman  triumvir  at  a 
later  period  punished  him  by  invading  his  kingdom  and 
depriving  him  of  the  sovereignty.* 

It  is  during  this  period  that  we  find  the  first  notice  of  the 
city  of  Palmyra,  against  which  Antony  detached  a  predatory 
expedition,  on  account  of  the  wealth  which  the  inhabitants 
were  reported  to  have  accumulated  by  their  extensive  com- 
mercial relations,  with  the  Syrians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Parthian  provinces  on  the  other.* 


*  Strabo,  xL  13,  p.  524. 

*  Plataroh,  Ant.  50 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  40.  On  this  occasion  Antony 
advanced  from  Nicopolis  in  Lesser 
Armenia,  and  poshed  on  direct  upon 


Artaxata,  the   Annenian   capital,  of 
irhich  he  made  himself  master. 

*  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9.  This  expe> 
diiion  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
]i.a  41. 
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The  enumeration  on  this  oocasion  of  the  various  Belgian  tribes, 
and  the  forces  they  were  able  to  muster,  is  a  document  of  the 
highest  interest,  and  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  inquiries  into 
the  geography  of  this  part  of  Oaul. 

The  nations  mentioned  by  Csesar,  most  of  whom  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  their  site  fixed  with  the  greatest  clearness,  are  as 
follows : 

The  Bellovaci,  whose  capital  city  still  retains  the  name  of 
Beauvais. 

The  Ambiani,  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  Amiens. 

The  Atrebates  who  gave  name  to  Artois  and  its  capital  of  Arras. 

The  Caletes  whose  name  is  still  found  in  that  of  the  Pays  de 
Caux,  the  part  of  Normandy  adjoining  the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Bresle. 

The  Yeliocasses  in  the  Vexin,  the  district  between  the  Beauvaibis 
and  the  Seine. 

The  Yeromandui  in  the  Yermandois,  a  portion  of  Picardie  around 
St.  Quentin. 

The  Suessiones  in  the  diocese  of  Soissons. 

The  Remi,  who  were  in  alliance  with  Caasar,  in  that  of  Reims. 

In  all  these  cases  the  names  alone  suffice  to  fix  the  locality 
beyond  dispute.  In  the  case  of  the  Nervii,  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  all  the  Belgic  tribes,  the  name  has  disappeared,  though 
still  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy:  but  their  position  is 
certain :  they  occupied  the  region  of  Hainault  and  the  diocese  of 
Cambrai,  extending  eastward  to  the  Sambre.  In  like  manner  the 
Morini  held  the  searcoast  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Calais  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme  to  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Menapii  the  still  more 
northerly  district  about  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Meuse. 

The  Aduatuci  were  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Nervii,  about  the 
confluence  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse :  their  chief  city  is  supposed, 
though  on  doubtful  evidence,  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Namur. 

The  Eburones  must  be  placed  to  the  north  of  these  last,  apparently 
in  the  district  bubsequently  occupied  by  the  Tungri  (Tongres) ; 
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while  the  three  nations  associated  with  them  by  Caesar  as  dis- 
tinotly  German  tribes  (qui  nno  nomine  Germani  appellantur),  the 
Condrusi,  Cserasi,  and  PsBmani,  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

The  powerful  nation  of  the  Treveri  (certainly  a  German  tribe) 
did  not  take  part  with  the  Belgians  on  this  occasion,  bnt  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Commentaries :  they  held 
apparently  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  diocese  of  Treves,  on  each 
side  of  the  Moselle,  and  extending  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Bbine. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Mediomatrici,  (Cces.  B,  Q.  iv.  10, 
vii.  75)  whose  name  survives  in  the  much  abbreviated  form  of 
Metz,  the  ancient  diocese  of  which  probably  coincided  with  the 
limits  of  their  territory.  The  TJbii  at  this  time  dwelt  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bhine,  opposite  to  the  Treveri. 


NOTE  B,  p.  119. 
Cesar's  passage  from  gaul  to  Britain. 

Both  the  point  of  departure,  from  which  Caesar  sailed  on  his 
expedition  to  Britain,  and  that  where  he  landed  in  the  island,  have 
been  of  late  years  made  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Mr. 
Long,  who  is  the  most  recent  writer  that  has  examined  the  ques- 
tion, arrives  at  the  conclusion  "  that  it  will  never  be  settled 
whether  Csasar  sailed  from  Wissant  or  from  Boulogne."  {Decline 
of  ike  Boman  B^puhlic,  vol.  iv.  p.  433.)  Without  presuming  to 
«•  settle  "  the  question,  I  may  briefly  state  the  reasons  which  in  my 
opinion  are  decisive  in  favour  of  Wissant ;  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  D'Anville,  Gossellin,  Walckenaer,  as  well  as  more  recently  by 
M.  de  Saulcy.  Caasar  tells  us  that  he  selected  the  Poi-tus  Itius,  as 
his  point  of  departure,  because  it  was  the  most  convenient  passage 
to  Britain,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  continent  (quo  ex  portu 
oommodissimum  in  Britannia m  trajcctum  esse  cognoverat,  circiter 
milium  passuum  xxx  a  continenti.  B,  G.  v.  2).  Now  Wissant  is  the 
nearcBi  port  to  Britain,  and  was  on  that  account  much  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  was  a  point  that  could  be  readily  ascertained 
by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  coast.  It  is  true  that  the  distance  is 
less  than  the  30  (Roman)  miles  stated  by  CsBsar;  but  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  ancients  had  absolutely 
no  means  of  determining  distances  at  sea  with  any  approach  to 
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aooaraoy.  Tlie  difference  is  inconsiderable :  Wissaht  being  abont 
22  English  or  23^  Boman  miles  from  Dover :  while  Oessoriacum 
or  Boulogne  is  nearly  (if  not  quite)  30  English  miles  from  Folke^ 
stone,  the  nearest  point  of  the  British  coast.  It  is  certain  that 
after  the  Bomans  had  permanently  established  themselves  in  Ganl, 
and  came  to  have  frequent  interoonrse  with  Britain,  Gessoriacnm 
came  to  be  the  customary  port  of  communication  between  the  two : 
but  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  Portus  Itius  of  Caasar  we  have  to 
acoount  for  the  change  of  name,  of  which  we  have  no  similar 
instance  in  regard  to  any  other  name  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
mentaries. 

I  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Long  in  believing  the  Icium  or 
Itium  Fromontorium  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9,  §  2)  to  be  Cape  Grisnez,  the 
only  headland  of  importance  along  this  whole  line  of  coast,  and 
which  must  in  all  ages  have  attracted  attention;  though  the 
geographer  has  in  this  case  much  misplaced  its  position.  But  if 
Cape  Giisnez  be  the  promontory  of  Itium,  the  Portus  Itius  would 
be  naturally  looked  for  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood :  and  the 
name  would  suit  much  better  with  Wissant,  which  is  barely  3  miles 
from  Cape  Grisnez,  than  with  Boulogne  which  is  nearly  ten. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  subject  I  must  refer  my  readers  to 
Mr.  Long's  article  Itius  Portus  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  AnderU 
Geography f  and  to  his  Appendix  to  his  History ^  vol.  iv.  already  cited, 
as  well  as  to  the  work  of  M.  F.  de  Saulcy  (Les  Campagnes  de  Jules 
Cesar  dans  les  Oatdes,  Paris,  1862,  pp.  125-224).  The  arguments  on 
the  other  side  are  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Lewin  (Invasion  of 
Britain  by  Julius  Ccesar^  8vo.,  London^  1859). 


NOTE  C,  p.  119. 

LANDING  OF  C^SAR  IN   BRITAIN. 

This  point,  like  that  discussed  in  the  preceding  note,  after 
having  been  regarded  as  a  settled  question  by  most  English  his- 
torians and  topographers  from  Camden  down  to  our  own  day,  has 
of  late  been  much  disputed.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
note  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy,  for  which  I  must 
again  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Long's  valuable  History  oftlui  Decline 
of  the  Boman  BepubliCf  vol.  iv.  Appendix  I.,  who  has,  in  my  opinion. 
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suooessf ully  loAited  the  arguments  of  those  who  oontend  that  Caasar 
must  have  landed  to  the  westward  of  Dover,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Hjthe  or  Lympne.  The  oontraiy  seems  certainly  implied  in 
the  expression  of  Caesar  that,  on  his  second  voyage,  when  his  ships 
had  drifted  with  the  tide»  he  found  ai  dawn  of  day  (hai  he  had  left 
Britain  behind  hifh  on  hie  left  ("  longius  delatns  aastu  orta  luoe  sub 
sinistra  Britanniam  relictam  oonspexit,"  v.  8).  This  passage  is  in 
my  opinion  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  It  is  not  only  clearly 
intelligible,  but  appropriate  and  graphic  (as  Oaasar's  language 
generally  is)  on  the  supposition  that  the  fleet  was  carried  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  hetfond  the  South  Foreland,  where  the  coast 
trends  away  to  the  north.  The  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory 
fail  to  give  any  intelligible  explanation  of  it  in  accordance  with 
their  views.  I  will  only  add  that  the  distance  of  12  miles  from 
the  place  of  his  landing  to  the  river  where  the  enemy  first  disputed 
his  advance  would  just  about  bring  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Stour. 
This  question  has  also  been  fully  investigated  by  M.  F.  de  Saulcy, 
in  the  work  cited  in  the  previous  note,  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  Caasar  sailed  from  Wissant  and  landed  at  Deal. 


NOTE  D,  p.  120. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  THAMES. 


The  precise  spot  at  which  Caasar  crossed  the  Thames,  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  controversy,  and  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty.  But  it  may  be  placed  with  reasonable 
assurance  within  narrow  limits.  It  could  not  have  been  lower 
down  than  Kingston,  because  the  tide  comes  up  as  &r  as  Teddington, 
just  below  that  town :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  place  it  higher  up 
than  Chertsey.  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  fordable  at  many 
points  between  these  towns,  the  most  practicable  of  such  fords 
being  at  Sunbury.  But  the  name  of  Coway  Stakes,  still  given  to  a 
spot  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wey, 
and  the  tradition  preserved  by  Bede,  that  the  stakes  still  visible  in 
his  day  in  the  river-bed  were  those  which  had  been  driven  in  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  Caosar,  certainly  give  a  strong  probability  to 
the  supposition,  adopted  by  Camden  and  others,  that  this  was  the 
very  spot  where  he  crossed  the  river.    Its  distance  from  the  sea 
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would  also  accord  sufficiently  well  with  the  statement  of  Cffisar 
that  the  Tamesis  was  about  80  Boman  miles  from  the  sea  (B.  &•  v. 
11).  This  estimate  could  obviously  have  reference  only  to  his  , 
own  march  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal.  The  direct  distance 
£rom  the  Thames  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of  Sussex  he  had 
no  means  of  knowing.  (CsBsar,  B.  O.  ▼.  18  ;  Orosius,  vi.  9 ;  Bede* 
Hist  Eccles.  i.  2 ;  Camden's  Britannia^  vol.  ii.  p.  168.  See  also  the 
ArehaologiOy  vol.  ii.  pp.  141-158,  and  a  note  to  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's HisL  de  Ceaar^  vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 


NOTE  E,  p.  120. 

THE   CAPITAL  OP  CAfiSIVELLAUNUS. 

Mr.  Merivale  supposes  this  '^oppidum'*  of  Gassivellaunus  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  Yerulamium,  but  there  £eems  to  me  no 
foundation  for  this.  It  is  precisely  in  reference  to  this  '*  oppidum  " 
of  Gassivellaunus  that  Cedsar  explains  what  was  meant  by  the  term 
among  the  Britons — a  mere  stockade  or  enclosed  space  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest  where  they  took  refuge  with  their  flocks  and  herds  in 
case  of  an  invasion.  *'  Ab  his  oognoscit  non  longe  ex  eo  loco  oppi- 
dum Cassivellauni  abesse  silvis  paludibusque  munitum,  quo  satis 
magnus  hominum  peooriBque  numerus  convenerit.  Oppidum  autem 
Britanni  vocant,  cum  silvas  impeditas  vallo  atque  fossa  munierunt, 
quo  incursionis  hostium  vitandad  causa  convenire  consuerunt  *'  (^B.  O. 
vol.  V.  21);  There  would  be  little  reason  why  such  a  temporary 
stronghold  should  become  converted  into  a  Boman  town. 

Other  writers  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wendover,  a  diver- 
gence which  sufficiently  shows  the  utter  absence  of  any  real  clue  to 
its  position. 


NOTE  P,p.  120. 

BRITISH  TBIBEJS. 


The  names  of  these  tribes  as  given  by  Gaosar  (JB.  Gf.  v.  21)  are 
the  Genimagni)  Segontiaci,  Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Gassii :  none  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  any  later  writer  or  are  found  in  Britain 
under  the  Boman  dominion.    Hence  they  cannot  be  placed  with 
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any  certaintj,  though  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  the 
Segontiaoi  to  have  occupied  a  part  of  Berkshire,  of  which  Silchester 
was  the  capital.  (Beale  Poste,  Britannic  Beaearches^  p.  155.)  It 
has  been  proposed  by  some  editors  to  read  "  Iceni,  Cangi,"  for  the 
unknown  name  of  the  Cenimagni,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  so 
arbitrary  a  change.  It  was  first  proposed  by  Lipsius  in  a  note  on 
Tacitus  {Annal.  ziL  32),  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  recent  editors 
Nipperdey  and  Oehler :  but  it  is  improbable  that  so  powerful  a 
tribe  as  the  Iceni  should  have  submitted  so  readily.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  names  thus  enumerated  by  Csosar  should  have 
been  comparatively  unimportant  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
(say  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Berkshire)  which  at  a  later  period 
had  been  absorbed  into  the  more  important  tribes,  or  were  too 
insignificant  to  attract  notice. 

The  Cassii  are  assumed  by  Dr.  Latham  (^Did.  of  Ane,  Geogr, «.  r.) 
to  be  the  people  of  whom  Cas^ivellaunus  was  king,  but  this  is  not 
stated  by  Cee^ar,  and  is  certainly  at  variance  with  this  incidental 
notice  of  their  submission,  while  Gassivellaunus  still  held  out. 
Ceesar  does  not  mention  over  what  people  that  chieftain  originally 
ruled :  he  had  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  Trinobantes 
by  the  murder  of  the  previous  king — the  father  of  Mandubracius 
(JB.  O.  V.  20) — but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  was  his  original 
kingdom,  or  an  addition  made  to  his  previous  dominions.  The  name 
of  Cashiobnry  (near  Watford,  about  7  miles  S.W.  of  St.  Alban's) 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Latham,  retain  some  trace  of  that 
of  the  Cassii,  but  the  evidence  of  a  single  isolated  name  is  very 
precarious. 


(     HI     ) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

ROMAN  EMPIRE  UNDER  AUGUSTUS. 


Section  1. — Boman  Empire  wider  Augusttia. 

§  1.  The  annexation  of  Egypt  as  a  Boman  province  (B.C.  "30) 
completed  in  great  measure  the  fabric  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
in  the  form  which  it  retained  with  comparatively  little  alter- 
ation during  a  period  of  three  centuries.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  now  encircled  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  provinces,  either  directly  subject  to  the  Boman  ad- 
ministration, or  held  by  tributary  and  dependent  kings,  who 
enjoyed  their  nominal  sovereignty  only  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
all-powerful  neighbour.  The  number  of  these  vassals  or  pro- 
tected states  still  continued  to  be  more  considerable  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  than  at  a  later  period,  the  greater  part  of  them 
having  afterwards  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  vast 
monarchy  of  Bome.  It  will  assist  us  in  considering  the  state 
of  geographical  science  under  the  Boman  Empire,  its  progress 
and  its  limits,  if  we  take  a  brief  preliminary  survey  of  that 
Empire  itself,  as  it  was  first  constituted  under  Augustus,  as 
well  as  of  its  relations  with  its  immediate  neighbours. 

Commencing  with  the  West,  the  whole  of  Spain  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection,  and  was  divided  into  three 
provinces.  Some  of  the  northern  tribes,  indeed,  the  Cantabri 
and  the  Astures,  who  held  the  rugged  mountain  regions 
adjoining  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  had  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, until  after  the  accession  of  Augustus,  and  were  not 
finally  subdued  until  the  year  22  b.c.^ 

'  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,  liv.  5.    Strabo,  I  with  the  aUusions  to  these  wars  in 
iii.  p.  150.    AU  scholars  are  familiar  |  Horace  ("  Can  tabor  non   ante  doma- 
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The  conquest  of  Gkinl  had  been  completed  hj  Jnlins  Caasar, 
and  the  whole  country,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Bhine  and 
the  Ocean,  passed  without  difficulty  under  the  dominion  of 
Augustus.  The  foundation  of  numerous  colonies,  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  in  all  directions  tended  rapidly  to  dissemi- 
nate Boman  civilization  through  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
while  the  Boman  armies  on  the  Bhine  were  kept  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  the  Germans,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  river,  Gaul  itself  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
almost  undisturbed  tranquillity. 

It  was  especially  to  Agrippa  that  Gaul  was  indebted  for 
much  that  contributed  to  promote  its  prosperity.  It  was  he 
that  first  laid  out  and  constructed  four  great  lines  of  road,  all 
proceeding  from  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  as  a  centre,  of  which  one 
traversed  the  central  provinces  as  far  as  the  Santones  on  the 
Western  Ocean,  another  led  to  the  Bhine;  a  third  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,  adjoining  the  fiellovaci  and  Ambiani;  and 
the  fourth  southwards  to  the  province  of  Narbo  and  Massilia.' 
It  is  from  the  same  period  that  dates  the  distribution  of  Gaul 
into  four  provinces ;  the  old  Boman  province  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  in  the  south,  Belgica  in  the  north,  and  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  which  extended  from  Lugdunum  to  the  farthest 
extremity  of  Armorica,  but  was  bounded  by  the  Loire  to  the 
south:  the  whole  territory  from  that  river  to  the  Pyrenees 
being  included  under  the  name  of  Aquitania,  though  the  people 
of  that  name,  as  described  by  Csesar,  did  not  extend  north  of 
the  Garonne.' 

§  2.  No  attempt  was  made  either  by  Augustus  or  his  immediate 
successor  to  follow  up  tlie  imperfect  designs  of  Julius  Csesar, 
by  renewing  the  invasion  of  Britain.  We  are  told  indeed  that 
on  two  occasions— once  before  the  downfall  of  Antony,  and 


bilU,"  Carm.  iv.  14,  41 ;  "  Cantabrum 
indoctum  jnga  fbire  nostra/'  Ibid.  ii. 
6f  2,  etc.).  TLe  name  of  the  Astured 
appears  to  have  excited  less  attention, 
and  is  not  found  in  the  Boman  poets 
of  thia  i)eriod ;  though  it  has  survived 


to  onr  own  days  in  that  of  the  Astnrias. 

*  Btrabo,  iv.  p.  208. 

'  This  division  continned  in  use  tiU 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  is  recog- 
nised both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
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again  at  a  subsequent  period  (b.o.  27)  — ^the  emperor  enter- 
tained the  project  of  an  expedition  to  the  British  Islands ;  ^  but 
he  contented  himself  with  the  more  practical  and  easier  task  of 
settling  the  administration  of  Gaul,  and  accepted  friendly  over- 
tures from  the  princes  and  chieftains  of  the  island,  without 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  a  regular  tribute.^ 

With  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  relations  of  the 
Bomans  were  becoming  continually  more  frequent,  and  though 
they  were  generally  of  a  hostile  character,  they  could  not  but 
add  materially  to  the  knowledge  previously  possessed  of  these 
wild  and  thinly-peopled  regions,  hitherto  so  litUe  known  either 
to  Greek  or  Boman  writers.  The  expeditions  of  successive 
Roman  generals,  who  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  will  deserve  to  be  noticed  in  their  chronological 
sequence.  But  no  part  of  Germany  beyond  the  Rhine  was  per- 
manently added  to  the  Roman  dominions  under  Augustus. 
It  was  not  till  a  considerably  later  period  that  the  Roman 
frontier  was  carried  to  the  line  stretching  across  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  so  as  to  include  almost  the  whole  of 
Suabia. 

§  3.  On  the  southern  side  of  Germany  the  case  was  very 
different.  It  was  here  that  the  Roman  Empire  received  by  far 
its  most  important  accession  under  Augustus,  by  the  conquest 
of  what  may  be  briefly  called  the  Danubian  provinces,  including 
Rhaetia,  Yindelicia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  Strange  as  it 
appears  to  us  at  the  present  day,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
while  Italy  was  extending  its  power  to  the  Western  Ocean  on 
the  one  side,  and  to  the  Euphrates  and  Araxes  on  the  other, 
the  wild  tribes  on  its  own  northern  frontier  had  never  been 
subdued,  and  the  valleys  and  defiles  of  the  Alps  were  still  held 
by  races  of  hardy  and  vigorous  mountaineers,  who  defied  the 
power  of  Rome  and  disdained  even  the  semblance  of  submission. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
imperial  power  that  he  turned  his  attention  in  earnest  to  the 


*  Dion  Qws.  xlix.  38,  liii.  22,  25.  *  Stral)0,  iv.  p.  200. 
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subjugfation  of  these  tribes,  who  had  recently  provoked  his 
interference  by  lawless  incursions  into  Cisalpine  and  Helvetian 
Gaul,  in  which  they  had  displayed  even  more  than  their  accus- 
tomed barbarity.  They  were,  however,  effectually  reduced  to 
subjection  (in  b.g.  15)  by  the  two  step-sons  of  the  Emperor, 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains 
stormed,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  compelled 
to  emigrate.  The  Bhsetians,  who  held  the  mountains  adjoining 
Tridentum  (Trent),  and  extended  from  thence  through  the 
Tyrol  into  the  Grisons,  were  the  first  to  succumb ;  but  the 
Yindelicians,  who  occupied  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps, 
were  subdued  within  the  same  summer,  and  the  Boman  frontier 
was  carried  at  once  to  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  Danube.* 
The  foundation  in  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  the  colony 
of  Augusta  Yindelicorum  (Augsburg)  which  speedily  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  colonies  of  the 
empire,^  tended  materially  to  consolidate  the  new  conquest 
Noricum,  a  district  which  had  previously  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Bome,^  shared  the  same  fate,  apparently  on  very 
slight  grounds  of  provocation.' 

The  Pannonians,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  succumb  without 
a  vehement  and  long-continued  struggle  with  the  Boman  power. 
On  their  south-western  frontier  they  immediately  adjoined 


*  Dion  Cass.  liv.  22 :   Strnbo,  iy.  6,  c.  41).    '^  splendid issi ma   Retisd  pro- 

p.  206 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  96.     These  were  vincim  rolonia." 

the  campaigns  which  are  celebrated  by  *  A  kin?  of  Nnricnm  is  mentioned 

Horace  in  two  of  the  finest  odes  of  his  |  by  C'sBsar  (Bell.  Civ.  i.  18)  as  sending 

fourth    book,    which    wns    published  '  an  auxiliary  force  of  300  cavalry  to  his 

within  a  few  years  afterwards  (Garm.  |  support  at  the  outbreiik  of  the  Civil 

iv.  4,    and  25).      The  name  of   the  <  War.    He  must  therefore  have  esta- 

Vindelici  appears  on  this  occassion  for  ,  blishcd    friendly   relations   with   him 

the  first  time.    That  of   the   Rliieti  during  the  time  that  he  held  the  com- 

was    known    to    Polybius  (up.  Strab.  mand  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.    But  the  ex- 

iv.  p.  209) ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  tensive  use  among  the  Romans  of  Noric 

that  author  had  any  real  acquaintance  iron,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 

with  the  tribes  on  the  other   side  of  .  principal  source  of  thfir  supply  of  that 

the   Alps.    The  two    nations   appear  indisfHpnsable  metal,  implies  the  exi&t- 

throughout  as    Intimately    connected  cnce  of  extensive  commercial  relations, 

with  one  another,  and  were  probably  of  !       *  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.      See  Note  A, 

common  origin.  |  p.  144. 

'  It  is  termed  by  Tacitus  {Germania,  I 
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that  of  the  Bomans,  and  their  native  hardihood  led; them  to 
molest  their  richer  neighbours  by  continual  incursions.  An 
extensiye  commerce  was  already  carried  on  from  Aquileia,  in 
the  land  of  the  Veneti — one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Northern  Italy — over  the  pass  of  Mount  Ocra  into  the  valley  of 
the  Save,  and  thence  to  tiie  Danube  :^  and  this  it  became  an 
important  object  with  the  Boman  government  to  secure. 
Hence  we  find  Augustus,  as  early  as  B.c.  35,  conducting  an 
expedition  in  person  into  Pannonia,  which  ended  with  the 
capture  of  their  strong  city  of  Siscia  on  the  Save,^  a  blow  which 
was  followed  for  a  time  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people. 
They  were  however  far  from  being  effectually  subdued :  we 
find  them  again  in  arms  in  b.c.  15,  when  they  invaded  the 
Boman  province  of  Istria :  and  it  was  not  till  a.d.  8  that  they 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection.' 

§  4.  But  if  it  is  remarkable  to  find  provinces  so  nearly 
adjacent  to  Italy  retaining  their  independence  to  so  late  a 
period,  it  is  still  more  surprising,  according  to  our  modem 
notions,  to  learn  that  this  was  the  case  to  a  great  extent  even 
with  tribes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps,  and  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  altogether  included  within  the  limits 
of  Italy.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  many  of  these  mountain  tribes 
were,  at  the  time  when  Augustus  first  ascended  the  throne, 


'  Strabo,  vii.  p.  314.     Strabo  cor-  of  the  Eulpa  (Golapis)  with  the  Save, 

rectly  points  out  that  this  pass  was  the  a  position  which  gave  it  an  importance 

lowest  part  of  the  Alpine  chain  which  analogous  to  that  of  Be]grade*in  modern 

extended  from  the  Kbaotian  Alps  to  days.    The  site  is  still  marked  by  a 


the  country  of  the  lapodes,  where  it 
Toee  again  to  a  more  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  lapodes  occupied  a  part 
of  the  modem  Croatia,  extending  mnn 
the  Save  and  the  Eulpa,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Quamero  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic. 
They  were  a  wild  and  warlike  race, 
who  were  first  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Augustus. 

'  Dion  Cass.  iliz.  36,  37.  Accord- 
ing to  the  boast  of  Augustus  himself, 
this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Pannonians  were  assailed  by  the 
Boman  arms  (Monum.  Ancyr.  p.  35). 

Siscia  was  situated  at  the  junction 

VOL.  II. 


Tillage  named  Biszek. 

«  Dion  Cass.  It.  29-34;  Veil.  Pat 
ii.  110-116;  Suet.  Tib.  16 ;  Mon.  Ancyr. 
p.  35.  The  alarm  at  Borne  on  this  last 
occasion  was  great,  principally  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  actually  design- 
ing to  iuTsde  Italy  by  the  pass  of 
Mount  Ocra;  and  could  thus  haTe 
i  been  at  the  gates  of  Borne,  it  was  said, 
within  ten  days!  Hence  also  Sueto- 
nius (l.c.}t  with  obTious  exaggeration, 
calls  the  war  "graTlssimum  omnium 
externorum  bellorum  post  Punicn." 
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either  altogether  independent  of  the  Boman  authority,  or,  if 
nominally  tributary,  yet  exempt  from  all  practical  control,  and 
ready  at  any  time  to  break  out  into  hostilities.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  Salassi,  who  occupied  the  great  yalley  of  Aosta, 
from  its  entrance  at  Ivrea  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  passes  at 
its  head.  They  had  indeed  been  attacked  and  defeated  as 
early  as  B.o.  143  by  the  Consul  Appius  Claudius,  and  in 
B.C.  100  the  Boman  colony  of  Eporedia  (Irrea)  was  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley.  But  they  continued  to  retain  their 
lawless  and  predatory  habits,  and  committed  constant  depre- 
dations upon  the  neighbouring  colonists,  as  well  as  upon  all 
who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their  country.  In  one 
instance  they  plundered  the  baggage  of  a  part  of  Caesar's 
army;  and  compelled  Decimus  Brutus  on  his  retreat  from 
Mutina  in  B.c.  43  to  purchase  his  passage  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.^  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  campaigns 
that  they  were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Terentius 
Yarro  in  B.c.  25 ;  a  result  that  was  attained  only  by  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  the  tribe.^  At  the  same  time  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Boman  colony  of  Augusta  PrsBtoria  (Aosta)  at  the' 
point  of  junction  of  the  two  passes  of  the  Great  and  Little 
St.  Bernard,  served  to  secure  those  two  important  lines  of 
communication.* 

Very  much  the  same  state  of  things  existed  also  in  regard 
to  other  Alpine  tribes  in  somewhat  similar  situations,  such  as 
the  Cconuni — whose  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  Yal 
Camonica — ^the  Lepontii  at  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Verbanus  or 
Lago  Maggiore ; — ^the  Triumpilini,  in  the  Val  Trompia,  &c. : 
all  of  which  were  seated  on  the  Italian  slope  of  the  Alps. 


*  Strabo,  iy.  p.  205. 

*  Id.  ibid.  Dion  Cass.  liu.  25. 

*  It  is  certain  that  from  this  period 
onward  the  onl^  three  passes  of  the 
Alps  from  liidy  mto  Gam  that  were  in 
habitnal  use  were:  I,  that  through 
the  Gottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Gten^yre), 
which  led  down  the  vaUey  of  the 
Durance  into  that  of  the  Rhone ;  2,  the 


Little  St  Bernard  (per  Alpes  Graias), 
which  led  from  Aug^nsta  direct  to  Lng- 
dunum,  and  was  much  the  shortest 
route  into  central  Gaul ;  S,  the  Great 
8t.  Bernard  (per  Alpes  PenninasX 
which  was  the  direct  road  to  the  Lake 
Lemannus  and  the  country  of  the 
Helvetians. 
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The  Maritime  Alps  were  in  like  manner  held  by  Lignrian 
tribeSy  who  retained  their  independence  till  the  year  14  B.o.y 
when  they  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  subjection.^ 
Augustus  after  this  carried  a  high  road  through  their  country, 
and  to  commemorate  the  final  conquest  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
erected  a  monument  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  record- 
ing the  names  of  not  less  than  forty-four  ^Grentes  Alpin» 
deyictse/'  The  monument  is  still  standing,  at  a  place  called 
Turbia  (a  corruption  of  Tropaea  Augusta),  though  in  ruins: 
but  the  inscription  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  us  by 
Pliny,^  and  is  one  of  our  most  important  authorities  for  the 
topography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  Many  of  them,  however, 
are  of  course  obscure  names,  otherwise  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

But  even  thus  the  whole  of  the  Alpine  regions  were  not  yet 
incorporated  with  the  Boman  Empire.  There  still  remained 
twelve  petty  tribes,  placed  under  a  native  king  named  Cottius, 
who  having  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  Romans,  had  given 
no  pretext  for  hostilities,  and  continued  to  enjoy  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  a  small  mountain  territory,  standing  in  much 
the  same  relation  with  the  Boman  Empire  that  the  ''pro* 
tected  "  native  princes  hold  with  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
His  capital  was  Segusio,  now  Susa,  and  an  inscription  still 
extant  records  the  names  of  the  ''civitates"  subject  to  his 
rule.'  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Nero  that  this  petty  princi- 
pality was  formally  included  in  the  Boman  dominions :  and 
the  name  of  the  Cottian  Alps  attached  to  the  portion  of  the 
range  adjoining  the  Mont  Genevre,  continued  to  perpetuate 
until  long  after  the  memory  of  their  obscure  ruler. 

§  5.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic,  lUyricum  and  Dal- 


'  Dion  Cass.  liv.  24. 

•  PUn.  iu.  20,  8.  24,  §  136.  The  in- 
0ciiption  bean  the  titles  Imp.  xiit 
Tr.  Pot.  xrii.,  which  prove  that  this 
monument  was  not  set  up  till  b.c.  7. 

*  It  is  stiU  Tisible  on  a  triumphal 
arch  at  Susa  erected  by  Cottius  himself 
in  honour  of  Augustus;  and  is  given 
in  Orelli's  Jrutcriptioneti  Latime  Sffcdsp^ 


No.  626.  Most  of  these  names  are 
otherwise  unknown,  and  were  doubt- 
less those  of  obscure  and  petty  tribes ; 
but  among  them  are  those  of  the 
Medulli  and  Caturiges,  who  occupied 
the  valleys  on  the  Gianlish  side  of  the 
Mont  Genevre,  and  we  thus  learn  that 
the  dominions  of  Cottius  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps. 
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matia  were  for  the  first  time  reduced  to  permanent  subjection 
as  a  Boman  province  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.    Illyricum 
had  been  indeed  conquered  as  early  as  B.o.  167,  when  after  the 
defeat  of  its  king  Gentius,  it  was  reduced  to  a  condition 
analogous  to  that  of  Macedonia,  though  it  did  not  then  receive 
the  formal  organization  of  a  province.     But  at  a  later  period  we 
find  it  placed  under  the  government  of  Julius  Csesar,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  two  Gauls :  and  at  this  date  it  seems  to 
have  already  passed  into  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  Boman 
province.    Nor  do  we  hear  of  its  causing  him  any  trouble ; 
except  a  plundering  incursion  of  a  people  called  the  Pirustse  on 
its  south-eastern  frontier.^    But  the  Dalmatians,  a  race  of  hardy 
and  stubborn  mountaineers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
were  certainly  still  unsubdued  at  this  time:    and  when,  in 
B.G.  34,  Augustus  (then  only  triumvir)  undertook  their  re- 
duction in  person,  he  encountered  an  obstinate  resistance,  and 
his  efforts  were  attended  with  but  partial  success.*    The  Dal- 
matians, as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Pannonians,  appear  in 
arms  again  and  again :  it  was  not  till  A  j).  10  that  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberius,  who  received  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  over  them,  at  the  same  time  as  for  his 
more  celebrated  victories  over  the  Germans.*    From  this  time 
the  Boman  province  of  Illyricum  extended  from  the  frontier  of 
Epirus  to  the  Save :  it  was  often  called,  at  least  in  official 
language,  Dalmatia,  from  the  prominent  part  assumed  by  the 
people  of  that  name :  but  the  general  designation  of  Illyricum 
was  commonly  retained  by  geographers  and  historians.^ 


>  Ca»ar,  B.  G,  v.  1. 

*  Dion  Cass.  xliz.  38.  This  out- 
break on  the  part  of  the  Dalmatians 
seems  to  have  originated  during  the 
Cinl  War,  when  the  generals  of 
Pompey  and  CiBflar  were  striving  with 
one  another  for  the  possession  of  Illy- 
ricum. On  this  occasion  Gabinius,  the 
lieutenant  of  Ciesar,  was  defeated  by 
^  the  barbarians  "  with  a  loss  of  more 
than  2000  men,  and  compelled  to  fall 
back  upon  Salona  (Hirt.  n.  Alex,  c.  43). 
The  towns  of  the  sea-coast,  Salona  aud 
ladera  especially,  wore  at  this  time 


flourishing  and  ciyilized  places  (lb.  c. 
42,  43X  and  faithful  subjects  of  Borne, 
though  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
were  still  unsubdued. 

*  Dion  Cass.  W.  34 ;   Veil.  Pat  il. 
116 ;  Suet  Tib,  16. 

«  *  Thus  Suetonius,  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to,  says:  '*Toto  Illyrico,quod 
inter  Italiam,  regnumque  Noricum, 
et  Thraciam,  et  Maoedoniam,  interque 
Danubium  flumen  et  sinum  maris 
Adriatici  patet,  perdomito  et  in  ditio- 
nem  redacto."  See  also  Tacitus  {AnnaJ, 
ii.  44 ;  Bu»t.  i.  9,  76). 
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§  6.  Immediately  adjoining  Illyricnm  on  the  east  lay  the 
extensive  province  of  Moesia,  including  the  whole  of  the 
countries  now  known  as  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  extending  from 
the  mountain  barrier  of  the  Balkan  (Mt.  Haemus)  to  the 
Danube.  This  tract  also  was  a  recent  addition  to  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  conquest  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  b.g.  29, 
when  Marcus  Crassus  (the  grandson  of  the  triumvir),  having 
been  led  across  the  Haemus  in  pursuit  of  the  Dacians  and 
Bastamae,  who  had  attacked  the  Boman  allies,  was  not  content 
with  driving  those  nations  back  across  the  Danube,  but  re- 
duced the  Moesians  themselves  to  subjection.^  It  does  not 
appear  that  Moesia  was  at  this  time  converted  into  a  Boman 
province,  but  this  must  have  taken  place  not  long  afterwards. 
It  had  certainly  assumed  the  character  of  an  ordinary  province 
before  the  accession  of  Tiberius.* 

At  this  time  therefore  the  Danube  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire,  from  its  sources  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest  almost  to  its  mouth.  The  Peninsula  of  the 
Dobrutscha,  formed  by  the  abrupt  deflection  of  the  river  to 
the  north,  when  it  has  reached  within  50  miles  of  the  Euxine, 
was  alone  excepted;  this  barren  and  pestilential  region  was 
not  annexed  to  the  Boman  dominion  till  a  later  period.^  On 
the  sea-coast  the  town  of  Tomi — so  well  known  as  the  place 
of  banishment  of  the  unfortunate  Ovid — marked  the  extreme 
limit  of  their  power,  and  might  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
fiirthest  outpost  of  civilization.^    The  wild  barbarians  of  the 


»  Dion  Caaa.  li.  23-27. 
On  this  occasion  the  name  of  the 
TribaUi,  which  had  disappeared  from 
history  for  nearly  three  centuries;  is 
once  more  mentioned. 

*  Tacit  AnndL  i.  80.  Augustus 
himself  in  the  Monumentom  Anoyrar 
num  (p.  35)  speaks  of  having  not  only 
carried  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  to 
the  Danube,  and  driven  back  the 
Dacian  army  across  that  river,  but  that 
his  own  armies  had  followed  them 
across  the  Danube  and  compelled  the 
Dacians  to  submission ;  a  circumstance 
not  mentioned  by  any  historian. 


'  At  the  time  when  the  Itineraries 
were  compiled,  the  Roman  territory 
was  extended  to  the  Danube :  the 
frontier  town  of  Noviodunum  was  ap- 
parently situated  near  Tultcha  {Itin, 
Ant.  p.  226). 

*  Thus  the  poet's  exclamation  was 
no  exaggeration : 

LoncioB  bac  nihil  eit,  nbd  taotiun  frigus  ei 
bostis 
Kt  nukris  ftdBtiicto  qtue  ooit  unda  gelu. 
Hactenaa  Enxtnl  para  ^t  Romaoa  ainistrt ; 
Prozima  Bastenue  Saaromataeque  tenent. 

Tristxa,  ii.  195-198. 

The  Greek  colony  of  Istrus  or  Istno- 
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plains  beyond  were  in  the  habit^  as  the  poet  tells  us,  of 
carrying  their  depredations  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city.' 

§  7.  North  of  the  Danube  there  were  only  nomad  or  half- 
ciyilized  tribes,  inhabiting  the  vast  plains  of  Hungary  and 
Southern  Bussia;  and  known  to  the  Bomans  only  by  their 
occasional  irruptions  into  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  the 
hostilities  to  which  these  incursions  gave  rise  by  way  of  re- 
prisals. The  principal  of  these  nations  at  the  period  we  are 
now  considering  were  the  Dacians,  the  Bastamse,  and  the 
Sarmatians,  more  commonly  known  to  the  Bomans  by  the 
vague  term  of  Scythians.  The  Dacians  occupied  the  whole  of 
what  now  forms  the  southern  part  of  Hungary,  the  Banat  and 
Transylvania :  they  appear  to  have  been  at  this  time  gathering 
strength  under  a  king  named  Bcerebistas,  and  had  reduced  or 
exterminated  some  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,^  but  the  more 
prominent  part  which  they  henceforth  assumed  in  Boman  history 
was  probably  owing  principcdly  to  the  immediate  proximity 
in  which  they  now  found  themselves  to  the  Boman  frontier.^ 
The  question  of  the  relation  in  which  the  Dacians  stood  to  the 
Getae,  whom  we  find  in  possession  of  these  same  countries  at 
an  earlier  period,  was  one  on  which  there  existed  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  ancient  writers :  but  the  prevailing 
conclusion  was  that  they  were  only  different  names  applied  to 
the  same  people.^  Even  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  distinct^ 
though  cognate  tribes,  states  that  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage.^   According  to  his  distinction  the  Gret»  occupied  the 


poliB  was  indeed  sitiiated  250  stadia 
ferther  north ;  and  was  certainly  still 
in  existence,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
at  this  time  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance (it  is  called  a  voXlxyutv  by  SUabo, 
vii.  p.  319X  and  was  not  occupied  by 
the  Romans. 

The  site  of  Tomi  seems  to  be  now 
clearly  established  at  Knstendje  (the 
Gonstantiana  of  Prooopins),  one  of  the 
best  ports  along  this  line  of  coast 

•  Ovid.  TriUia, 

«  Strabo,  vii.  3,  p.  304. 

-  All  readers  of  Horace  are  familiar 


with  the  prominent  manner  in  which 
the  '^  rugged  Dacian"  (Dacus  asper) 
figured  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Romans  of  his  day  among  the  fierce 
barbarians  still  hanging  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Empire  (Herat  Carm,  i. 
35,  9 ;  U.  80,  18 ;  iii  6,  14,  8,  18). 
Hostilities  were  carried  on  with  them 
on  seyeral  occasions  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  but  with  no  important 
result 

*  Strabo,  yii.  p.  304 ;  Dion  CJass.  11 
22. 

*  Strabo,  I  e. 
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more  easterly  regions  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  the  Dacians 
the  western,  bordering  on  the  Germans.  Probably  the  name 
of  Getee,  by  which  they  were  originally  known  to  the  Greeks 
on  the  EuxinOy  was  always  retained  by  the  latter  in  common 
usage:  while  that  of  Dacians,  whatever  be  its  origin,  was 
that  by  which  the  more  western  tribes,  adjoining  the  Panno- 
nians,  first  became  known  to  the  Bomans.^ 

The  Bastamsd,  who  had  already  become  known  by  name  at 
least  to  the  Romans  as  eailj  as  B.o.  168,  when  they  furnished 
an  auxiliary  force  to  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  who  now 
reappear  as  the  neighbours  and  allies  of  the  Dacians,  are  a 
people  of  whom  very  little  is  really  known.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly termed  by  Dion  Cassius  a  Scythian  (meaning  probably  a 
Sarmatian)  race ;  but  Strabo  says  of  them  that  they  adjoined  the  , 
Germans  and  were  almost  of  German  race  themselves :  and  the 
same  conclusion  is  adopted  by  Tacitus,  who  though  including 
them  among  German  nations  intimates  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  were  really  Germans  or  Sarmatians.  Other  writers  describe 
them  as  Gauls,  or  of  Celtic  race.®  Their  place  of  abode  at  this 
period  is  not  clearly  defined ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
situated  east  of  the  Carpathians,  between  them  and  the  Sar- 
matian people  called  by  Strabo  the  Tyrigetse.' 

§  8.  The  tract  adjoining  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  on  the 
north,  and  extending  from  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
to  the  Borysthenes,  seems  to  have  been  held  at  this  period  en- 
tirely by  Sarmatian  tribes.      These  pressed  closely  on  the 


*  The  name  of  Dacians  ia  first  found      them,  see  Zeusa,  Die  DeuUchen,  pp. 
in  Cseaar  {B,   G.  vi.  25),   where  he      127-130;  Ukert.  Geogr.  yo\A\\.  pt.  ii. 


Bpoeks  of  the  Hercynian  Forest  as  ex 
tending  along  the  Danube  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Dacians  and  Anartians. 
He  therefore  appears  to  have  considered 
them  as  immediately  adjoining  the 
Germans  on  the  east. 

•  Dion  Cass.  li.  23;  Stmbo,  vi!.  p. 
306 ;  Tacit  Germ,  o,  46.  For  a  full 
discussion  of  the  question  concerning 
the  Bastamie,  and  the  different  pas- 
sages of  ancient  writers  relating   io 


pp.    427,    428;    Schafarik,    Slavische 
AUerthUmer,  vol.  i.  p.  893. 

'  Strabo,  I  e.  But  the  Peucini, 
whom  all  writers  agree  in  associating 
with  the  Bastamie,  are  described  by 
him  as  inhabiting,  and  deriving  their 
name  from,  the  island  of  Pence  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube.  Ovid  also 
speaks  of  the  Bastamie  and  Saurorauii 
as  inhabiting  the  country  imiiiodiately 
beyond  Tomi  {TrUtia,  ii.  198). 
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Boman  outposts  in  this  quarter :  Tomi,  as  we  learn  from  the 
unhappy  Ovid,  was  assailed  by  Sarmatian  as  well  as  Gretic 
marauders,  and  even  the  population  of  the  town  was  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Sarmatians  as  well  as  Getse.®  Beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  the  Bomans  seem  to  have  had  little 
intercourse,  and  certainly  exercised  no  political  influence  over 
the  population.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  indeed  the 
Greek  colony  of  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis  still  maintained  its  posi- 
tion, and  must  have  continued  to  carry  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  trade  with  the  interior.  In  like  manner  the  little 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  still  subsisted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  retained  a  nominal  independence,  though 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Boman  Emperors.*  It 
continued  to  preserve  some  tincture  of  Greek  civilization 
down  to  a  late  period. 

§  9.  Betuming  to  the  south  of  Moesia,  the  two  important 
regions  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  differently  situated 
in  their  relations  to  the  Boman  Empire.  Macedonia  had  long 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Boman  province ;  the  ex- 
tent of  which  however  considerably  exceeded  the  limits  of 
Macedonia  properly  so  called.  On  the  west  it  comprised  a 
considerable  part  of  what  had  previously  been  reckoned  as 
niyricum,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  Adriatic  and  include  the  two 
important  points  of  Dyrrhachium  and  ApoUonia:  while  to« 
wards  the  east  the  coast-line  of  Thrace  along  the  u^gean,  as 
well  as  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  were  also  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  The  whole  of  Thessaly  also  was 
subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.    The  province  was  traversed 


»  Ovid,  Tristia,  it  191.  TheLayges, 
a  Sarmatian  tribe,  who  are  first  men- 
tiooed  among  the  barbarian  nations  in 
this  quarter,  with  whom  Mithridates 
entered  into  aUianoe  (Appian,  Mithri- 
dot  c.  69),  reappear  in  Ovid,  and  were 
apparently  at  this  period  one  of  the 
most  powerful  branches  of  the  Sar- 
matians. 

Another  name  found  in  Appian,  in 
the   came   passage,   the  CoralIi»  also 


recurs  in  Ovid  in  one  passage  only,  in 
which  he  adds  the  epithet  *'  flavi  ** 
(Ex  PofUo,  iv.  2,  87). 

*  This  is  clearly  proved  by  their 
coins,  which  form  an  unbroken  series 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Gonstantine.  They  bear  the  head  of 
the  reigning  Roman  emperor  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Bos- 
porus (with  the  title  of  BaaiKtvs)  on 
the  other. 
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from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  the  Egnatian  way,  one  of 
the  most  important  highways  in  the  Empire,  leading  from 
Dyrrhaehium  and  Apollonia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  thns 
forming  the  main  line  of  communication  between  Italy  and 
the  Asiatic  proyinces.  It  had  not  however  'as  yet  been  regu- 
larly constructed  any  farther  than  Cypsela  on  the  river 
Hebrus.^ 

Thrace  on  the  contrary  had  not  at  this  period  been  regularly 
incorporated  with  the  Boman  Empire.  The  southern  coast,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  had  been  annexed  to  the  government  of 
Macedonia :  the  rest  of  the  country  continued  under  the  rule 
of  native  princes,  who  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Boman  Emperors,  while  retaining  the  title  of  king,  and  the 
control  of  their  internal  administration.  Before  the  accession 
of  Augustus,  and  especially  during  the  Civil  Wars,  we  find 
the  Boman  governors  of  Macedonia  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinual hostilities  with  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes,  among 
whom  the  Bessi  and  the  Odrysae  seem  to  have  at  this  time 
held  the  predominant  place.  Ultimately  the  latter  obtained 
the  upper  hand,  and  having  had  the  sagacity  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  Boman  alliance  becitme  masters  for  a  time  of  all 
Thrace.  Their  king  Bhoemetalces,  who  was  established  on  the 
throne  by  Augustus,  retained  his  power  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  appears  to  have  reduced  the  Thracian 
tribes  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity.^  But  the  dis- 
sensions between  his  successors  led  to  repeated  interference 
on  the  part  of  Bome,  and  Thrace  was  ultimately  reduced  to  a 
Boman  province  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  flourishing 
city  of  Byzantium  was  never  subject  to  these  Thracian  princes 


*  Stiabo  speaks  of  the  Egnatian  Way 
as  fit^faatrurfUtni  xarit.  iiiKtov  ical  Koertff- 
Tn\^fUni  fUxpi  Ki/V'^Awy  Kol  'Efipou  iro- 
roftav  (tu.  7,  p.  322),  in  a  manner 
'which  must  r^er  to  his  own  time. 
Cicero  indeed  at  a  considerably  earlier 
period,  calls  it  **  via  ilia  nostra,  au88 
per  Macedoniam  est  utque  ad  HeUet' 
pontum  militarist  (OrtU.  de  Provine, 


Consular,  c.  2,  §  4).  Bnt  it  may  ha^e 
been  opened  for  military  purposes 
without  having  received  the  complete 
finish  to  which  Strabo  refers :  or  the 
words  of  Cicero  may  not  be  intended 
to  be  construed  strictly. 

«  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20,  Iv.  30 ;   Tacit, 
AnnaL  ii.  64. 
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and  still  retained  under  the  Boman  Empire  its  nominal  in- 
dependence and  autonomy.^ 

Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Thessaly  (which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  united  with  Macedonia),  constituted  a  Boman  proyince 
under  the  name  of  Achaia.^  A  large  part  of  the  cities  indeed 
enjoyed  a  nominal  autonomy,  of  jrhich  Athens  affords  a  well- 
known  example,  but  they  were  subject  to  Borne  for  all  but 
municipal  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  had 
already  fallen  into  a  state  of  depopulation  and  decay,  which 
afforded  a  melancholy  contrast  with  its  former  greatness.  The 
newly  founded  Boman  colonies  constituted  almost  the  only 
exceptions,  among  which  Corinth  held  the  chief  place,  and 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar  rose  rapidly  a  second  time 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Delos,  which  had  for  a  time  taken  its  place 
and  become  an  important  emporium  of  trade,  especially  as  the 
great  central  mart  of  the  slave  trade,  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  the  blow  it  sustained  during  the  Mithridatic  War, 
and  was  still  in  a  decayed  condition  in  the  time  of  Strabo.^ 
Some  of  the  other  small  islands  of  the  JEgean  were  rendered 
familiar  by  name  to  the  Bomans  from  their  being  frequently 
used  as  places  of  banishment  for  political  exiles.^ 


'  It  retained  this  position  till  the 
reign  of  Severus,  when,  having  sided 
with  his  rival  Pesoennius  Niger,  it  sus- 
tained a  memorable  siege  of  three 
years,  after  which  its  w^ls  were  de- 
stroyed, and  it  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  comparative  insignificance  tiU  the 
time  of  Gonstantine  (see  Gibbon,  c.  5). 

^  It  is  singular  that  Greece  did  not, 
for  a  long  time  after  its  conquest,  con- 
stitute a  separate  province,  but  was 
either  united  with,  or  treated  as  a  mere 
dependency  of,  Macedonia.  It  was  not 
definitely  organised  as  a  separate  pro- 
vince till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  See 
Marquardt,  Handbuek  der  BSmuehen 
AUerihUmeTy  vol.  iiL  pp.  121-128; 
Hertzberg,  Geuih.  GrieckenUmds  unter 
der  BSmefy  voL  L  p.  504. 

*  Strabo,  x.  p.  4S6.  Deloe  had  been 
made  a  free  port  by  the  Bomans  after 


the  defeat  of  Perseus  in  b.c.  187 ;  appa- 
rently with  a  view  to  injure  the  trade 
of  Rhodes.  Polyb.  zxxi.  7,  §  10.  But 
its  great  commercial  prosperity  did  not 
begin  tiU  after  the  fall  of  Corinth. 
Concerning  its  great  importance  and 
prosperity  at  this  periud,  see  Cicero, 
OrcU,  pro  Leg.  Manu.  18,  §  55. 

•  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  73;  vi.  663;  x. 
170.  Tacit  Anrud,  ii.  85 ;  iii.  68 ;  iv. 
2 1 ,  80,  &o.  The  province  of  the  islands 
(Insularum  provincia)  was  not  consti- 
tuted till  a  much  later  period.  At 
this  time  the  Cyclades  were  apparently 
included  in  Aohaia,  and  the  Sporades 
and  Asiatic  Islands  in  the  province  of 
Asia.  The  important  island  of  Crete 
was,  by  a  singular  anomaly,  annexed 
for  administrative  purposes  to  the 
Cyreuaica. 
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§  10.  The  Boman  dominions  in  Asia  had  receiyed  no  consider- 
able addition^  since  they  were  first  extended  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  frontiers  of  Armenia,  by  the  arms  of  Lucullus  and  Pompey. 
But  within  those  limits  many  changes  had  taken  place,  and 
their  political  relations  with  the  native  princes  still  continued 
in  an  unsettled  state.  Many  of  these  changes  had  resulted 
from  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  Bomans :  princes  and  dynasts  were 
dethroned  or  restored,  according  as  they  favoured  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  provinces  transferred  from  one  petty 
sovereign  to  another  at  the  will  of  the  victorious  leader.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  follow  these  successive  arrangements, 
which  for  the  most  part  had  a  mere  transitory  political  effect, 
without  permanently  affecting  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  the  countries  in  question.  A  very  brief  glance  at  these 
relations,  as  they  subsisted  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  Boman  province  of  Asia  was  far  from  including  the 
whole  of  what  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  designating  as  Asia 
Minor.  As  originally  constituted,  it  corresponded  to  the 
dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  in  the  enlarged  form 
that  these  had  assumed  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  when  the  Bomans  had  rewarded  the  support  of  Eumenes 
in  the  war,  by  extending  his  limits  to  the  Taurus.  The 
monarchy  thus  created  was  left  by  the  will  of  Attains  III. 
to  the  Boman  people  (b.o.  133),  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Aristonicus  was  incorporated  as  a  Boman  province,  b.c.  129. 
It  included  the  whole  of  Mysia  and  Lydia,  with  iEolis,  Ionia 
and  Caria,  except  a  small  part  which  was  subject  to  Bhodes, 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  Phrygia.  A  portion 
of  the  last  region  was  however  detached  from  it,  and  after 
various  fluctuations  of  boundaries,  that  of  the  Boman  province 
of  Asia  was  fixed  so  as  to  comprise  the  three  districts  of  which 
Laodicea,  Apamea,  and  Synnada  were  the  capitals,  excluding 
the  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions,  which  were  annexed  to 
Galatia.' 

»  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  I   I  mu«t  refer  my  readers  to  the  exwl- 
proTinocs  of  Asia  Minor  at  this  period  |   lent  maps  by  Dr.  G.  MtiUer  of  the 
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§  11.  Bithynia  had  in  like  manner  been  fonned  in  the  first 
instance  out  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
passed,  after  the  death  of  its  last  monarch,  Nicomedes  III.,  in 
B.C.  76,  into  the  hands  of  Bome.  It  received,  however,  after  the 
defeat  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  a  material  accession  of  terri- 
tory, and  as  constituted  at  that  period  by  Pompey,  it  extended 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  Themiscyra,  thus 
including  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  part  of 
that  of  Fontus.  A  petty  dynasty  of  princes  still  continued  to 
rule  over  the  interior  of  Paphlagonia,  which  was  first  united 
to  the  Boman  province  by  Augustus. 

The  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  not  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  dominions  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  or 
even  after  that  of  Phamaces  by  Csesar.  It  still  continued  to 
be  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  dynasty  of  princes,  originally 
selected  by  the  Boman  Emperors,  and  virtually  dependent 
on  them,  but  still  retaining  full  powers  of  local  administration. 
At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus  it  was  governed  by 
a  Greek  named  Polemon,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Antony, 
but  was  retained  in  his  power  by  Augustus.  This  he  trans- 
mitted after  a  tranquil  reign  to  his  widow  Pythodoris,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  their  son,  Polemon  II.,  at  whose  death,  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  63,  this  part  of  Asia  was  for  the  first 
time  organized  as  a  Boman  province  under  the  name  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacus.  The  two  last  kings  had  materially  extended 
their  dominion  towards  the  east  and  north,  and  had  reduced 
the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  Colchis  and  the  eastern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine  to  a  nominal  submission :  the  first  Polemon  had 
also  made  himself  master  of  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Greek 
cities  at  its  entrance.  But  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Bomans  to  retain  these  conquests ;  their  dominion  along  the 
Euxine  never  appears  to  have  extended  farther  than  the 
confines  of  Colchis." 


Kingdoms  of  the  Sucoeeson  of  Alex- 
ander in  Dr.  Smith's  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography,  pi.  5,  6. 
*  Strabo,  zi.  2,  p.  496.     The  tribes 


along  the  coast  from  the  borders  of 
Golchis  to  those  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments on  the  Bosporus  (the  region 
occupied  in  modern  times  by  the  Cir- 
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South  of  Bithynia  lay  the  province  of  Galatia,  also  one  of 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  Boman  Empire.  This  region 
had  continued,  firom  the  time  of  its  first  occupation  by  the 
Gauls  to  that  of  CaBsar,  to  be  governed  by  chiefs  with  the  title 
of  tetrarchs,  each  presiding  with  quasi-regal  authority  over  a 
portion  of  the  country.  But  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  Deiotarus 
made  himseK  king  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  successor, 
Amyntas,  who  was  appointed  by  Antony,  received  from  the 
triumvir  a  large  accession  of  territory,  including  Lycaonia, 
Isauria,  Pisidia,  a  part  of  Phrygia,  and  Cilicia  Trachea.  Having 
conciliated  the  favour  of  Augustus,  Amyntas  remained  in 
possession  of  these  dominions  till  his  death  in  B.o.  25,  but  on 
that  event  his  kingdom  was  put  an  end  to,  and  the  provinces 
subject  to  his  rule  were  incorporated  with  the  Empire  under 
the  general  name  of  Galatia,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia 
Trachea,  which  was  handed  over  to  Ariobarzanes,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  Thus  the  province  of  Galatia,  in  the  Boman 
sense  of  the  term,  was  far  more  extensive  than  the  limited 
region  previously  known  by  that  name,  and  extended  from  the 
confines  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  to  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus.* 

§  12.  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  province  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  great  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
still  continued  to  be  ruled  by  its  native  dynasty,  who  had 
earned  the  favour  of  the  Bomans  by  their  steady  support  in 
the  wars  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes :  an  alliance  which 
was  however  almost  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances,  those 
monarchs  being  their  most  dangerous  enemies.  Cappadocia 
at  this  time  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  so  as  to 
include  the  fertile  district  of  Melitene,  between  that  river  and 
the  chain  called  Anti-Taurus.^     Armenia  Minor,  lying  also 


camians)  are  described  by  him  as  a  race  |    Maria  Euxiniy  §26),  Dioscurias  was 
of  lawless  pirates,  whose  depredations      still  the  limit  of  the  Roman  dominion 


the  Roman  governors  took  little  nains 
to  restrain.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
as  we  Icam    from    Arrisin    {P&riplwi 


on  this  side. 

•  See  Note  B,  p.  200. 
'  Strnbo,  xii.  I,  p.  534. 
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on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontos, 
was  not  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia» 
though  actuallj  held  by  the  last  king  Archelaus.  After  the 
death  of  this  monarch  in  A.D.  17,  his  hereditary  dominions 
were  converted  into  a  Boman  prorince :'  but  Armenia  Minor 
remained  a  separate  and  nominally  independent  sovereignty 
at  least  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  Asia  Minor  the  districts  of  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia  may  be  regarded  as  practically  forming  one 
province,  though  they  were  not  formally  united  as  such  until 
the  reign  of  Claudius.'  The  cities  of  Lycia  indeed  continued 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  to  retain  in  name  at  least  their 
independence,  and  to  form  a  league  for  their  self-govern- 
ment: but  they  were  under  the  protection  of  the  Boman 
authorities,  and  doubtless  in  great  measure  subject  to  their 
control.* 

Cilicia,  a  country  clearly  marked  out  by  nature,  and  in- 
habited by  a  people  who  formed  a  separate  nation  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  had  nevertheless  undergone  strange  vicissi- 
tudes in  its  political  condition.  It  first  came  in  contact  with 
the  Boman  arms  on  account  of  the  piratical  incursions  of  its 
inhabitants.  These  gave  occasion  to  a  Boman  praetor,  M. 
Antonius,  being  sent  against  them  as  early  as  b.c.  103,  and  we 
subsequently  find  repeated  mention  of  Cilicia  being  assigned 
as  a  province  to  Boman  generals.  But  this  was  merely  as  the 
theatre  of  hostilities :  a  province  of  the  name  was  first  consti- 
tuted in  B.C.  75,  by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus,  who  subdued  the 
Isaurians,  and  followed  up  his  victory  by  reducing  to  submission 
the  rugged  mountain  country  known  as  Cilicia  Trachea.  The 
rich  and  fertile  tract  forming  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia, 
and  known  as   Cilicia  Campestris,  was  at  this  period  still 


*  Tacit.  AnruiL  ii.  42 ;  Stnib.  I.  o. 

*  Sueton.  Claud,  25. 

*  The  condition  of  the  Lycian  cities 
at  this  period,  as  forming^  a  federal 
league  but  a  Roman  dependency,  is 
well  illustrated  by  their  coins,  which 


bear  the  head  of  Augustus,  but  with- 
out his  name  or  imperial  title ;  while 
on  those  struck  under  Claudius  the 
full  imperial  titles  immediately  appear. 
(See  Warren,  On  Cheek  Federal  Coinage^ 
p.  38.) 
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subject  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  time  of  Pompej.  That  general  wrested  it  from  the  hands 
of  TigraneSy  king  of  Armenia,  and  united  it  with  the  portion 
already  occupied  by  the  Bomans-  (b.c.  64).  At  this  time  the 
proyince  of  the  name  comprised  in  addition  numerous  out- 
lying districts — Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  a  large 
part  of  Phrygia,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Such  was  the 
extent  of  the  Boman  province  of  Cilicia,  when  Cicero  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  it  as  Proconsul,  b.o.  51.  But  these 
arrangements  were  broken  up  by  M.  Antony :  the  extraneous 
districts  were  finally  separated  from  Cilicia,  and  that  province 
reduced  within  its  natural  limits.  But  the  western  portion,  or 
Cilicia  Trachea,  was  handed  over  by  Augustus  to  Archelaus, 
king  of  Cappadocia:  and  was  not  reunited  to  the  Boman 
Empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  A  petty  dynasty  of 
native  kings,  of  whom  the  names  of  Tarcondimotus  and 
Philopator  alone  are  known  in  history,  still  maintained  its 
nominal  sovereignty  in  the  mountain  tracts  of  Amanus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Cilicia,  but  the  boundaries  of  their 
territory  are  very  imperfectly  known.  Cyprus,  which  had  for 
a  time  been  united  with  Cilicia,  was  constituted  by  Augustus 
a  separate  province,  and  retained  its  distinct  government  from 
that  time  forwards. 

The  province  of  Commagene,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  been  subject  to  the  Seleucidan  kings 
of  Syria,  was  at  this  period  still  governed  by  a  native  dynasty, 
though  under  the  protection  of  Bome.  It  was  united  to  the 
Empire  for  a  time  by  Tiberius,  but  again  placed  under  a 
native  ruler  by  Caligula,  and  finally  reduced  to  a  province  by 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  73.  Its  capital  was  Samosata,  a  strong  town 
on  the  Euphrates,  in  a  position  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  river,  which  rendered  it  an  important  point  in  the  wars 
between  the  Bomans  and  Parthians.* 


*  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
during  the  campaign  of  M.  Antony 
against  the  Parthians  (b.o.  36) ;  and  its 


military  importance  is  attested  both  by 
Strabo  and  Josephus  (Strabo,  xvi.  p. 
749;   Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  15,  §  8;  Bell. 
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§  13.  The  extensiye  province  of  Syria  had  been  subject  to 
Borne,  and  ruled  by  Boman  goyemors,  ever  since  its  conquest 
by  Pompey  in  b.o.  64.  But  though  it  was  organized  as  a 
Boman  province,  and  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as  such,  it  was 
far  from  being  brought  under  one  uniform  and  regular 
administration ;  and  its  condition  at  this  period  was  extremely 
complicated.  Judaea,  though  it  had  been  twice  conquered, 
first  by  Pompey,  and  a  second  time  by  M.  Antony,  was  at  this 
time  still  govemed  by  its  own  king,  Herod,  commonly  called 
the  Great,  though  tributary  to  the  Boman  Emperor,  and 
acknowledging  his  supremacy.'  Damascus  again  belonged  to 
a  native  prince  of  the  name  of  Aretas,  of  Arabian  origin,  who 
held  also  Bostra,  with  the  surrounding  district,  and  Petra,  but 
was  certainly  tributary  to  Bome.  Native  dynasties  also  reigned 
in  Chalcis,  Emesa,  and  the  district  of  Abilene.  The  Boman 
policy  indeed  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  to  maintain  all 
these  petty  princes  in  nominal  sovereignty,  but  practically 
dependent  upon  Bome.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they 
were  successively  absorbed  under  the  imperial  administration, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Trajan  that  the  province  of 
Syria  could  be  considered  as  forming  a  complete  organic 
whole.^  The  outlying  city  of  Palmyra — the  name  of  which  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  wars  of  M.  Antony  in  Syria — was 
certainly  at  this  period  independent  and  preserved  a  position 
of  neutrality  between  the  Bomans  and  Parthians,  while  it 
carried  on  trade  with  both.'  It  does  not  appear  however  to 
have  as  yet  risen  to  a  place  of  great  importance,  as  its  name  is 


Jud.  yii.  7,  §  1).  It  had  a  bridge  over 
the  Euphrates,  apparently  the  only 
one  between  the  Zengma  and  the  nar- 
row gorges  of  Mi  Taurus,  from  which 
the  river  emerges  about  80  miles  aboye 
Samoeata.  This  came  to  be  one  of 
the  most  frequented  passages  of  the 
Euphrates  under  the  Boman  Empire. 
The  modem  town  still  retains  the  name 
of  Samsat. 

*  Herod  reigned  oyer  Judiea,  from 
the  time  of  liis  confirmation  on   the 


throne  by  Augustus  in  b.c.  80,  till  his 
death  in  b.c.  4. 

'  For  the  details,  see  Marquardt, 
Handbudi  der  Bikni9ehen  AUerthUmer, 
Th.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  17.5-194;  who  has 
worked  tnem  out  with  great  care  aad 
diligence. 

•  Appian,  B.  Civ.  v.  9 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
y.  25.  This  is  clearly  implied  by 
Pliny  as  continuing  to  be  the  case  eyen 
in  his  time. 
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not  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  period  of  its  prosperity  dates 
only  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  it  was  united  to  the 
Boman  proyince. 

§  14.  Beyond  the  Euphrates  to  the  east  lay  the  extensive, 
and  still  powerful,  monarchy  of  the  Parthians,  who  at  this 
period  held  undisputed  rule  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  as 
well  as  the  broad  regions  beyond,  which  had  previously  formed 
part  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Media  Atropatone  (the  modem 
province  of  Azerbijan)  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  held  by 
a  separate  dynasty  of  rulers,  who  were  however  the  constant 
allies  of  the  Parthians,  and  probably  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pendent upon  the  greater  monarchy.  Armenia  on  the  contrary 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
the  Boman  Empire,  though  always  retaining  its  own  kings. 
But  after  the  expedition  of  M.  Antony  to  Artaxata,  and  the 
deposition  of  Artavasdes,  the  succeeding  monarchs  were  for 
some  time  appointed  by  the  Boman  emperors,  and  though  these 
were  repeatedly  expelled  by  their  own  subjects,  or  by  the 
neighbouring  kings  of  Parthia,  it  is  clear  that  both  Augustus 
and  Tiberius  not  only  claimed,  but  repeatedly  exercised,  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  vacant  throne.^  The  national 
feeling  of  the  Armenians  however  inclined  rather  to  the  Pm- 
thians  than  to  the  Bomans,  and  the  possession,  or  rather  the 
supremacy  over  this  important  province  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  repeated  contests  between  the  Boman  and  the 
Parthian  monarchs,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of 
Trajan. 

With  the  Parthians  themselves  Augustus  had  the  wisdom  to 
avoid  any  open  collision,  and  while  shrinking  from  taking 
up  the  project  of  the  dictator  Caesar  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Crassus  by  a  war  with  Parthia,  he  was  able  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  Boman  people  by  procuring  the  return  of  the  standards 
taken  on  that  occasion.     This  result  was  greatly  facilitated  by 


*  See  the  preceding  Chapter,  p.  132. 

*  See  a  sammary  of  these  relations  in  Tacitus  (AnncU.  ii.  3, 4,  and  56). 
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the  domestic  dissensions  of  the  Parthian  royal  family,  and  the 
competition  of  rival  claimants  for  the  throne.  They  even  con- 
sented to  accept  as  their  king  a  Parthian  prince  who  had  spent 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  and  might  therefore  be 
looked  upon  in  some  degree  as  appointed  by  that  emperor.' 
The  circumstance  was  celebrated  with  triumph  by  the  Bomans, 
and  from  this  period  it  became  a  fayourite  policy  with  suc- 
ceeding emperors  to  interfere  wheneyer  it  was  possible,  in  the 
disputes  that  were  continually  arising  with  respect  to  the  Par- 
thian succession.  But  no  attempt  was  made  till  the  reign  of 
Trajan  to  extend  the  Boman  frontier  on  this  side  by  any 
permanent  conquests. 

§  15.  It  is  singular  that  Strabo^  speaks  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Parthian  empire  as  one  of  the  causes  that  had  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  his  day. 
The  real  effect  would  appear  to  have  been  just  the  reverse. 
By  destroying  the  Greek  monarchy  in  the  provinces  of  Central 
and  Upper  Asia,  they  cut  off  to  a  great  extent  the  communi- 
cations of  all  the  interior  of  that  vast  continent  with  the  Greek 
world,  and  isolated  almost  completely  the  provinces  in  the  far 
East,  on  the  borders  of  Bactria  and  India,  which  stiU  retained 
some  traces  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  Greek  element 
indeed,  with  its  characteristic  vitality,  continued  to  maintain 
itself  under  the  Parthian  monarchy,  as  it  did  subsequently 
under  the  Turks.  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  a  city  of  Greek  origin, 
and  in  great  part  peopled  with  Greeks,  was  an  opulent  and 
thriving  commercial  city,  and  doubtless  maintained  relations 
more  or  less  frequent  with  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  names  of  two  Greek  writers  are  also  preserved  to  us,  who 
were  bom  in  cities  subject  to  the  Parthian  rule,  and  who 
undoubtedly  contributed  something  to  geographical  knowledge. 
Apollodgrus  of  Artemita  (a  town  of  Assyria)  wrote  a 
history  of  Parthia,  which  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Strabo,*  and 


>  Tacit  Amal.  ii.  1,  2. 

»  Btrabo,  i.  2.  p.  14 ;  xi.  6.  p.  508. 

*  There  is  no  due  to  the  date  of  this 


ApoUodoroB.  When  Forbiger  (Oeogr. 
vol.  i  p.  856,  note)  caUs  him  a  contem- 
porary of  Posidonius,  tliis  is  a  mere 
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from  which  we  should  doubtless  have  derived  much  interesting 
information  had  it  been  still  extant :  but  though  Strabo  refers 
to  him  as  haying  thrown  much  additional  light  upon  the 
geography  of  Upper  Asia,  especially  of  Hyrcania,  Bactriana, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries/  it  does  not  appear  that  Strabo 
himself  had  derived  much  benefit  from  his  work.  The  only 
instance  in  which  we  distinctly  learn  that  he  had  improved 
upon  the  knowledge  of  previous  authors,  was  in  regard  to  the 
river  Ochus,  the  modem  Attrek,  which  had  been  unknown  to 
the  earlier  geographers,  while  others  had  confounded  it  with  the 
Oxus.  As  it  flowed  through  Hyrcania,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  original  province  of  Parthia,  it  was 
repeatedly  mentioned  by  ApoUodorus.*  The  same  author 
appears  to  have  given,  incidentally  at  least,  an  account  of  the 
Greek  monarchy  in  Bactria,  which  would  have  been  of  especial 
interest  to  us '?  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Strabo  having  any 
additional  geographical  information  concerning  those  coun- 
tries, beyond  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander. 

§  16.  Another  writer,  not  referred  to  by  Strabo,  but  fre- 
quently cited  by  Eliny,  is  Isidorus  of  Charax,  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.    He  appears  to 


oonjeeture ;  but  as  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  he  would  have  written  a  history 
of  the  Parthians  before  they  had  at- 
tained to  their  great  power,  he  may  be 
fairly  preemned  to  have  lived  within 
the  first  century  b.o.  His  native  place 
of  Artemita  was  situated  on  a  river 
caUed  Silla,  at  a  distance  of  500  stadia 
from  Seleucia.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  consideration  both  bv  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  744)  and  by  Isidore  of  Charax 
(§  2),  who  distinctly  terms  it  a  Greek 
city. 

*  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §12,  p.  118. 

*  Strabo,  xi.  pp.  509,  515.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  tliat  the  Ochus 
should  have  been  unnoticed  by  earlier 
writers,  as  it  is  really  a  stream  of  no 
great  importance.  In  modem  times 
the  Attrek,  (hough  it  has  been  hitd- 
denly  brought  into  notoriety  in  con- 


nexion with  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
in  Central  Asia,  was  until  lately  very 
imperfectly  known  to  geographers,  and 
was  confounded  with  the  Tejend  (the 
rive/  of  Meshed)  which  does  not  flow 
into  the  Caspian  (see  Wilson's  Ariana, 
p.  146).  The  Attrek  rises  in  the  same 
range  of  hills  as  the  Tejend,  but  has 
from  the  first  a  westerly  course,  and 
falls  into  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
Caspian,  about  fifty  miles  north  of 
Astrabad.  The  recent  travels  of  Mr. 
Y.  Baker  in  this  region  have  thrown 
much  light  on  its  geography,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  shown  how  imper- 
fectly it  was  previously  known  (Baker's 
CJoudB  in  the  East,  8vo,  1877).  See 
also  a  valuable  paper  by  Capt.  G. 
Napier  in  the  Journal  of  Geogr,  80c, 
vol.  xlvi. 

'  Id.  xi.  p.  516. 
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have  written  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  though  the  statements 
on  this  subject  are  very  confused  and  contradictory.®  He  is 
quoted  by  Athenseus  as  having  written  a  work  called  Uapdia^ 
irepLTfyqTiKo^,  in  which  he  gave  full  details  concerning  the 
pearl  fishery,*  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  mere  dry  geographical 
treatise.  But  he  must  also  have  composed  a  more  general 
work  on  geography,  as  Pliny  repeatedly  cites  him  as  an 
authority  concerning  measures  and  distances  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,^  and  regards  him  as  having  more  recent  and  trust- 
worthy information  than  Artemidorus  and  other  earlier  writers. 
There  is  still  extant  under  his  name  a  very  brief  treatise  called 
in  our  manuscripts  ^rod/tol  liapOiKoi,  which,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary,  giving  the  distances,  first, 
from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  then 
from  that  city  across  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagrus  to  Eebatana, 
and  thence  by  Khagse  and  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  through  Hyrcania, 
Parthia,  Margiana,  Aria,  and  Drangiana  to  Alexandria  or 
Alexandropolis  in  Arachosia,^  where  the  Parthian  empire 
ended.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  extract,  or 
abridged  summary  from  his  larger  work:  and  in  the  great 
dearth  of  information  concerning  the  countries  it  traverses,  is  a 
document  of  some  value  to  us  for  the  correction  of  our  other 
authorities.  But  it  is  in  itself  very  meagre  and  slight,  and 
the  paucity  of  details  concerning  the  route  eastward  from 


*  They  are  fully  ooDsidercd  and 
examined  by  C.  MiLUer  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  his  Geographi  Gr«ci  Minores 
(pp.  Ixxx-lxxxv),  who  supposes  him 
to  be  the  writer  meant  by  Pliny,  who 
was  sent  forward  by  Augustus  to  ex- 
plore the  eastern  regions,  when  bis 
grandson  Cains  CiB.sar  was  about  to 
lead  an  expedition  into  those  countries. 
The  name  of  thid  author,  wlio  is  called 
by  Pliny  **  terrarum  orbis  situs  recent- 
issimum  auctorem,"  is  given  in  our  edi- 
tions as  Dionyinum^  and  lias  been  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Dionysius  Periegetes.  This  error  hod 
l^een  already  exposed  by  Bemhardy 
(ad  Dionys.  Periog.  p.  49(5),  who  sug- 


gested that  Isidoms  was  the  person 
really  meant,  a  condusion  adopted  by 
C.  Mtiller.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  in- 
dications seem  to  concur  in  placing  our 
author  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  at 
all  events  very  little  after  it 

'  Athensus,  iii.  p.  93  d. 

>  Plin.  H.  N,  ii  242.  246 ;  iv.  102, 
121 ;  V.  40,  &c.  All  these  citations 
refer  to  questions  of  general  geography, 
such  as  the  dimensions  of  Europe, 
Africa,  &c. 

'  This  Alexandria  was  undoubtedly 
identiciil  with  the  modem  Candahar, 
which  is  stiU  the  capital  of  the  adja- 
cent regions. 
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Seleucia,  as  compared  with  the  portion  west  of  the  Tigris, 
seems  to  prove  how  very  imperfect  was  the  information  avail- 
able at  this  period  concerning  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  the  details  contained  in  this  little 
treatise — such  as  they  are — were  made  use  of  by  subsequent 
geographers.  Strabo  was  certainly  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Isidorus,  whom  he  never  mentions,  and  Pliny, 
though  repeatedly  referring  to  his  larger  work,  never  cites  his 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Parthian  provinces. 

§  17.  The  Greek  dynasties  that  had  subsisted  for  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries  in  Bactriana  and  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces south  of  Paropamisus,  had  long  before  this  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  irruption  of  a  race  of  barbarians  from  the 
north,'  and  probably  the  last  traces  of  Greek  civilization  were 
by  this  time  extinct.  Beyond  the  Parthian  Empire  to  the 
north  and  east  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  but  Scythians 
and  Indians.  With  the  Asiatic  tribes  included  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  former  appellation,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Bomans 
at  this  period  held  any  communication  whatever :  the  Scythians 
who  are  mentioned  by  historians  as  well  as  poets  ^  as  sending 
embassies  with  offerings  of  friendship  to  Augustus,  were  in  all 
probability  European  Scythians  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Euxine.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Indians.  What  was  at 
this  period  the  extent  and  character  of  the  commercial  relations 
with  India  carried  on  by  the  Bomans,  or  rather  by  the  Alex- 
andrine Greeks  under  their  authority,  is  not  very  clearly 
known,  though  it  was  certainly  not  inconsiderable.  But  we 
learn  from  Dion  Cassius  and  Strabo  that  during  the  sojourn  of 
Augustus  at  Samos  in  b.o.  20  among  the  numerous  embassies 

*  The  date  of  this  event,  as  of  almost      siderahly  later  date ;  and  it  is  probable 
aU  others  connected  with  the  history  of      that  their  dominion  in  these  provinces 


these  Gneco-Bactrian  dynasties,  is  very 

uncertain ;  but  the  conquest  of  Bactria 

proper  bv  the  Scythian  tribes,  who  are 

termed  by  Strabo  Sacae  (xi.  8,  §  2), 

appears  to  have  taken  place  about  b.c.   |  num  (p.  36)  the  Scythians  are  mon- 

128.    Greelv  rulers,  however,  certainly  |  tioned  in  conjunction  with  tbe  BastarniO 

maintained  themselves  in  the  districts  !  and  Sarmatte. 

BOuUi  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  a  con- 


was  not  finally  overthrown  till  about 
90-80  B.O. 

*  Sueton.  Oct.  21 ;  Herat.  Carm.  iv. 
14,  42.    In  the  Monnmentum  Ancyra- 
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that  came  to  do  him  hononr  was  one  from  ^the  Indians^"  sent 
by  a  king  named  Poms,  who  professed  to  be  lord  over  six 
hundred  (!)  other  kings.  They  brought,  among  other  gifts,  a 
gigantic  serpent,  and  some  real  tigers,  which  were  said  to  be 
the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Bomans.^  One  of  the  deputies  also 
astonished  the  Greeks  at  Athens  by  burning  himself  alive  on  a 
funeral  pile,  in  the  same  manner  as  Calanus  had  done  when 
returning  with  Alexander  from  India.  We  have  no  clue  to  the 
part  of  India  firom  whence  the  embassy  was  sent,  or  the  real 
name  of  the  prince  who  sent  it — ^that  of  Poms  being  evidently 
only  a  Greek  appellation :  but  it  was  probably  the  reduction  of 
Egypt  under  the  Boman  authority  that  had  made  the  Indians 
acquainted  with  the  fetme  of  the  new  ruler  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  East.* 

§  18.  But  although  the  Bomans  had  acquired  no  real  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  far  East  in  addition  to  that  long 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  they  had  yet  heard  the  name  at  least, 
though  in  a  very  vague  manner,  of  a  people  who  gradually 
assumed  an  important  place  in  geography — the  Seres.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  owing  to  the  extension  of  com- 
mercial relations,  which  had  been  the  means  of  making  them 
acquainted  with  silk,  an  article  ever  after  in  great  request  with 
Boman  ladies,  and  which  gradually  became  one  of  the  most 
important  objects  of  trade.  But  its  real  nature,  as  well  as  the 
country  from  whence  it  came,  were  still  equally  unknown.  The 
well-known  line  of  Virgil — 

y eUereque  at  foliis  depectant  teauia  Seres  ^ 


*  Dion  GftBS.  lir.  9 ;  Stiabo,  xr.  p. 
720.    See  Note  0,  p.  201. 

*  Mr.  Merivale  seems  inclined  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  this  embassy,  bat 
I  can  see  no  groand  for  sach  a  sospicion. 
Nicolaus  of  Damascas,  who  is  referred 
to  by  Strabo,  had  himself  seen  and  con- 
versed with  the  envoys  at  Antioch,  and 
is  a  trastworthy  aathority. 

It  woold  appear,  indeed,  as  is  not 
improbable,  that  this  embawy  was  fol- 


had  been  sent  to  him  from  Indian 
monarchs.  ''Ad  me  ex  India  regum 
legationes  sape  misssD  sunt,  nunquam 
antea  yisao  apud  qaemquam  Roman- 
orom  prinoipem**  (Monnm.  Anoyran. 
p.  36,  ed.  Zumpt). 

'  Oeorg.  ii.  121.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  line  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  Seres,  and  the  prodaotion  of  silk, 
that  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer, 
though  the  name  is  here  introduced  as 


lowed  by  others :  as  we  find  Augustus  |  one  that  would   be  fanuliar    to   his 
himself  boasting  that  repeated  missions  i  readers.    Horace  also  uses  the  term 
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represents  the  popular  notion,  which  continued  prevalent  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  that  it  was  stripped  from  the  leaves  of  trees. 
The  Seres  from  whom  it  came  were  probably  regarded  as  an 
Indian  nation  by  those  at  least  who  troubled  themselves  to 
have  any  definito  idea  upon  the  subject.  But  whether  it  was 
brought  by  sea  to  Alexandria,  or  overland  through  the 
Parthian  dominions,  we  have  no  information.^  The  latter 
hypothesis  is,  however,  the  most  probable. 

§  19.  With  Arabia  the  Bomans  had  as  yet  had  very  little 
intercourse.  Even  the  district  immediately  south  of  Palestine, 
commonly  known  as  Arabia  Petraea,  which  was  subsequently 
annexed  as  a  Roman  province,  was  at  this  period  still  subject 
to  a  native  prince.  It  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  named  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  Nabataei,  and  their  capital  city  of  Petra  was 
already  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  resort  of  numerous 
merchants,  both  Bomans  and  Greeks,'  but  its  great  commercial 
prosperity  belongs,  like  that  of  Palmyra,  to  a  later  period. 
The  expedition  made  by  ^lius  Gallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
with  the  view  of  reaching  the  fertile  districts  of  Arabia  Felix, 
deserves  a  separate  notice. 

Egypt  passed  under  the  Boman  dominion,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  Boman  province  without  any  change  in  its 
boundaries.  These  are  indeed  so  strongly  marked  by  nature 
as  to.  be  hardly  susceptible  of  alteration.  Towards  the  south 
alone  the  limit  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  might  admit  of 
some  doubt ;  but  here  also  the  Bomans  acquiesced  in  the  esta- 


*«  SericiB  ea^ittsB  *'  (Garm.  L  29,  9),  ftnd 
repeatedly  aUudes  to  the  Seres  as  one 
of  the  barbarian  races  hanging  on  the 
skirts  of  the  Roman  Empire  {Carm.  i. 
12.  56;  iii.  29,  27;  iv.  15,  23);  but  aU 
these  notices  evidently  refer  to  the 
nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia.  It  is 
singular  that  Horace  has  no  mention  of 
silk. 

Strabo  alludes  to  the  textures  called 
Serica,  which  he  describes  as  carded  ofif 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  (roiavra  Bl 
jcal  r3t  ^tipucdf  4k  j-Ipuv  ^Xomv  4<uvo- 
fidmis  fi^ffffov,  XT.    i.    p.   G93).       The 


account  of  Pliny  (vi.  17,  §  54)  is  more 
precise,  but  not  more  accurate. 

•  According  to  Floras  (iv.  12,  extr.), 
the  Seres  actually  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  at  the  bame  time  as  the  Indians, 
but  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  of  authority ;  and  the 
silence  of  Augustus,  where  he  is  enu- 
merating all  similar  cases  that  had 
added  lustre  to  his  reign  (Mou.  Anoyr. 
2.6.),  seems  conclusive  against  its 
authenticity. 

•  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  21. 
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blished  line  of  demarcation,  and  Syene  became  the  frontier 
fortress  of  the  Bomans,  as  it  had  been  under  the  Persian 
goTomors.  Ethiopia  was  still  entirely  independent,  and  was 
goyemed  by  a  queen  named  Candace,  whose  capital  was  at 
Napata,  just  below  the  fourth  cataract,  but  who  doubtless 
reigned  also  over  the  adjoining  regions  of  Meroe.^ 

§  20.  West  of  Egypt,  the  fertile  though  secluded  region  of  the 
Cyrenaica,  which  stUl  retained  to  a  great  degree  the  prosperity 
that  it  had  enjoyed  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  first  Greek 
colonies  in  that  favoured  land,  had  been  long  before  united 
with  the  Boman  Empire.  Haying  been  separated  from  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Physcon 
in  B.C.  117  it  constituted  a  separate  kingdom  under  his  son 
Ptolemy  Apion,  who,  at  his  death  in  B.c.  96,  left  it  by  his  will 
to  the  Boman  people.^  It  was  not  however  formally  reduced 
to  a  province  till  b.o.  67,  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Crete  by 
Metellus  Creticus,  that  island  was  united  for  administrative 
purposes  with  Cyrene,  and  the  two  together  constituted  one 
province.  Strange  as  this  arrangement  appears,  it  continued 
unchanged  till  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  valley  of  the 
Catabathmus  formed  the  limit  between  Cyreniuica  and  Egypt, 
while  towards  the  west  the  province  extended  to  the  Altars 
of  the  Philseni,'  which  marked  the  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Africa. 

The  Boman  province  of  Africa,  as  constituted  under  Augustus, 
was  one  of  great  extent,  and  included  not  only  the  district 
usually  known  under  that  name,  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
Carthage  and  Utica,  but  the  long  tract  of  coast  extending 
from  the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  where  it  met  the 


*  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  820.  The  investi- 
gations of  Lepsios  have  clearly  esta- 
blished the  site  of  Napato,  which  was 
situated  at  a  place  called  Merawi,  a 
few  miles  below  the  oonspicuous  iso- 
lated mountain  called  Jebel  Barkal,  at 
the  foot  of  which  are  extensive  re- 
mains of  temples  and  pyramids,  that 
belonged    to    the    Ethiopian   capital. 


though  detached  from  it  (Lepsius, 
Briefe  aus  Aegypten^  p.  240). 

*  Liv.  Epit.  Ixx. ;  Eutrop.  ri.  9. 

'  Sallnst  B.  JuguHh.  lU,  79.  The 
legend  from  which  this  spot  derived 
its  name  is  first  told  by  Sallust,  but  the 
name  is  already  mentioned  by  Polybius 
(iii.  39)  as  marking  the  limit  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominion. 
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Cyrenaica  at  the  Altars  of  the  Philseni.  It  thus  included  not 
only  the  modem  territory  of  Tunis,  but  great  part  of  that  of 
Tripoli  also.^  The  whole  of  this  latter  district  had  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Carthage  until  after  the  Second  Punic 
War,  when  it  was  wrested  from  their  hands  and  consigned  to 
Masinissa,  together  with  Numidia  and  Gcetulia.  But  after  the 
defeat  of  Jugurtha  it  was  again  reunited  with  the  province  of 
Africa,  which  thus  comprised  almost  exactly  the  former  Car- 
thaginian territory.  Towards  the  south,  the  desert  formed 
the  natural  boundary:  bnt  the  outlying  oasis  of  Cydamus 
(Ghadamis)  appears  to  have  acknowledged  the  Boman  supre- 
macy, and  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  province  :^  while 
even  the  more  remote  Garamantes  (the  people  of  Fezzan)  were 
made  to  feel  the  force  of  the  Boman  arms  and  compelled  to  a 
nominal  submission/ 

§  21.  The  extensive  regions  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania 
had  undergone  repeated  changes  in  their  territorial  division. 
There  is  indeed  no  natural  separation  between  the  two :  and 
the  name  of  Numidians,  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  Nomades,  though  adopted  by  the  Bomans  and  used  as 
a  proper  name,  could  never  have  been  a  true  ethnic  appellation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Numidians  were 
divided  into  the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Massy li  and  the  Mas- 
Bmyh.  The  fomer  occupied  the  territory  from  the  river 
Tusca,  which  formed  the  limit  of  the  Boman  province  of 
Africa,  to  the  Ampsaga  on  the  west;'  while  the  Masssesyli 


*  The  city  of  LeptiB  Magxu^  origi-  >  from    the    PentapoliB   of  Gyrenaica. 

nally    a   Phoonician   oolony  (Sallust,  I  Henoe  the  modern  appellation. 

B.  J.  78),  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  *  Roman    inscriptions    have    heen 

the  province,  and  held  much  the  same  found  at  Ghadamis  (see  Barth,  Wande- 

prominent  position  as  that  of  Tripoli  rungen,  p.  249) ;  and  it  appears  to  have 

at  the  present  day.     The  only  other  |  heen  connected  by  established  caravan 

towns  in  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  as  it  '  routes  with  Tacape  and  Leptis. 

was  sometimes  caUed,  were  (Ea,  on  the  *  See  Tacitus  (Annali,  iv.  23,  26). 

site  of  the  modem  Tripoli,  and  Sabrata,  The  expedition  of  Cornelius  Balbus 

the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  '  against  the  Garamantes  will  be  con- 

plaoe  called  Tripoli  Yecchio  (Barth,  ,  sidered  hereafter.    (See  p.  184.) 

Wanderungent    p.  277).      The    three  '  The  Tusca  was  a  small  stream, 

together  gave  the  name  of  the  Tripolis  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Tabraca,  the 

of  Africa  to  this  region,  aa  distinguished  site  of  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
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extended  from  the  latter  riyer  to  the  Mulucha,  which  separated 
them  from  Mauretania.  As  late  as  the  Jugurthine  War  this 
river  BtUl  formed  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Jugnrtha  and  of  Bocchns.^  But  in  consequence  of  the  part 
taken  by  Juba,  the  last  king  of  Numidia,  in  the  Civil  War 
between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  his  kingdom  was  confiscated  by 
the  victor,  and  became  a  Boman  province  in  b.g.  46.  The 
historian  Sallust  was  its  first  governor.  But  Juba  II.,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  having  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
was  reinstated  by  him  in  his  paterdal  dominions,  in  the 
general  settlement  of  affairs  after  the  death  of  Antony, 
B.C.  30.  A  few  years  afterwards  however  the  emperor  altered 
this  arrangement  and  united  the  eastern  portion  of  Numidia 
with  the  Boman  Empire,  while  he  gave  Mauretania  in  its  place 
to  Juba,  who  thus  ruled  over  the  whole  tract  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  river  Ampsaga.  The  kingdom  thus  constituted 
naturally  took  the  name  of  Mauretania,  which  was  thus  ex- 
tended over  the  larger  part  of  what  had  previously  been  called 
Numidia.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  42)  that 
Mauretania,  in  this  new  acceptation  of  the  term,  was  incorporated 
with  the  Boman  Empire :  it  was  then  divided,  on  account  of  its 
great  extent,'  into  the  two  provinces  of  Mauretania  Tingitana 
and  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which  were  separated  by  the  river 
Mulucha,  that  had  previously  formed  the  boimdary  between 
Mauretania  and  Numidia. 

The  extent  of  Mauretania  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is  not 
clearly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have  extended,  nominally  at 
least,  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea,*  in  about  30°  N.  latitude.  The  southern 
slopes  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  the  fertile,  date-producing  tract 
that  intervenes  between  the  foot  of  that  range  and  the  great 


Tabarkah.  It  is  about  50  miles  east 
of  Bona.  The  Ampsaga  was  the  river 
which  flowed  by  Girta  (Ck>n8tanttiia), 
and  entered  the  sea  west  of  the  con- 
spicuous  promontory  caUed  Tretom, 


•  Sallust.  B,  Jug.  19,  92,  110. 

*  Pliny,  however,  has  no  account  of 
the  province  beyond  Sala,  opposite  the 
modem  town  of  Sallee  (in  lat.  3i°), 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  were  no 


now  the  Seven  Gapes.  {  towns  or  settlements  farther  south. 
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sources  from  which  his  conclusions  were  derived,  where  they 
differed  from  those  of  earlier  writers. 

§  2.  The  historian  Sallust  (C.  Sallustius  Crispus)  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  first  governor  of  Numidia  after  it  was 
reduced  to  a  Boman  province,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  information,  geographical  as  well  as  historical, 
concerning  the  adjoining  regions,  which  enabled  him  to  give, 
in  his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  an  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Africa.  But  he  tells 
us  himself  that  he  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  information 
concerning  the  nations  of  the  interior.*  He  learnt  only  that 
above  the  Numidians  (i.  e.  farther  inland)  were  the  Gsetulians, 
part  of  whom  were  a  settled  race  and  dwelt  in  huts,  others 
were  uncivilized  and  without  any  fixed  habitations :  beyond 
them  were  the  ^Ethiopians,  and  after  that  desert  regions 
parched  up  by  the  burning  sun.^  From  the  citations  of  later 
authors  he  appears  to  have  introduced  similar  geographical 
notices  in  the  lost  books  of  his  Histories,  but  nothing  has  been 
preserved  to  us  beyond  a  few  isolated  fragments.  It  appears 
that  he  described  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  as  flovdng  from 
the  same  source,  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.^ 

§  3.  Another  writer,  apparently  a  contemporary  of  Sallust, 
but  known  to  us  only  from  the  citations  of  Pliny,  was  SxATros 
Sebosus,  who  appears  to  have  made  careful  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  Oceanic  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  islands  which  lay 
off  it.  According  to  the  information  he  was  able  to  collect, 
the  first  of  these  was  Junonia,  situated  750  miles  from  Gades, 
to  the  west  of  which  were  Pluvialia  and  Capraria,  and  250  miles 
farther,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Mauretania  towards  the  south- 
west, the  FortunataB,  which  bore  the  names  of  Convallis  (or 
Invallis  according  to  some  MSS.)  and  Planaria.^  It  is  im- 
possible to  identify  these  with  certainty,  but  it  is  clear  that 


•  Sail.  B.  Jug.  17. 
>  Ibid.  19. 

*  SalL  HUt.  iv.    Fragra.    194,    ed. 
Gerlach.    But  it  may  weU  be  doubted 


whether  the  words  "  uno  fonte  "  are  to 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense. 
»  PUn.  H.  N.  vi.  32,  §  202. 
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some  of  them  at  all  events  most  be  referred  to  the  gronp  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  to  which  the  name  of  the  FortmiatsB 
Insulae  was  afterwards  generally  applied.  Those  preyionsly 
known  to  Sertorius,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  appear  rather  to 
have  been  the  two  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo/ 

§  4.  A  much  more  important  contribution  to  geographical 
knowledge  was  the  work  of  the  younger  Juba,  the  second  of 
the  two  Numidian  monarchs  of  the  name.  Having  been 
carried  to  Bome  by  the  dictator  Cassar  as  a  mere  child,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  in  B.C.  46,  he  received  his  education 
there,  and  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  success  that  he 
soon  came  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.'  He  became  also  the  intimate  friend  of  the  young 
Octavian,  who  ultimately  restored  him  to  his  father's  kingdom, 
which  he  subsequently  exchanged  (as  already  mentioned)  for 
the  more  extensive  dominion  of  Mauretania.  His  principal 
work  was  a  history  or  description  of  Africa,*  a  task  for  which  his 
position  gave  him  unparalleled  advantages.  It  is  frequently 
cited  by  Pliny,  and  appears  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  upon  which  that  author  relied,  both  for  the 
^geographical  description  of  the  country,  and  for  the  natural 
history  of  the  wild  beasts  with  which  Africa  abounded.  But 
as  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  Pliny  directly  cites  his 
authority,  we  cannot  justly  estimate  how  much  Juba  really  added 
to  what  was  previously  known.  Of  the  interior  of  Africa  in- 
deed he  appears  to  have  had  little  more  knowledge  than  his 
predecessors.  But  he  was  certainly  the  first  author  of  the 
extraordinary  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  adopted  and  received  by  several  ancient  authors.    Accord- 

«  Other  statementa  of  SeboBiu  con-   I  OcUviano  prindpl  acoeptissimiM 


ceming  the  Gorgades  or  Islands  of  the 
Gorgons — those  which  were  visited  by 
Hanno — ^and  the  islands  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  which  he  placed  at  40  days' 
voyage  (I)  beyond  them,  are  treated  by 
Pliny  himself  as  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain (Plin.  H.  N,  vi.  31.  §  201). 

*  Ue  is  called  by  Avienus  (de  Ora 
Mariiima,  v.  279),  . 


Et  litteramm  semper  in  studio  Jabs. 

Plutarch  also  terms  him  6  'wirrmw  Iffro- 
patiirceroi  $aaiX4vv  (Vit.  Sertor.  9),  and 
Athennus  (iii.  p.  83  b.)  iufiip  voAv/m- 
$4<rraros. 

•  AtfivKJL  Pint.  ParaOeL  Minor.  23 ; 
Atheneus  (Z.  c)  cites  it  more  generally 
as  T&  Tcpl  Atfi^iis  airyypdfifutra. 
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ing  to  this  account,  which  was  given  as  the  result  of  his  special 
inquiries,  the  Nile  had  its  source  in  a  mountain  of  Lower 
(t.  e.  western)  Mauretania  not  iBX  from  the  Ocean :  it  almost 
immediately  formed  a  lake,  which  contained  crocodiles,  and 
fish  of  the  same  species  as  were  found  in  Egypt.^  On  issuing 
from  this  lake  it  buried  itself  for  some  days'  journey,  and  flowed 
underground  through  a  sandy  and  desert  tract,  till  it  reap- 
peared in  Mauretania  Csesariensis,^  where  it  formed  another 
and  larger  lake,  distinguished  by  the  same  animals.  It  then 
lost  itself  again  in  the  sands  and  pursued  an  underground 
course  for  twenty  days'  journey  to  the  nearest  Ethiopians,  when 
it  broke  out  again  by  the  source  which  was  called  Niger. 
Thenceforth  it  separated  Africa  from  Ethiopia,  and  its  banks 
became  fertile,  covered  with  forests,  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts ;  it  then  cut  through  the  midst  of  the  Ethiopians  and 
assuming  the  name  of  Astapus,  flowed  onwards  past  Meroe  and 
other  islands,  into  Egypt.* 

§  5.  Juba  also  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  which,  according  to  the  information  he 
obtained,  were  five  in  number,  which  he  named  Ombrios, 
Junonia,  Capraria,  Nivaria  and  Canaria,  all  of  them  obviously 
names  given  by  voyagers  or  geographers,  and  all  but  one  of 
Latin  origin.  No  mention  is  made  of  their  being  inhabited, 
but  they  abounded  in  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  birds,  and  some 
traces  of  buildings  were  found.  Large  dogs  also  were  said  to 
be  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  island,  called  from  that 
circumstance  Canaria,*  two  of  which  were  brought  to  the  king. 
Date-palms  also  abounded  on  this  island,  though  not  in  any  of 


'  He  mentioned  by  name  **  alabctie, 
ooracini,  et  silori,"  of  which  the  first 
name  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Pliny's 
work;  the  coracini  andsilnri  were  both 
abundant  in  the  NUe,  and  the  former 
even  said  to  be  peculiar  to  it.  Plin. 
H.  N.  ix.  §§  44,  6S ;  xxrii.  §  56.  The 
preciseness  of  this  statement  is  very 
remarkable,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
tlie  inference  drawn  from  it. 


*  This  must  of  course  refer  to  the 
inland  portion  of  the  province,  south  of 
the  range  of  Atlas:  though  the  name 
was  usually  applied  only  to  the  region 
adjoining  the  Mediterranean. 

*  SeeNoteD,  p.  201. 

*  This  is  obviously  one  of  the  eiymo- 
logical  fancies,  or  fictions,  so  common 
among  both  Greek  and  Boman  writers. 
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the  others.  Besides  these  Juba  was  the  discoverer  (if  we  may 
construe  the  expression  of  Pliny  literally)  of  some  islands  off 
the  coast  of  MaTiretania,  where  he  established  a  factory  of 
purple,  from  which  circumstance  they  derived  the  name  of 
Purpurariee.^ 

Besides  his  work  upon  Africa,  Juba  was  author  of  a  treatise 
on  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  was  also  regarded  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  that  country,  and 
was  the  authority  that  he  principally  followed  in  describing  it. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Caius  Caesar  (the  grandson  of  Augustus) 
when  he  was  about  to  proceed  on  his  expedition  to  the  East 
(b.c.  1).^  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  this  work,  nor  that 
on  Africa,  is  ever  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  who  appears  to  have 
been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Juba.^ 

§  6.  But  if  the  Boman  writers  contributed  but  little  to  the 
progress  of  geography,  so  far  as  related  to  the  knowledge  of 
distant  countries  and  nations,  the  mere  extension  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  their  im- 
proyed  system  of  organization  and  administration  into  all 
parts  of  their  dominions  must  haye  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  knowledge  already  possessed 
of  the  yast  portion  of  the  world  which  was  subject  to  their 
sway.  The  construction  of  roads  was  one  of  the  special  objects 
of  attention  with  all  Boman  goyemors:  these  were  care- 
fully measured  and  marked  with  milestones :  itineraries  of  the 
distances  along  them  were  preserved  and  carefully  recorded, 
and  they  thus  obtained  a  means  of  geographical  measurement, 
defective  indeed  according  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
science,  but  still  far  superior  to  anything  previously  possessed.' 
The  Itineraries  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  of  much 


«  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  31,  §  201.  See  Note 
£,  p.  202. 

»  Id.  xii.  31,  §  56. 

*  This  may  perhaps  have  arisen  from 
the  work  of  Juba  having  been  com- 
posed in  Latin.  Dr.  C.  Mfiller  indeed 
supposes  Juba  to  have  written  in  Greek, 
and  has  included  his  remains  among 


his  Fragmeata  Historieorum  Cfrxeorum 
(yoI.  iii.),  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
proof  of  this,  and  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  it  would  appear 
much  more  probable  that  he  eiiould 
have  written  in  Latin. 

*  See  the  use  made  by  Strabo  (yii.  7, 
p.  322)  of  the  Egnatian' Way. 
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later  date,  bnt  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  similar  compilations 
existed  from  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

§  7.  M.  AoBiPPAy  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Augustus,  who 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  administrative  talent,  and  had,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  been  the  first  to  introduce  a  system  of  high 
roads  into  Gaul,^  was  particularly  active  in  promoting  this 
branch  of  geographical  knowledge.  He  caused  a  map  of  the 
whole  world,  as  then  known — the  Boman  Empire  and  the 
adjacent  countries — to  be  set  up  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at 
Bome,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  detailed  commentary,  stating 
the  distances  from  one  important  point  to  another,  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  different  provinces.''  These  were 
doubtless  derived  from  the  itineraries,  wherever  such  existed ; 
and  Pliny  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  diligence  and 
care  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  compilation,  which  he 
quotes  as  the  highest  authority  in  all  cases  where  he  was 
likely  to  have  had  official  information.^  Agrippa,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  such  limits :  he  not  only  gave  the 
distances  in  countries,  such  as  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  which  were  not  indeed  subject  to  the  Boman  govern- 
ment, but  were  still  familiar  and  accessible;  but  he  added 
those  concerning  countries  of  which  he  had  nothing  but  the 
vaguest  knowledge.  Thus  he  stated  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  Northern  Ocean  at  1000  Boman 
miles,  and  the  breadth  of  the  tract  between  the  Scythians  and 
Germans,  from  the  desert  of  Sarmatia  to  the  river  Vistula  at 
400  miles.*    He  even  ventured  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 


*  See  aboTO,  p.  142. 

'  It  appears  very  probable  that  the 
anonymous  work  repeatedly  cited  by 
Strabo  under  the  title  of  **  the  choro- 
^rapher"  {d  xw^oyod/^i),  was  either 
the  commentary  tnuB  appended  by 
Agrippa  to  his  map,  or  was  directly 
derivMl  from  it. 

*  Thus  with  regard  to  Spain,  after 
pointing  out  the  duorepancies  between 
different  statements  as  to  the  measure* 
ment  of  the  proyinoes,  PUny  adds: 
**  Agrippam  quidem  in  tanta  yiri  dili- 

VOL.  II. 


gentia,  proterque  in  hoc  opere  cura, 
cum  orbem  terramm  orbi  spectandum 
propositurus  esset,  errasse  quis  credat, 
et  cum  eo  Divum  Augustum?  Is 
namque  complezam  earn  porticum  ex 
destinatione  et  cum  commentariis  M. 
Agrippie  a  sorore  sua  inchoatam 
peregit "  {H,  N.  iii.  2,  s.  3,  §  17). 

*  **  Agrippa  totum  eum  tractum  ab 
Istro  ad  Oceanum  bis  ad  decies  centena 
M.  pass,  in  longitudinem,  quadringeiitis 
in  latitudinem  ad  flumen  VistuUm  a 
dcfiortis  Sarmatin  piodidit"  (Plin.  H,N, 
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northern  coast  of  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  but 
this  Pliny  himself  pronounces  to  be  altogether  yague  and 
uncertain :»  and  Agrippa  himself,  in  reporting  the  supposed 
length  and  breadth  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  appears  to  have 
done  so  with  an  expression  of  doubt.^ 

The  map  of  Agrippa  was  evidently  painted  upon  the  wall  of 
the  portico.  That  this  was  not  an  uncommon  practice,  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  statement  of  Varro,  that  he  found  his  friend 
Fundanius  and  others  contemplating  a  map  of  Italy  painted 
on  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Tellus.'  Maps  also,  though  of 
course  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  were  painted  on  boards,  and 
geography  was  thus  made  a  matter  of  popular  instruction.^ 

The  construction  of  this  map  and  the  accompanying  com- 
mentaries may  probably  have  given  rise  to  the  popular  notion, 
which  we  find  in  later  writers,  that  Julius  Cassar  had  ordered 
a  general  measurement  of  the  world  to  be  made,  which  was 
completed  under  the  reign  of  Augustus.*  This  notion  also 
was  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  supposed  decree  '^that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed,"  and  with  the  real  fact  that 
a  census  of  the  population  of  the  Empire  was  ordered  and 
accomplished  by  Augustus  f  a  measure  which  must  have  been 


iv.  12,  B.  25,  §  81).  The  nnmben  are 
differently  giYen  in  the  MSS.,  and 
admit  of  much  doubt.  This  passage 
also  deserves  remark  as  the  first  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Vistula  occurs. 

"  Plin.  H.  N,  iv.  14,  s.  28,  §  98. 

•  Id.  tb.  16,  s.  30.  §  102.  '*  Agrippa 
longitndinem  dcco  m.  pass,  esse: 
latitudinem  ooc  m.  credit.  Eandem 
HibernisB  latitudinem,  sed  longitudinem 
00  M.  pasBUum  minorem."  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Britain  thus  given  are  reaUy  very 
fiur  approximations:  those  of  Ireland 
are  greatly  in  excess,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  uiat  island  possessed  by  the 
Romans  was  always  very  imperfect. 

'  **  Offendi  ibi  C.  Fundanium  sooerum 
meum,  et  G.  Agrium  equitem  Romaniun, 
et  P.  Agrarium  publicanunL,  spectantes 
in  pariete  pictam  Italiam."  Varro  de 
Re  Rtut.  L  2.    The  custom  of  painting 


such  maps  upon  walls  was  continued 
in  Italy  down  to  modem  times;  and 
they  may  still  be  seen  on  the  walls  of 
several  palaces. 

*  Thus  Propertius : 

Conor  et  e  tdmU  picios  edlnere  mundos. 

V.  S,  ▼.  3T. 

*  See  the  detailed  account  of  this 
pretended  measurement  in  the  Prooe- 
mium  to  the  Treatise  on  Cosmography 
ascribed  to  Julius  Aethicus,  appended 
by  Gionovius  to  his  first  edition  of 
Pomponius  Mela,  Lugd.  Bat.  1722.  The 
question  will  be  further  considered  in 
a  future  chapter. 

*  Concerning  this  census,  see  Mar- 
quardt,  Handbuch  der  BSmitche  Alter- 
tkumeTj  vol.  iii.  p.  56 ;  Buschke,  uher 
den  CeneuB  tur  Zeit  der  Cteburt  ChrUti, 
p.  13,  and  Hoeck,  B6m.  Geseh.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  392-426. 
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the  means  of  accumulating  a  yast  mass  of  geographical  as  well 
as  statistical  information.  The  care  bestowed  by  the  Bomans 
upon  the  administration  of  their  provinces  must  have  been 
constantly  tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  though  the 
means  of  anything  like  a  mathematical  survey  were  still 
almost  wholly  wanting,  the  political  geography  of  the  Empire 
was  undoubtedly  making  continual  progress. 


Section  8. — Military  Expeditions. 

§  1.  Whatever  positive  additions  were  made  to  geographical 
knowledge  under  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  the  result  of 
military  operations  and  expeditions  into  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Boman  Empire.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
though  in  great  measure  baulked  of  its  intended  object,  was 
the  expedition  of  ^lius  Gallus  into  Arabia,  a  full  account  of 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo.*  Gallus  was  praefect 
of  Egypt  under  Augustus,  and  his  enterprise  was  undertaken 
at  the  command  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  was  not  only 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  but  tempted  by  the  accounts  that  he 
had  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  southern  Arabians.  He 
was  encouraged  also  by  the  promises  of  the  N&bataean  Arabs, 
who  were  at  this  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  a  state  of 
semi-dependence  upon  Bome;  but  their  chief  Syllaeus,  upon 
whose  guidance  Gallus  mainly  relied,  proved  faithless,  and  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  was  in  great  part  attributable  to  his 
treachery. 

The  Boman  general  began  by  transporting  his  whole  army, 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  including  contingents  fur- 


7  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §f  22-24,  pp.  780- 
782.  Strabo  himself  had  been  on  inti- 
mate tenna  ^ith  ^ius  GaUus,  who 
was  prsBfect  of  Egypt  at  the  time  that 
he  visited  the  coaiitiTf  and  had  made 
the  ascent  of  the  Nile  in  his  company 


sideration. 

iEliuB  Gallus  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Cornolius  GaUus,  who  was  the 
first  governor  of  Egypt  appointed  by 
Augustus  (Strab.  ib,  p.  819).  The 
date  of  the  expedition  in  question  is 


(xvii.  p.  816).     Hence  his  narrative      assigned  by  Dion  Cassius  to  the  year 
possesses  special  claims  to   our  con-  '  24  b.c.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  29). 

N  2 
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nished  by  the  Jews  and  Nabataeans,  by  sea  tram.  Cleopatris  in 
Egypt  (at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez),  down  the  Bed  Sea  to 
a  port  called  Leuce  Come,  which  was  a  place  of  importance, 
carrying  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Fetra  by  carayans* 
Here  he  was  compelled  to  halt  the  whole  summer  and  the 
following  winter,  in  order  to  recruit  his  troops,  which  were 
suffering  severely  from  an  epidemic  arising  from  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  encountered  by  them  on  their  passage.  This 
had  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  he  had  lost  many  of  his  ships 
upon  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  this  part  of  the  Bed 
Sea  abounds.  When  at  length  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
march,  he  advanced  for  many  days  through  a  country  extremely 
deficient  in  water  to  the  territory  of  Aretas,  a  kinsman  of 
Obodas  the  king  of  the  Nabataeans,  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner;  and  furnished  to  some  extent  with 
supplies.  After  traversing  this  comparatively  fertile  district 
for  80  days,  he  entered  upon  a  tract  which  was  completely 
desert,  and  inhabited  only  by  wandering  Arabs;  this  was 
called  Ararene,  and  occupied  him  not  less  than  50  days  till 
he  arrived  at  a  city  called  Negrana,  in  a  fertile  and  settled 
region.  This  he  took  without  difficulty,  but  after  six  days' 
march  from  thence  he  was  met  by  the  barbarians,  who  encoim- 
tered  him  at  the  passage  of  a  river,  but  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter,  while  the  Bomans  lost  only  two  men.  After 
this  he  took  a  city  named  Asca,  and  another  named  Athrulla, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  attack  a  city  called  Marsiaba, 
belonging  to  a  tribe  named  the  Bhammanitae,  who  were  subject 
to  a  king  of  the  name  of  Ilasarus.  But  being  frustrated  in 
his  attack,  and  suffering  from  want  of  water,  he  determined  to 
retreat,  though  he  was  assured  by  captives  that  he  was  within 
two  days'  march  of  the  Land  of  Spices.'  On  his  return  march 
he  found  out  how  much  he  had  been  misled  by  his  faithless 
guide,  and  accomplished  with  little  difficulty  in  sixty  days 


iKoCfOf  iv.    Stnbo,  p.  782. 
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the  same  distance  that  had  occupied  him  six  months  on  his 
advance;  returning  in  the  first  instance  to  Negrana,  nine 
days'  march;  thence  in  eleven  days  to  a  place  called  the 
Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Phreata),  and  thence  through  a  peaceful 
country  by  two  villages  called  Chaalla  and  Malotha  to  a  place 
named  Egra,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  subject  to  the  king 
of  the  Nabataeans,  where  he  was  able  to  embark  his  troops  and 
transport  them  by  sea  to  Myos  Hormus. 

§  2.  Detailed  as  is  this  account  in  comparison  with  many 
similar  notices,*  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  from  it  any 
definite  geographical  information.  Even  the  point  from  whence 
Gallus  set  out  on  his  march,  Leuce  Come,  though  described  as 
an  important  emporium  of  trade — ^a  position  which  we  find  it 
still  occupying  near  a  century  later  * — has  been  much  disputed, 
but  the  probabilities  certainly  preponderate  in  favour  of  a 
place  called  Howara,  situated  in  exactly  25°  of  N.  latitude, 
and  distant  about  200  miles  from  Eosseir ;  Egra,  the  place  to 
which  he  returned,  must  apparently  have  been  not  far  from 
Leuce  Gome,  as  the  manner  in  which  Strabo  contrasts  the 
time  occupied  on  his  advance  and  his  return  implies  that  he 
must  have  come  back  (approximately  at  least)  to  the  same 
point  from  which  he  set  out.^  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the 
fiarthest  point  reached,  Marsiaba,  could  not  have  been  much 

•  Thus  Pliny,  though  dweUing  upon  tained. 
the  importance  of  the  expedition  of 
Gallnji  B8  the  only  one  which  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Arabia 
(Romana  anna  solus  in  earn  terram 
adhuc  intulit  Mlins  Ghdlns  ex  equeatri 
ordine),  contents  himself  with  giving 
us  the  names  of  the  towns  which  he 
destroyed,  without  any  indication  of 
their  geograptiical  se(|uenoe  or  position, 
except  that  Garipeta  Ta  name  not  found 
in  Strabo)  was  the  farthest  point  to 
which  he  penetrated  (Plin.  H.N,  vi. 
28,  §  160).  Dion  Cassius,  who  also 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  campaign 
(liii.  ^),  mentions  no  name  except 
Athloula  ("A^XovXa),  evidently  the  same 
with  the  AthruUa  of  Strabo,  but  which 
he  regards  as  the  farthest  point  at- 


^  See^'the  Periplus  Maris  Erytbroi, 
§19. 

'  Nor  oonld  he  have  found  the  means 
of  transport  across  the  gulf,  till  he  re- 
turned to  the  friendly  country  of  the 
Nabatffians.  But  the  position  of  Egra 
is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Leuce  Gome. 
Ptolemy  indeed  places  a  town  of  the 
name  in  lat.  2^ ;  but  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  his  latitudes,  and  as 
he  does  not  mention  Leuce  Come  at  all, 
he  gives  no  clue  to  their  relative  posi- 
tion. Kgra  must  have  been  situated 
to  the  south  of  Leuce  Come,  as  Gallus 
could  never  have  returned,  without 
knowing  it,  to  a  point  beyond  that  from 
which  he  started. 
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more  than  60  days'  inarch — about  700  miles  at  the  utmost — 
distant  from  Leuce  Come.  This  would  bring  us  to  the  borders 
of  Yemen,  which  would  accord  with  the  account  of  their  haying 
reached  a  comparatively  fertile  country,  and  with  the  state- 
ment (on  which  however  very  little  dependence  can  be  placed) 
of  their  having  approached  within  a  few  days'  march  of  the 
Land  of  Spices.  But  Marsiaba  itself  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  The  name  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  Mariaba,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  it  is  the 
same  with  the  celebrated  city  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabseans,  for  it  is  certain  that  there  were  several  towns  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Arabia  all  further  investigation  seems 
hopeless;  the  name  of  the  BhammanitsB  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  and  all  such  appellations  of  the  subordinate  tribes 
of  Arabs  must  in  all  ages  have  been  very  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.^ 

The  accounts  brought  back  by  Gallus,  as  derived  from 
hearsay  information,  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  Arabians, 
especially  the  SabsBans,  coincided  with  the  notions  previously 
entertained  upon  the  subject.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny,  while  dwelling  upon  the  abundance  of 
spices  and  precious  stones  produced  in  their  country,  ascribe 
the  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  hands  to  the  circum- 
stance that  while  they  were  continually  receiving  gold  and 
silver  in  exchange  for  their  own  productions,  they  spent 
nothing  in  return  upon  goods  imported  from  other  countries.* 

§  3.  Immediately  connected  with  the  expedition  of  ^lius 
Gallus  into  Arabia  and  more  successful  in  its  results,  was  that 
of  Petronius  into  Ethiopia.  That  country,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  at  this  time  governed  by  a  queen  named 
Candace,  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  masculine  energy  of 
character,  who  took  advantage  of  the  Boman  forces  in  Egypt 


»  See  Note  F,  p.  204.  |       *  Strabo.  xvL  4,  §  22 ;   riin.  if.  N. 

*  S«c  Chapter  XVIIL  p.  58.  |  vL  28,  §  162. 
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being  weakened,  as  she  conceivedy  by  the  absence  of  a  large 
part  of  them  in  Arabia,  to  attack  the  frontier  fortress  of  Syene, 
which  she  took  by  surprise,  as  well  as  Elephantine  and  Philae. 
The  Boman  governor,  C.  Petronius,  however,  quickly  recovered 
possession  of  these  towns  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by 
penetrating  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  defeated  the  army  of 
Candace  in  a  great  battle,  and  took  the  city  of  Fselchis.  From 
thence  he  advanced  as  far  as  Premnis,  called  by  Strabo  a 
strong  city,  which  he  took,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack 
Napata,  the  capital  of  Candace.  This  he  also  took,  and 
destroyed,  carrying  off  the  inhabitants  into  captivity ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  expedient  to  advance  farther,  and  having 
refortified  Premnis  and  left  there  a  Boman  garrison  with 
provisions  for  two  years,  he  himself  returned  to  Alexandria. 
Candace  soon  after  assembled  another  large  force,  with  which 
she  attacked  the  Boman  garrison  at  Premnis,  but  Petronius 
was  able  to  relieve  it,  and  the  Ethiopian  queen  again  sued  for 
peace.  This  time  the  Boman  governor  compelled  her  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Augustus  himself,  who  was  at  this  time  wintering 
at  Samos;  where  her  envoys  were  received  with  distinction 
and  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  even  the  tribute  previously 
imposed  being  remitted.' 

According  to  Strabo,  in  advancing  from  Pselchis  to  Premnis, 
Petronius  traversed  the  sandy  desert  in  which  the  army  of 
Cambyses  had  perished.  This  is  clearly  a  mistake,  for  it  was 
the  army  sent  against  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  that  was  lost  in  the 
sands — not  that  which  Cambyses  himself  led  into  Ethiopia, 
of  which  Strabo  was  evidently  thinking.  But  the  fact  that 
Petronius  traversed  a  sandy  desert  of  considerable  extent,  in 
which  it  was  thought  possible  that  such  a  catastrophe  could 
have  occurred,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  took  the  road,  gene- 
rally followed  by  modem  caravans,  directly  across  the  desert 
from  Korosko  to  Abu  Hamed,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  great  bend  of 
the  Nile.    In  this  case  Premnis  was  probably  situated  near 


*  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  pp.  820-821 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5. 
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the  angle  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Hamed, 
which  is  distant  about  100  miles  from  Meraue,  the  site  of 
Napata.  It  is  probably  the  same  name  with  the  Primis  of 
Pliny '  and  Ptolemy ;  but  the  latter  author  mentions  two  places 
of  the  name,  which  he  calls  Primis  Magna  and  Parva.^  One 
of  these  may  probably  be  identified  with  Ibrim,  a  place 
between  Pselchis  and  tiie  Second  Cataract,  but  this  can  hare 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Premnis  of  Strabo,  which  appears  to 
have  been  not  far  from  Napata,  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  order 
to  reach  it  Petronius  quitted  the  Nile  and  traversed  a  desert 
tract.  Pselchis  is  clearly  identified  with  Dakkeh,  and  it  is  but 
a  little  distance  above  that  place  that  the  caravan  route  strikes 
off  from  Korosko.  This  route  would  indeed  present  great 
di£Sculties  to  the  passage  of  an  army;*  but  not  such  as  can 
be  pronounced  insuperable  by  troops  possessing  such  hardiness 
and  powers  of  endurance  as  the  Bomans  displayed  on  several 
other  occasions.  And  the  site  of  Napata  being  clearly  esta- 
blished, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jebel  Barkal,  the 
road  across  the  desert  must  have  been  at  this  period  well 
known.^ 

§  4.  Another  expedition  that  attracted  considerable  attention 
about  the  same  period  was  that  of  Cornelius  Balbus  against 
the  Garamantes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  name  of  the 
Garamantes,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  known  to  Herodo- 
tus,^ and  was  doubtless  flEtmiliar  to  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who 


»  Plin.  H.  iV:  YL  29,  8.  35,  §  181. 
That  aathor  enumerates  the  towns 
taken  by  Petronius  in  the  following 
order:  Pselcis,  Primis,  Aboccis,  Pth- 
thuris,  Gambusis,  Atteva,  Stadiais 
(where  there  was  a  cataract  of  the 
Kile),  and  finally  Napata.  He  asserts 
that  Petronins  nad  proceeded,  in  all, 
970  Roman  mUes  &om  Syene,  a  great 
exagg:eration.  The  towns  mentioned 
by  Pliny  woold  appear,  from  a  com- 
parison with  Ptolemy,  to  have  been 
tdtnated  on  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the 
Nile.  But  Pliny  seems  to  have  followed 
cjuite  a  diflTerent  account  of  this  exp^ 
dition  from  Strabo. 


*  Upifus  ^  Ilp^/uf  fiucpd,  and  Tlpifus 
^  Tlpiiiui  ti€yd\ii-  PtoL  iv.  7,  §  19.  He 
places  the  latter  two  degrees  to  the 
south  of  the  former,  and  Napata  be- 
tween the  two. 

*  See  the  description  of  it  by  Hoskins 
(Travels  in  Ethiopia,  pp.  19-32),  and 
Lepsius  {Brief e  ana  Aeaypten,  pp.  12^ 
136). 

*  It  appears  that  this  route  was  cer- 
tainly frequented  in  ancient  times,  as 
inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics  are  found 
at  the  wells.  Hoskins,  p.  24.  Concern- 
ing the  site  of  Napata,  see  above,  p.  168. 

^  See  Chapter  VIIL  p.  278. 
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held  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  barbarian  tribes 
of  the  interior.  But  we  hear  no  more  of  them  until  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  Africa,  including  the 
coast  regions  adjoining  the  two  Syrtes,  had  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  Bomans.  It  was  then  that  Balbus,  being  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province  of  Africa,  determined  (in 
B.G.  20)  to  carry  his  arms  against  these  independent  tribes  of 
the  interior,  over  whom  he  obtained  sufficient  successes  to 
entitle  him  to  claim  a  triumph;^  but  we  have  very  little 
information  concerning  the  extent  or  character  of  his  expedi- 
tion. We  learn  only  from  Pliny  that  he  took  the  towns  of 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  and  Garama,  which  is  termed  by  Pliny 
**  clarissimum  oppidum,"  and  was  evidently  at  that  period  the 
capital  of  Fezzan,  as  Mourzuk  is  at  the  present  day.^  There 
is  therefore  no  doubt  that  he  actually  penetrated  as  far  as 
Fezzan;  the  name  of  which,  Phazania,  became  henceforth 
known  to  the  Boman  geographers ;  but  of  course  no  permanent 
conquest  of  these  outlying  regions  was  attempted.*  Com- 
mercial intercourse  was  however  continued,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, the  wandering  tribes  obstructing  it  by  filling  up  the 
wells  with  sand.  The  route  taken  by  Balbus  was  apparently 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (the  Gulf  of 
Cabes),  through  Ghadamis  to  Fezzan ;  it  was  not  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  that  the  direct  route  from  (Ea  (Tripoli)  was  dis- 
covered and  found  to  be  shorter  by  four  days'  journey.*  A 
long  list  is  given  by  Pliny  of  the  names  of  places  which 
figured  in  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  but  these  were  of  course 
mere  villages,  and  none  of  them  can  be  identified,  except  the 

•  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  5,  S  36 ;  Fast,  Capit   '  N.W.  of  Mourzuk. 


This  triumph  attracted  especial  atten 
tion  as  being  the  first  ever  celebrated 
by  one  who  was  not  a  native  Roman 


*  During  the  insurrection  of  Taofa- 
rinas,  in  Numidia,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Garamantes  appear  as  an 


citizen,  Balbus  being  a  native  of  Gades  i  independent  people^  who  for  a  time 


in  Spain,  ftom  which  ciroumstanoe  he 
derived  the  surname  of  Gaditanus 
(PUn.  I  e. :  YeU.  Pat.  ii  51 ;  Strabo, 
iiL  p.  169). 

*  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Germa, 
or  Germ,  and  is  about  70  miles  to  the 


supported  the  rebel  chie^  and  after  his 
death  sent  envoys  to  Bome  to  sue  fbr 
pardun.  They  attracted  attention  as  a 
people  rarely  seen  (*'Garamantum  legati, 
raro  in  urbe  visi."  Tac.  ^irn.  iv.  zS\. 
•  Plin.  1 0. 
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two  already  mentioned.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo,  though 
he  incidentally  alludes  to  the  triumph  of  Balbus,  seems  to 
have  had  no  detailed  information  concerning  his  expedition, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Garamantes  was  very  yague  and 
imperfect,  even  the  names  of  Cydamus  and  Garama  being 
apparently  unknown  to  him.  Nor  is  any  notice  of  the  campaign 
found  in  Dion  Cassius.  But  the  excitement  caused  at  Bome 
by  the  triumph  over  a  people  in  so  remote  a  situation  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  well-known  introduction  of  their  name 
in  Virgil/  among  the  conquests  destined  to  adorn  the  reign 
of  Augustus. 


Section  4. — Wars  in  Qermany. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
that  the  Boman  arms  became  the  means  of  adding  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  Germany  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  We  have  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  the  geo- 
graphical information  of  Caesar  concerning  Germany.  Though 
he  had  obtained  correctly  the  names  of  several  of  the  chief 
tribes  into  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  divided : — the 
Suevi,  Maroomanniy  Cherusci  and  Sigambri — as  well  as  the 
more  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Ubii,^  the  Usipetes  and  Tenc- 
teri,  all  of  which  immediately  adjoined  the  Bhine,  and  he  was 
acquainted  in  a  vague  way  with  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests 
which  stretched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  does  not 
mention  the  names  of  any  of  the  great  rivers  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  geography  of  northern  Germany, 


'  raper  et  Garamutu  «t  lodos 

Praferei  imperimn. 

If  these  lines  refer,  as  there  is  erery 
probability,  to  the  exploits  of  Balbus, 
they  most  have  been  written  in  the 
last  year  of  the  poet's  life,  as  the 
triumph  of  Balbos  took  plaoe  in  the 
spring  of  B.C.  19,  and  Vii^  died  in  the 
aatiimn  of  the  same  year. 
*  The  Ubians,  who,  in  the  time  of 


CiBsar,  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  opposite  to  the  Treviri  (iv.  18), 
had  been  allowed  by  Ag^'ppa  to  cross 
the  river,  and  establish  themselves  on 
its  western  bank  (Strab.  iv.  p.  194). 
Their  chief  town  (dvitas  XJoiomm, 
Tacit.  AnnaL  i  37)  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  and  became 
the  celebrated  Colonia  Agrippina, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cologne. 
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and  assume  a  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  of 
the  Roman  generals. 

The  Roman  governors  of  Gaul  were  for  the  most  part  content 
with  maintaining  the  frontiers  of  the  proyince,  and  defending 
the  line  of  the  Rhine  against  the  incursions  of  their  German 
neighbours.  Drusus,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  was  the  first 
(after  the  dictator  Caesar)  who  crossed  the  Rhine  and  carried 
his  arms  into  the  enemy's  country  (b.c.  12).  Setting  out  from 
the  Island  of  the  Batavi — as  the  Romans  called  the  island 
formed  at  that  time  by  the  confluent  streams  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal  and  the  Meuse,' — he  crossed  the  Rhine  into  the  territory 
of  the  Usipetes,  and  from  thence  into  that  of  the  Sigambri, 
both  of  which  he  laid  waste  to  a  considerable  extent.  Returning 
thence  to  the  Island,  where  he  had  assembled  a  considerable 
fleet,  he  sailed  by  an  artificial  channel  or  canal,  which  had 
been  dug  under  his  directions,  into  the  great  lake  that  at  that 
time  occupied  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  from 
thence  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  into  the  Ocean.^  Here  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems  (Amisia),  effecting  the  submission  of  the 
Frisians,  whose  name  appears  for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion. 
They  seem  to  have  received  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and 
even  rendered  him  service  as  allies.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Chauci,  who  dwelt  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ems,  and  whom  he 
consequently  attacked,  but  with  heavy  loss,  owing  in  part  to 
the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Romans  of  the  tides, 
a  frequent  source  of  disaster  to  them  in  these  northern  seas. 
The  approach  of  winter  compelled  him  to  return,  but  he  had 


*  It  is  first  mentioiied  under  this 
name  by  Osasar  {B.  O.  iy.  10). 

'  The  oourse  porsaed  by  Droans  on 
this  occasion  is  best  known  to  ns  by 
that  pursued  by  his  son  Germanicns, 
who  IS  said  to  have  foUowed  precisely 
in  his  father's  footsteps  (Tacit.  Anncu. 


tiie  formation  of  the  Zayder  Zee,  which 
did  not  take  place  tiU  the  13th  century. 
But  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
seyeral  lakes,  the  largest  of  them  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Fleyo,  or  Fleyus,  which 
had  a  navigable  outlet  into  the  North 
Sea.    They  were  fed  probably  by  the 


ii.  6,  8).     The  topography  of  these  I  Yssel,  and  the  canal  dug  by  Drusus 

countries  is  extremely  obscure,  on  ao-  .  may  have  opened  the  communication 

count  of  the  physical  changes  that  have  '  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Yssel.    But 

subsequently  occurred,  and  especially  the  whole  subject  is  yery  difficult. 
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earned  the  glory  of  being  the  first  Boman  general  who  had 
ever  navigated  the  Northern  Ocean.' 

§  2.  The  next  year  (b.c.  11)  he  returned  to  the  customary  land- 
warfare  ;  and  again  crossing  the  Bhine  into  the  territory  of  the 
Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  Lnpia 
(Lippe),  by  which  he  advanced  into  the  coontry  of  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  thence  into  that  of  the  Cherasci,  which  he  traversed 
successfidly  till  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Visurgis  (Weser). 
Here  he  was  checked  by  want  of  provisions  and  bad  weather, 
and  determined  to  retreat,  which  he  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty,  leaving  however  a  fortified  post  with  a  garrison  at  a 
place  called  Aliso,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  and  another  in 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine.' 

In  his  third  campaign  (b.c.  9)  Drusus  began  his  invasion  by 
the  land  of  the  Chatti,  where  his  newly  erected  fortress  secured 
his  base  of  operations,  and  passing  through  them  to  the  Suevi, 
he  forced  his  way,  not  without  continual  combats,  through  their 
territory  also  into  that  of  the  Cherusci,  which  he  again  tra- 
versed as  far  as  the  Weser.  This  time  he  crossed  that  river 
also,  and  pressed  onwards  as  far  as  the  Albis  (the  Elbe),  where 
he  was  met  (it  is  said)  by  a  vision,  which  compelled  him  to 
retreat,  after  erecting  a  trophy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to 
mark  the  extreme  term  of  his  advance.*  The  portent  was 
fulfilled  by  his  untimely  death,  the  result  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  But  young  as  he  was — ^he  died  in  his  thirtieth  year — 
Drusus  had  marked  his  government  not  only  by  these  daring 


*  *'  Oceanum  Beptentrionalem  primus  i   torioal  and  miooimected  as  to  be  utterly 
Bomanonim  dnciim  naTigaTii."  Sueton.   i   worthless. 


Claud,  L 

The  only  inteUigible  account  of 
these  campaigns  of  Dmsus  is  contained 
in  Dion  Oassins  (liv.  32, 33X  but  is  un- 
fortunately very  ooncise.  They  were 
described  by  Livy  in  the  three  last 
books  of  his  history  (which  ended  with 
the  death  of  Drusus),  and  the  loss  of 
these  is  much  to  be  r^retted.  The 
few  notices  found  in  Floras  (iv.  12)  and 
Orosius  (yL  21)  are  doubtless  derived 
from  that  source,  but  they  are  so  rhe- 


■  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33. 

^  These  TropaBa  Drusi  are  again 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (li.  11,  §  28), 
but  there  is  no  clue  to  their  situation. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  291)  speaks  of  Drusus  as 
carrying  on  the  war,  just  before  his 
death,  between  the  Rhino  and  the 
Saale  (Salas),  which  would  point  to  his 
having  reached  the  Elbe  a  long  way 
from  its  mouth;  but  this  seems  at 
variance  with  all  else  that  we  Imow  of 
his  operations. 
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expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  0nem7'8  country,  but  hj 
measures  of  a  more  permanent  character — such  as  the  con* 
struction  of  the  canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Lake  Flevus^ 
which  always  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Fossa  Dru- 
siana,  and  was  an  important  means  of  military  communication.^ 
He  erected  also  a  chain  of  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Rhine, 
most  of  which  by  degrees  .grew  into  flourishing  towns,*  and 
threw  a  permanent  bridge  over  that  river  at  Bonn.'  He  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  in  great  measure  the  founder  of 
that  Roman  civilization  on  the  Rhine,  which  gradually  attained 
to  so  remarkable  a  development. 

§  3.  The  next  year  (b.c.  8)  Tiberius  succeeded  his  brother  on 
the  Rhine,  and  in  his  turn  crossed  that  river,  but  was  met  in  a 
peaceful  spirit,  and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Germans,  in* 
eluding  even  the  fierce  Sigambri,  submitted  to  give  hostages 
for  their  good  behaviour.  Some  years  later  (a.d.  4)  Tiberius 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  after  reducing  to  submission  the 
Cherusci,  as  well  as  some  less  important  tribes,  crossed  the 
Weser  and  pressed  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  5)  was  marked  by  more  important  ope- 
rations, Tiberius  himself  having  for  the  second  time  advanced 
at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  Elbe,  while  his  fleet  sailed 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  and  ascended  it  far 
enough  to  form  a  junction  with  the  land  forces.  But  this 
combined  operation  was  not  attended  with  any  really  im- 
portant results;*  beyond  the  submission  of  the  Chauci,  who 


•  Tacit.  Annal  ii.  8;  Sueton.  Claud,  i. 

•  Floras,  iv.  12,  §  26. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Floras  (I  c),  though  the  passage,  as  it 
stands  in  the  MSS.,  is  certainly  corrapt. 

•  This  is  the  distinct  statement  of 
Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  28)  concerning  both 
these  campaigns  of  Tiberius,  ital  fi4xpi 
yt  rov  worofiov,  wp6r€poy  fiiy  rov  OvU 
ao6pyoVf  fitrk  8i  rovro  lecd  rov  'AXfilou^ 

r6y  rt  rir*  y  iwpdxBri,  There  is  obvi- 
ously great  ezasgeration  in  the  account 
of  them  given  by  Yelleius  Faterculua 


(ii.  104-107),  unfortunately  the  only 
author  from  whom  we  deriye  any 
details.  His  extravagant  flattery  of 
Tiberius  was  combined  in  this  instance 
with  the  desire  to  vxtol  the  importance 
of  military  exploits  in  which  he  had 
himself  taken  part. 

It  is  much  more  strange  that  Dean 
Merivale  should  not  only  adopt  the 
exaggerated  views  of  Yelleius,  but 
should  actually  speak  of  this  second 
campaign  of  Tioerius — which  was 
marked  by  no  decisive  action,  and  pro- 
duced no  lasting  result— as  "  the  most 
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at  this  period  dwelt  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ;  and  a 
defeat  of  the  Langobardi,  a  nation  whose  name  here  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  history.  They  appear  to  have  been  at  this 
period  settled  on  the  *  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  though  we  soon 
afterwards  find  them  established  beyond  that  river.* 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  voyage  of  the  Roman  fieet  that  on 
this  occasion  attracted  the  most  attention;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  it  really  accomplished.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Northern  Ocean  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  in 
itself  so  remarkable  an  event  that  even  the  voyage  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  would  be  considered  a  great  exploit,  and 
would  easily  become  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration.  K 
indeed  we  could  trust  to  Pliny,  it  would  seem  that  the  fieet 
had  advanced  northwards  as  far  as  the  Cimbrian  Promontory — 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  Jutland  ^ — but  this  seems  highly 
improbable.  Such  a  voyage,  more  than  double  the  length  of 
that  already  accomplished,  through  seas  wholly  unknown,  and 
without  any  adequate  motive, — all  possibility  of  combination 
with  the  land  forces  being  here  out  of  the  question — would  be 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  Roman  com- 
manders. Nor  could  it  have  failed  to  attract  general  notice ; 
but  we  find  no  other  mention  of  it.  It  is  not  even  alluded 
to  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  has  shown  every  disposition  to 
magnify  and  exaggerate  all  that  took  place  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius.  Augustus  himself  in  the  celebrated  inscrip- 
tion of  Ancyra  speaks  of  his  fieet  as  sailing  "  towards  the  east 
to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  world,*'  ^  but  no  definite  meaning 


remarkable  for  the  success  of  its  far-      Bivi  Angusti,  Germaniam  classe  cir- 
jrigbted  arrangements  of  any  recorded   .  cwnyectaadOimbroromprumontorium, 


in  ancient  military  history."  (Hutxny 
of  the  Bomaw  under  the  Empire^  yoL 
iv.  p.  310.) 

*  Angastns,  it  ia  said,  had  prohibited 
the  Boman  armies  from  crossing  the 
Elbe :  and  Tiberius  turned  back  from 
that  river,  which  was  never  again 
reached  by  a  Boman  general. 

>  **  Septemtrionalis  vero  Ooeanus  ma- 
jore  ex  parte  navigatus  est,  auspiciia 


ot  inde  immense  mari  prospecto,  aut 
fama  cognito,  ad  Scythicam  plagam  et 
humore  nimio  rigentia.**  (Plin.  H.  N. 
ii.  67.J167.) 

*  **  Glassis  Bomana  ab  ostio  Bheni  ad 
solis  orientis  regioncm  usque  ad  orbis 
extrema  navigavit,  quo  neque  terra 
neque  mari  quiM^uam  Bomanorum  ante 
id  tempus  aoit**  {Monum.  Aneyranum, 
ed.  Zumpt  p.  34.) 
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can  be  attached  to  such  rhetorical  expressions.  It  would  how- 
ever seem  probable  that  the  Bomans  first  brought  back  from 
this  voyage  some  vague  information  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  great  promontory  or  peninsula  extending  far  towards 
the  north,  and  of  an  extensive  bay,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Codanus  Sinus,  beyond  it  to  the  east.  The  Cimbri, 
who  inhabited  the  modem  Holstein  as  well  as  the  peninsula 
itself,  sent  envoys  to  make  their  submission,^  and  the  Bomans 
may  readily  have  acquired  the  information  from  them. 

§  4.  While  the  Boman  generals  were  thus  occupied  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the  more 
southern  portions  of  that  country.  The  Marcomanni,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  the  German  tribes,^  who 
appear  to  have  been  at  one  time  settled  between  the  Bhine, 
the  Main  and  the  Danube,  had  been  persuaded  to  migrate 
from  this  region,  and  establish  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
forests  of  Bohemia,  where  they  considered  themselves  secure 
from  attack.  Here  they  gradually  strengthened  themselves, 
under  the  command  of  a  native  leader  named  Maroboduus 
until  they  were  able  to  subdue  or  to  reduce  to  submission  all 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  so  as  to  extend  their  power  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Elbe  and  the  Saal.  It  was  probably  in  con- 
nection with  these  movements  that  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
(the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  Nero)  had  some  years  before 
(b.o.  2)  been  led  to  take  part  in  fsivour  of  the  Hermunduri, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  native  abodes,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Germany.  He  even  crossed  the  Elbe  without  opposition,  and 
after  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  natives  immediately  beyond 
it,  erected  an  altar  in  honour  of  Augustus.^ 


'  Ibid.  p.  35.  It  may  well  be  sus- 
pected that  the  Roman  fleet  really  ad- 
vanced no  farther  than  one  of  the  pro- 
montories of  Sleswick,  and  would  tnen 
readily  accept  the  idea  that  this  was 
the  great  northern  promontory  of  which 
they  had  midonbtedly  heard  from  the 
Gimbri. 

*  The  Marcomanni  are  mentioned  by 


GiBsar  among  the  tribes  that  composed 
the  army  of  Ariovistns  (B.  G.  i.  51). 
At  this  time  they  dwelt  nearer  the 
Rhine:  their  migration  to  Bohemia 
under  the  direction  of  Maroboduus  is 
attested  by  Strabo  (vii.  1,  p.  290)  and 
Velleius  (ii.  108). 

*  Tacit.  Annal,  iv.  44 ;  Dion  Cass.  If. 
10  a. 
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But  this  expedition,  like  so  many  others,  had  produced  no 
permanent  impression.  Maroboduus  had  continued  to  consoli- 
date his  power,  and  was  become  the  most  formidable  adversary 
of  the  Bomans  in  Germany.  Hence  Tiberius,  after  having,  as 
he  supposed,  put  down  all  opposition  in  the  north,  determined 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  for  this 
purpose  concerted  a  well-arranged  plan  of  attack,  according 
to  which  he  was  himself  to  advance  from  Gamuntum  on  the 
Danube,  while  Sentius  Satuminus,  a  general  of  proved  ability, 
was  to  lead  another  large  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Bhine, 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.* 
This  plan  was  however  frustrated  by  the  great  revolt  of  the 
Pannonians,  Dalmatians  and  lUyrians  already  alluded  to, 
which  compelled  Tiberius  to  draw  off  his  legions  into  those 
provinces ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Maroboduus,  and  the 
Marcomanni  were  for  the  present  left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  their  newly  acquired  home. 

§  5.  Though  the  accounts  which  represent  the  north  of 
Germany,  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Weser,  as  at  this  time  com- 
pletely subdued  and  rapidly  approximating  to  the  condition 
of  a  Boman  province,  are  probably  much  exaggerated,  it 
seems  certain  that  Boman  habits  of  life  and  Boman  civiliza- 
tion were  really  beginning  to  make  considerable  progress 
among  the  tribes  beyond  the  Bhine,  as  they  had  already  done 
on  the  left  side  of  the  river.  And  had  not  this  gradual  opera- 
tion been  abruptly  checked,  the  same  process  of  transformation 
that  took  place  in  Gaul,  would  probably  have  extended  to 
Germany  also.  But  an  end  was  suddenly  put  to  all  such 
progress,  and  the  advance  of  the  Boman  arms  permanently 
arrested  at  the  Bhine,  by  the  great  defeat  of  Quintilius  Varus 
in  A.D.  9.^  That  memorable  disaster,  involving  the  total  de- 
struction of  an  army  of  three  legions,  and  the  loss  of  the 
important  frontier  post  of  Aliso,^  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 

*  Yell.  Pat  u.  109.  l  perinm,  quod  in  littore  Ooeani   non 


'  Floras,  who  wrote  under  Hadrian, 
remarka,  after  relating  the  defeat  of 
Yains:    **Hao  clade  fiictum  nt  im- 


Bteteiat,in  ripa  Bheni  fluminiti  staret 
(FloruB,  EpU,  iv.  12). 
*  See  Note  a,  p.  206. 
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affairs  in  Germany,  and  was  never  retrieved.  The  actual  scene 
of  its  occurrence  cannot  be  definitely  determined,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  engagement,  or  rather  series  of  engagements, 
that  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Boman  force,  there  is 
little  clue  to  its  identification.  It  undoubtedly  occurred  within 
the  limits  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald — ^the  Teutoburgensis 
Saltus  of  Tacitus — a  tract  of  rugged  forest  country  extending 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  between  the  Lippe  and  the  Weser,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paderborn  to  that  of  Osnabruck.  But  the 
precise  locality  that  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Varus  and 
his  surviving  officers  cannot  be  identified.*  No  tradition 
attaches  to  any  particular  spot,  nor  have  the  researches  of 
modem  antiquaries  succeeded  in  discovering  any  remains  that 
might  enable  us  to  trace  the  movements  of  the  Boman  army, 
or  determine  the  scene  of  the  final  disaster.  A  few  years  later, 
while  the  traces  were  still  recent,  the  locality  was  visited  by 
Germanicus,  who  paid  funeral  honours  to  the  fallen  Bomans, 
but  the  tumulus  erected  on  this  occasion  to  mark  the  site  was 
shortly  afterwards  purposely  destroyed  by  the  Germans.^ 

§  6.  The  subsequent  campaigns  of  the  Bomans  in  this  quarter 
had  comparatively  little  geographical  interest.  Tiberius,  in 
A.D.  11,  again  crossed  the  Bhine  and  made  a  show  of  invading 
Germany,  but  his  movements  were  slow  and  cautious,  and  led 
to  no  practical  result.  After  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
command  of  the  army  on  the  Bhine  devolved  on  the  young 
Germanicus,  who  earned  a  great  military  reputation  in  three 
successive  campaigns  (a.d.  14-16),  but  did  not  actually  pene- 
trate into  Germany  so  far  as  his  father  Drusus  and  Tiberius 
had  already  done.  Though  he  boasted,  on  a  trophy  that  he 
erected  on  his  most  distant  battle  field,  that  he  had  subdued 
all  the  nations  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe,^  he  certainly 


•  See  Note  H,  p.  207. 

»  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  7. 

'  **  Ciesar  ooni^em  armomm  struxit, 
snperbo  cum  titolo:  debeUatis  inter 
Rhenum  Albimque  nationibua  exor- 
citnm  Tiberii  Cffisaris  ea  moDimenta 
Haiti  et  Jovi  et  Augnsto  Barrayissc.'* 


Tacit.  Annal,  ii.  22. 

In  like  manner  he  celebrated  his 
triumph  in  the  following  year  **de 
Clieruflcis  Ghattiaque  et  Angrivariis, 
qua)que  aliue  nationes  usque  ad  Albim 
colunt "  (Id.  itnd.  41).  Of  those  the 
Angrivarii,  whose   name  appears  for 
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never  approached  the  latter  river  in  person,  and  had  in  fact 
only  just  crossed  the  Weser.  His  fleet,  which  had  sailed  round 
as  fiur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  sustained  great  loss  from  a 
storm  on  its  homeward  voyage,  and  Germanicus  himself  with 
difficulty  escaped.  The  Bomans  however  at  this  period  seem 
to  have  still  maintained  some  garrisons  in  these  maritime 
districts,  and  the  two  tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  the  Chauci 
continued  faithful  to  the  Boman  alliance. 

Meanwhile  the  southern  nations  of  Germany  had  been 
divided  by  internal  discord,  and  Maroboduus,  who  had  at  one 
time  assumed  so  threatening  a  position,  was  ultimately  driven 
from  his  throne,  and  having  taken  refuge  in  the  Boman 
dominions,  lived  and  died  an  exile  at  Bavenna.'  The  Boman 
arms  made  no  progress  in  this  quarter,  but  they  appear  to 
have  already  begun  to  occupy,  or  at  least  to  extend  their 
jurisdiction  over  the  south-western  comer  of  Germany,  lying 
between  the  Bhine,  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube;  a  district 
subsequently  known  as  the  Agri  Decumates,  and  which  was 
for  a  considerable  period  incorporated  with  the  Boman  Empire. 


Section  5.— Dux2ort«8. 

§  1.  Among  the  Greek  writers  contemporary  with  the  reign 
of  Augustus  there  is  one  who  deserves  a  brief  notice  in  this 
place,  though  his  work  was  not  directly  of  a  geographical 
character.  This  is  the  well-known  historian  Diodorus,  com- 
monly known  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  his  having  been  a 
native  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily.  His  voluminous  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bibliotheca  Historica,  as  if  it 
formed  a  complete  historical  library  in  itself,  extended  to  forty 
books  (fifteen  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us)  and  was 


the  first  time  in  this  campaign,  dwelt 
on  hoth  hanks  of  the  Weser,  hetween 
the  CheniBci  and  the  Chaaci.    They 


are  again  mentioned  hy  Taeitns  in  the 
Germania  (c  33). 
»  Tac.  Ann.  ii,  62.  63. 
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intended  to  comprise  a  general  history  of  the  world,  including 
that  of  the  barbarians  and  Bomans  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  from 
the  commencement  of  historical  tradition  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Graulish  wars  of  Julius  Caesar.*  Though  he  himself  tells 
us  that  this  last  date  (b.c.  59)  was  the  appointed  terminus  of 
his  undertaking,  it  is  certain  from  his  own  expressions  that 
he  suryived  the  death  of  Gaasar,  and  that  his  work  was  not 
published  till  after  that  event.^  On  the  other  hand  the 
absence  of  all  allusion,  in  his  elaborate  description  of  Egypt, 
to  that  country  having  passed  under  the  government  of  Bome, 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  published  before  b.o.  30,  when 
Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  Soman  Empire. 

Of  the  historical  merits  or  qualifications  of  Diodorus  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  prese^nt  work  to  speak ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  uncritical  character  of  his  work, 
which  disfigures  it  throughout,  is  not  lesa  apparent  in  the  few 
notices  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  geography,  than  in 
the  more  strictly  historical  portions  of  his  narrative.  Though 
he  himself  tells  us  that  he  spent  more  th^n  thirty  years  in 
the  preparation  of  his  great  work,  and  that  he  undertook 
many  laborious  and  dangerous  journeys  in  order  to  visit  those 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  which  were  of  the  chief  historical 
interest,  and  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
localities,*  it  is  certain  that  very  little  trace  is  to  be  found  of 
any  advantage  resulting  from  this  cause.  Much  as  we  owe  to 
the  laborious  compilation  of  Diodorus  for  having  preserved 
to  us  an  outline  of  many  periods  of  ancient  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  almost  totally  lost,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  it  is  a  mere  farrago  of  materials  of  very 
unequal  value,  jumbled  together  without  any  attempt  at 
critical  judgement  or  selection. 

§  2.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  apparent  than  in  the 


«  Diodor.  i.  4. 

*  Thifl  ii  evident  from  the  title  of 


Oc^t),  which  he  repeatedly  oaaociates 
with  his  name,  i.  4,  y.  21. 
•  i.4. 

o  2 
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first  five  books,  which  contain  brief  notices  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldseans,  &c.,  together  with 
accounts  of  the  Ethiopians,  Arabians,  Indians,  Scythians  and 
other  nations,  which  wonld  have  been  of  considerable  value 
and  interest  to  us  had  they  been  compiled  with  somewhat 
more  judgement  and  critical  sagacity.  As  it  is  they  con- 
tribute very  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  relate,  and  almost  nothing  to  our  geographical 
acquaintance  with  the  countries  they  inhabited.  Among  the 
few  portions  of  this  part  of  the  work  that  are  really  trust* 
worthy  and  valuable  is  the  long  and  detailed  account  of  the 
Ethiopian  nations  adjoining  the  Bed  Sea,  which  is  taken — as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  as  we  are  indeed  informed 
by  Diodorus  himself — directly  from  Agatharchides  and  Artemi- 
dorus,^  and  which  would  have  been  an  important  accession  to 
our  geographical  knowledge  had  we  not  happened  to  possess 
the  same  information  from  another  source.* 

§  3.  The  fifth  book  contains  notices  of  the  various  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  some  of  which  are  not  without  interest, 
though  his  account  of  Sicily  is  singularly  poor  and  meagre, 
considering  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island.*  To  these  are 
appended,  as  it  were  in  passing,  a  brief  notice  of  an  island  in 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  several  days' 
sail  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  would  appear  to  be  based 
upon  the  accounts  of  the  recently  discovered  island  already 
noticed,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  representing  it  as  of  large 
size  and  containing  navigable  rivers;^  and  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  British  Islands.  This  last  is  evidently  derived 
in  great  part  from  the  information  obtained  by  Caesar,  to  whose 
expedition  he  expressly  refers,  as  the  first  time  that  Britain  had 
ever  been  visited  by  a  foreign  invader.    In  one  respect  indeed 


'  Diodor.  iii.  II. 

•  See  Chapter  XYIIL  §§  2,  3. 

*  On  the  other  hand  his  account  of 
the  Balearic,  or  Gymne«ian  Ishinds  (as 
thoy  were  termed  by  the  Greeks),  is 


one  of  the  best  that  is  preserred  to  ns 
from  antiquity  (v.  18). 

*  ▼.  19.    doiiceming  this  island,  see 
Cliapter  XVIII.  p.  81. 
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his  geographical  information  was  in  adyance  of  that  famished 
us  by  Caesar  himself,  or  any  later  geographer  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy — that  he  gives  us  the  names  of  the  three  promon- 
tories forming  the  angles  of  the  triangular  island,  which  he 
names  Cantium,  Belerium  (evidently  the  Bolerium  of  Ptolemy, 
the  Land's  End)  and  Horcas,  the  most  northern  headland,  to 
which  Ptolemy  also  gives  the  name  of  Orcas,  evidently  in  con- 
nection with  the  adjacent  group  of  the  Orcades.^ 

§  4  To  this  he  adds  the  most  circumstantial  account  found 
in  any  ancient  writer  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Britain.'  This, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,^  was  found  only  in  the  part  of  the 
island  adjoining  the  promontory  of  Belerium,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  the  most  hospitable  and  civilized  of  all  the 
Britons,  on  account  of  the  extensive  commerce  resulting  from 
this  cause.  The  tin  extracted  from  these  mines  was  fused 
into  ingots  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  carried  to  a  small  island 
adjoining  Britain  of  the  name  of  Ictis.  Here  it  was  purchased 
by  traders,  who  carried  it  to  Gaul,  where  it  was  transported  over 
land  on  horses  in  about  thirty  days  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ehone. 
The  island  of  Ictis  is  described  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  at 
high  water,  but  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  tract  of 
sand,  which  was  left  bare  at  low  water,  so  as  to  render  it  a 
peninsula,  to  which  the  tin  was  carried  in  waggons.  This  cha- 
racteristic account  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  locality 
indicated  was  St.  Michael's  Mount,  to  which  the  description 
precisely  answers,  and  which  contains  a  small  port  such  as 
would  have  been  well  suited  to  ancient  traders.*    From  whence 


«  IModL  V.  21. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  while  he  here 
correctly  describes  the  tin-producing 
mines  as  sitnated  on  the  main  island 
of  Britain,  he  has  no  mention  in  this 
place  of  tbe  name  of  the  Gassiterides  or 
Tin  Islands,  which  he  in  common  with 
almost  all  other  writers  considered  as 
connected  with  Spain  and  describes 
them  elsewhere  accordingly  (V.  38), 
where  he  however  repeats  the  statement 
that  a  great  quantity  of  tin  was  trans- 
ported from  Britain  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Gaul,  and  from  thence  overland 


to  Massilia  and  Karbo.         *  v.  2. 

*  The  resemblance  of  the  name  to 
that  of  Yectis— the  Isle  of  Wight— has 
led  some  modem  writers  to  suppose 
that  to  be  the  island  meant;  but  in 
such  cases  tbe  resemblance  of  physical 
characteristics  outweighs  enormously 
that  of  mere  name.  Nor  oould  the  Isle 
of  Wight  have  been  by  possibility  at 
any  time  the  centre  of  the  tin-trade, 
which,  as  Diodorus  himself  points  out, 
was  confined  to  the  district  near  the 
Land's  End,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Bolerium. 
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DiodomB  received  this  mformatioii  we  have  no  knowledge. 
There  can  be  little  donbt  that  his  island  of  Ictis  is  the  same 
with  the  Mictis  of  TimEBoa,  though  that  writer,  aa  we  have 
8e€n,  had  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  ito  position :  bat  his 
detailed  account  of  the  mode  in  vhich  the  tin  was  carried 
across  Gaul  to  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone  (i.e.  to  Maasilia)  seems 
to  point  to  some  much  more  recent  Bonrce  of  infonDatiou.  It 
may  not  improbably  have  been  derived  from  that  obtained  by 
F.  Crassna,  tiie  lieutenant  of  Cfesar,  which  is  recorded  to  us  by 
Strabo.' 

It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  uncritical  character  of 
mind  of  Diodoms,  that  in  the  same  book  with  tiiis  account 
of  Britain,  he  has  given  at  considerable  length  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Fanchtua  in  the  Erytbnean  Sea,'  taken  firom 
Euhemerus,  whose  work  is  justly  treated  by  Strabo  and  other 
authors  as  a  pure  and  absolute  fiction." 


fm 
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NOTE  A,  p.  144. 

ALPINE  TRIBES. 

The  ethnology  of  these  Alpine  tribes  is  still  very  obscure.  But  it 
would  appear  certain  that  none  of  them  were  Germans.  The  well- 
known  statement  of  Livy  that  the  Bhs&ti  and  other  Alpine  nations 
were  of  kindred  origin  with  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  v.  38 :  "  Alpinis 
quoque  ea  gentibus  haad  duhie  origo  est,  maxime  Raatis  :  quos  loca 
ipsa  efferarunty  ne  quid  ex  antique  preoter  soDum  linguaB,  neo  eum 
incomiptum,  retinerent ")  is  one  of  those  assertions  of  the  value  of 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  judge :  but  supported  as  it  is  by  the 
statement  of  their  retaining  a  similarity  of  language — a  fact  of  which 
the  Romans  were  well  able  to  judge — we  should  be  hardly  justified 
in  rejecting  it  altogether.  But  this  Etruscan  element  was  pro- 
bably confined  to  some  of  the  more  southerly  tribes,  occupying  the 
slopes  of  the  Alps  adjoining  Italy,  into  which  they  had  been  driven 
when  expelled  by  the  Qauls  from  the  valley  of  the  Fo.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  argument  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  Bheetians 
(and  with  them  the  Yindelicians,  who  are  always  described  as  being 
a  kindred  tribe)  being  of  Celtic  ''or  Gaulish  extraction,  (see  Zeuss, 
Die  Deuischen^  pp.  228-238 ;  and  Diefenbach,  Celiica^  vol.  i.  pp.  133- 
137).  The  same  thing  may  be  asserted  more  confidently  of  the 
Tauriscans,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Noricum, 
and  of  the  Scordisoans,  a  decidedly  Celtic  people  (Strabo,  vii. 
pp.  313,  315),  who  were  at  this  period  still  settled  in  Pannonia. 
But  the  lapodes,  a  tribe  who  inhabited  the  Julian  Alps  between  the 
Save  and  the  Adriatic,  are  called  by  Strabo  a  mixed  people,  partly 
Gaulish  and  partly  Illyrian  (*Ia7ro$cs,  t^  rouro  cm/xurrov  'lAXvptois 
KOi  KcXroif  lOy<K,  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207) :  ^nd  there  certainly  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  Pannonians  were  an  lUyrian 
race. 

Dion  Cassius,  who  had  himself  been  governor  of  the  province  of 
Dalmatia  and  upper  Pannonia,  has  given  us  a  graphic  sketch  of 
the  Pannonians,  whom  he  describes  as  xoKo^uoraroi  ovBpiinnav  ovrcc : 
inhabiting  a  cold  and  barrem  country,  producing  neither  oil  nor 
vrine,  and  compelled  to  make   their  drink  as  well  as  food  from 
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barley  and  millet.  But  this  very  poverty  rendered  them  also  the 
bravest  and  most  pugnacious  of  mankind.  (Dion  Cass.  zlix.  36.) 
It  is  evident  that  this  description  could  apply  only  to  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  districts  on  the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and 
Ulyria,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina ;  not 
to  those  that  occupied  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Save 
and  the  Drave. 

Dion  Cassius  (I.  e.)  correctly  points  out  the  error  committed  by 
many  Greek  writers  in  confounding  the  Pannonians  with  the 
Paaonians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  north  of 
Macedonia,  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common :  but  he  makes 
no  statement  with  regard  to  the  ethnic  affinities  of  the  Pannonians. 
The  name  first  appears  in  history  when  the  people  came  in  contact 
with  the  Boman  arms. 


NOTE  B,  p.  157. 

QALATIA. 

Galatia,  in  this  sense,  included  the  cities  of  Iconium,  Antioch  of 
Pisidia,  Derbe  and  Lystra,  so  well  known  from  the  part  they  bear  in 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul,  and  M.  Benan  has  well  pointed  out  that  it 
was  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities,  and  not  to  the  Galatians, 
properly  so  called,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  in  all  pro- 
bability addressed.    (Benan,  St.  Paul,  pp.  48-50.) 

The  original  people  of  the  name,  who  continued  to  inhabit  the 
province  where  they  had  been  settled  ever  since  the  time  of 
Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  between  the  Sangarius  and  the 
Halys,  retained  their  nationality  with  striking  pertinacity.  They 
continued  to  be  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tectosages,  Trocmi, 
and  Tolistoboii ;  all  of  them  distinctly  Gaulish  names,  and  the  first 
still  borne  in  the  time  of  Strabo  by  a  tribe  in  the  south  of  Graul. 
(Strabo,  xii.  p.  567.)  They  retained  also  their  native  language, 
which  they  continued  to  speak  with  very  little  change,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Hieronymus,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Hieronym.  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  GakU,  iL  3,  p.  430).  Their  chief 
city  at  this  time  was  Pessinus,  but  Ancyra  became  the  capital  of 
the  Boman  province,  and  soon  rose  to  the  important  position  which 
it  has  ever  since  retained.  * 
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NOTE  C,  p.  166. 

TIGSBS. 

It  was  donbtless  one  of  these  tigers  that  Angnstns  afterwards 
exhibited  in  a  cage  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  theatre 
of  Maroellns  (Plin.  H.  N.  Tiii.  17,  §  65).  This  was  the  first  tiger 
9een  at  Bame^  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  Pliuy.  But  Dion  Cassius 
certainly  goes  too  far  in  supposing  that  those  presented  to  Angnstus 
we^  the  first  ever  seen  by  the  Greeks.  Tigers  most  have  been  seen 
by  the  companions  of  Alexander  in  India :  besides  which  they  were 
found  in  Hyrcania  and  the  adjoining  provinces :  every  one  is 
fiimiliar  with  the  expression  of  *'  Hyroanaa  tigres "  in  Yirgil 
(M^.  iv.  367).  Pliny  tJso  says :  **  Tigrin  Hyrcani  et  Indi  ferunt " 
(L  6.) ;  and  Mela  has  a  fall  notice  of  them  in  reference  to  Hyrcania 
(iii.  5,  §  43).  They  are  still  found  not  uncommonly  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Caspian  in  the  dense  forests  and  jungles  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxes. 


NOTE  D,  p.  175. 

JUBA's  account  op  the  NILE. 


Plin.  V.  9,  8. 10,  §§  51-53.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
in  detail  a  statement  which  is  so  obviously  a  mere  string  of  un- 
founded inferences  and  assumptions.  But  it  deserves  a  passing 
notice  as  the  first  suggestion  of  that  supposed  connection  between 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  continued  so  long  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  even  with  modem  geographers.  If  we  can  rely  upon  the 
mention  of  the  river  Niger  being  found  in  Juba,  he  was  certainly 
the  earliest  author  that  was  acquainted  with  that  celebrated  name, 
and  the  fuller  notice  of  it  found  elsewhere  in  Pliny  (v.  8,  §  44)  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  statement  that  its 
banks  were  clothed  with  forests  is  also  interesting,  as  the  first  indi- 
cation in  any  ancient  author  of  the  existence  of  the  fertile  regions  of 
Soudan,  beyond  the  broad  desert  tract  of  the  Sahara. 

The  supposition  that  the  two  lakes  mentioned  in  the  first  part 
of  the  account  were  fed  by  the  same  river,  and  had  a  subterranean 
communication  with  one  another  and  with  the  Niger,  is  of  course  a 
mere  fancy ;  but  the  statement  that  they  contained  crocodiles  and 
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large  fish,  suoli  as  silnii,  &o.,  is  remarkable,  as  this  was  a  fact  likely 
to  be  within  his  owd  knowledge,  and  he  even  adds  that  a  orooodile 
sent  from  thenoe  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Geesarea. 
(lol.)  (Crocodilus  qnoqne  inde  ob  argumentnm  hoc  Ceesaren  in  Iseo 
dicatus  ab  eo  speotatnr  hodie.  §  51.)  The  lakes  now  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas  are  all  shallow,  and  nearlj  dry  in  the  summer ;  but 
they  may  well  have  been  more  extensive  in  ancient  times.  The 
assertion  also  made  (§  51)  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile  was 
coincident  with  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  in  Mauretania  was  cer- 
tainly erroneous:  the  rains  of  tropical  Africa,  upon  which  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  really  depends,  having  no  connection  with 
those  of  Mauretania. 


NOTE  E,  p.  176. 

THE  FOBTUKATE  ISLANDS. 


The  account  of  the  group  of  islands  in  question  given  by  Juba 
and  reported  by  Pliny  (vi.  32,  §§  203,  204)  deserves  a  more 
careful  examination,  as  the  only  one  with  any  pretension  to  accu- 
racy transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  That  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  a  mere  confused  jumble  of  different  reports.  Pliny 
begins  with  telling  us,  after  giving  the  different  statements  con- 
cerning the  islands  of  the  Qorgons,  Hesperides,  &c.,  and  showing 
their  utter  uncertaiDty,  that  there  was  no  more  certain  information 
concerning  the  islands  of  Mauretania.  It  was  only  ascertained 
(constat)  that  there  were  a  few,  opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Autololes, 
which  were  discovered  by  Juba  (a  Juba  repertas),  and  in  which  he 
had  established  a  factory  for  dyeing  the  Gsstulian  purple  (§  201). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  same  islands  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Purpurariee,  a  few  lines  further  on,  where  he 
tells  us,  as  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Juba  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  that  these  were  situated  towards  the  south  and 
west,  and  were  distant  625  miles  from  the  Purpurarise,  '*  sic  ut  ocl 
supra  occasum  navigetur,.  dein  per  ooclxxv  M.  P.  ortus  petatur." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  sense  Pliny  attached  to  these 
words :  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  suggested  by  Gossellin, 
that  his  authority  was  really  describing  the  double  voyage,  to  and 
fro,  and  that  he  has  erroneously  combined  the  two  into  one  dis- 
tance.    In  this  case,  if  wc  suppose  the  Purpurariae  Insula  to  be  the 
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two  eastemmoBt  of  the  Canary  IiilandB,  Lanzarote  and  Fuerte- 
ventura — ^the  conolusion  adopted  by  D' Anville  and  Gofisellin,  aa  well 
as  more  recently  by  Mr.  Major, — the  distance  of  250  miles  is  not 
far  from  the  truth,  as  the  direct  distance  to  the  outermost  of  the 
group,  while  the  larger  number  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
it  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the  separate  distances  from  one  island  to 
another,  a  frequent  source  of  error  in  similar  computations.  On 
this  supposition  the  description  of  the  islands  would  follow  the 
course  of  the  return  voyage,  beginning  with  one  of  the  outermost, 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  Ombrios,  which  he 
names  first,  is  described  as  having  a  lake  or  pool  (stagnum)  in  the 
mountains,  a  statement  which  probably  refers  to  the  celebrated 
crater  or  caldera  in  the  island  of  Palma ;  one  of  the  two  most 
westerly  of  the  group.  The  island  of  Nivaria,  perpetually  shrouded 
in  snow  or  mist,  is  clearly  Teneriffe,  with  its  mighty  snow-dad 
peak :  while  Ganaria,  the  most  fertile  of  the  group,  is  equally  cer- 
tainly that  now  known  as  Grand  Canary.  There  remain  Junonia 
and  Capraria,  of  which  the  former  might  readily  be  identified  with 
Gomera,  and  the  latter  with  Ferro,  the  smallest  of  the  whole  group. 
But  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  a  second  and 
smaller  island  of  the  same  name  is  said  to  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Junonia.  No  such  island  now  exists,  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  some  misconception  on  this  point.  With  this  excep- 
tion the  identifications  are  satisfactory  enough. 

The  chief  difficulty  arises  with  regard  to  the  Furpurariaa  Insula, 
which  are  certainly  not  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  a  manner  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  were  so  nearly  connected  with  the  Fortunate 
Islands  as  are  Lanzarote  and  Fuerteventura  with  the  rest  of  the 
Canaries.  His  expressions  would  rather  seem  to  imply  that  they 
were  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  But  no  such  islands 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  circumstance  that  these  two,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Canaries,  abound  in  orchil^  a  kind  of  lichen 
yielding  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that 
this  was  the  *'  Purpura  Gaatulica  "  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  from 
which  the  islands  derived  their  name. 

Humboldt  supposes  the  PurpurarisB  to  have  been  the  group  of 
Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  but  these  islands  produce  no  orchil: 
besides  which  they  lie  so  far  out  to  sea  that  they  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  those  described  by  Pliny  as  islands  of 
Mauretania,    opposite    to  the   Autololes.      Moreover,  unless   we 
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suppose  Lanzarote  and  Fnerteventuia  to  he  those  designated  as 
the  Forpurariad,  these  two  important  islands  remain  unaccounted 
for,  and  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  Juba,  in  describing  the 
'Fortunate  Islands,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  should  have 
stopped  with  Ganaria  and  not  noticed  the  two  lying  between  it  and 
the  mainland.  The  actual  distance  of  Fuerteventura  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa  does  not  exceed  50  G.  miles. 

If  we  compare  the  list  cited  from  Statins  Sebosus  with  that  of 
Juba,  we  find  the  names  of  Junonia  and  Capraria  the  same,  while 
his  Pluvialia  is  obyiously  identical  with  the  Ombrios  of  Juba ;  but 
his  distances  and  positions  are  altogether  unintelligible,  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  information  was  mere  hearsay.  That  of  Juba,  on 
the  contrary,  was  clearly  the  result  of  careM  inquiry,  and  is  in 
general  perfectly  correct.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  sent  out  an  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of 
exploring  the  Fortunate  Islands.  (Major's  Prince  Henry,  p.  136.) 
Fliny's  words  (''  Juba  de  Fortunatis  ita  inquisivit")  cannot  be  held 
as  afi&rming  anything  of  the  kind. 


NOTE  P,  p.  182. 

EXPEDITION  OP  -ffiLIUS  QALLUS  INTO  ARABIA. 

The  geography  of  this  expedition  has  been  investigated  with 
much  diligence  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  *  GfK)graphy  of  Arabia,'  as  well 
as  by  Dr.  Vincent,  Gossellin,  and  several  earlier  writers;  and  more 
recently  by  Mr.  Williams  in  Dr.  Smith's  •  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography'  (art.  Mausyab^);  but  the  wide  divergence  between 
their  views  and  results  sufficiently  shows  the  uncertainty  of  the 
subject.  No  conclusion  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  march  in 
advance,  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo  that  the  Roman  army 
was  purposely  misled,  and  wandered  about  without  occasion,  so  as 
to  waste  much  time.  Whether  it  was  actually  led  too  far  into  the 
interior,  to  Kejd  and  other  inland  districts,  and  then  out  again  to 
the  borders  of  Yemen,  or  only  strayed  within  more  moderate  limits, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging;  though  the  former  supposition  is  the 
most  probable,  if  we  can  place  any  reliance  on  the  statement  of  the 
time  occupied  on  the  march.     But  none  of  the  names  of  places  men- 
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tioned  by  Strabo  daring  the  advance  can  be  identified.  These 
names  themselves  vary  much  in  our  MSS.,  while  those  given  by  Pliny 
are  equally  uncertain.  That  author  tells  us  only :  *^  Gallus  oppida 
diruit  non  nominata,  auotoribus  qui  ante  scripserant,  Negranam, 
Nestum,  Nescam,  Masugum,  Caminacum,  Labeciam,  et  supra  dictam 
Mariabam  circuitn  vi  mil.  passnum ;  item  Caripetam  quo  longissime 
processit"  (vi.  28,  §  160.  The  readings  adopted  by  SiUig  in  his 
latest  edition  are  here  followed,  but  the  names  vary  much  in  the 
earlier  editions  and  MSS.).  Here  we  find  the  name  of  Negrana  in 
both  authors,  and  the  Nesca  of  Pliny  may  reasonably  be  identified 
with  the  E8oaor  Asca  of  Strabo,  but  his  other  four  names  mentioned 
in  the  same  sequence,  as  well  as  Caripeta,  which  he  represents  as  the 
terminus  of  the  expedition,  are  wholly  unknown.  His  Mariaba 
is  doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Marsiaba  or  Marsyabss  of  Strabo, 
though  he  erroneously  represents  it  as  having  been  taken  by 
Gallus ;  but  be  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with  another  Mariaba, 
which  was  situated  in  the  land  of  the  Calingii,  and  indeed  it  is 
clear  that  there  were  several  places  of  the  name  in  Arabia.  Pliny 
himself  mentions  three  towns  of  the  name,  which  he  certainly  sup- 
posed, whether  correctly  or  not,  to  be  situated  in  different  parts  of 
Arabia.  The  most  important  and  best  known  of  these  was  un- 
doubtedly the  capital  of  Sabaea,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
Mareb :  and  this  has  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  besieged  by  Gallus.  The  land  of  spices  (17  ofHafiaTwf^opoi) 
could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  Hadramaut,  and  this  they 
are  supposed  to  have  approached  within  two  days'  journey ;  but 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  captives.  The  distance  also  from  Leuce 
Gome  (supposing  that  place  to  have  been  at  Howara)  exceeds  what 
any  army  could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  marched  within 
60  days. 

The  position  of  Leuce  Come  at  Howara  seems  to  me  well  esta- 
blished, notwithstanding  the  counter  arguments  of  Mr.  Williams  : 
and  the  opinion  of  D*Anville,  who  firbt  pointed  out  that  the  modem 
Arabic  name  has  the  same  signification  as  the  ancient  one,  has 
been  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Ritt-er  and  G.  Mliller.  (Bitter, 
Oeographie  von  Asien,  xii.  p.  123,  &c. ;  G.  Mtiller  in  his.  edition 
of  the  Geogrc^hi  Grceci  Minorca,  tom.  i.  p.  272,  note;  D'Anville, 
MSmoires  sur  VEgypte^  p.  243.)  The  objection  that  it  is  too  far 
south  to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Nabateeans 
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has  little  weight,  as  the  limits  of  these  Arabian  tribes  are  little 
known,  and  were  doubtless  snbjeot  to  great  flnctaations.  The 
author  of  the  *Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,'  in  whose  time 
Leuoe  Gome  was  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  places  it  at  two 
or  three  days*  voyage  across  the  Oulf  (t.  e.  the  Bed  Sea)  from  Myos 
Hormus  (Penpf.  §  19) ;  an  estimate  considerably  less  than  the  truth 
(the  real  distance  being  about  250  miles) ;  but  this  part  of  his 
treatise  is  given  in  a  very  vague  and  general  manner,  and  evidently 
does  not  aim  at  great  accuracy. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  investigated  afresh  by  M.  Sprenger, 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  AsicUic  Society  (N.  S.  vol.  vi. 
1873,  pp.  121-141),  who  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  several 
points,  though  some  of  his  identifications  rest  upon  dubious  grounds. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  Negrana,  which  may  safely  be  con- 
sidered as  represented  by  the  modem  Nejran,  situated  in  lat.  17^  20', 
and  about  150  miles  n.n.w.  of  Mareb,  which  would  suit  well  with 
the  nine  days'  march  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  on  the  retreat. 
He  therefore  identifies  the  Marsyaba  of  Strabo  with  the  well-known 
city  of  Mariaba  in  Sabea,  still  called  Mareb.  And  he  finds  the 
name  of  the  Bhammanitad  represented  by  a  town  called  Bhadman  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  in  a  place  still 
called  Eharibeh.  He  supposes  Gallus  on  his  advance  to  have 
been  led  through  the  district  of  Nejd  and  Hajr  (of  which  Biadd  is 
the  capital),  and  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Yemen,  where 
Negrana  would  be  the  first  place  they  met  with.  All  the  other 
towns  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  were  probably  within  the 
same  fertile  district  of  Yemen. 

In  these  general  conclusions  we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce,  as 
the  account  given  by  Strabo  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  admit  of 
more  accurate  determination,  and  the  **  towns  "  in  the  interior  of 
Arabia  have  seldom  left  any  vestige  of  their  existence. 


NOTE  G,  p.  192, 

ALISO. 


The  position  of  Aliso,  which  bears  so  important  a  part  in  these 
campaigns,  unfortunately  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  the  fortress  erected 
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by  Dmsns  in  b.c.  11,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lippe,  in  order  to  seonre 
possession  of  the  territory  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Weser  (Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33).  This  was  placed,  aooording  to  Dion  Caseins,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Lippe  with  a  small  stream  which  he  names  "EXaTuiv, 
but  this  streamlet  cannot  be  identified;  and  accordingly  Aliso  has 
been  placed  at  almost  every  point  along  the  course  of  the  Lippe, 
from  its  sources  to  its  confluence  with  the  Bhine.  The  pre- 
dominance of  opinion  among  German  writers  appears  to  be  in 
favour  of  a  place  called  Elsen,  a  few  miles  west  of  Paderborn,  at 
the  juncture  of  the  Lippe  with  the  Alme^  and  this  view  has  been 
strenuously  maintained  by  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  the 
subject.  Yon  Weitersheim  and  Abendroth,  as  well  as  by  M.  Schieren- 
berg  {Die  Bamer  %m  Oheruakerlande,  p.  27).  Dean  Merivale,  how- 
ever, considers  this  as  too  far  from  the  Bhine,  and  is  disposed  to 
adopt  Hamm,  about  35  miles  further  west,  as  a  more  plausible 
locality;  the  same  view  is  sanctioned  by  Niebuhr,  while  Ukert 
inclines  in  favour  of  Haltem,  still  considerably  further  towards  the 
west,  and  only  about  25  miles  from  the  Bhine.  The  point  does  not 
seem  susceptible  of  any  positive  decision ;  the  trifling  Boman 
remains  that  have  been  found  in  difierent  localities  being  incon- 
clusive, as  there  were  certainly  other  Boman  forts  and  military 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  subject  is  fully  discussed 
and  the  older  authorities  reviewed  by  Ukert  {Oeogr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  439).  See  also  Merivale's  Bigtory  of  the  JBomaiu,  vol.  iv.  pp.  232, 
360 :  and  the  article  Aliso  in  Smith's  Oeogr.  Diet  voL  i.  p.  103. 

The  river  Else,  the  name  of  which  might  readily  suggest  its 
identity  with  the  Elison  of  Dion  Cassius,  is  out  of  the  question,  as 
it  flows  into  the  Werra  instead*  of  the  Lippe,  and  is  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Teutoburger  Wald. 


NOTE  H,  p.  193. 

DEFEAT  OP  VABUS. 

This  is  the  conclusion  in  which  the  most  recent  Qerman  his- 
torians find  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce.  Great  ingenuity 
and  much  labour  have  been  expended  upon  the  subject  by  German 
antiquaries,  and  the  result  of  their  researches  is  fully  summed  up 
by  Ukert  {Oeogr,  vol.  iv.  pp.  123-136).     But  that  judicious  and 
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cantions  writer,  after  giving  tlie  gabstance  of  all  that  we  learn  from 
anoient  authors  concerning  this  memorable  event,  points  ont  how 
imperfect  is  the  information  that  we  derive  from  them  concerning 
any  of  its  details.  We  do  not  know  the  situation  of  the  camp  of 
Yams,  from  whence  he  set  out,  nor  the  direction  of  his  macch  in 
the  first  instance :  and  though  it  seems  certain  that  when  he  found 
himself  attacked  on  all  sides,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Aliso, 
the  position  of  that  fortress,  as  already  stated,  is  itself  uncertain. 
The  nature  of  the  country  also  is  such  as,  while  agreeing  com- 
pletely with  the  general  descriptions  of  the  ancient  authorities,  can 
hardly  admit  of  any  more  accurate  determination.  Forests,  marshes, 
and  a  succession  of  ridges  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation,  are  found 
throughout  the  tract  in  question,  and  afford  no  clue  to  the  distinction 
between  one  locality  and  another. 

The  only  narrative  that  gives  us  any  details  is  that  of  Dion 
Cassius  (Ivi.  18-22) :  but  some  interesting  facts  are  furnished  by 
Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  visit  of  Oerraanicus  to  the  same 
localities  a  few  years  afterwards  (Annal.  i.  61,  62).  The  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  Velleius  (ii.  117-119)  and  Florus  (iv.  12)  convey  no 
definite  information.  The  most  recent  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  E.  von  Wietersheim  (Oesehichie  der  VoUcertoanderung^  vol.  i. 
pp.  425-433)  has  been  supplemented  by  Major  Abendroth  in  his 
Terrtnnatudien  tu  dem  Buckzuge  dea  Varus  und  den  Fddzugen  des  Ger* 
manicus  (8vo.  Leipzig,  1862),  who  has  ezamioed  the  ground  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  He  fixes  the  position  of  Aliso  at  Elsen 
near  Paderbom,  and  places  the  scene  of  the  three  days'  fighting  and 
the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Varus  north  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemgo  and  Detmold, 
and  on  the  line  of  retreat  from  thence  to  Elam.  But  his  arguments, 
though  plausible,  are  hardly  conclusive.  Another  late  writer  on 
the  subject  (Schierenberg,  Die  Romer  im  Chenukerlande,  Frankfort, 
1862)  fixes  the  site  of  the  battles  between  Feldrom  and  Driburg, 
a  few  miles  further  south,  but  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain ridges  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe.  After  reading  them  both, 
one  still  feels  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  dictum  of  Niebuhr,  more 
than  fifty  years  ago :  "  Die  G^end  wo  Arminius  den  Varus  schlug 
ist  nimmermehr  zu  ergrunden."  (  Vortrdge  uher  Bomtache  GeschicJUe^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

STSABO. 


Section  1. — OeneraJ  Views, 

§  1.  We  are  now  come  to  the  period  when  we  are  able  for  the 
first  time  to  obtain  a  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
state  of  geographical  science.  For  this  advantage  we  are 
indebted  to  the  comprehensive  work  of  Stbabo,  which,  as 
Humboldt  has  justly  remarked,  ^'surpasses  all  the  geogra- 
phical writings  of  antiquity,  both  in  grandeur  of  plan,  and  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  materials.'*^  Its  author 
flourished  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  and  his  great  geographical  work 
could  not  have  been  completed  earlier  than  the  year  a.d.  19 : 
so  that  it  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  geo- 
graphical science,  as  well  as  the  political  organization  of  the 
Empire,  as  it  existed  after  the  death  of  Augustus  and  the 
completion  of  his  task  in  the  construction  of  that  vast  system 
of  government. 

Of  the  author's  life  and  personal  history  we  know  little ;  but 
as  that  little  is  derived  entirely  from  incidental  notices  and 
statements  in  his  own  work,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly 
authentic.  Some  modem  writers  however  have  endeavoured 
to  derive  from  these  notices  a  number  of  inferences  and  con- 
clusions, which  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious,  and  it  is 
safer  to  disregard  them  altogether.  He  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Amasia  in  Pontus,  which,  though  situated  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  a 
dynasty  of  barbarian  kings,  had  imbibed  a  strong  tincture  of 

'  Humboldt's  Cotmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.    Engl,  tranal. 
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Greek  ciyilization,  and  had  probably  a  large  Greek  popula- 
tion.^ It  is  certain  at  all  eyents  that  Strabo  receiyed  a  good 
Greek  education,  which  fitted  him  for  subsequently  pursuing 
his  studies  under  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  of  the  highest 
reputation.  Of  his  father's  family  we  know  nothing,  but  that 
of  his  mother  occupied  a  distinguished  position,  and  different 
members  of  it  had  held  important  military  and  political  posts 
under  Mithridates  Euergetes,  and  his  more  celebrated  son, 
Mithridates  Eupator.  During  two  generations  they  had  settled 
at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  from  this  circumstance  Strabo  deriyed 
connections  with  Crete,  to  which  he  adyerts  in  his  description 
of  that  island.^ 

The  year  of  his  birth  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty : 
but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  quite  young,  when  he  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Nysa  in  Caria,  to  prosecute  his  studies 
under  Aristodemus,  a  natiye  of  that  place,  who  at  this  time 
enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  grammarian.^  He  sub- 
sequently studied  philosophy  under  the  Aristotelian  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  a  natiye  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  either  at  Alexandria  or  Bome,  in  which 
cities  Xenarchus  resided  a  great  part  of  his  life.^  Beyond  the 
journey  necessary  on  this  occasion  we  know  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  his  trayels,  but  these  appear  to  haye 
been  commenced  while  he  was  still  young,  and  we  learn  from 
himself  that  he  yisited  Corinth  at  the  time  that  Augustus  was 
there  on  his  return  from  Egypt  to  celebrate  his  triumph  at 
Bome,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  yisit  to  Greece  in  B.c.  29. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Bome,  where  he  certainly  spent 
a  considerable  time,  and  probably  remained  seyeral  years.  But 
the  farthest  part  of  Italy  to  which  his  trayels  extended  was 
Etruria ;  where  he  yisited  the  headland  of  Populonium — from 
whence  trayellers  were  told  that  they  could  see  Corsica  and 


*  Amasift,  which  still  retains  its 
name,  and  the  curious  tombs  of  the 
kings  there,  are  fiilly  described  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  his  lietearches  in  Ama 


Minor  and  PonhUy  vol.  i.  pp.  366-372. 
»  Strabo,  x.  4,  §  10,  p.  477. 
*  Id.  xiv.  i.  §  48,  p.  650. 
»  Id.  xiv.  5,  §  4,  p.  670. 
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Sardinia ' — ^and  apparently  also  the  Port  of  Luna,  or  Gulf  of 
Spezia.  It  was  probably  on  his  return  from  Borne  that  he 
repaired  to  Alexandria,  where  he  resided  a  considerable  time, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Boman  governor 
.^Hius  Gallus  on  his  voyage  up  the  Nile  to  Syene  and  Philae.^ 
This  expedition  took  place  in  B.o.  24. 

§  2.  Though  Strabo  boasts  of  the  extent  of  his  travels  as 
qualifying  him  for  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and  asserts 
that  they  comprised  a  wider  range  than  any  previous  geo- 
grapher had  done,  '^  for  that  those  who  had  penetrated  farther 
towards  the  West,  had  not  gone  so  far  to  the  East,  and  those 
on  the  contrary  who  had  seen  more  of  the  East  had  seen  less 
of  the  West:"  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  not  really 
in  any  way  remarkable,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  undertaken  in  a  scientific  spirit,  or  carried  out  in  a 
systematic  manner.  Though  he  had  visited  several  distant 
points — according  to  the  ideas  of  his  age — and  could  assert 
with  truth  that  he  had  travelled  from  the  frontiers  of  Armenia 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  on  the  west, 
and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,®  he  was 
far  from  having  seen,  even  in  the  most  superficial  way,  the 
different  countries  that  lay  within  these  limits.  His  personal 
acquaintance  with  Italy  was  by  no  means  extensive :  and  even 
of  Greece  itself  he  saw  very  little :  apparently  only  Corinth 
(where  he  ascended  the  Acro-Gorinthus) — Athens,  Megara  and 
perhaps  Argos.  He  speaks  of  having  seen  Cyrene  from  the 
sea  •  (probably  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  to  Egypt),  but  he  did 
not  land  there,  or  take  the  trouble  to  visit  so  celebrated  a  city : 


*  I(L  Y.  2,  §  6,  p.  223.  It  is  a  popular 
error,  though  one  repeated  by  many 
writers,  in  modem  as  weU  as  ancient 
tiroes,  that  Sardinia,  as  weU  as  Corsica, 
is  visible  from  this  point  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian coast.  Strabo  himself  remarks 
that  it  is  ''a  long  way  off  and  seen 
with  difficulty  *'  (wipoveep  fi^y  ical  fi6Xis\ 
Bat  it  is  in  fact  wnolly  concealed  by 
the  intervening  lofty  mass  of  Elba, 
even  if  the  distance,  of  above    120 


miles,  were  not  too  great  (Dennis's 
Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  239).  Eratostbenes, 
thongh  he  had  certainly  never  btcu 
there,  dented  that  either  Corsica  or 
Sardinia  could  be  seen,  for  which  he  is 
jnstly  censured  by  Strabo,  as  the  former 
is  plainly  visible  on  a  fine  day. 

»  Strabo.  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  110;  xvii.  1, 
§  50,  p.  818. 

•  Id.ii.  5,§ll,p.  117. 

•  Id.  xvii.  3,  §  20,  p.  837. 
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and  he  describes  Tyre  in  tenns  that  prove  he  had  noi  seen  it,^ 
and  consequently  could  not  have  coasted  along  the  shores  of 
Phoenicia.  He  probably  rotumed  from  Alexandria  direct  to 
Rhodes.  With  Asia  Minor  he  was  naturally  better  acquainted, 
from  its  proximity  to  his  natiye  country :  but  eyen  there  the 
very  unequal  character  of  his  descriptions  shows  how  imperfect 
was  his  acquaintance  with  many  parts  of  that  great  peninsula. 
Though  a  native  of  Pontus,  his  description  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  of  Armenia  and  Colchis  is  but  vague  and  superficial, 
while  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Phasis,  between  the  Caucasus 
and  the  Euxine,  he  knew  no  more  than  what  he  derived  from 
the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wars.^ 

On  his  return  to  his  native  city  Strabo  appears  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  great  historical  work, 
to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  '  Historical  Memoirs  *  {^loTopueiL 
v7ro/ii/i7/iara),  extending  to  not  less  than  43  books,  and  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fdl  of  Carthage  and  Corinth 
(b.c.  146),  with  which  Polybius  had  closed  his  great  work,  to 
the  death  of  Caesar,  or  perhaps  even  to  the  Battle  of  Actium.' 
It  was  not  till  after  he  had  completed  this,  that  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  his  geographical  treatise,  which  he  himself 
calls  a  colossal  work.^  He  must  therofore  have  been  already 
in  advanced  age,  and  it  required  no  little  energy  to  enter  upon 
such  a  task:  but  we  aro  not  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  paradoxical  conclusion  of  Groskurd,  that  he  did 
not  commence  it  till  he  was  in  his  eighty4hird  year ;  a  state- 
ment which  would  require  much  better  evidence  than  we 
possess  on  the  subject  to  entitle  us  to  receive  it.  We  know 
indeed  with  certainty,  from  historical  facts  incidentally  men- 


>  Id.  zvi.  2,  S  23.  irrav$a  94  ^a<ri 
mKwrrdyovs  tj^t  ohclatf  Surr^  ical  tAp  hf 
PAtt:p  fiMWop.  The  fact  that  the  houaea 
were  lofty  and  of  many  storiea,  was  one 
which  he  muat  have  known  from  per- 
sonal observation,  had  he  even  passed 
by  sea  within  sight  of  Tyre. 

•  xi.  2,  p.  497. 

>  Btrabo,  i.  1,  §  23,  p.  13.    It  is  cited 


by  Plutarch  (XiuwS.o.28,  SyOa^c  26), 
and  he  himself  refers  to  it  in  xi.  9,  §  3. 
The  statement  that  it  was  in  forW-three 
books  rests  upon  the  somewhat  dubious 
authority  of  Suidas  (s.  v.  TloK^fitQs,  see 
Bernhardy's  note). 

*  Ibid.  p.  14.    KO\oaaovpy(a  ydp  rt% 
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tionedy  that  it  was  not  altogether  completed,  in  its  present 
form,  until  the  year  18  or  19  a.d.  : '  but  the  period  at  which  it 
was  commenced  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  composition  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us.  Moreover  the  birth-year  of  Strabo,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  itself  uncertain,  and  the  assumption  of 
Groskurd  that  he  was  bom  as  early  as  B.o.  66,  is  a  mere  infer- 
ence, and  rests  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.' 

§  3.  The  Geography  of  Strabo  is  not  only  the  most  im- 
portant geographical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity ;  but  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  produced  by  any  Greek  or  Roman  writer.  It  was  indeed, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the 
geographical  knowledge  that  was  attainable  in  his  day,  and 
to  compose  what  would  be  called  in  modem  times  a  general 
treatise  on  geography.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  regard 
it  (as  some  German  writers  have  done)  as  merely  a  new  edition 
of  that  of  Eratosthenes,  with  additions  and  corrections.  The 
general  outline  of  his  system  was  indeed  adopted  by  Strabo, 
though  not  without  considerable  alterations — ^some  of  them,  as 
we  shall  see,  very  far  from  improvements:  but  this  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise,  as  the  great  Alexandrian  geo- 
grapher had  been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific 
geography  on  a  basis  on  which  his  successors  could  not  but 
continue  to  build.  But  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  which  was 
comprised  in  only  three  books,  was  limited  to  an  exposition  of 
his  general  geographical  system,  together  with  statements  of 
distances  and  directions,  that  might  serve  to  determine  the 
configuration  of  the  several  countries  described.  It  was  merely 
a  technical  geographical  treatise  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  its 
small  extent  alone  proves  that  it  could  not  have  contained  any 
such  full  or  detailed  description  of  each  country,  and  its 
natural  productions  and  peculiarities,  as  Strabo  justly  con- 
ceived to  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  geographer."  Still 
less  could  it  have  admitted  of  those  historical  and  incidental 


•  See  Note  A.  p.  272.  *  S.c  Chapter  XVI.  p.  653. 
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notices  which  fonn  one  of  the  great  sonrces  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  later  author.  Strabo  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  a  complete  geographical 
treatise,  as  comprising  the  four  divisions  that  have  been  called 
in  modem  times,  mathematical,  physical,  political,  and  histo- 
rical geography,  and  he  endeavoured,  however  imperfectly,  to 
keep  all  these  objects  in  view,  in  the  execution  of  his  extensive 
but  well-considered  plan. 

§  4.  His  historical  digressions,  though  in  themselves  valuable 
and  interesting,  especially  to  us,  who  have  lost  so  many  of  the 
original  sources  from  which  they  were  derived — are  sometimes 
longer  than  can  well  be  deemed  suitable  to  a  geographical 
work;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  with  his  mythological 
ones :  but  to  a  Greek  all  the  early  mythical  legends  had  not 
only  a  charm  from  association,  but  possessed  a  vivid  reality 
which  we  can  hardly  appreciate  at  the  present  day.  Strabo 
discusses  questions  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules  and  Jason,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  he 
would  those  of  Alexander  and  his  successors.  To  him  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  was  as  real  as  that  of 
Columbus  or  Yasco  de  Grama  to  ourselves  :^  and  with  regard 
to  the  Homeric  geography  he  adopted  in  their  fullest  extent 
the  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  poet  as  the  source  of  all 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  whose  statements  might  require  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for,  but  could  not  possibly  be  discarded 
as  erroneous.  The  blind  reverence  paid  by  most  Greeks  of  his 
day  to  the  works  of  the  great  poet  was  little  short  of  that  with 
which  many  other  nations  are  accustomed  to  regard  their 
sacred  books — ^as  an  authority  paramount  to  all  others,  which 
it  was  rank  heresy  to  dispute  or  question.  Eratosthenes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  indeed  led  the  way  to  a  more  cautious  criticism, 
in  this  respect :  but  he  appears  to  have  found  few  followers  in 


'  See  the  iiassaee  (L  2,  §  38,  p.  45) 
where  he  speaks  oirAvw^pi  rhw  ^iJurora 
trvfjifidtrrmy  Koi  r^¥  *Apyi9  Ktd  rovs  ' A/ryo- 


waair:  and  indignanUy  rejects  the 
idea  that  Homer  ooald  have  been  igno- 
rant of  what  everybody  knew. 
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these  opinions,  and  Hipparchus,  Poljbins  and  Posidonius  all 
accepted  the  ordinary  and  receiyed  identifications  of  the 
localities  in  the  Odyssey  withont  scmple  or  hesitation.^ 

§  5.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  Strabo  was  thus  ready  to 
adopt  the  mythical  legends  of  the  earlier  days,  and  even  the 
forms  into  which  they  had  been  worked  up  by  Ephorus  and 
other  logographers,  he  treated  the  work  of  Herodotus  with 
altogether  undeserved  contempt,  and  classes  him  with  Ctesias 
and  other  compilers  of  fables,  whose  statements  are  wholly 
unworthy  of  consideration.' 

On  some  points,  as  we  have  seen,  Herodotus  had  really 
correct  information,  where  Eratosthenes  and  other  later 
writers  were  misled  into  error — as  with  regcurd  to  the  Caspian 
Sea:  on  others,  his  scepticism,  though  not  well  founded  in 
fact,  was  certainly  not  unphilosophicaL  But  the  full  informa- 
tion that  we  possess  at  the  present  day,  which  enables  us  to 
discriminate  the  true  from  the  false,  among  the  conflicting 
statements  on  these  and  other  subjects,  was  wanting  in  the 
time  of  Strabo:  and  eyen  had  he  brought  to  the  task  more 
critical  sagacity  than  he  actually  possessed,  it  would  haye 
been  difficult  for  him  without  such  assistance  to  haye  arriyed 
at  sound  conclusions.  In  like  manner  he  may  be  censured  for 
discarding  without  reserve  the  accounts  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  and  northern  regions  of  Europe :  but  here  he  was 
evidently  led  away  by  the  example  of  Polybius,  for  whose 
judgement  and  authority  he  entertained — ^and  not  without 
reason — a  high  respect.  Some  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas 
were  undoubtedly  such  as  to  inspire  great  doubts  of  his  vera- 
city :  and  it  must  be  added  that  they  did  not  correspond  with 
the  geographical  system  of  Strabo,  in  regard  to  the  points  on 
which  he  differed  from  Eratosthenes.  The  love  of  system 
was  carried  to  an  extreme  by  almost  all  the  Greeks,  and  our 
geographer  was  certainly  not  exempt  from  that  failing. 


*  Apollodoms,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
an  exception,  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
had  to  some  extent  adopted  the  same 
view.    8trabo,  i.  2,  §§  35,  38. 


9  i.  p.  43,  xi.  p.  508.  On  both  these 
occasions  he  associates  the  name  of 
Hcrodotas  with  those  of  Ctesias  and 
Hellauicus  and  othur  retailers  of  fables. 
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Another  instance  in  which  he  was  led  to  reject  the  state- 
ments  of  Eratosthenes  without  sufficient  reason  was  in  regard 
to  the  island  of  Ceme  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  very 
existence  of  which  he  treats  as  a  fable/  though  as  we  have  seen 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  long  occupied  by  the 
Carthaginians  as  an  emporium  of  trade. 

§  6.  Strabo  may  be  still  more  deservedly  censured  for  the 
neglect  he  showed  for  Latin  writers,  and  the  information  to  be 
derived  from  that  source.  Though  he  himself  points  out  the 
great  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe 
that  had  resulted  from  the  extension  of  the  Roman  arms  in  that 
quarter,  he  certainly  availed  himself  to  a  very  small  extent  of 
the  materials  thus  placed  at  his  disposal.  It  is  true  that  no 
Boman  writer  of  eminence  had  as  yet  put  forth  any  professed 
geographical  work ;  but  their  historical  writings  undoubtedly 
contained  much  that  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  geo- 
grapher. Yet  in  regard  even  to  the  west  of  Europe — Spain, 
Graul,  and  Britain, — Strabo  continued  to  follow  principally 
the  Greek  authorities;  and  though  he  refers  in  one  passage 
directly  to  Caesar's  Commentaries,^  and  evidently  derived  other 
information  from  the  same  source,  yet  he  was  far  from  availing 
himself  of  that  valuable  work  to  the  extent  that  he  might  well 
have  done.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of  his  contemporary  Juba,  from  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  Pliny  gathered  so  much  information ;  otherwise  he  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  cite  him  in  regard  to  Mauretania  and 
Western  AMca.  But  we  cannot  wonder  if  Strabo,  writing  at 
Amasia,  was  ignorant  of  literary  works  that  were  well  known 
at  Bome,  when  we  find  that  his  own  great  work,  notwith- 
standing its  importance  and  its  great  merits,  remained  for  a 
long  period  comparatively  unknown,  and  is  not  even  once 
cited  by  Pliny  in  the  vast  array  of  authorities  which  he 
has  brought  together. 

§  7.  The  geographical  treatise  of  Strabo  was  designed,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,^  as  a  kind  of  sequel  to  his  historical  work. 


»  i.  3,  p.  47.  »  iv.  1,  p.  177.  '  i.  1,  S  23,  p.  13. 
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already  mentioned;  and  was  intended  for  the  same  class  of 
readers,  that  is  to  say,  for  politicians  and  statesmen  rather  than 
for  regular  students  of  philosophy.  In  modem  phrase  it  was 
meant  for  the  general  reader,  and  not  for  the  mere  geographer. 
It  is  this  purpose  which  has  given  to  the  book  its  peculiar 
character,  and  to  which  it  owes  a  great  part  of  its  merits.  The 
author  has  refrained  from  giving  us  long  and  dry  catalogues 
of  names,  such  as  we  find  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  furnish  us  with  a  general  picture  or  descrip- 
tion of  each  country,  its  character,  physical  peculiarities  and 
natural  productions,  as  well  as  its  geographical  configuration. 
The  minute  topographical  details,  and  enumeration  of  obscure 
places,  belong,  as  he  justly  observes,  to  the  chorographer, 
rather  than  to  the  general  geographer,  and  must  be  supplied 
in  each  instance  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer, 
and  the  requirements  of  his  readers.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  execution  of  his  plan  has  fallen  far  short  of  the 
justness  of  its  conception ;  that  in  endeavouring  to  select  the 
more  prominent  and  important  names  he  has  often  omitted 
others  of  at  least  equal  interest;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
scantiness  of  his  notices  probably  arises  in  reality  from  his 
want  of  knowledge.  But  in  comparing  his  geographical 
details  with  those  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  w6  must  always  bear 
in  mind  the  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  their  works, 
and  must  not  hastily  assume  that  the  earlier  geographer  was 
ignorant  of  names  of  towns,  rivers,  or  headlands,  simply 
because  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  them. 

§  8.  It  is  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  physical  geography 
of  the  several  countries  described.  In  this  respect  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  work  of  Strabo  was  a  great  advance  upon 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  it  possesses  a  great  superiority 
over  all  other  geographical  writings  that  have  been  preserved 
to  us  from  antiquity.  But  its  deficiencies  are  not  the  less 
glaring,  when  tested  by  the  requirements  of  modern  science. 
The  directions  of  mountain  chains,  the  courses  of  great  rivers, 
and  the  other  natural  features,  which  constitute  the  geo- 
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graphical  framework  of  every  coantry,  are  indeed  for  the  most 
part  briefly  indicated,  but  often  passed  over  in  a  yery  sum- 
mary way,  and  very  rarely  described  in  anything  like  a  regular 
and  systematic  manner.  Great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
defectiye  information^  and  for  the  want  of  instruments  with 
which  to  make  observations ;  but  even  after  admitting  these 
deficiencies  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  work  of  Strabo 
in  this  respect  falls  short  of  what  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  portion  of  his  task  also  it 
is  evident  that  the  qualifications  of  Strabo  were  by  no  means  of 
a  high  order ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  respect  he 
was  inferior  to  his  predecessors  Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius. 
But  as  he  had  the  advantage  of  availing  himself  of  their 
labours,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchus, 
this  was  of  comparatively  little  moment.  His  work,  as  he 
himself  repeats,  was  not  designed  for  professed  astronomers  or 
mathematicians,  and  the  leading  conclusions  of  those  sciences 
with  regard  to  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  its 
relation  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  great  circles  of  the 
globe — ^the  equator,  the  ecliptic,  and  the  tropics — were  in  his 
day  considered  as  so  well  established  as  to  be  familiar  to 
every  one  who  had  received  a  liberal  education.  He  accepts 
also  the  division  into  five  zones  as  one  generally  recognized,^ 
though  on  this  point  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  among  earlier  writers,  some  dividing  the  torrid  zone 
into  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  so  as  to  make  six  in 
all.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  assertion  of  Hipparchus  that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  any  real  progress  in  geography 
without  having  recourse  to  astronomical  observations  for  the 
determination  of  latitudes  and  longitudes ;'  and  even  gives  us 
in  considerable  detail  the  succession  of  the  dimates  as  observed 
by  that  astronomer — an  important  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge of  ancient  geography,  which  has  been  already  examined 

*  u.  5.  §  3,  p.  111.  »  1 1,  §  12,  p.  7. 
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in  a  preceding  chapter.*  In  his  criticisms  of  Eratosthenes  also 
he  discusses  at  great  length  the  views  of  that  writer  with 
regard  to  the  latitude  of  Thule  and  the  position  of  the  northern 
portions  of  Europe  in  relation  to  it ;  and  censures  his  errors  (or 
supposed  errors)  with  regard  to  some  other  points  in  his  map 
of  the  world.  But  after  having  once  discussed  these  subjects 
he  scarcely  ever  adverts  to  them  again,  and  in  determining 
the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  countries  he  describes,  accord- 
ing to  the  varying  estimates  of  different  authors,  he  never 
attempts  to  fix  them  by  reference  to  latitude  and  longitude. 

§  10.  Strabo  begins  with  pointing  out/  as  a  reason  for  his 
having  undertaken  anew  that  which  had  been  already  done  by 
many  writers  before  him,  that  the  extension  of  the  Boman 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Parthians  had  added  largely  to  the 
knowledge  previously  possessed  of  the  inhabited  world;  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  done 
shortly  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  The  Bomans  (he 
says)  had  opened  out  all  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  as  far  as 
the  river  Albis  (the  Elbe)  which  divides  Germany  through  the 
midst,  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  river 
Tyras  (the  Dniester).  The  tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine 
from  thence  to  the  Falus  MsBotis,  and  again  along  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  borders  of  Colchis  had  been  first  made  known  by 
the  campaigns  of  Mithridates  and  his  generals;^  while  the 
Parthians  had  furnished  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Hyrcania, 
Bactriana,  and  the  Scythian  tribes  beyond  those  nations.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  very  little  additional  informa- 
tion had  really  been  derived  from  this  last  source:  and  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Strabo  of  the  Scythian  races  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia  is  singularly  meagre  and  defective. 

§  11.  The  first  two  books  of  his  Geography  constitute  a  kind 
of  general  introduction  to  the  whole,  and  while  they  are  much 


•  See  Chapter  XVII.,  pp.  4-10. 

'  i.  2,  §  1,  p.  14 ;  and  compare  ii.  5, 
§  12,  p.  118. 

*  It  ifl  especially  singalar  that  he 
has   overlooked   the  valuable  contri* 


bntions  of  Herodotus  to  this  portion  of 
geography;  but  he  appears  to  have 
treated  that  writer  with  such  unmerited 
contempt  that  he  did  not  even  in  pass* 
ing  refer  to  his  fourth  book. 
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the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  work,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  much  the  most  unsatisfactory.  A  great  want  of  order  and 
method  reigns  throughout.  They  comprise,  or  appear  intended 
to  comprise,  a  historical  review  of  the  progress  of  geography 
from  the  earliest  days  to  his  own  time,  but  this  is  done  in  such 
an  unmethodical  and  irregular  manner  bs  in  great  measure  to 
fail  of  his  object.  We  are  indeed  indebted  to  this  part  of  the 
work  of  Strabo  for  almost  all  that  we  know  concerning  the 
geographical  systems  of  his  predecessors ;  especially  for  that 
of  Eratosthenes.  But  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
that  knowledge  is,  and  how  defective  are  our  materials  for 
estimating  the  real  merits  of  the  founder  of  geographical 
science.  Instead  of  giving  us  a  systematic  review  of  the  work 
of  Eratosthenes,  or  that  of  any  of  his  successors,  Strabo 
contents  himself  with  criticising  individual  points,  and  dis- 
cusses these  at  great  length,  often  breaking  off  in  the  midst 
into  the  discussion  of  collateral  questions,  which  have  no 
immediate  bearing  on  his  subject.  Thus,  after  opening  his 
treatise  by  justly  claiming  for  the  study  of  geography  a  place 
among  those  included  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  he 
proceeds  to  fortify  this  position  by  citing  the  names  of  men 
distinguished  as  philosophers,  who  had  given  their  attention 
also  to  geography,  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  he  places  that 
of  Homer,  whom  he  distinctly  terms  the  founder  of  all  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  and  no  less  eminent  in  this  respect  than  for 
his  poetical  excellence  and  his  political  wisdom.^  He  then 
enumerates  Anaximander  of  Miletus  and  Hecatseus  as  having 
followed  in  the  same  track,^  as  well  as  Eratosthenes,  Polybius 
and  Posidonius  in  later  times;   after  which  he  returns  to 


•  i  1.  p.  2. 

»  Of  these 


he  tells  UB  only  that 
Anaximander  was  the  first  to  publish 
a  geographical  map,  while  Hecatieas 
had  left  behind  him  a  written  treatise 
(yffdfjLfia\  which  was  believed  to  be  his 
by  comparison  with  his  other  writings 

aurov  ypa^^s,  i.  1,  §   11),    From  tliis 


expression  it  is  eyident  that  doubts 
had  been  entertained  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  the  work  extant  under 
the  name  of  HecatsBUs.  On  this  point 
see  Chapter  Y.  p.  135. 

In  another  passage  (i  1,  §  1)  he  men- 
tions Demooritns,£udoxus,  Dicaoarchus, 
and  Ephorus,  as  having  paid  attention 
to  the  study  of  geography. 
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Homer,  and  sets  forth  at  considerable  length  the  proofs  of  his 
extensive  geographical  knowledge — his  acquaintance  with  the 
Ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Nomad 
Scythians  to  the  north,  &c.  In  the  course  of  this  exposition 
he  notices  the  view  of  Eratosthenes  that  we  ought  not  to  look 
for  philosophical  accuracy  in  a  poet,  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  with  the  true  details 
of  geography — ^a  suggestion  whioh  he  indignantly  repudiates, 
and  taking  up  the  subject  again,  a  few  pages  further  on,  argues 
against  it  at  such  length  that  more  than  half  the  first  book 
is  taken  up  with  the  discussion  of  this  subject  of  Homeric 
geography. 

§  12.  Passing  over  without  further  notice  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers— of  whom  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have 
heard  more — and  not  condescending  even  to  mention  the  name 
of  Herodotus  in  connection  with  this  part  of  his  subject,  Strabo 
comes  at  once  to  Eratosthenes,  whom  he  censures  for  having 
frequently  relied  upon  untrustworthy  authorities,  especially 
Damastes;  as  well  as  for  the  doubts  he  had  cast  upon  the 
voyage  of  Jason,  and  those  of  other  early  navigators.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  considerable  length  the  physical  views 
of  Eratosthenes  concerning  the  changes  that  had  taken  place 
in  regard  to  the  earth's  surface :  especicdly  the  hypothesis,  in 
which  he  had  followed  the  physical  philosopher  Straton,  of  the 
straits  connecting  the  Euxine  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
latter  with  the  Atlantic  having  been  formed  by  sudden  dis- 
ruptions, which  had  materially  lowered  the  level  of  these 
interior  seas.  In  proof  of  this  they  appealed  to  the  existence 
of  shells  and  other  marine  remains  at  places  remote  from  the 
sea,  and  even  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  it.  But  Strabo 
justly  rejects  the  theory  in  question,  and  maintains  that  the 
phenomena  referred  to  could  be  better  explained  by  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  are  continually  in  operation,  and 
producing  alternate  subsidences  and  elevations  of  different 
portions  of  the  land."    In  proof  of  this  he  cites  numerous 

*  i.  3,  §  5,  p.  51. 
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instances  of  the  engulfment  of  towns  by  earthquakes,  the 
disappearance  of  islands  in  the  sea,  and  the  throwing  up  of 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  one  which  had  recently  been  thus 
elevated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thera^  and  another  near 
Methone  in  Argolis.  Such  things  as  thus  take  place  on  a 
small  scale,  he  argues,  might  equally  occur  on  a  large  one : 
and  not  only  is  it  possible  that  the  Liparaean  Islands  and  the 
Fithecusse  (Ischia  and  Frocida)  may  have  thus  been  thrown 
up  aboye  the  sea,  but  it  is  probable  that  Sicily  itself,  instead 
of  being  broken  off  from  the  mainland  (as  was  the  general 
belief  in  antiquity^)  may  have  been  elevated  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  by  the  fires  of  ^tna.^  The  geological  speculations 
contained  in  this  portion  of  his  work  show  a  soundness  of  view 
very  unusual  among  ancient  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  are 
referred  to  with  well-merited  eulogy  by  Sir  C.  Lyell.* 

§  13.  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  second  book  of 
Eratosthenes,  in  which  that  author  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  geographical  system ;  and  discusses  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  the  division  into  three  continents. 
He  severely  censures  him,  both  here  and  in  other  passages,  for 
having  given  credence  to  the  fables  of  Pytheas,  an  author 
whom  he  considers  altogether  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  he  is 
led  in  consequence  to  reject  entirely  the  existence  of  Thule, 
and  the  latitude  assigned  to  it  by  Eratosthenes,  who  had  taken 
the  parallel  of  Thule  for  the  northernmost  limit  of  the  inhabited 
world.  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  assumes  it  to  be  clearly  made 
out  by  recent  investigations  that  leme  (Ireland),  which  was 
situated  to  the  north  of  Britain,  was  the  farthest  land  in  that  direc^ 
tion,  and  as  he  supposed  Britain  itself  to  be  extended  lengthwise 
opposite  to  Gaul,  so  that  its  greatest  length  was  about  5000 
stadia  (500  G.  miles),  and  its  breadth  considerably  less,  while 
the  island  of  leme  was  not  more  than  about  4000  stadia  (400 


*  i.  3,  §  le,  p.  57.  Bee  Note  B, 
p.  274. 

*  This  was  supposed,  with  that  per- 
verse etymological  ingenuity  so  com- 
mon among  the  Greeks  and  Komaus,  to 


be  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bhegimni 
the  city  next  the  strait  dP'^tovX 

»  Ibid.  §  10,  p.  54. 

•  PrineipUs  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  pp.  23, 
24, 10th  edit. 
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miles)  from  the  centre  of  Britain,  he  arrives  at  the  result  that 
the  most  northern  limit  of  the  inhabited  world  must  be  brought 
down  very  much  farther  to  the  south  than  the  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Eratosthenes.  As  at  the  same  time  he  adopts  his 
southern  limit — the  parallel  through  the  Cinnamon  Begion 
and  Taprobane — the  necessary  conclusion  is  that  Eratosthenes 
had  greatly  overrated  the  whole  breadth  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  system  and  persistent 
adherence  to  theoretical  conclusions  once  supposed  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  that  Strabo,  after  proving, 
as  he  conceives,  the  error  committed  by  Eratosthenes  in  this 
respect,  immediately  adds,  that  having  been  thus  mistaken  with 
regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  he  was  necessarily  led 
into  error  with  respect  to  its  length ;  for  that  all  the  best  writers 
were  agreed  that  the  length  was  more  than  double  the  breadth. 
As  if  the  proportion  between  the  two  were  not  a  simple  matter 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  measurement  and  calculation! 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  had  started  from  the 
same  assumption,  and  had  even  made  additions  to  the  length 
at  each  end  with  the  express  view  of  bringing  out  this  result.^ 
Of  these  Strabo  rejects  the  addition  at  the  western  extremity, 
where  Eratosthenes  had  supposed  the  projecting  part  of  Europe 
to  extend  beyond  the  Sacred  Promontory  towards  the  west," 
but  retains  that  belonging  to  India,  concerning  which  he  had 
no  better  information  than  what  he  derived  from  Eratosthenes. 
His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  known  world  does  not  there- 
fore after  all  differ  materially  from  that  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  Strabo  throws  out 
the  remarkable  suggestion,  that  besides  the  world  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  inhabited  by  them,  or  by  races 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  there  might  be  other  con- 
tinents or  other  worlds  unknown  to  them.  The  length  of  the 
Inhabited  World  (17  oUovfidvrf)  was,  as  he  had  shown,  not  more 


'  Seo  Chapter  XVI.  p.  643. 
'  Pofiidonius,  as  we  have  seen,  re- 
tnmed  to.  the  old  view  that  the  Sacred 


Promontory  was  the  westernmost  point 
of  Europe,  and  Strabo  doubtless  in  this 
instance  followed  his  authority. 
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than  about  a  third  part  of  the  total  circumference  of  the  globe 
in  the  temperate  zone;  it  was  therefore  possible  that  there 
might  be  within  this  space  two  or  even  more  inhabited 
worlds.'  But  these,  as  he  points  out  in  another  passage^ 
would  be  inhabited  by  different  races  of  men,  with  whom  the 
geographer  had  no  concern.  The  manner  in  which  he  in- 
troduces this  speculation  as  something  possible,  and  even 
probable,^  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  philosophic  character  of 
Strabo's  mind.  The  well-known  passage  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
ascribed  to  Seneca'  is  evidently  derived  from  some  such 
suggestion  as  this,  adopted  and  amplified  by  the  imagination 
of  the  poet. 

§  14.  In  his  second  book  Strabo  continues  the  examination 
of  the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  discusses  the  various  changes 
introduced  by  him  into  the  map  of  the  world.  Here  he 
judiciously  ti^es  his  part  in  opposition  to  many  of  the  attacks 
of  Hipparchus,  especially  to  that  preposterous  distortion  of 
India,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Asia,  which  Hipparchus  had 
introduced  anew  into  the  geography  of  those  regions.  In 
regard  to  the  whole  of  Asia  indeed  Strabo  adopted  the  map  of 
Eratosthenes  with  very  little  alteration.  Little  or  nothing 
had  in  fact  been  added  to  the  knowledge  of  those  countries  in 
the  interval,  which  could  affect  the  general  geographical 
outline.  It  was  only  with  regard  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  that  Strabo  had  acquired 
any  more  detailed  information  than  his  great  predecessor, 
and  even  this  was  of  such  an  imperfect  character  that  he  still 
believed  the  Caspian  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean, 
as  had  been  asserted  by  Patrocles. 

Equally  little  change  was  he  able  to  introduce  in  the 
general  conception  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  though  he 


*  i.  4,  §  6,  p.  65.  Ka\ovfA.tp  y^  oUov^ 
fi4yiip  V  olKOVfA€V  Koi  ytmpl(ofiftr  Mi- 
fcrrcu  h\  iM^iv  rp  abrri  tvtcpdr^i  (i&rp  icol 
8^0  oiitovfi4va$  c&ai  ^  ical  irXefovs. 

ML  5.  §  13,  p.  118. 

'  Sw€p  itrrl  vt^aySp,  he  says,  in  the 


second  of  ilie  two  passages  lefemed  ta 

'  Seneca,  Medea,  w.  376-380. 

Vraient  annis  aspcnla  Mils, 
Qaibiu  OoeAOut  TincnU  fpram 
Laxet,  et  Ingrais  patent  tellns, 
Tetbysqae  novo«  defcmt  orbes. 
Nee  sit  lerriB  vlUma  Thule. 
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Tindoubtedly  possessed  much  more  infonnation  in  detail  con- 
cerning all  the  portions  of  that  country  which  had  been  subject 
to  the  Carthaginians,  as  well  as  Numidia  and  Mauretania. 
But  of  the  western  or  Atlantic  coast  he  knew  nothing  more : 
and  while  he  rejected  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes  con- 
cerning Ceme  and  other  Carthaginian  settlements  on  that 
coast,  he  neglected  (strangely  enough)  to  avail  himself  of  the 
valuable  new  materials,  which  the  voyage  of  Polybius  must 
certainly  have  furnished  him. 

It  was  principally  with  respect  to  Europe,  and  especially 
the  western  and  northern  parts  of  that  continent  that  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  Strabo  was  greatly  in  advance  of  that 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  This  he  has  himself  pointed 
out  to  us ;  but  while  it  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  geographical  details  of  the  several  countries  described, 
and  the  nations  that  inhabited  them,  he  was  so  far  from  having 
acquired  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  their  position  and  rela- 
tions, that  his  general  map  of  Europe  is  even  more  faulty  than 
that  of  his  predecessor. 

§  15.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  lengthened  examin- 
ation into  which  Strabo  enters  of  the  geographical  positions 
assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  criticisms  of  his  successor 
Hipparchus,  for  the  information  thus  afforded  us  concerning 
their  rival  geographical  systems.  The  results  of  this  have 
been  already  considered.  Some  interesting  notices  are  also 
introduced  parenthetically  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
But  the  discussion  itself  is  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and 
serves  to  show  all  the  more  strongly  how  little  real  progress 
could  be  made  in  scientific  geography  so  long  as  all  accurate 
observations  were  wanting.  Strabo  himself  observes  that  not 
only  were  there  no  observations  of  latitude — as  determined  by 
the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  and  the  length  of  the  longest 
day — ^for  any  part  of  the  mountain  chain  supposed  to  extend 
across  Asia  from  Cilicia  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  but  that 
there  was  the  same  want  of  accurate  knowledge  with  reg€ird 
to  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  lUyria, 

VOL.  IL  Q 
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and  Germany.*  Even  where  observations  existed,  they  were 
often  so  defective  as  to  be  calculated  to  mislead  rather  than 
to  correct,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  great  astronomer  Hip- 
parchus  himself  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  grave 
error,  by  assigning  to  Byzantium  the  same  latitude  as  Massilia.^ 
The  want  of  observations  of  longitude  was  still  more  complete : 
and  the  conclusions  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to 
the  distances  from  east  to  west  across  the  continent  of  Asia 
were  the  result,  as  Strabo  repeatedly  tells  us,  of  the  examin- 
ation and  comparison  of  various  itineraries.^  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  only  means  open  to  the  geographer  under  such 
circumstances,  but  the  liability  to  error  which  must  always 
exist  in  the  computation  of  distances  from  itinerary  routes 
uncorrected  by  observations,  was  greatly  increased  in  this  case 
by  the  want  of  any  correct  bearings. 

Still  more  unsatisfactory  is  the  tedious  discussion  that  follows 
of  the  division  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  into  Sphragides  or 
"Seals" — a  discussion  which  after  all  leaves  us  (as  already 
remarked^)  almost  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  divisions  in  question.  It  is  in  fact  not  so 
much  an  examination  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  Eratos- 
thenes, as  of  the  objections  brought  against  certain  portions 
of  it  by  Hipparchus,  and  an  attempt — in  some  instances  cer- 
tainly successful — to  refute  these  objections.  But  such  a 
criticism  of  a  criticism,  where  the  original  work  is  lost  to  us, 
naturally  becomes  extremely  obscure,  and  Strabo  has  taken  no 
pains  to  put  his  readers  in  possession  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
division  in  consideration,  which  appears  to  have  been  peculiar 
to  Eratosthenes,  was  certainly  of  a  systematic  character,  and 
would  therefore  have  had  considerable  importance  in  its  bear- 
ings on  scientific  geography. 

§  16.  Strabo  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  geographical 
views  of  Fosidonius  and  Folybius,  and  in  the  course  of  this 


*  ii.  1,  p.  71.  »  See  Chap.  XVII.  p.  8.  •  u.  1,  pp.  69,  79. 

'  Chapter  XYI.  p.  654. 
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examination  has  fortunately  preserved*  to  us  the  account  given 
by  the  former  of  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus.  This  has 
been  akeady  fully  considered.®  With  this  exception  these  two 
sections  contain  very  little  of  any  real  value.  A  considerable 
space  is  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  the  division  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  into  zones — a  suggestion  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Parmenides,  but  which  was  developed  in  a  more 
systematic  form  by  Aristotle.  It  was  the  latter  who  first 
defined  them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
modem  geographers.  He  regarded  the  torrid  zone  as  com- 
prising the  space  on  each  side  of  the  equator  as  far  as  the 
tropics:  and  the  two  temperate  zones  as  extending  from  the 
tropics  to  the  arctic  circles.'  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if 
the  great  philosopher  had  here  used  the  term  "arctic  circles" 
in  the  same  sense  as  that  assigned  to  them  by  modem  geogra- 
phers, as  two  fixed  and  definite  circles  on  the  sphere,  analogous 
to  the  tropics.  But  the  ancients  in  general  used  the  term  in  a 
different  sense,  so  that  every  different  latitude  had  its  different 
arctic  circle:^  and  hence  both  Posidonius  and  Strabo  agreed 
in  censuring  Aristotle  for  adopting  as  the  limit  of  the  tempe- 
rate zone  a  boundary  that  was  itself  fluctuating  and  variable. 
The  former  writer  Sxed  as  the  limit  the  circle  where  the  vtsible 
arctic  circle  coincided  with  the  tropic,  which  is  in  fact  the 
same  thing  that  is  meant  by  the  modem  use  of  the  term  Arctic 
Circle,  and  is  probably  what  was  really  meant  by  Aristotle, 
however  he  may  have  expressed  himself. 

Polybius  had  departed  from  the  established  division  of  the 
earth  into  five  zones,  and  had  maintained  that  there  ought 
to  be  six,  regarding  those  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  extend- 
ing from  thence  to  the  tropics,  as  two  separate  zones.  This 
innovation  is  justly  rejected  by  Strabo,  who  however  evidently 


*  Chapter  XYIII.  p.  75.  and  wbich  therefore  separates  those 

'  Strabo,  ii.  2,  p.  94.  i  paraUels  which  are  always  above,  from 

'  The  term  ''  arctic  circle  "  was  gene-  i  those  which  are  partly  above  and  partly 

rally  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  |  below  the  horizon.    Of  course  in  this 

circle  in  the  heavens  parallel  to  the  I  sense  every   different  latitude  had  a 

equator  which  just  touches  the  horizon,  '  different  arctic  circle. 
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failed  to  see  that  all  suah  divisions  were  purely  arbitrary,  and 
merely  fixed  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  He  argues  also  at 
considerable  length  against  the  extension  of  the  term  **  torrid 
zone  **  to  the  whole  space  comprised  between  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  as  he  points  out, 
from  Syene  south  to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  was  not  only 
habitable,  but  known  to  be  inhabited.  The  whole  question 
here  arises  from  his  insisting  on  the  term  "  torrid  "  (Suucckov- 
fUvrf)  as  implying  a  region  so  burnt  up  with  heat  as  to  be 
absolutely  uninhabitable:  and  the  only  real  interest  in  this 
discussion  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  fixed  conviction  of  geographers  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  that 
there  was  such  a  zone  of  the  earth,  rendered  uninhabitable  by 
excess  of  heat,  just  as  the  arctic  regions  were  by  excessive 
cold  ;  and  which  in  consequence  formed  an  insuperable  barrier 
to  cdl  exploration  in  that  direction. 

§  17.  Having  thus  disposed  of  the  geographers  that  had  pre- 
ceded him,  Strabo  at  length  proceeds'  to  explain  the  outline 
of  his  own  views,  which  is  much  the  most  interesting  part  of 
his  introduction.  The  astronomical  and  mathematical  part  of 
his  subject  indeed  he  passes  over  very  briefly,  remarking  that 
on  these  subjects  the  geographer  may  content  himself  with 
taking  for  granted  the  conclusions  of  physical  philosophers 
and  mathematicians,  and  that  he  does  not  write  for  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  those  sciences.^  Thus  he 
begins  with  assuming  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe :  he  assumes  also  the  division  into 
five  zones,  and  the  circles  upon  the  sphere,  which  as  he  points 
out  have  been  derived  bom  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies — 
the  equator,  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac,  the  tropics,  and  the  arctic 
circles.^    He  adopts  also  the  measurement  of  the  earth's  cir* 


« iL5,§2,p.  no. 

*  Henoe,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned (Chapter  XVI.  p.  619),  he  cen- 
anres  Eratosthenes  for  dwelling  at 
onnecessary  length  upon  the  proof 
that  the  earth  was  a  sphere :  a  fact 


which  Strabo  himself  assnmes  as  gene- 
rally admitted. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  he  here  nses 
the  term  **  arctic  circles  "  as  something 
fixed  and  definite,  just  as  modem  geo- 
graphers do.     He  evidently  employs 
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cumference,  as  determined  by  Eratosthenes :  and  consequently 
his  division  of  each  great  circle  into  sixtieth  parts,  each  con- 
taining 4200  stadia,  which  is  equivalent  to  reckoning  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.^  He  then  points  out  that  the  whole  of  the  habit- 
able world  (17  olKovfUvrDy  with  which  alone  the  geographer  has 
to  deal,  is  comprised  within  a  portion  of  the  globe  bounded  by 
two  parallels  of  latitude,  and  two  meridians  of  longitude,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  quadrilateral  space  within  the  northern  hemisphere, 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  temperate  zone  of  that  hemisphere, 
but  occupying  little  more  than  a  third  of  its  whole  extent.* 

§  18.  The  form  of  the  habitable  world  he  compares  to  that 
of  a  cloak  (chlamys),  a  comparison  which  appears  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  in  his  time,^  on  account  of  its  upper  or 
northern  portions  being  supposed  to  be  much  more  contracted, 
while  it  spread  out  in  proceeding  southwards.  Its  greatest 
length  he  estimates  at  70,000  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  less 
than  30,000.  The  great  diminution  that  he  introduces  into 
this  last  dimension  proceeds  from  two  causes :  first,  that,  as 
already  stated,  he  discards  altogether  the  existence  of  Thule, 
or  of  any  habitable  land  so  far  north  as  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
regards  Ireland  as  the  most  northerly  of  all  known  lands :  next, 
that  he  rejects  the  latitude  assigned  by  former  geographers  to 
Massilia,  and  brings  it  down  much  farther  to  the  south  than 
its  true  position.  We  have  seen  that  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as 
Hipparchus  and  other  geographers,  agreed  in  placing  Massilia 
and  Byzantium  on  the  same  parcdlel  of  latitude — a  gross  error, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  city  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the 


the  term  aa  equivalent  to  what  be  calls 
elsewhere  "  the  circle  that  bounds  the 
frigid  zone."    k6kKos  &AAor  ro{n^  iro- 

T^  fiop^i^  fifua^Kupi^,  p.  1 12.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  he  elsewhere  (p. 
114)  refers  to  as  that  Srov  b  9tptvhs  rpo- 
wuchs  Apieruehs  yiperatf  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  same  with  what  we  call  in  modern 
usage  the  Arctic  Circle. 

»  Strabo,  ii.  5.§7,p.  113. 
*  *  Ibid.  {  6.    He  bere  applies  to  the 
quadrilatcxal  space  thas  measured  off  an 


the  boundary  or  frame  enclosing  the 
inhabited  world,  the  descriptive  epitliet 
of  air6tf9v\os:  a  term  used  for  the 
weight  employed  in  spinning,  and  for 
other  circular  and  conical  bodies ;  but 
which  would  seem  hardly  suitable  to  a 
definite  portion  cut  off  from  a  conoidal 
surface. 

vjitros.  Ibid.  Earlier  writers,  especially 
Posidonius,  had  compared  tlie  form  of 
the  inhabited  world  to  a  sling. 
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north  of  the  latter.  But  Strabo,  while  rejecting  the  obserra- 
tions  on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded,  fell  into  the 
strange  mistake  of  bringing  down  Massilia  still  farther  to  the 
south,  so  as  actually  to  place  it  as  much  to  the  south  of  Byzan- 
tium as  it  really  is  to  the  north.  Of  course  the  effect  of  this 
error  is  to  distort,  to  a  strange  extent,  the  whole  map  of  the 
Mediterranean.  But  its  influence  upon  the  portion  of  the  map 
of  Europe  to  the  north  is  not  less  unfortunate.  As  Massilia 
was  a  kind  of  cardinal  position  from  whence  he  measured  the 
breadth  of  Gkul  across  the  continent  to  the  Northern  Ocean, 
the  effect  was  to  bring  down  the  northern  coast  of  Gaul  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  same  latitude  with  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube !  As  at  the  same  time  he  adhered  to 
the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  Byzantium  by  Hipparchus, 
and  to  the  receiyed  notion  that  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
was  nearly  due  north  from  Byzantium,  he  placed  the  mouth  of 
that  river  (which  is  really  situated  in  about  46^  degrees  of 
N.  latitude)  in  the  same  parallel  with  the  northern  extremity 
of  Britain,  and  supposed  the  Boxolani,  who  in  his  time 
inhabited  the  tracts  adjoining  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Falus 
MsBotis,  to  be,  in  common  with  the  inhabitants  of  leme 
(Ireland)  the  most  northerly  people  in  the  known  world.® 

So  far  therefore  was  positiye  geography  from  having  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  nations  and  countries 
which  had  been  undoubtedly  acquired  in  the  interval  of  two 
centuries  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo,  that  it  had  actually 
receded ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  maps  drawn  according  to  the 
two  systems  will  show  that  that  of  the  older  geographer  was,  in 
regard  to  Europe  in  general,  and  especially  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  a  much  nearer  approximation  to  the  truth 
than  that  of  his  successor. 

§  19.  The  reasoning  by  which  Strabo  is  led  to  this  unfor- 
tunate conclusion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
data  on  which  geographers  were  accustomed  to  rely,  in  the 


•  ii.  5,  §  7.  i>.  114. 


Bbot.  1. 
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absence  of  trustworthy  observations.  Taking  for  granted  the 
correctness  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  drawn  by  Eratosthenes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Strait 
of  the  Columns  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
assumed  to  pass  through  the  Sicilian  Strait  and  the  Island  of 
Khodes,*  he  says  that  **  it  is  generally  agreed  "  that  the  course 
from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait  lies  '' through  the 
middle  of  the  sea."  Navigators  were  also  "  generally  agreed  " 
that  the  greatest  width  of  the  sea  from  the  bight  of  the 
Gaulish  Gulf  to  the  African  coast  did  not  exceed  5000  stadia. 
Massilia  therefore,  which  was  somewhat  to  the  south  of  the 
inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  must  be  less  than  half  this  distance 
(2500  stadia)  from  the  parallel  in  question.  But  the  distance 
fix)m  Bbodes  to  Byzantium  is  not  less  than  4900  stadia :  the 
latter  city,  therefore,  must  be  situated  far  to  the  north  of 
Massilia.^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  complication 
of  errors  involved  in  this  argument.  The  main  point  is  the 
assumption  that  the  voyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  Sicilian 
Strait  was  a  direct  course  from  west  to  east^  and  lay  through  the 
middle  of  the  sea  in  so  literal  a  sense  that  it  was  equidistant 
from  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  This  great  error  was 
undoubtedly  combined  in  Strabo's  mind  with  another,  which 
he  held  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  that  the  north 
coast  of  Africa  did  not  deviate  very  widely  from  a  straight  line, 
instead  of  advancing,  as  it  really  does,  so  far  to  the  north 
between  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  Cape  Bon,  as  to  render 
it  impossible  in  fact  to  hold  a  straight  course  eastward  from 
the  Straits. 

§  20.  He  considers  the  habitable  portion  of  the  world  to 
extend  4000  stadia  (400  G.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes — meaning  probably  the  city  of  that  name  ' 
— and  this  parallel  he  conceives  to  pass  to  the  north  of 


•  See  ChRpter  XVI.  p.  629. 

»  ii.  5,  $  8,  p.  115. 

'  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  631.    It  is  a 


striking  instance  of  the  vagueness  with 
wliieh  all  these  diecossioits  and  calcn* 
lutioiis  were  carried  on,  that  Strabo^ 
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leme.  That  island  he  describes  as  "barely  habitable  on 
account  of  the  cold,^  and  he  applies  the  same  remark  to  the 
Scythians  inhabiting  the  regions  farthest  known  to  the  north 
of  the  Borysthenes.  The  great  cold  of  these  countries,  which 
was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  their  colonies  first 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  naturally  led .  to  the  belief 
of  their  being  situated  much  farther  north  than  they  really 
are,  and  tended  strongly  to  confirm  the  erroneous  idea  of  their 
position  derived  from  mistaken  observations.    . 

The  southern  limit  he  places  about  3000  stadia  beyond 
Meroe,  or  8000  from  Syene,  which  he  takes  as  situated  on  the 
tropic.  This  line  he  considers  as  passing  through  the  land  of 
the  Automoli  or  Sembritae/  and  the  Land  of  Cinnamon ;  and 
regards  the  lands  farther  south  as  uninhabitable  from  excess 
of  heat.  In  regard  to  this  limit  therefore  he  followed  Era- 
tosthenes, though  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  very  clearly 
explained,  he  placed  it  at  8800  stadia  from  the  equator  instead 
of  8300,  which  was  the  distance  assigned  by  the  older  geo* 
grapher.* 

§  21.  Having  thus  considered  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
habitable  world  with  reference  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  Strabo 
proceeds  to  show  how  a  map  of  it  is  to  be  laid  down.*  This,  as 
he  points  out,  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  upon  a  globe,  where 
the  curved  lines  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude,  are  represented  by  similar  curves.  But  as  such  an 
artificial  globe,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  countries  being  repre- 
sented in  sufficient  detail,  would  require  to  be  not  less  than 
ten  feet  in  diameter,'  and  after  all,  but  a  small  part  of  it  would 
be  occupied  by  the  geographical  representation  of  known  lands. 


like  Eratosthenes,  always  contents 
himself  with  using  the  expression  **  the 
Borysthenes,"  without  defining  more 
accurately  the  point  referred  to. 

'  adA/«0S  hiit  il'vxof  oiKovfAtyrfyf  ii.  1, 
p.  72.  Agnin  in  another  passage  (p. 
115)  he  speaks  of  it  as  occupied  by 


»  See  Chapter  XYL  Note  C,  p.  664. 

•  ii.  5,  §  10,  p.  116. 

'  It  appean  that  a  globe  of  this  size 
had  actually  been  oonstrupted  by  a 
writer  named  Grates — ^probably  the 
Stoic  philosopher  of  the  name,  better 
known  for  his  commentaries  on  Homer 
and  Uesiod — ^to  which  Strabo  refers  as 


Kovyraoy  iia  ^vxos,  '  to  something  well  known  (tr^tpca^  «ca- 

•  ii.  5,  §  14,  p.  118.  0dir€p  t^  fcpar-^tiov,  I,  a). 
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few  people  could  procure  one,  and  in  general  they  must  be 
content  with  <a  map  on  a  plane  surface.  In  this  case,  as  he 
justly  observes,  all  the  lines  that  are  circles  on  the  globe  must 
be  represented  by  straight  lines,  parallel  with  the  equator  and 
the  meridian  respectively ;  a  proceeding  inevitably  productive 
of  error,  but  which  as  he  conceives  "  will  not  make  much  dif- 
ference;"* an  assertion  somewhat  startling  to  modern  geo- 
graphers, who  are  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  a  variety  of 
ingenious  contrivances  to  avoid,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  error 
resulting  from  such  a  process,  but  which  was  not  far  from  the 
truth  in  Strabo's  time.  For  the  greatest  error  arising  from 
such  a  mode  of  plane  projection  (to  use  the  modem  phrase), 
would  really  be  trifling  as  compared  with  those  resulting  from 
erroneous  estimates  of  distance,  and  the  want  of  any  accurate 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  therefore  proceeds, 
as  he  expressly  tells  us,*  throughout  the  rest  of  his  work,  to 
consider  the  countries  as  represented  on  a  plane  surface  in  the 
manner  above  described.  The  error  of  the  result  would  be 
indeed  comparatively  unimportant  in  separate  maps  of  each 
country,  and  would  only  assume  any  prominence  in  the  general 
map  of  the  Inhabited  World.^  Even  in  regard  to  this,  if  tfie 
parallel  of  36°  were  assumed  (as  it  certainly  was  by  Strabo,  in 
imitation  of  Eratosthenes)  as  the  fundamental  parallel,  with 
reference  to  which  the  map  was  constructed,  the  error  would 
have  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean;  while  with  regard  to  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  the  knowledge  of  them  was  as  yet 
much  too  imperfect  for  such  a  cause  to  produce  any  appreciable 
effect. 


*  9iolffu  y^Lp  fiucp6yf  4hy  iurrl  ray  kvK' 
\t»p,  r&p  Tf  tapaW^Xvy  icol  r&y  fj^trtifi- 
fiptvwp  .  .  .  €{t0€iea  ypdipctiJitp,  I.  e.  He 
afterwards  suggests  that  the  meridian 
lines  might  be  drawn  **  a  little  inclined 
towards  one  another  ; "  but  again  adds 
that  it  is  of  little  oonsequence. 

•  Ibid.  §  12.  p.  117. 

'  It  would  be  the  mpre  conspicuous 
in  this  case,  if,  as  Strabo  himself  recom- 


mends, such  a  map  were  not  less  than 
seven  feet  in  length.  (2.  e.) 

As  we  shaU  hereafter  see,  even 
Ptolemy,  while  giving  an  elaborate 
mode  of  projection  for  bis  general  map, 
was  contented  in  his  special  maps  of 
countries  with  laying  down  his  parallels 
of  latitude  and  longitude  as  straight 
lines  crossing  one  another  at  right 
angles. 
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§  22.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  in  detail,  Strabo  gives  a  general  outline^  of  the  whole, 
which  is  instructive  and  clearly  expressed.  The  "Inhabited 
World"  he  considered,  in  common  with  all  preceding  geo- 
graphers, except  Hipparchus,  to  be  a  vast  island,  snrronnded 
on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gnlfs,  were  inlets  or  arms.  But  by 
far  the  most  important  and  extensive  of  these  inlets,  as  he  tells 
us,  was  that  which  extended  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  on 
the  west  to  the  Euxine  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus  on  the  east.  For 
this  sea, — so  familiar  to  modem  geographers  by  the  name  of 
the  Mediterranean, — the  Greeks  had  no  distinctive  name, 
because  it  had  so  long  been  practically  the  only  one  known  to 
them ;  and  Strabo  can  only  distinguish  it  as  "  the  Inner "  or 
"  Our "  Sea.'*  But  he  was  fully  alive  to  its  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  as  affording  the  key  to  the  con- 
formation and  arrangement  of  all  the  countries  around  its 
shores,  and  giving  rise  by  its  numerous  arms  and  inlets  to  the 
broken  and  irregular  character  for  which  Europe  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  he  justly  regards 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its  superior  civilization  and 
political  importance.^  He  accordingly  proceeds  to  describe  at 
considerable  length  the  form  and  dimensions  of  this  sea,  as 
well  as  of  its  subordinate  portions,  the  Adriatic,  u^gean,  Pro- 
pontis  and  Euxine.  We  have  already  seen  how  erroneous 
were  his  conceptions  of  the  general  form  of  the  Mediterranean 
especially  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Africa.  With  respect  to  its  length  he 
was  better  informed;  he  reckoned  12,000  stadia  from  the 
Columns  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  9000  from  thence  to  the  coast 
of  Caria  opposite  to  Ehodes,  and  5000  from  thence  to  the  head 


'  11  ivrhs  leai  KtiSt  rifMS  Xtyofitvii  0^       the   Bomane^  not   having  apparently 


Xarro,  ii.  5,  §  18,  p.  121.  In  the  Bub- 
seqnent  exposition  he  never  calls  it 
otherwifie  than  ri  irodV  iiftas  SdXwrroj 
even  the  appellation  of  ri  irrhs  BdKarrtu, 
corresponding  to  the  Internum  Mare  of 


passed  into  established  use,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  I^tin  appellation. 

*  Ibid.  p.   122.      rphs  Sirayra  ik  rk 
ToiadrtLf  »t  f^y,  ri  rap*  ^fup   0d\€trra 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  This  gives  26,000  stadia  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean;  a  computation  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  followed  Eratosthenes,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  differs  from  the  truth  by  little  more  than  a  fifth.^ 

Many  others  of  his  distances  present  in  like  manner  a  very 
fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  though  almost  invariably 
erring  more  or  less  on  the  side  of  excess.  The  fact  appears 
to  be,  that  deficient  as  the  ancients  were  in  any  mode  of 
measuring  distances  at  sea,  the  rough  estimates  formed  by 
navigators  came  to  be  a  reasonable  approach  to  the  truth 
where  the  distances  were  habitually  traversed.  Hence  their 
approximate  correctness  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
strange  misconceptions  entertained  even  by  such  a  geographer 
as  Strabo  of  the  relative  position  and  configuration  of  the 
countries  that  surrounded  the  Mediterranean. 

§  23.  The  same  remark  applies  still  more  strongly  to  his 
description  of  the  countries  themselves.  Even  with  regard 
to  such  provinces  as  Spain  and  Gaul,  which  he  himself 
describes  as  being  well  known  to  the  geographer  in  his  time, 
since  they  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Bome,  his 
geographical  conceptions  were  strangely  wide  of  the  truth. 
Thus  he  describes  the  Pyrenees  as  forming  a  continuous  chain 
from  one  sea  to  the  other,  in  a  line  from  north  to  south :  and 
having  their  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  Ehine  (!)  *  Again, 
he  not  only  supposed  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent) to  be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  ignoring 
altogether  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Portugal  projects 
to  the  westward,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus:  but  he  was 
equally  ignorant,  or  negligent,  of  the  still  greater  projection 
of  the  coast  of  Gaul  between  the  mouths  of  the  Seine  and 
Loire,  forming  the  great  Armorican  peninsula,  and  he  describes 


*  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  634. 

*  In  defining  the  boundaries  of  Qanl 
he  tells  ns  that  it  was  limited  on  iJtie 
west  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  Rhine,  which  was  parallel  with 
the  I^rences  (&ir^  fitv  Hfftws  6pl(ti  rh. 


Uvfrrivcua  tpnn^  irpo<rairr6fA€ya  rris  iKori- 
pwBtv  0a\6rrr7is  .  .  .  ieirh  Si  r&v  iyarth- 
Actfv  6  'P^ros  irapdWriXos  &v  r$  TTup^io;, 
iv.  1,  p.  177.  Ho  again  repeats  tlie 
same  stetcmcnt,  ii.  5,  p.  128. 
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the  Gaulish  Gulf  on  the  Ocean  (the  Bay  of  Biscay)  "  as  looking 
towards  the  north  and  towards  Britain."  He  appears  indeed 
to  have  conceived  the  northern  coasts  of  Gaul  as  preserving 
much  the  same  general  direction  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bhine,  and  that  the  four  great  rivers,  the 
Garumna  (Garonne),  the  Liger  (Loire),  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and 
the  Bhine,  pursued  parallel  courses  from  S.  to  N/  The  mouths 
of  these  rivers  he  describes  as  being  all  of  them  opposite  to 
Britain,  and  consequently  affording  the  most  convenient  places 
of  passage  to  that  island/  Britain  itself  was  a  great  triangle, 
having  its  longest  side  opposite  to  Gaul,  and  extending  about 
5000  stadia  (500  G.  miles)  in  length,  so  that  its  south-eastern 
promontory  of  Cantium,  or  Kent,  was  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Bhine,  and  the  south-western' to  Aquitania  and  the 
Pyrenees.* 

§  24.  Even  his  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  still  very  imperfect.  Though  in  one  passage 
he  describes  Italy,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,'  it  is  evident  that  in  accordance 
with  his  views  concerning  the  position  of  Massilia  and  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  could  not  have  found 
space  for  it,  without  extending  it  much  more  to  the  east 
than  it  really  does,  so  that  he  must  have  given  it  an  elongated 
form,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  it  assumed  on  the  Ptole- 
maic maps,  but  extending  still  more  from  west  to  east,  and 
then  curving  round  at  its  extremity,  so  as  to  descend  to  the 
Sicilian  Strait.  His  notion  of  Sicily  was  still  more  erroneous. 
He  was  of  course  well  aware  of  the  triangular  form  of  the 
island — an  idea  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  period — 
but  he  supposed  the  coast  from  the  promontory  of  Pelorus 
adjoining  the  Sicilian  Strait  to  that  of  Pachynus  to  have  a 
general  direction  from  east  to  west  instead  of  from  north  to 


*  This  he  expressly  states  with  re- 
gard to  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire, 
that  ttiey  were  hoth  parallel  with  the 

Pyrenees  (iv.  2,  p.  190X  and  again  (p.  *  ii.  5,  §  28,  p.  128. 

192)  that  tbc  Seine  was  paiaUel  wiUi 


the  Rhine. 
'  iv.  5,  p.  199. 
*  Ibid.,  and  see  ii.  5,  p.  128. 
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south,  while  that  of  Lilybaeum  was  brought  down  much  to  the 
south  of  Pachynus,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  about  the  real 
distance  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  interval  between  the  two 
he  estimates  at  1500  stadia,  which  considerably  ^exceeds  the 
truth,  but  not  more  than  do  most  of  his  maritime  distances.^ 
This  was  of  course  a  passage  frequently  made,  and  no  great 
error  could  exist  with  regard  to  it:  but  as  Strabo  had  an 
entirely  erroneous  notion  of  the  latitude  of  Carthage,  which  he 
placed  more  than  5^  degrees  to  the  south  of  its  true  position, 
he  was  compelled  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  the  island 
in  order  to  make  it  fit  with  his  assumed  hypothesis,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  the  well-known  fact  of  its  proximity  to  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

He  must  have  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  similcur  di£Sculty 
with  regard  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  he  gives  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  correctly 
tells  us  that  they  extended  in  a  line  towards  the  south  and 
Africa.^  At  the  same  time  he  estimates  the  distance  from  the 
southern  point  of  Sardinia  to  the  coast  of  Africa  at  2400  stadia, 
a  statement  greatly  exceeding  the  truth,^  and  which,  if  it  be 
added  to  the  measurements  given  of  the  two  islands  and  the 
intervening  strait,  would  give  a  result  considerably  greater 
than  the  whole  breadth  which  he  has  assumed  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  became  therefore  necessary  to  place  the  two 
islands  in  a  direction  deviating  materially  from  that  which  he 
has  himself  stated  them  to  occupy. 


^  He  here  (vi.  p.  267)  speaks  of  this 
distance  as  robhdxic^oy  Ulapfjui  M 
Ai0{ftiy,  but  adds  the  words  ircpl  Kapxv- 
66pa :  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  he 
was  reaUy  thinking  not  of  the  shortest 
passage  to  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point 
of  Africa  (the  distance  of  which  from 
Lilybffium  is  less  than  80  G.  miles), 
but  of  that  to  Carthage  itself,  which  is 
nearly  40  miles  further. 

'  iTtiyiiiKtii  8'€i(r2  ical  irafid(AAi|Aoi  (rx<- 
80V  oT  tp«Tt,  ^irl  v6rov  ital  Aifiviiv  rcrpofi- 
/i4imi,y.  2,  §  8.  But  of  the  three  islands 
here  mentioned,  one  is  iEthalia  (Elba), 


which  cannot,  with  any  reasonable 
allowance  for  vagueness  of  expression, 
be  described  as  parallel  to  the  other 
two. 

'  The  error  is  in  this  instance  the 
more  surprising  as  the  distance  was 
already  much  more  correctly  given  by 
the  early  geographer  Scylax,  who  states 
that  it  was  a  day  and  a  night's  voyage, 
equivalent,  accordins:  to  his  mode  of 
computation,  to  1000  stadia,  an  esti- 
mate very  near  the  truth.  (Scylax, 
Periplm,  §7.)  See  Chapter  XI.  p.  387, 
note. 
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§  25.  So  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  different  statements  of 
Strabo  with  one  another,  and  to  represent  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  countries  bordering  its  shores  in  the  positions  which  he 
appears  to  have  conceived  them  as  occupying,  that  it  has  been 
supposed  he  did  not  himseK  attempt  to  represent  them  on  a 
map,  and  was  content  to  adopt  the  map  of  the  world  as  settled 
by  Eratosthenes,  pointing  out  and  correcting  certain  errors 
in  it  by  verbal  criticism.  But  this  seems  most  improbable, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  gives 
directions  for  the  construction  of  such  a  map,  so  as  to  enable 
any  of  his  readers  to  frame  one  for  themselves.  It  is  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  drew  out  a  map  of  the  world,  based 
for  the  most  part  upon  that  of  Eratosthenes  (from  whose  system 
as  a  whole  he  did  not  deviate  widely),  but  introducing  such 
corrections  and  alterations  as  he  deemed  necessary,  where  he 
had,  or  supposed  that  he  had,  better  information  than  the  older 
geographer.  But  in  so  doing  where  he  found  the  data  fur- 
nished him  by  previous  authors  at  variance,  or  even  contra- 
dictory with  one  another,  he  would  probably  settle  the  matter 
in  a  summary  manner  by  some  compromise  satisfactory  to  his 
own  mind. 

How  little  indeed  he  aimed  at  anything  Uke  geographical 
accuracy,  and  how  vague  were  the  statements  upon  which  he 
had  to  rely  can  hardly  be  better  shown  than  by  taking  an 
island  so  well  known  as  that  of  Crete,  the  position  of  which 
might  be  supposed  to  be  familiar  to  all.  He  tells  us,  first,  that 
according  to  Sosicrates,  who  was  considered  by  Apollodorus 
to  be  the  most  accurate  writer  concerning  the  island,  it  was 
more  than  2300  stadia  in  length :  while  Hieronymus  gave  the 
length  as  only  2000  stadia,  and  Artemidorus,  who  reckoned  the 
circumference  as  only  4100  stadia,  must  have  made  the  length 
much  less.*    Again,  in  regard  to  its  position  with  relation  to 


*  Strabo,  X.  pp.  474,  475.  All  these 
statements  greatly  exceed  the  truth. 
The  actaal  length  of  the  ij<land,  as 
measured  on  a  map  in  a  direct  line, 
does  not  exceed  140  G.  miles,  or  1400 
stadia.    The  estimates  cited  by  Strabo 


were  doubtless  founded  on  itinerary 
measurements,  which  would  hare  been 
particularly  fallacious  in  the  case  of  an 
island  of  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a 
character. 
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the  surrounding  countries,  he  tells  us  that  its  south-western 
extremity,  Cape  Kjriu  Metopon,  was  distant  from  the  Cyrenwca 
two  days  and  two  nights'  Toyage,  while  Cape  Sammonium,  the 
eastern  promontory,  was  four  days  and  four  nights'  voyage  from 
Egypt,  but  others  said  only  three  (!).  This  distance  was 
reckoned  by  some  at  5000  stadia,  by  others  at  less  (!).^  He 
however  tells  us  more  definitely  in  one  place  that  Cape 
Cimarus,  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island,  was  700  stadia 
from  Cape  Malea,  in  another  that  Cape  Sammonium  was 
1000  stadia  from  Bhodes/  Here  he  appears  to  have  been 
following  some  better  authorities  and  these  two  last  statements 
are  not  far  from  the  truth :  and  yet  so  little  real  idea  had  he 
of  the  true  position  of  the  island  that  he  says,  its  eastern  pro- 
montory, Cape  Sammonium,  does  not  project  far  to  the  east  of 
Sunium  (!)J  It  is  evident  either  that  he  never  attempted  to 
reconcile  these  varying  and  coifnicting  statements  so  as  to 
represent  his  own  geographical  ideas  upon  a  map,  or  that  he 
solved  the  difficulties  thus  arising  by  some  process  of  which 
he  has  left  us  no  indication. 


Section  2. — Descriptive  Geography. — Europe. 

§  1.  In  his  third  book  Strabo  commences  the  particular 
'description  of  the  diflferent  countries  of  Europe,  beginning 
with  Spain,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  third  book  is  devoted. 
His  description  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  is  marked  at  once 
by  the  chief  merits  as  well  as  the  chief  defects  that  characterize 
his  work  in  general.  We  have  already  seen  how  imperfect 
was  his  idea  of  its  geographical  form  and  position,  and  how 
distorted  his  conception  of  its  appearance  on  a  map.     But  he 


•  Strabo,  x.  p.  475. 

•  IbicL  p.  475  ;  ii.  4,  p.  106.  ^ 

^  Ibid.  p.  474,  (nrdpwtiTTov  rov  ^ouylov 
06  wo\b  irp6s  l».  The  difference  in 
longitude  between  the  two  points  retUly 


exceeds  2{  degrees.  It  would  haye 
been  nearer  the  truth  to  have  said  that 
the  weMem  extremity  of  Crete  was  not 
far  to  the  west  of  Sunium. 
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was  well  acqnaiiited  with  its  leading  geographical  features :  the 
great  rivers  that  traversed  it  from  east  to  west,  the  Bsetis 
(Guadalquivir),  the  Anas  (Guadiana),  the  Tagus,  the  Durius 
(Douro),  and  the  Minius  (Minho):  as  well  as  the  Iberus  or 
Ebro,  which  however  he  considered  as  having  its  course 
parallel  with  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  consequently 
flowing  from  N.  to  S.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ebro,  and  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees,  was  a  chain  of  mountains 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Idubeda,  and  which  he  describes 
as  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tagus  and  Durius.  From  the 
middle  of  this  range  branches  off  another  called  Orospeda 
which  trends  to  the  westward,  and  ultimately  takes  a  turn  to 
the  south.  Beginning  at  first  with  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
it  gradually  rises  in  height  till  it  joins  the  range  that  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Bsetis  from  the  coast  near  Malaca  (the  Sierra 
Nevada),  which  he  regarded  as  the  main  continuation  of  this 
central  chain,  while  other  parallel  ridges  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Bsetis  contained  the  mines  for  which  Spain  was  so  famous. 
The  Anas  and  the  Bsetis  had  their  sources  near  one  another 
in  the  range  of  Orospeda:  they  are  correctly  described  as 
flowing  at  first  to  the  west  and  then  turning  off  more  towards 
the  south.  Imperfect  as  is  this  outline  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  it  shows  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
leading  features  of  the  country,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 
the  manner  in  which  those  features  determine  the  character* 
and  conformation  of  its  different  regions. 

§  2.  The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
adjoining  the  Ocean,  he  correctly  describes  as  occupied  by 
a  tract  of  mountainous  country,  extending  from  the  headland 
of  Nerium  (Cape  Finisterre)  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees : 
and  the  nations  inhabiting  this  quarter,  the  Callsuci,  Astures 
and  Cantabri,  which  had  but  lately  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  were  still  lawless  and  predatory  tribes, 
living  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The  account  given  of 
their  habits  of  life  and  customs,  which  must  have  been  taken 
by  Strabo  from  previous  writers,  may  probably  refer  to  a  period 
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somewhat  earlier  than  that  at  which  he  wrote,  but  it  is  at  all 
events  curious  and  interesting.  Some  of  their  peculiarities 
were  indeed,  as  he  himself  remarks,  common  also  to  the  Gauls 
as  well  as  to  the  Thracians  and  Scythians,^  and  were  probably 
inherent  in  their  mode  of  life  and  the  stage  of  semi-civilization 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  rather  than  belonging  to  them 
as  a  race.  The  Lusitanians  on  the  west,  &om  the  promontory 
of  the  Artabri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  partook  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  same  characteristics,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  and  fertile  districts  having  gradually  been  compelled 
by  the  continued  incursions  of  their  ruder  neighbours  to  adopt 
their  warlike  and  desultory  habits :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hither  province,  as  it  had  long  been  called,'  occupying  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  a  much  more  civilized 
state,  and  even  the  Celtiberian  tribes  of  the  interior,  which 
had  cost  the  Eomans  such  repeated  and  long  continued  efforts 
to  subdue  them,  were  gradually  settling  down  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Roman  civilization  and  of  the  numerous  Eoman 
colonies  that  had  been  established  among  them.  The  province 
of  B«etica  on  the  other  hand,  which  was  occupied  principally 
by  the  Turdetani  in  the  valley  of  the  Bsetis,  and  the  Bastelani 
between  them  and  the  sea  coast,  was  not  only  completely 
tranquil  and  civilized,  but  had  become  Bomanized  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  almost  entirely  laid  aside  the  use  of  the 
native  language,  and  adopted  Latin  in  its  stead.^ 

This  result  was  mainly  owing  to  the  great  natural  fertility  of 
the  country.  Strabo  can  indeed  hardly  find  words  to  express  his 
admiration  of  the  richness  of  Turdetania,  the  modem  Andalusia, 
which  had  from  the  earliest  times  been  proverbial  for  its  wealth, 
under  the  name  of  Tartessus,^  and  had  continued  to  enjoy  the 


*  iii.  4,  p.  165. 

'  The  distinction  between  the  two 
provinces  had  been  established  from  an 
early  period,  and  still  subsisted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (iiL  4.  p.  166),  though, 
as  he  obserres,  the  political  limits  of 
the  divisions  fluctuated  from  time  to 
time. 

VOL.  II. 


»  Strabo,  iu.  2,  p.  151. 

'  See  the  weU-known  passage  of 
Herodotus  (i.  163),  and  those  quoted 
from  other  writers  bv  Strabo  (iii.  2, 
§  13,  pp.  150,  151).  In  Strabo's  time 
the  name  bad  become  quite  obsolete, 
and  he  himself  points  out  its  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  use  by  earlier  writers, 

B 
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same  pre-eminence  under  the  Phoenicians^  Carthaginians,  and 
Romans.  It  not  only  produced  com,  wine,  and  oil  in  great 
abundance,  but  wool  of  first-rate  excellence,^  honey,  wax,  pitch, 
kermes,  and  vermilion  (cinnabar)  ;  while  the  sea-coast  furnished 
salt-fish  in  quantities  equal  to  that  of  the  Euxine.  The  mouths 
of  the  rivers  and  the  estuaries  formed  by  the  action  of  the  tides 
gave  peculiar  advantage  for  the  export  of  these  various  com- 
modities :  hence  an  active  and  constant  trade  was  carried  on, 
and  the  ships  of  Turdetania  that  sailed  from  thence  to  Dicse- 
archia  and  Ostia — the  two  ports  of  Rome — were  the  largest  of 
all  that  were  seen  in  those  great  centres  of  commerce.^ 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  varied  sources  of  wealth,  Strabo 
dwells  above  all  upon  the  extraordinary  mineral  riches  of  this 
favoured  tract.  In  this  respect  indeed  the  south  of  Spain 
enjoyed  a  reputation  in  ancient  times  similar  to  that  of  Mexico 
or  Peru  down  to  our  own  day.  Gold,  silver,  brass  (copper), 
and  iron  were  found  in  quantities,  as  well  as  of  a  quality, 
unsurpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Grold  was  not  only 
obtained  by  digging,  but  by  simple  washing.  The  other  metals 
were  all  derived  from  mines;  and  these  were  worked  prin- 
cipally in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Baetis,  and 
extending  from  thence  towards  New  Carthage:  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  silver  mines  being  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  these  had 
given  employment  to  40,000  workmen,  and  were  said  to  have 
yielded  25,000  drachms  (about  £900)  a  day ;  but  in  Strabo's 
time  the  mines  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  persons, 
and  the  produce  had  apparently  fallen  off.^ 


some  of  whom  applied  it  to  the  whole  *  Strabo,  iii.  2,  §§  8-10,  p.  146.    It 

ooantry,  some  to  a  town,  some  to  a  is  amusing  to  find  him  noticing  among 

river.     The  last  was  unquestionably  other   advantages   of  Turdetania,  its 

the  same  with  the  Bietis  or  Ouadal-  freedom  from  all  destructive  wild  beasts 

quivir.  (r&v  6\f0plwy  Oripiww),  except  rahbiis  (!), 

'  8o  highly  was  the  wool  of  this  which  abounded  so  muoh  in  all  pe^ 
part  of  Spain  valued,  that,  as  he  assures  '   of  Spain  as  to  do  great  damage  to  the 

us,   rams  for  breeding  purposes  had  crops.    They  were  killed  by  means  of 

been  known  to  fetch  as  much  as  a  talent  ferrets  (^oAar  i,ypids)j  the  use  of  which 

each.  he  describes  exactly  as  it  is  practised 

*  iii.  2,  §  6,  p.  145.  at  the  present  day  (Ih  §  6).    He  relates 
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§  3.  It  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  his  description  both 
of  the  natural  productions  and  physical  peculiarities  of  Spain, 
and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  Strabo 
appears  to  have  relied  almost  exclusively  upon  Greek  autho- 
rities, his  statements  being  derived  principally  from  Polybius, 
Artemidorus,  and  Posidonius.  He  indeed  speaks  in  one 
passage*  in  very  disparaging  terms  of  the  Boman  writers  in 
general,  whom  he  accuses  of  doing  little  but  copy  the  Greeks ; 
but  it  seems  impossible  that  their  historians,  in  relating  their 
long-continued  wars  with  the  Spaniards,  should  not  have  con- 
tributed many  fects  to  the  geography  of  the  country.  The 
construction  of  roads  in  all  directions  through  Spain,  and  the 
itineraries  which  must  certainly  have  existed  in  his  day  of  the 
stations  and  distances  along  these,  would  also  have  furnished 
most  valuable  materials  to  a  geographer  that  was  able  to  appre^ 
ciate  them.  But  no  attempt  is  made  by  Strabo  to  turn  to 
account  these  sources  of  information.  The  only  instance  in 
which  he  especially  refers  to  the  Boman  campaigns  is  that  of 
D.  Brutus  Galliucus  against  the  Lusitanians,  and  the  particulars 
of  this  he  probably  learnt  from  Polybius.'  Even  where  he 
adverts  to  the  construction  by  the  Romans  of  a  great  highway 
fr*om  the  Pyrenees  through  Tarraco  and  Saguntum  to  the 
frontiers  of  Baitica,  and  thence  on  to  Corduba  and  Gades,  he 
gives  no  account  of  the  distances ;  and  contents  himself  with 
telling  us  that  Julius  Caesar  accomplished  the  journey  from 
Borne  to  his  camp  at  Obulco  on  his  way  to  Munda  in  twenty- 
seven  days.* 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  names  of  towns  and  of  the  native 


on  this  ocoasion  the  weU-known  story 
of  the  inhahitants  of  the  Gymnesian 
Islands  (Iviza  and  Formentera),  having 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Roman  govern- 
ment to  represent  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the 
multitude  of  these  animals.  What  hap- 
pened in  the  island  of  Porto  Santo 
after  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese 
shows  that  this  may  have  been  no 
oxaggeratioQ. 


•  Ibid.  4,  p.  166. 

'  iii.  3,  p.  152.  The  campaigns  of 
D.  Brutus  against  the  Lusitanians  and 
Callaici  or  €rall»ciaQ8,  by  which  he 
earned  the  surname  of  Gallaicus,  took 
place  in  b.c.  138-135,  a  few  years  onl^ 
oefore  Polybius  was  in  Spain  with  his 
friend  Soipio  during  the  Numantine 
War. 

•  iu.  4,  §  9,  p.  160. 
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tribes  in  Spain,  Strabo  has  made  a  judicious  selection,  and 
must  have  followed  good  authorities,  as  almost  all  the  names 
he  mentions  are  well  known  from  other  sources,  and  must  have 
been  places  of  some  importance.  At  the  same  time  he  avoids 
the  error  into  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  subsequently  fell,  of 
loading  their  pages  with  obscure  and  insignificant  names.  He 
indeed  adds  some  judicious  remarks*  on  the  proneness  of 
geographical  as  well  as  historical  writers  to  bestow  the  title  of 
towns  and  cities  on  places  that  were,  in  fact,  mere  villages.  It 
was  thus  that  some  writers  asserted  that  there  were  more  than 
a  thousand  cities  (iroXjet^)  in  Spain ;  and  even  Polybius  affirmed 
that  Tiberius  Gracchus  took  or  destroyed  three  hundred  eUies 
in  Celtiberia  alone.  This  exaggeration,  as  he  points  out,  was 
the  more  inexcusable  in  the  case  of  Spain,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior  for  the  most  part  lived  wholly  in  villages,  and  the 
barren  and  rugged  character  of  the  country  was  ill  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  towns.^ 

§  4.  In  the  last  section  of  the  third  book  Strabo  treats  of  the 
islands  adjacent  to  Spain,  and  describes  at  some  length  the 
Balearic  Islands,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pityusse,  both  of 
which  were  in  his  day  well  known:  the  former  especially 
having  received  two  Boman  colonies.  He  then  gives  a  long 
account  of  Gadeira  (Gades),  which  was  still  at  this  period  one 
of  the  most  important  emporia  of  commerce  in  the  world ;  and 
enters  into  somewhat  idle  disquisitions  as  to  its  relations  with 
the  fabulous  island  of  Erytheia,  the  abode  of  king  Geryones. 
In  conclusion,  he  mentions  the  celebrated  Cassiterides,  which 
he  describes  as  ten  in  number,  lying  close  together,  but  far  out 
to  sea  to  the  north  of  the  port  of  the  Artabri,  from  which  they 
were  separated  by  a  wider  extent  of  sea  than  that  between  Gaul 


•  Strabo,  iiL  4,  §  IST  p.  163. 

'  It  aeeniB  strsDge  to  us  at  first  to 
find  the  broad  oom-growiiig  plains  of 
Old  and  New  Castile  incluaed  in  this 
character,  as  wild  and  barren  regions, 
supporting  but  a  scanty  population. 
But  their  inclement  climate  was  alone 
sufficient  to  produce  this  impression  to 


a  Greek  or  Italian,  and  even  at  the 
pretsent  day  a  recent  writer  speaks  of 
**the  trackless,  lonely/  wind-blown 
plains  "  of  Castile  as  much  exposed  to 
drought,  notwithstanding  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  thinly-peopled  in  con- 
sequence. 
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and  Britain.^  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  wearing  long 
black  garments,  and  walking  about  with  long  wands  in  their 
hands,  looking  like  the  Furies  of  tragedy.  They  traded  in  tin 
and  lead,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  pottery,  salt,  and 
bronze  vessels.  The  trade  with  these  islands  had  for  a  long 
time  been  confined  to  the  Phoenicians  from  Gades,  but  had 
been  opened  out  to  the  Bomans  by  P.  Crassus,  who  visited 
them  in  person,  and  from  that  time  the  intercourse  was  carried 
on  briskly.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  he  says  nothing,  either  here  or  else- 
where, of  the  proximity  of  the  Tin  Islands  to  Britain:^  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  them  only  with  reference  to  Spain,  and 
in  connexion  with  Gades,  from  whence  the  trade  with  them  had 
originally  been  carried  on. 

§  5.  The  fourth  book  is  devoted  to  Gaul,  Britain  and  the 
Alps.  His  ideas  concerning  the  form  and  position  of  Gaul 
have  already  been  explained,  and  we  have  seen  how  widely 
they  departed  from  the  truth.  But  erroneous  as  were  his 
notions  in  a  strictly  geographical  sense,  he  was,  as  in  the  case 
of  Spain,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the 
country,  the  nations  that  inhabited  it,  and  the  main  geogra- 
phical features  that  determined  its  conformation.  Besides  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  he  describes  the  Cemmenus  (Cevennes) 
as  a  chain  of  mountains,  branching  off  from  the  Pyrenees,  at 
right  angles,  and  extending  to  the  centre  of  Gaul,  where  it 
gradually  sank  into  the  plain.    He  mentions  also  the  Jura, 


*  ill.  5,  §  11,  p.  175.     al  8i  Kottitc- 

X«y  wpin  ipKTOv  iarh  rov  rw  *Aprd$pwv 
kifidvos  wtkdyuu. 


Britain. 

*  It  may  be  remembered  that  no  men- 
tion of  the  Cassiterides  is  found  in 
Cesar.    In  another  paasRg^  indeed  (ii. 


'  Ibid.  p.  176.    It  can  scarcely  be   1  5,  p.  120X  Strabo  speaks  of  them  aa 
doubted  that  this  Publios  Crassus  is  <  lying  in  the  open  sea  north  of  the 


the  same  as  the  lieutenant  of  CsBsar,      Artabri,  **in  about  the  same  latitude 


who  subdued  the  Armorican  tribes  in 
Gaul,  and  yisited  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Ocean  (Caesar,  B,  6.  iL  34^ ; 
but  it  is  strange  Uiat  if  Strabo  had 
access  to  the  information  which  he  col- 
lected, he  should  still  oonncct  the  Cas- 


siterides  with  8pain,  instead  of  Gaul  or   ■  immediate  yicinity. 


as  Britain:"  1^0-01  TrtKdyimf  narit  rh 
BperraytK6v  rws  icXifia  itp6fAfrtu,  the 
south-western  angle  of  which  he  re- 
garded as  facing  the  Pyrenees  I  But 
this  yery  phrase  eyidently  excludes 
the  supposition  that  they  were  in  itn 
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under  the  name  of  lourasios,  and  describes  it  as  separating  the 
Helvetii  from  the  Sequani,  who  inhabited  the  region  known  in 
modem  times  as  Franche  Comte.^    With  the  Bhone  and  its 
tributaries  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  describes  very  cor- 
rectly the  confluence  of  the  Dubis  (Doubs)  with  the  Arar 
(Saone),  and  that  of  the  latter  river  with  the  Rhone,  but  he 
erroneously  supposed  both  the  Arar  and  the  Dubis — as  well  as 
the  Sequana  (Seine) — ^to  take  their  rise  in  the  Alps — showing 
how  vague  was  his  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  diflTerent 
mountain-chains  in  this  part  of  Gaul/     He  was  fjEtmiliar  also, 
as  already  mentioned,  with  the  great  rivers  that  flowed  into 
the  Ocean — the  Garonne,  Loire,  and  Seine — all  of  which  he 
conceived  to   flow,  in  a  general  way,  from  south  to  north, 
parallel  with  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees.     And  he  was  fully 
alive  to  the  remarkable  advantages  derived  by  Gaul  from  the 
facilities  of  internal  communication  afforded  by  these  rivers, 
which  approached  so  near  to  each  other  that  a  very  short 
passage  over  land  was  needed  from  the  Saone  to  the  Seine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Loire  on  the  other.' 
These  facilities  were  in  his  time  turned  extensively  to  account : 
and  a  flourishing  transit  trade  was  carried  on  from  the  ports  on 
the  Ocean  to  tliose  of  Narbo  and  Massilia  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne 
was  already  an  important  emporium  of  trade.    The  names  of 
the  sea  ports  at  the  mouths  of  the  other  two  great  rivers,  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  Strabo  has  unfortunately  omitted  to  men- 
tion.   Corbilo,  which  had  formerly  been  the  chief  port  on  the 
Loire,^  had  in  his  time  ceased  to  exist. 

§  6.  His  description  of  the  Roman  Province,  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  as  it  was  now  beginning  to  be  called,  is  minute  and 
accurate,  and  he  clearly  points  out  the  difference  of  its  climate, 
which  distinguished  it  from  other  parts  of  Gaul,  and  more 
nearly  approached  to  that  of  Italy.'    With  the  rest  of  Gaul  his 

*  iv.  8,  §  4.  p.  193.  I  See  Chapter  XVII.  p.  19. 

*  iT.  3,  §  2,  p.  192.  I  •  iv.  p.  178.     The  whole  of  the  Nar- 
^  iv.  1,  §  H,  p.  189.  ,  bonitiB  (he  says)    produces  the  same 

*  Poljb.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  2,  §  1,  p.  190.   *  fniits  as  Italy.    But  as  you  advance  to 
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acquaintance  was  comparatively  superficial,  but  he  had  here 
an  excellent  authority  before  him  in  Csesar,  of  whose  Com- 
mentaries he  made  great  use,  and  whom  he  generally  follows 
in  regard  to  the  names  and  divisions  of  the  Gaulish  tribes.  A 
more  recent  authority  was  indeed  available  in  his  time  in  the 
inscription  on  the  altar  at  Lyons  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus 
by  the  combined  nations  of  Gaul,  and  which  bore  the  names  of 
sixty  tribes  or  states  (civitates).^  But  Strabo  does  not  appear 
to  have  derived  any  assistance  from  the  materials  furnished 
by  this  document.  Nor  do  we  find  him  making  any  use, 
for  the  purposes  of  his  geographical  description,  of  the  lines  of 
road  which  the  Bomans  had  already  constructed  through  the 
country :  though  he  himself  tells  us  that  Agrippa  had  made 
four  such  lines  of  highway,  all  proceeding  from  Lugdunum 
(Lyons)  as  a  centre.  The  first  of  these  proceeded  through  the 
Cevennes  to  the  Santones  and  Aquitania;  the  second  led  to 
the  Bhine ;  the  third  to  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  adjoining  the 
territory  of  the  Bellovaci  and  Ambiani ;  and  the  fourth  to  the 
Narbonitis  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia.^  From  thence 
another  line  branched  off  by  Tarasco  to  Nemausus  and  Narbo, 
and  thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Pyrenees.  This  last  he 
describes  minutely,  as  well  as  another  branch  proceeding  from 
Tarasco  through  the  land  of  the  Yocontii  to  Ebrodunum 
(Embrun),  and  thence  over  the  Mont  Genevre  to  Ocelum  in 
Italy .^  This  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes 
over  the  Alps.  But  his  accurate  details  concerning  these 
roads  through  the  Eoman  province,  which  had  existed  long 
before,  render  the  absence  of  them  in  regard  to  the  great 
central  lines  the  more  striking. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  knowledge  of  the  parts  of 


the  north,  and  to  Mount  Gemmenus,  1  altar  is  again  referred  to  by  Dion  Cas- 

the  country  oeaaes  to  produce  olives  sius  (liv.  82),  by  Suetoniuu  (Claud.  2), 

and  figs,  though  other  tbines  still  grow,  and  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  i.  v.  44).   Unfortu- 

As  you  advance  farther,  the  vine  also  |  nately  no  record  has  been  preserved  to 

does  not  readily  ripen  its  fruit.    But  ,  us  of  the  inscribed  names, 

the  whole  country  bears  corn,  millet,  '  iv.  6,  §  11,  p.  20S. 

aooins,  and  all  kinds  of  cattle.  *  iv.  1,  §  3,  pp.  178, 179. 
*  8trabo,  iv.  8,  §  2,  p.  192.    This 
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Gaul  adjoining  the  Ocean  was  very  imperfect :  the  vagueness 
and  generality  of  his  notices  of  this  part  of  the  country  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  detailed  accuracy  of  his"  description  of 
the  regions  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees. 
The  only  exception  is  with  regard  to  the  Veneti,  of  whose 
naval  power  and  the  construction  of  their  ships  he  gives  a  full 
account ;  but  this  is  taken  directly  from  Caesar/  Of  the  other 
Armorican  tribes  he  mentions  only  the  Osismii,  whom  he  iden- 
tifies with  the  Ostimii  of  Pytheas,  and  states  that  they  dwelt 
upon  a  promontory  projecting  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
sea,  but  not  to  the  extent  maintained  by  that  writer,  and  those 
who  followed  him.  It  is  evident  that  Strabo  had  here  no 
correct  information,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  real  extent  and 
magnitude  of  the  Armorican  promontory.  He  apparently  con- 
ceived the  Veneti,  who,  as  he  learned  from  Caesar,  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  Britain,  to  be  situated  opposite  to 
that  island.^ 

§  7.  With  regard  to  the  division  of  Gaul  he  begins  by  stating 
in  accordance  with  Caesar  that  it  was  divided  into  three 
nations,  the  Aquitanians,  the  Celts  or  Gaids  properly  so  called, 
and  the  Belgae.  The  Aquitanians  were,  as  he  justly  observes, 
a  wholly  distinct  people  from  the  Celts,  and  more  nearly 
resembled  the  Iberians.  In  this  ethnographical  sense  they 
were  bounded  by  the  Garonne  to  the  north :  but  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  Gaul  by  Augustus,  that  emperor  had  extended 
the  limits  of  Aquitania  to  the  Loire,  thus  uniting  fourteen 
tribes  of  Celtic  origin  with  the  Aquitanians  properly  so  called. 
The  rest  of  Gaul  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  GfiUia  Lug- 
dunensis  and  Belgica :  but  Strabo  differs  from  all  other  writers 


*  It.  4,  §  1,  p.  194.  Compare  Cnsar, 
JB.  O,  V.  13. 

*  Strabo,  iv.  4,  §  1.  He  may  in  part 
have  been  misled  by  GsBsar's  ezprention, 
where,  after  enameratiDg  the  maritime 
nations  that  sent  auxiliary  forces  to  the 
Veneti,  including  the  Osismii  and 
Lexovii,  as  well  as  the  Morini  and 
Henapii,  he  adds,  '*auxilia  uz  Brit- 


annia, qum  eontra  eas  regiones  pon'ta 
e9t,  arcessunt "  (i?.  G.  iii.  9).  There  is 
nothing  in  CsBsar  to  ^ow  whether  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  configuration 
of  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Nor- 
mandy; he  twice  mentions  the  name 
of  the  Osismii  among  the  Armorican 
tribes,  but  with  no  further  indication 
of  their  position  {B.  G.  ii.  34  ;  vii.  75). 


^i^ 
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in  extending  the  latter  province  along  the  shores  of  the  Ocean 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Bhine  to  those  of  the  Loire,  so  as  to 
include  the  Yeneti  and  Osismii  among  the  Belgic  tribes.*  This 
is  probably  an  error,  but  Strabo  himself  remarks  that  the  geo- 
grapher does  not  require  to  take  much  pains  with  regard  to 
the  merely  political  and  administrative  divisions  of  countries 
where  these  do  not  coincide  with  natural  boundaries. 

His  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Gauls,  as 
well  as  of  their  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  is  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Caesar,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  circum- 
stances of  more  dubious  authenticity,  which  he  derived  from 
Posidonius,  Artemidorus,  and  other  Greek  authorities.  He 
adds  however  that  the  Gauls  were  rapidly  becoming  civilized, 
and  imitating  the  Boman  manners,  as  well  as  adopting  their 
language.  This  change  had  already  taken  place  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Boman  province,  or  Narbonitis,  where  the  native 
tribes  had  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Massaliots, 
and  begun  even  to  devote  their  attention  to  literature  and 
study :  and  it  was  from  thence  extending  itself  by  degrees  into 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Gaul.' 

§  8.  Of  Britain  he  had  very  little  knowledge  beyond  what 
he  derived  from  Caesar.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  erro- 
neously conceived  the  south  coast  of  Britain  to  extend  opposite 
to  that  of  Gaul,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Bhine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  the  interval  was  throughout  much  the  same,  so  that 
the  distance  was  not  much  greater  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Garonne  and  the  Loire  than  from  those  of  the  Seine  and 
Bhine.  But  the  nearest  point,  he  correctly  adds,  was  from  the 
Portus  Itius,  in  the  land  of  the  Morini,  from  whence  Caesar 
sailed  on  his  expedition  to  the  island:  the  distance  at  this 
point  being  only  320  stadia.  It  is  strange  however  that  he 
altogether  rejects  the  statements  of  Caesar  with  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  island,  and  regards  the  side  opposite  to 
Gaul — tlie  length  of  which  he  estimates  at  the  utmost  at 


*  Strabo,  I  c.  '  iv.  1,  §  12.  p.  186. 
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5000  stadia — as  the  longest  side  of  Britain,  instead  of  being, 
as  Caesar  had  described  it,  and  as  it  really  is,  by  much  the 
shortest.®  He  consequently  gave  to  the  island  a  very  incon- 
siderable extension  towards  the  north,  so  as  to  bring  its  most 
northerly  portions  into  the  same  latitude  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Borysthenes,  and  only  8700  stadia,  or  14J  degrees  of  latitude 
north  of  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.® 

No  attempt  had  been  made  since  the  time  of  Caesar  to 
subjugate  Britain,  but  the  native  princes  had  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  Boman  Emperors,  and  a  consider- 
able commerce  was  carried  on  with  the  island.  Among  the 
products  exported  from  thence  Strabo  enumerates  gold  and 
silver  as  well  as  iron,  but  makes  no  mention  of  tin :  besides 
these,  he  says,  it  furnished  com,  cattle,  hides  and  slaves,  and 
dogs  for  the  chase  of  a  very  fine  breed.  The  climate  was 
milder  than  that  of  Gaul,  but  very  subject  to  mists,  so  that 
even  in  bright  weather  the  sun  was  only  visible  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  day.^ 

leme  or  Ireland  he  conceived,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, and  as  he  himself  repeatedly  states,  to  be  situated  to 
the  north  of  Britain.  Its  length  was  greater  than  its  breadth,  ^ 
but  he  does  not  give  an  estimate  of  either :  nor  does  he  in  this 
place  say  anything  of  its  distance  from  Britain.  But  he  else- 
where states  that  the  interval  was  not  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty.* He  however  regarded  it  as  the  most  northern  of 
all  known  lands,  and  as  barely  habitable  on  account  of  the 
cold.^  Of  its  inhabitants  little  wa^  known:  they  were  said 
to  be  mere  savages,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and  holding 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  their  women.    But  Strabo  himself 


*  strabo,  i.  4,  §  3,  p.  63 ;  iv.  5,  $  1,   '    r^r  *Upniv  oMn  yy^pifWPf  T6tro¥  Av  ris 
p.  199.    See  Chapter  XIX.  p.  127.  |   B^ijt.    Again,  ia  another  passage  (it 


•  Id.  ii.  5.  §  78,  pp.  114, 115. 

'  Id.  1y.  5,  §§  2,  a  lu  another  pas- 
sage (ii.  5,  p.  115)  he  tells  ns  that  the 
Bomans  purposely  refrained  from  con- 

Suering  the  island,  in  order  to  avoid 
tie  expense  of  maintaining  it 

*  u.  5,  §  8,  p.  115.    T^  8*  iKuB^y  M 


p.  72),  he  tells  us  that  lerne  was  not 
more  than  5000  stadia  distant  from 
GatU :  a  statement  that  he  must  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
with  his  own  system. 

*  See  the  passages  cited  in  note  to 
p.  232. 
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adds  that  he  had  no  trustworthy  authorities  for  these  facts. 
The  other  islands  around  Britain  he  treats  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  and  mentions  Thule  only  to  repeat  his  disbelief  of  the 
account  of  it  that  had  been  given  by  Fytheas/ 

§  9.  He  next  returns  to  speak  of  the  Alps,  his  knowledge  of 

which  shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  advance  upon  that 

of  Polybius.     Indeed  the  recent  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 

tribes  under  Augustus,  and  the  frequent  communication  ^eld 

by  the  Bomans  with  their  Transalpine  provinces,  had  necessarily 

led  to  a  much  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  these  mountains. 

Hence  Strabo  is  not  only  able  to  give  us  many  interestii% 

particulars  concerning  the  dififerent  nations  inhabiting  the 

Alps  and  a  correct  description  of  their  localities,  but  his 

account  of  the  mountain  chain  itself  shows  a  clear  idea  of  its 

general  form  and  configuration,  and  of  the  rivers  that  flowed 

from  it.    Thus  he  describes  the  Alps  as  forming  a  great  curve 

having  its  concave  side  turned  towards  the  plains  of  Italy,  its 

centre  in  the  land  of  the  Salassians,  and  its  two  extremities 

bending  round,  the  one  by  Mount  Ocra,  and  the  head  of  the 

Adriatic,  the  other  along  the  sea  coast  of  Liguria  to  Genoa, 

where  they  join  the  Apennines.*    In  another  passage  *  he  fixes 

the  termination  of  the  Maritime  Alps  with  more  precision  at 

Yada  Sabbata  (Vado)^  260  stadia  from  Genoa,  which  almost 

exactly  coincides  with  the  view  generally  adopted  by  modern 

geographers.     The  highest  summits  of  the  whole  range  he 

supposes  to  be  those  in  the  land  of  the  MeduUi  (between  the 

Mont  Genevre  and  the  Petit  St.  Bernard),  where  the  direct 

ascent  of  .the  mountains  was  said  to  be  not  less  than  100  stadia 

and  the  descent  on  the  other  side  into  Italy  the  same  distance. 

Here  among  the  hollows  of  the  mountains  was  a  lake,  and  two 

sources,  from  one  of  which  flowed  the  Druentia  (Durance)  into 

Gaul  to  join  the  Bhone ;  from  the  other  the  Durias  (Dora)  to 


*  strabo,  iv.  5,  §  5,  p.  201.    Of  the  .  the  group  of  the  Britaniiio  IskuicU  (see 

Gaseiterides  he  had  abeady  spoken,  in  above,  p.  245). 

connection  with  Spain,  and  evideuily  *  v.  1,  §  3,  p.  211. 

did  not  regard  them  aa  belonging  to  *  iv.  6,  §  I,  p.  202. 
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join  the  Fo.^  That  river  itself  had  its  sources  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhoody  but  at  a  lower  level,  and  was  swelled  in  its  course 
by  the  junction  of  many  tributaries.^  In  like  manner  he  tells 
us  correctly  that  the  Ehone  and  the  Bhine  had  their  sources 
near  to  one  another  in  the  Mount  Adula  (^ASovXa^)  ;* — the  only 
distinctiye  appellation  of  any  particular  group  which  he  men- 
tions— ^and  that  they  each  formed  a  large  lake  in  their  course 
lower  down.^  He  was  also  aware  of  the  true  source  of  the 
Danube,  which  he  well  describes  as  lying  in  a  detached  ridge 
of  mountains,  beyond  the  Bhine  and  its  lake,  adjoining  the 
Siievi  and  the  Hercynian  Forest.^ 

With  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Alps,  where  the  chain 
sweeps  round  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  he  was  also  well 
acquainted,  and  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  commerce  that 
was  carried  on  in  his  day  over  the  Mount  Ocra — which  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  Alps — ^from 
Aquileia  to  a  place  called  Nauportus  or  Famportus  on  the 
Save.  It  was  by  this  route  that  Italian  goods  were  conveyed 
into  Pannonia  and  the  other  countries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.^  The  other  mountaineers  of  the  Alps  also  carried  on 
some  trade  with  Italy,  bringing  down  resin,  pitch,  wax,  honey, 
and  cheese.  In  his  time  they  were  become  tranquil  subjects 
of  Bome,  and  had  laid  aside  the  predatory  habits  which  they 
had  practised  for  centuries. 

§  10.  Augustus,  who  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
mountain  tribes,  had  also,  he  tells  us,  bestowed  great  pains 
upon  the  construction  of  roads  through  their  country :  and  had 
rendered  these  practicable  for  carriages,  wherever  the  natural 
difficulties  were  not  too  great.^    Still  the  number  of  high 

^  iv.  6,  §  5,  pp.  203,  204.  formed  by  the  Bhine^  though  it  had 

*  Ibid.  p.  204.  reoently  attracted  attention  during  the 

*  Ibid.  §6,  p.  204.  He  adds  that  the  campaign  of  Tiberiua  against  the  Yin- 
Adnas  (Adda),  which  formed  the  Lake  delici,  who  had  actnaUy  eetablished  a 
Larins,  had  its  sonroee  in  the  same  '  natal  station  on  the  only  idand  it  eon- 
mountain  group.  •  tains  (Strabo,  vii.  1,  §  5,  p.  292). 


'  Of  these  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  the  Lake  I^manus, 
through  which  the  Bhone  flowed ;  but 
apparently  knew  no  name  for  the  lake 


«  iv.6,§9;  Tii.l,  §6. 
»  iv.  6,  §  10,  p.  208. 
Mv.  6,  §  6,  p.  204. 
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roads  thus  opened  was  but  small.  Of  the  two  passes  leading 
from  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  to  Lugdunum,  the  one  through 
the  Gentrones  (the  Little  St.  Bernard)  which  was  the  longer 
and  more  cirx^uitous  was  available  for  carriages,  the  other 
across  the  Pennine  Alps  (the  Great  St.  Bernard)  was  more 
direct,  but  narrow  and  steep,  and  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
The  road  through  the  Graian  Alps,  and  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Cottius  (the  Mont  Genevre)^  was  apparently  also  open  to 
carriages,  and  was  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  in  the 
Eoman  times.  No  mention  is  found  of  any  other  pass  between 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  that  through  the  Bhsetians  (the 
Brenner  pass  in  the  Tyrol)  which  from  its  comparative  facility 
must  have  been  frequented  in  all  times.  But  Strabo,  with  a 
want  of  method  often  found  in  his  work,  while  censuring 
Polybius  for  noticing  only  four  passes  across  the  Alps,  haa 
omitted  to  give  us  any  regular  enumeration  of  those  known 
and  frequented  in  his  own  day.  He  describes  in  strong  terms 
the  natural  difficulties  of  these  passes,  the  frightful  chasms  and 
giddy  precipices  along  which  the  narrow  roads  had  to  be 
carried,  as  well  as  the  avalanches  of  snow,  which  were,  capable 
of  carrying  away  whole  companies  of  travellers  at  once.  These 
he  ascribes  with  remarkable  precision  to  the  sliding  of  great 
masses  of  snow,  congealed  by  successive  frosts,  one  over  the 
other.* 

§  11.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  devoted  to  the  description 
of  Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands,  with  which  he  was  of  course 
well  acquainted,  and  for  the  topography  of  which  he  had  abun- 
dant materials  at  his  command.  We  have  already  seen  how 
erroneous  was  his  conception  of  the  true  position  and  configu- 
ration of  the  peninsula,  as  it  would  be  represented  on  a  map ; 
but  with  its  general  features  he  was  naturally  familiar,  and  his 
outline  of  its  physical  geography  is  on  the  whole  clear  and 
satisfactory.  The  leading  natural  features  of  Italy  are  indeed 
so  strongly  marked  by  nature  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to 

'  Tliis  route  is  described  in  detail,  iv.  1,  §  3,  p.  179. 
•  iv.  6,  §  G,  p.  204. 
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seize  them  correctly.  Such  is  in  the  first  place  the  broad 
valley,  or  rather  plain,  of  the  Po,  bounded  by  the  great  chain 
of  the  Alps  on  the  north  and  by  the  inferior,  but  scarcely  less 
marked,  range  of  the  Apennines  to  the  south,  and  gradually 
passing  into  the  lagunes  and  marshes  of  Yenetia  and  the  low 
country  near  Bavenna.  The  Apennines  also  are  well  described 
by  Strabo  as  extending  directly  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  land,  from  the  frontiers  of  Liguria  and  Tyrrhenia  on  the 
one  sea  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  and  Ancona  on  the 
other,  and  then  turning  inland  so  as  to  divide  the  peninsula 
into  two  through  its  whole  length,  but  keeping  nearer  to  the 
Adriatic  till  they  turn  off  again  in  Lucania,  and  after  passing 
through  Lucania  and  Bruttium  end  in  the  promontory  of 
Leucopetra  not  far  from  Bhegium.^  He  compares  the  penin- 
sular portion  of  Italy — excluding  the  two  projecting  spurs  or 
promontories  of  lapygia  and  Bruttium — with  that  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  adjoining  it :"  rather  a  singidar  comparison  and 
rendered  more  so  by  his  adding  that  the  length  of  each  is  not 
much  less  than  6000  stadia  (600  G.  miles),  a  great  exaggeration, 
as  the  distance  from  Ariminum  to  the  extremity  of  the  lapygian 
peninsula  (thus  irhduding  the  latter,  which  Strabo  excludes)  is 
little  more,  as  measured  on  the  map,  than  360  G.  miles.' 

This  last  statement  is  probably  copied  from  some  of  his 
earlier  Greek  authorities :  and  indeed  throughout  this  portion 
of  his  work  we  find  him  fluctuating  between  two  sets  of  autho- 
rities— ^the  earlier  Greek  writers,  to  whose  statements  he  clings 
with  a  strange  tenacity,  even  in  regard  to  matters  on  which 
much  better  sources  of  information  were  open  to  him,  and  the 
more  recent  statements  of  Boman  writers,  based  upon  more 
accurate  measurements  and  itineraries.  Among  the  latter 
especially  we  find  him  repeatedly  citing  an  anonymous  author 
whom  he  calls  "  the  chorographer,"  and  of  whom  all  that  we 


*▼.!,§  3,  p.  211. 

•  Ibid. 

*  strabo  had  apparently,  in  common 
with  the  earlier  geographers,  an  exag- 
gerated notion  of  tiio  length  of  the 


Adriatic,  and  adapted  his  ideas  of 
Italy  to  it  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
gives  the  distance  (by  road)  from  An- 
minnm  to  Brondisinm  at  524  Boman 
miles,  or  420  G.  miles. 


Sbct.  2. 
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know  is  that  from  his  giving  the  distances  in  miles  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  he  was  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek,  author.^ 
Whether  this  anonymous  work  was  based  mainly  on  the  itine- 
raries and  consequently  confined  chiefly  to  distances,  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  certainty,  nor  do  we  know  from  what  sources 
Strabo  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  those  parts 
of  Italy  which  he  had  not  himself  visited,  but  it  is  certain  that 
these  topographical  details  are  for  the  most  part  very  correct, 
and  the  order  in  which  the  numerous  towns  mentioned  are 
enumerated  is  generally  systematic  and  well  chosen.  It  is 
clear  indeed,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  maps  of  Italy 
were  well  known,  and  probably  not  uncommon,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  the  clear  and  methodical  character  of  his  descrip- 
tion certainly  gives  the  impression  of  having  been  written 
with  such  a  representation  before  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
more  lively  and  graphic  manner  in  which  he  describes  par- 
ticular localities — ^as  for  instance  the  Port  of  Luna,  Yolterra, 
Populonium,  and  the  greater  part  of  Campania — points  clearly 
to  being  the  result  of  personal  observation.  His  account  of 
Northern  Italy  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  he  gives  many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  marshes  and  lagunes  of 
Yenetia  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  Altinum  to 
Bavenna,  and  his  description  of  the  site  of  the  latter  city — 
a  position  almost  exactly  resembling  that  of  Venice  at  the 
present  day^ — must  probably  have  been  derived  at  second- 
hand from  some  other  writer.  He  follows  the  popular  Boman 
notion  that  the  Padus  was  the  largest  river  in  Europe  except 
the  Danube :  ^  but  rejects  without  hesitation  its  identification 
with  the  famous  Eridanus,  which  he  treats  as  a  wholly  fabulous 
stream.* 

In  describing  Campania  he  takes  occasion  to  give  us  some 


'  On  this  subject  see  the  note  to  p. 
177,  Chapter  XX. 

*  V.  1,  §  7,  p.  213.  It  is  remarkable 
also  that  he  notices  the  tides  in  tliis 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  which  ia,  as  he  ob- 
senres,  the  only  part  of  **  our  sea,"  wliich 
is    affected    in    this  respect  like  the 


Ocean.    Ibid.  §  5,  p.  212. 

'  fis  h(  tV  *A8f)iaTiicV  OJiXcerraof  in- 
trliTTei  (6  UdZos  sc.),  fi4yi<rros  y€v6fi€vos 
r£y  Korii  t^k  Evpcairrjv  'rore^MP  itAV 
ToO  "IffTffov,  iv.  6,  §  5.  p.  204. 

V.  1,  §  9,  p.  215. 
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curious  particulars  concerning  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  which 
it  had  been  the  scene,  particularly  of  one  of  Mount  Epomeus 
in  the  island  of  Pithecusa  (Ischia),  which  had  been  described 
by  the  historian  Timseus,  haying  happened  not  long  before 
his  time.*  On  the  other  hand  he  has  recorded  his  sagacious 
observation  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  that  it  had  every  appear- 
ance of  having  once  been  a  burning  mountain,  but  which  had 
gone  out  for  want  of  fuel.*  It  was  little  suspected  by  any  one 
how  soon  it  was  destined  to  resume  its  activity. 

The  account  of  the  south  of  Italy — Lucania,  Bruttium, 
lapygia,  and  Apulia,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
sixth  book,  is  mainly  derived  from  Greek  authorities,  and 
taken  up  to  a  great  extent  with  historical  particukrs  con- 
cerning the  Greek  colonies  which  bordered  the  whole  of  these 
shores.  Many  of  these  are  of  much  interest  and  would  be 
otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  not  strictly  of  a  geographical 
character.  In  describing  the  Apulian  coast  he  treats  of  the 
distances  along  the  Adriatic  generally,  and  points  out  the 
discrepancy  between  "  the  chorographer  "  and  his  Greek  au- 
thorities, Artemidorus  especially  ;  and  takes  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  on  the  diversity  frequently  found  in  this 
respect  among  dififerent  authors.^  When  he  has  no  means  of 
determining  between  them,  he  adds,  he  contents  himself  with 
repeating  the  conflicting  statements :  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  Boman  authorities,  having  the 
advantage  of  measured  roads,  were  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  entitled  to  the  greater  credit.®  In  describing  Brundusium 
he  notices  briefly  the  course  of  the  Appian  Way — the  great 
highway  from  Bome  to  the  provinces  of  the  East,  which  in  his 

*  T.  4,  §  9,  p.  248.  I   The  first  diBtanoe  is  almost  pieoiBely 

*  &s  T€icft4Mipoa^  Sp  rts  rh  x^^^  rovro  '  correct,  according  to  tbe  Itmeraries, 
KalwBoi   Tp^€pov   Koi  fx^iM   Kpanipas  .  which  give  167  nules  from  Bnmdusimn 


rvp6s,  ff0€<r$7ipaA  B*  iwiKtwotiaiis  ti|s 
S\ris,  ▼.  4,  §  8,  p.  247. 

'  vi.  3.  §  10,  p.  285. 

*  In  this  instance  the  chorographer 
gave  the  distance  from  Brtmdusinm  to 
the  Garganus  at  165  (Roman)  miles, 
and  from  thence  to  Anoona  at  254  mUes. 


to  Bipontom  (Manft«d6nia) ;  but  the 
second  falls  considerably  short  of  that 
given  in  the  Itineraries,  which  amounts 
to  281  miles.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  this  instance  the  latter  exceed 
the  tmth. 
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day  consisted  of  two  main  branches,  the  one,  practicable  for 
carriages,  leading  from  Bmndusinm  to  Tarentnm,  and  thence 
direct  through  Venusia  to  Beneventum :  the  other,  practicable 
for  mules  only,  proceeding  through  Egnatia,  Canusium,  and 
Herdonea,  and  rejoining  the  main  line  at  Beneventum.*  He 
gives  the  whole  distance  from  Bome  to  Brundusium  as  360 
miles,  which  is  almost  precisely  correct,  the  distance  by  the 
first  of  the  two  roads  described  being  358  miles  according  to 
the  Antonine  Itinerary.* 

§  12.  He  describes  Sicily  at  considerable  length,  and  on  this 
occasion  gives  us  the  distances  furnished  him  by  "  the  cho- 
rographer  "  in  detail,  showing  the  nature  of  the  materials  on 
which  that  author  relied.  Nor  does  his  estimate  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  island  diflfer  widely  from  the  truth ;  though,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  had  such  a  distorted  idea  of  its  position, 
and  the  bearings  and  directions  of  its  three  sides.  But  he  had 
never  himself  visited  the  island,  and  his  description  is  neither 
very  complete  nor  very  accurate.  He  draws  indeed  a  lamentable 
picture  of  the  state  of  decay  to  which  it  was  reduced  in  his 
time,  notwithstanding  its  great  natural  fertility,  so  that  many 
of  the  towns  had  altogether  disappeared,  while  the  interior  was 
abandoned  almost  entirely  to  shepherds ;  ^  and  on  this  account 
he  dwells  the  less  carefully  upon  topographical  details. 

Of  the  physical  geography  of  the  island  he  does  not  attempt 
to  give  any  general  view,  but  dwells  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  peculiar  characters  of  ^tna,  and  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena to  which  it  was  subject.  Of  the  streams  of  lava  especially 
he  gives  an  accurate  and  philosophical  account,  pointing  out 
how  the  burning  matter  that  overflows  from  the  crater  in  a 
liquid  state  gradually  hardens  into  a  compact  and  hard  rock, 
like  a  mill-stone.^  He  notices  also  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil  produced  by  the  volcanic  ashes  for  the  growth  of  vines :  a 


*  Ti.  3,  §  7.    It  would  seem  that  in  ,  the  two  branches, 
his  time  the  name  of  the  Appian  Way  ^  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  107-1 11, 120. 

xi»B  confined  to  the  portion  from  Bene-  '  yi.  2,  §  6,  p.  272. 

vt  ntum  to  Rome,  after  the  junction  of  '  vi.  2,  §  3,  p.  269. 

VOL.   II.  S 
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circumstance  that  he  had  already  observed  in  regard  to 
y esnvius.^  Much  of  this  description  appears  to  be  taken  from 
Posidonius :  but  Strabo  adds  an  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  summit  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  crater,  as  he  had 
heard  it  from  persons  who  had  recently  made  the  ascent.^  It  is 
evident  therefore  that  in  his  time  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
inquisitive  travellers  to  make  the  ascent,  which  really  offers 
no  difficulties.  He  gives  us  also  many  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  ^olian  Islands, 
especially  of  the  remarkable  eruption  that  had  thrown  up  a 
small  islet  or  rock  out  of  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
island  called  by  the  Greeks  Hiera,  as  being  above  all  others 
sacred  to  Vulcan,  and  the  scene  of  his  subterranean  operations.* 
Both  this  island  and  that  of  Strongyle  (Stromboli)  seem  to 
have  been  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  constant  volcanic 
activity. 

§  13.  Of  the  other  two  great  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  Strabo  has  given  but  a  very  brief  and 
imperfect  account.^  Both  of  them  indeed  were  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  have  continued  almost  to  our  own  day,  in  a  state 
of  semi-barbarism  little  corresponding  with  their  size  and 
their  natural  resources;  and  though  they  had  long  been 
brought  under  the  direct  authority  of  Rome,  the  mountaineers 
of  the  interior  continued  in  both  islands  to  lead  a  lawless  and 
barbarous  life,  plundering  their  neighbours  in  the  plains,  and 
only  checked  from  time  to  time  by  the  Boman  governors,  who 
would  make  a  razzia  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  slaves,  but 
never  attempted  to  exercise  any  permanent  authority  over 
these  wild  districts.^    Some  parts  of  Sardinia,  however,  as  Strabo 


*  V.  4,  §  8,  p.  247. 

*  ol  B*  oltf  i^fCMTTl  &Mx3(£rrcr  9niyovrro 
iiiuw,  vi.  2,  §  8,  p.  274. 

*  vi.  2,  §  11,  p.  277.  Tbia  outbreak, 
wbich  was  related  by  Posidonius  as 
occurring  iritbin  his  own  memory  (kot^ 
r  V  iovroZ  fumffAiiy),  was  almost  certainly 
tlie  same  event  as  that  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  and  referred  by  him  to  tlie  Srd 
yesr  of  the  163rd  01ympia<l  (B.C.  126). 


It  is  noticed  also  by  Orosiub  and  Julius 
Obsequens;  but  Orosius  describes  a 
similar  phenomenon,  the  emergence 
from  the  sea  of  an  island  not  previously 
existing,  as  taking  place  60  years  earlier 
(b.0.  186).  It  IS  probable  that  the 
smsdl  island,  now  called  YulcaneUo,  is 
due  to  one  or  other  of  these  eruptions. 

'  V.  2,  §  7.  pp.  224,  225. 

•  V.  2,  §  7,  p.  225. 
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observeSy  were  fertile  and  produced  abundance  of  com,  but  they 
suffered  much  from  unhealthiness,  as  well  as  from  the  depre- 
dations of  their  neighbours  in  the  mountains.  The  only  towns 
of  any  importance  were  Caralis  and  Sulci.* 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Strabo  committed  a 
strange  error  with  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  as  well  as  that  of  Sicily:  and  it  is  a 
striking  instance  of  his  disregard  for  real  geographical  accu- 
racy,  that  he  repeats  the  measurements  given  by  the  anony- 
mous chorographer,  both  for  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  two 
islands,  and  for  the  distance  from  Sardinia  to  Africa,  without 
perceiving,  or  at  least  without  noticing,  how  entirely  they 
were  at  variance  with  his  own  system  and  arrangement.^ 

§  14.  Betuming  to  the  north  of  Europe,  Strabo  proceeds,  in 
the  seventh  book,  to  give  a  brief  general  account  of  the  coun- 
tries extending  from  the  Khine  eastwards  to  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Tanais,  and  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
which  he  describes  as  cutting  the  whole  of  this  eastern  half  of 
Europe  into  two  divisions.^  No  part  of  his  work  is  more  defec- 
tive than  this.  Imperfect  as  was  the  knowledge  actually  pos- 
sessed of  these  regions,  he  was  far  from  turning  to  account  all 
the  information  concerning  them,  that  was  really  available  in 
his  day.  In  regard  to  Germany,  indeed,  he  did  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  the  new  discoveries  that  had  been  opened  out  by  the 
campaigns  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  which  had  extended,  as 
he  observes,  the  knowledge  of  Germany  from  the  Bhine  to  the 
Elbe.^  He  mentions  also  the  intermediate  rivers ;  the  Amisia 
(Ems),  and  the  Yisurgis  (Weser),  as  well  as  the  minor  con- 
fluents the  Lupia  (Lippe)  and  the  Salas  (Saale).  All  these 
streams,  as  we  have  seen,  had  attracted  attention  in  the  Boman 
wars.  He  mentions  also  the  principal  names  of  German  tribes 
and  nations,  with  which  the  same  wars  had  rendered  his  con- 
temporaries familiar,  though  with  very  little  attempt  to  explain 


•  Ibid. 


«  Note  C,  p.  275. 
'  Suupci  T^kp  oZros  Snroffav  &s  iyyvrdrw 


8tX«  'rh''  K€xSf7(ray  y^r,  vii.  1,  §  1. 
»  vii.  1,§4,  p.  291. 
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their  topographical  relations^  of  which  he  had  probably  very 
imperfect  knowledge.  He  describes  at  some  length  the 
Hercynian  Forest,  which  according  to  his  conception  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  main  physical  features  of  the  country,  ex- 
tending from  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  sources  of  the 
Danube^  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
including  within  it  (i.e.  between  it  and  the  Danube)  a  tract 
of  fertile  country,  occupied  in  part  by  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  who  had  recently  taken  possession  of  the  district 
previously  known  as  Boiohemum  (Bohemia).' 

But  beyond  the  Elbe  he  tells  us  that  everything  was  entirely 
unknoMm ;  an  ignorance  which  he  ascribes  in  great  part  to  the 
policy  of  Augustus  in  preventing  his  generals  from  carrying  ' 
their  arms  beyond  that  river  :*  and  while  he  rejects  as  fables 
the  tales  that  were  related  by  Greek  writers  of  the  Cimbri, 
who  had  long  been  known  by  a  kind  of  vague  tradition  as 
dwelling  on  the  northern  Ocean,^  he  has  nothing  to  substitute 
in  their  place.  Even  of  their  geographical  position  he  had  no 
clear  notion,  and  would  have  led  us  to  imagine  that  they  dwelt 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe ;  he  only  notices  the  belief  that 
they  inhabited  a  peninsula  in  connection  with  the  tradition 
(which  he  rejects  as  a  fable)  that  they  had  been  expelled  from 
it  by  an  irruption  of  the  sea.*  Of  the  great  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese or  Promontory,  as  a  geographical  feature,  he  had 
evidently  no  idea,  or  of  the  bay  beyond  it  (the  Codanus  Sinus 
of  Latin  writers),  though  some  vague  accounts  of  both  had 
certainly  reached  the  Boman  authorities  in  his  day.'  Nor 
does  he  condescend  to  notice  the  tradition  adopted  by  some 
earlier  authors  of  the  existence  of  a  great  island  in  this  part  of 


and  apparently  at  an  earlier  period,  as 
that  author  found  fault  with  the  fables 
related  oonoemin^  them.    The  irrup* 


«  vu.  1,  §  5. 

*  Ibid.  §  3.     This  name  appears  in 
Btrabo  in  the  slightly  distorted  form 

Bavlaifiw:  but  he  terms  it  tlie  fiaffiX€i»v^  !  tion  of  the  Cimbii  and  Teutones  into 

or  royal  residenoc,  of  Bfaroboduus  and  |   Gkinl  and  Italy  (about  100  B.C.X  naiiat 

appears  therefore  to  have  oonoeived  it  as  have  made  the  Romans  familiar  with 

a  town,  rather  than  a  country  or  region.  |   the  name^  and  would  naturally  extote 

*  Ibid.  §  4.  p.  291.  \  curiosity  as  to  their  original  abodes. 
'  The  Cimbri  were  certainly  known  *  Strabo,  vii.  2,  §  1,  p.  2i<2. 

to  Posidonius  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  2,  p.  293),  *  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  191. 
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the  northern  Ocean — the  Basilia  of  Timaeus  and  the  Abalus  of 
Pytheas.  Even  the  name  of  the  Vistula,  which  was  certainly 
known  to  the  Bomans  in  his  day,  finds  no  place  in  his  geo- 
graphy, and  it  is  strange  that  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
trade  with  these  regions  for  amber,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  both  among  Greeks  and  Bomans. 

The  whole  coast  of  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Elbe,  he  expressly 
tells  us,^  was  utterly  unknown,  nor  had  any  one  made  the  journey 
by  land,  so  that  it  was  only  by  geographical  inference  from  the 
comparison  of  parallels  of  latitude  that  one  could  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  proceeding  eastward  from  the  Elbe  would  bring 
one  to  the  Borysthenes,  and  the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine. 
But  who  were  the  nations  inhabiting  this  extensive  tract, 
whether  BastamsB,  lazyges,  Boxolani,  or  other  Scythian  tribes, 
no  one  could  say  :  nor  whether  any  of  these  tribes  extended  to 
the  northern  Ocean,  or  there  was  a  space  beyond,  uninhabit- 
able from  cold  or  other  causes.  On  one  point  alone  he  was 
correctly  informed:  for  he  tells  us  that  the  whole  country 
eastward  from  the  frontiers  of  Germany  to  the  Caspian  was 
one  vast  plain  :^  thus  discarding  altogether  the  vague  notions 
as  to  the  Bhipaean  Mountains  in  the  north,  which  had  so  long 
lingered  among  Greek  geographers,  and  which  still  retained  a 
hold  on  popular  belief  down  to  a  later  period. 

§  15.  It  is  remarkable  that  Strabo's  acquaintance  with  the 
regions  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Euxine  was  almost 
as  imperfect  as  with  those  on  the  Baltic.  Begarding  Hero- 
dotus as  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence,  he  evidently 
neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the  interesting  materials  col- 
lected by  that  historian,  and  he  had  no  means  of  supplying 
the  deficiency.  It  would  appear  that  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  northern  barbarians  upon  the  Greek  cities  of  the  Euxine 
had  limited  their  commercial  relations  with  the  interior :  and 
though  Strabo  himself  tells  us  that  the  campaigns  of  the 
generals  of  Mithrldates  had  been  the  means  of  opening  out 


»  Id.  viL  2,  §  4,  p.  294. 

'  ^   yiip  trpoadipKTias  tra<ra  &irh   Vtfy- 


fjuwias  tA€Xp^  rrjs  Kauntias  trtitds  iffT^¥^ 
^¥  tfffjLty.  vii.  3,  §  17,  p.  S06. 
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a  more  accuiate  knowledge  of  these  oonntries,  it  is  certain 
that  these  did  not  carry  their  arms  far  from  the  coast,  and  the 
interior  seems  to  have  remained  virtually  unknown.  Thus  he 
tells  ns  that  the  sources  of  the  TanaiiSy  like  those  of  the  Nile, 
were  wholly  unknown  :^  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Borysthenes,  Hypanis  and  Tyras.*  The  Borysthenes  he 
describes  as  navigable  for  600  stadia,*  and  he  apparently  re- 
garded it  as  not  known  any  higher  up.  The  most  northerly 
people  known  to  our  geographer  in  this  part  were  the  Boxolani, 
who  in  his  time  dwelt  between  the  TeaiaSa  and  the  Borysthenes, 
and  were  known  in  history  from  their  having  taken  part  in 
war  against  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mithridates.*  They 
were  regarded  by  Strabo  as  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  as  were  also  the 
lazyges;  while  the  Bastamae,  a  powerful  nation  who  at  tlus 
time  occupied  the  tract  between  the  Tyras  (Dniester)  and  the 
Carpathians,  so  as  to  adjoin  the  Grermans  on  the  west,  are 
described  as  pretty  nearly  of  German  race  themselves.^ 

The  Tyras  had  formed  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Mithri- 
dates  on  the  west,  which  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  a  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  that  river  bearing  the  name  of  his  general 
Neoptolemus.®  The  Bomans  in  the  days  of  Strabo  had  not 
attempted  to  extend  their  power  beyond  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  interval  between  the  two  was  occupied  by  an 
unpeopled  tract,  called  by  Strabo  "  the  desert  of  the  Gretffi,'* 
and  which  he  describes  as  the  scene  of  the  expedition  of 
Darius,  of  which  Herodotus  has  left  us  so  exaggerated  an 
account.  But  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  Strabo's  suggestion  lite- 
rally, and  suppose  that  the  Persian  king  never  even  reached 
the  Dniester,  a  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
Danube.* 


*  xi.  2,  §  2,  p.  498.  He,  however, 
justly  nudntaixis  that  the  Tanais  falla 
into  the  PaluB  Mnotis  from  the  north ; 
and  rejectB  the  ¥rild  h3rpotheseB  which 
derived  it  either  from  the  east  and  the 
Caucasafl,  or  from  the  &r  west,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Danuhe  {}.) 

*  ii.  4,  §  6.  p.  107. 


•  vii  3,  §  16,  p.  306. 

•  vil  3,  §  17,  p.  806.  '  Ihid. 

•  TU.  3»  §  16.  See  Chapter  XYHI. 
p.  84. 

•  Yii.  3,  §  14,  p.  305.  The  same 
tract  was,  according  to  Strabo,  also  the 
scene  of  the  expedition  of  Lysimaohns, 
in  which  that  monarch  was  defeated 
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The  accniate  and  detailed  account  which  Strabo  gives  vb  of 
the  Tanxic  Chersonese  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  knowledge  he  possessed  of  the  countries  to 
the  north.  Here  he  was  in  a  land  which  had  long  been  occu- 
pied by  Greek  colonies,  to  whom  it  had  thus  become  known 
in  detaiL  It  had  more  recently  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
MithridateSy  and  it  was  probably  from  the  historians  of  that 
monarch  that  Strabo  derived  his  particulars.  His  statement 
that  the  peninsula  as  a  whole  resembled  the  Peloponnesus 
both  in  form  and  size  is  more  correct  than  such  general 
comparisons  usually  are  :^  he  was  aware  that  it  was  really 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  has 
given  a  correct  and  curious  account  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  Putrid  Sea  which  separates  it  from  the  Palus  Maeotis.' 

§  16.  Of  the  Getsd  or  Dacians,  who  at  this  time  occupied  the 
extensive  tract  north  of  the  Danube,  Strabo  had  very  little 
real  knowledge,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  section  devoted 
to  this  people  is  in  fact  occupied  with  a  very  unsatisfactory 
discussion  as  to  the  ethnographical  relations  of  the  people 
called  by  Homer  Mysians,  and  the  **  illustrious  mare-milking  " 
tribes  of  the  same  poet.  As  already  mentioned,  he  describes 
the  Gretas  and  Dacians  as  two  distinct  nations,  or  at  least  dis- 
tinct branches  of  the  same  nation,  for  he  adds  that  they  speak 
the  same  language,  which  was  the  case  also  with  the  Getae  and 
the  Thracians.^  He  appears  not  to  have  noticed  or  compre- 
hended the  fact  that  the  one  name  was  originally  applied  to 
them  by  the  Bomans,  the  other  by  the  Greeks.     Yet  he 


and  taken  prisoner  by  DromicheBtes,  |   proof  that  no  considerable    physical 
king  of  the  Getao,  but  this  may  more  {   changes  have  taken  place  in  this  part 


probably  be  placed  fjEirther  west,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpa> 
thians. 

y^atf  TTpoaioiKt  ical  rh  vx^l*^  "^  "^^  M^" 
7€«os.  Tii  4,  §  5,  p.  310. 

'  Ibid.  §  1,  p.  308.  The  precise 
agreement  of  Strabo's  account  of  this 
curious  natural  feature  of  the  country 
with  itn  present  condition  is  a  striking 


of  the  Euxine  since  the  time  of  the 
geographer:  as  a  depression  or  ele- 
vation of  a  few  feet  would  suffice  en- 
tirely to  change  the  character  of  the 
Putrid  Sea. 

'  bf/iAy\iuTroi  8*  ua\v  ol  Aajtol  rots 
V4rais,  vil  3,  §  13,  p.  305.  And  in 
another  passage  (§  10,  p.  303)  he  calls 
the     GretSB    hu6yKwrror    ro7s    Op^lr 
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recognized  a  similar  fact  with  regard  to  the  Danube,  which 
as  he  points  out  was  called  by  the  Bomans  Danubius  down  to 
the  ccUaraetSy  while  below  that  point  they  adopted  the  Greek 
appellation  of  Ister/ 

With  regard  to  the  regions  sonth  of  the  Danube,  niyricum, 
Pannonia  and  Moesia,  which  as  we  have  already  seen  had  been 
lately  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Borne,  Strabo  had  not 
much  that  was  new  to  relate,  though  by  availing  himself  of  the 
results  of  the  Boman  wars  and  conquests  in  these  parts,  he  was 
doubtless  enabled  to  bring  together  a  more  complete  and  con- 
sistent view  of  these  nations,  than  had  been  presented  by  any 
previous  Greek  writer.  But  their  ethnological  relations  were 
then,  as  they  have  always  continued  to  be,  extremely  obscure, 
and  his  notices  with  regard  to  them,  though  not  without  value, 
show  but  an  imperfect  insight  into  the  subject,  while  he  has 
unfortunately  neglected  in  almost  all  cases  to  cite  the  authori- 
ties from  whom  he  has  derived  them.  In  respect  to  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Europe  he  has  correctly  seized  the 
main  fact  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan)  branch- 
ing off  from  the*  great  lUyrian  ranges  which  descend  in  a 
continuous  mass  from  the  Alps  along  the  east  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  extending  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Danube 
(from  west  to  east)  to  the  shore  of  the  Euxine.^  He  has 
indeed  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  importance,  both  in  height 
and  extent,  but  this  was  the  case  even  with  modem  geo- 
graphers down  to  a  very  recent  period ;  and  he  justly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  that  from  the  summit  both  the 
Euxine  and  the  Adriatic  Seas  were  visible  at  the  same  time.* 


*  Strabo,  vii.  3,  §  13,  p.  304.  This  ia 
the  fint  mention  m  any  ancient  author 
of  the  cataractii  or  rapids,  popularly 
known  as  the  Iron  Gates,  which  con- 
stitute so  serious  an  impediment  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Danuoe. 

»  vii.  5,  §  1,  p.  313. 

*  This  had  indeed  been  an  artide  of 
the  popular  creed  long  before  the  time 
uf  Polybius.  It  was  already  asserted 
by  Theopomput),  and  the  expedition  of 


Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  the 
summit,  was  evidently  originated  in 
consequence  of  this  belief.  The  de- 
tailed account  of  that  expedition,  given 
bylivy  (xl.  21,  22),  is  doubtless  de- 
rived from  Polybius,  but  the  Roman 
historian  shares  in  the  doubts  so  rea- 
sonably expressed  by  Strabo.  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  at  a  later  period  repeats  tiie 
ordinary  story  (ii.  2). 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  what 
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§  17.  His  account  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  is  preserved 
only  in  a  firagmentary  form^  this  part  of  his  work  being  wanting 
in  all  the  extant  manuscripts^  but  the  deficiency  is  in  great 
part  supplied  by  the  two  Epitomes^  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  have  lost  much  that  is  really  valuable.  In  regard  to  both 
countries,  his  minute  and  accurate  account  of  the  portions 
adjoining  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  contrasts  strongly  with  his 
vague  and  general  information  concerning  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior,  and  the  wild  tribes  that  inhabited  them. 
The  latter  were  still  very  imperfectly  subdued,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Bomans  were  chiefly  those  of  mutual  hostility.^ 
This  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  even  down  to  the 
present  day  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
same  thing  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  The  geographer  had  however  here  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Boman  military  highway,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which 
traversed  the  whole  country  from  west  to  east :  the  importance 
of  which,  with  its  measured  distances,  had  been  already  recog- 
nized and  pointed  out  by  Polybius ;  from  whom  indeed  Strabo's 
account  of  it  is  almost  entirely  derived.^ 

§  18.  Three  books  are  devoted  by  Strabo  to  the  geography 
of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  Here  of  course 
nothing  new  was  to  be  expected,  while  materials  for  the  topo- 
graphical description  of  the  country  could  not  fail  to  be  forth- 
coming in  profusion.  Yet  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work 
which  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  is  more  unsatisfactory. 


was  the  particular  Btunmit  actually 
ascended  by  Philip ;  we  are  told  only 
that  he  marched  thither  from  Stobl 
through  the  country  of  the  M»di. 
Leake  supposes  him  to  have  selected 
one  of  the  lofty  group  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Simmon,  between  Sofia 
and  Kiiisteudil,  but  the  orography  of 
this  part  of  Turkey  is  still  too  imper- 
fectly known  to  enable  us  to  form  even 
a  plausible  conjecture. 

It  is  strange  that  Strabo,  who  shows 
ou  this  occasion  a  very  reasonable  scep- 
ticism, should  accept  without  hesitation 


the  popular  story  that  the  rising  sun 
was  visible  from  the  summit  of  Mount 
Athos  three  hours  before  it  made  its 
appearance  to  those  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  I  (yii.  Fr.  33,  3.5). 

'  The  account  given  by  Tacitus 
(Annal,  iv.  46-51)  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Thracian  tribes  in  a.d.  26,  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Strabo,  shows 
how  fsa  these  wild  mountaineers  were 
from  being  effectuaUy  reduced  to  sub- 
jection. 

•  Strabo,  vii.  7,  §  4,  pp.  322,  323. 
See  Chapter  XVU.  p.  27. 
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That  tendency  to  digression  upon  mythological  and  poetical 
topics,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  ont»  is  one  of  the 
leading  defects  of  Strabo's  whole  work,  is  here  developed  to 
the  .greatest  extent,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  conyerting  all 
these  three  books  into  a  desultory  and  rambling  commen- 
tary upon  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Ships,  together 
wilii  some  other  passages  of  the  ancient  poets,  rather  tiian  a 
systematic  geographical  treatise.  Nor  is  this  commentary 
illustrated  with  local  details  and  topographical  identifications, 
which  would  have  had  some  real  interest,  and  conveyed  much 
information  to  the  modem  student  He  had  himself  visited 
only  a  few  points  of  Greece,'  and  was  therefore  compelled  to 
collect  his  information  at  second  hand :  and  unfortunately  he 
sought  this  more  in  the  works  of  the  logographers  and  gram- 
marians, than  in  those  of  the  topographers  and  local  historians. 
It  is  but  justice  to  him  to  remark  on  the  contrast  which  his 
account  of  Corinth — ^which  he  had  seen — ^presents  with  the 
rest  of  this  portion  of  his  work.^  Here  his  description — ^though 
not  very  full  or  detailed — ^is  clear,  intelligent  and  character- 
istic. Of  Sparta  and  Argos  on  the  contrary  he  gives  us  no 
description  at  all— or  nothing  worthy  of  the  name — contenting 
himself  with  remarking  that  they  were  too  well  known  to 
require  it:  and  the  reader  would  gather  from  his  pages  no 
idea  of  the  striking  character  and  natural  features  of  the  plain 
of  Argos,  or  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  Nor  does  he  anywhere 
give  us  a  clear  outline  of  the  grouping  and  connexion  of  the 
mountain  chains,  which  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  constitute 
as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  the  Peloponnese,  and  determine  the 
physical  geography  of  the  country. 

One  circumstance  that  appears  to  have  contributed  to  pre- 
vent him  from  dwelling  more  fully  upon  the  actual  geography 
of  Greece  in  his  own  time  was  the  state  of  decay  to  which  it 
was  then  reduced :  a  circumstance  to  which  he  recurs  again 


*  Athens,  Megara,  and  Ckirinth,  are 
the  only  points  in  continental  Gteece, 
which  he  can  be  proved  to  have  actuaUy 


▼isited.    Oroskoid  adds  Aigoa,  but  I 
can  see  no  evidence  of  this. 
>  viii  6,  §  21,  p.  S79. 
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and  again.  Even  the  fertile  district  of  Messenia  was  in  great 
part  desolate  and  abandoned:  Laconia  retained  a  few  towns 
which  were  tolerably  flonrishingy  though  its  population  had 
much  declined :  but  the  upland  plains  of  Arcadia  were  almost 
wholly  depopulated,  the  towns  had  ceased  to  exist  or  were 
lying  in  ruinSy  and  even  the  agricultural  labourers  had  quitted 
tiie  country,  leaving  the  fertile  arable  lands  to  support  nothing 
but  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  asses.'  The  case  was  little 
better,  if  at  all,  with  Northern  Greece.  Bceotia  especially  had 
never  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Mithridatic  War: 
Thebes  was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,^  and  Tanagra  and 
ThespisB  alone  could  still  claim  the  appellation  of  towns.*  In 
other  passages  he  points  out  the  state  of  depopulation  and 
decay  of  Acamania,  ^tolia,  Locris  and  the  adjoining  territory 
of  the  JEnianes.^  The  new  colonies  founded  by  Augustus — 
Nicopolis,  Patrse,  and  Corinth — ^were  indeed  flourishing  settle- 
ments, but  their  prosperity  was  to  a  great  degree  at  the  cost 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  Such  a  state  of  things  might 
be  some  excuse  for  not  entering  minutely  into  topographical 
details,  but  it  is  none  for  going  back  to  the  heroic  ages,  and 
wasting  time  in  idle  discussions  on  the  obscure  towns  men- 
tioned only  by  Homer,  whose  names  and  sites  were  alike 
unknown  in  the  flourishing  ages  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.* 

This  unfortunate  mode  of  treating  his  subject  appears  to 
have  arisen  in  great  measure  from  his  following  the  example 
of  the  writers  who  had  composed  professed  commentaries  upon 
the  Homeric  Catalogues,  Apollodorus  and  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis, rather  than  the  authors  of  strictly  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical works,  which  were  certainly  not  wanting  in  his  day.^ 


«  viiL  8,  §  1. 

*  ix.  2,  S  5,  p.  40S.     i^  imlpov  8*  ff^ 

*  Ibid.  §  25,  p.  410. 

»  ix.4.§ll:x.2,§23. 

*  At  ine  same  time  he  took  oo  little 


intereBt  in  tracing  the  remains  of  these 
extinct  cities,  that  he  does  not  even 
notice  the  gigantic  rains  of  Tiirns  and 
Mycen»,  but  adds  with  regard  to  the 
last  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  visible  I 
(viii.  6.  §  10,  p.  372.) 

7  The  fragment  of  a  Deteription  of 
Greeeey  commonly  ascribed   to  Dic»- 
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But  his  blind  reverence  for  the  great  poet,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  first  and  best  of  authorities^^  was  the  original  source  of 
this  defective  method.  Besides  the  two  writers  already  cited, 
his  principal,  and  by  far  his  most  valuable,  authority  was 
Ephorus,  from  whom  he  derived  the  greater  part  of  his  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  historical  facts  which  he  relates 
concerning  the  foundation  of  cities,  the  changes  of  population, 
&c. ;  much  of  which  is  really  valuable  and  interesting.*  But 
though  Ephorus,  like  Polybius,  had  devoted  a  portion  of  his 
work  to  a  separate  and  regular  geographical  treatise,  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  is  hardly  ever  cited  by  Strabo  for  any 
statement  of  a  distinctly  geographical  character. 

§  19.  In  this  respect  indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us, 
the  knowledge  of  Greece  possessed  by  Strabo  was  scarcely  less 
defective  than  that  of  the  more  western  portions  of  Europe. 
Familiar  as  was  the  general  notion  of  the  Peloponnese,  as 
resembling  a  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  as  well  as  the  leading  pro- 
montories and  bays  that  determined  its  configuration,  it  will 
be  found  that  its  orientation  (if  the  word  may  be  allowed)  was 
wholly  erroneous :  and  when  Strabo  tells  us  that  its  length 
and  breadth  were  about  equal  (1400  stadia  in  each  direction), 
he  adds  that  its  greatest  length  was  from  Cape  Malea  to 
jiEgium,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  west  to  east  from  Cape 
Chalonatas  in  Elis  to  the  Isthmus.^  He  must  therefore  have 
regarded  the  Isthmus  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  most  eastern 
point  of  the  Peloponnese,  ignoring  the  extent  to  which  the 
coast  of  Argolis  runs  out  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Cape 
Scyllseum,  or  rather  supposing  the  great  promontory  thus 
formed  to  have  a  southerly  instead  of  a  south-easterly  direction. 
The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  to  the  whole  map  of  the  Pelo- 


archns,  whether  or  not  it  be  justiy 
attributed  to  that  author,  shows  that 
flmch  topographical  works  were  in 
ezistenoe  long  before  the  time  of  8trabo, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  there 
were  many  such.  (Bee  Chapter  XYI. 
p.  617.) 


*  See  especiaUy  yiii.  pp.  387,  949. 

*  Besides  numerous  other  citations, 
he  Bars  expressly  in  one  passage :  "E^ 
poSf  f  rh  vActfrroy  'rpoo'xp^fit^  itk  r V 
w€p\  raSra  ^vi/i^Acioy.  ix.  3,  §  11,  p. 
422. 

>  viii.  2,  §  1,  p.  335. 
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ponnese  a  dew  round  which  greatly  distorts  its  general  appear- 
ance. At  the  same  time  this  brings  Cape  Malea  much  to  the 
west  of  its  true  position,  and  explains  why  Strabo,  in  measuring 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  from  north  to  south,  drew  his  line 
from  Cape  Malea  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  instead  of  from  Cape 
Tsenarum. 

Still  more  erroneous  was  his  conception  of  the  configuration 
and  position  of  Northern  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that 
he  considered  Cape  Sunium,  the  extremity  of  Attica,  as  hvi  little 
farther  north  than  Cape  Malea,^  so  that  a  line  drawn  from 
thence  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  would  present  but  a  slight 
curve,  while  a  straight  line  (or  nearly  so)  might  be  drawn  from 
the  Isthmus  through  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  straits  at  its 
entrance,  and  thence  to  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory.^  This 
conclusion  he  derived  from  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  a  man  (as  he 
justly  observes)  of  mathematical  knowledge,  and  acquainted 
with  the  observations  of  latitude,  as  well  as  familiar  with  the 
countries  in  question ;  and  whose  authority  he  consequently 
accepts  as  unexceptionable.^  That  such  a  man  should  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  wide  of  the  truth  in  regard  to  countries 
so  well  known,  is  indeed  a  striking  proof  how  little  geography 
could  yet  be  regarded  as  based  upon  any  sound  and  satisfactory 
foundation.  Yet  we  shall  find — as  in  so  many  similar  cases — 
the  influence  of  this  error  once  introduced  into  systematic 
geography  continuing  to  pervade  the  works  of  successive 
writers,  and  even  materially  affecting  the  Ptolemaic  map  of 
Greece. 

Again,  while  he  points  out  correctly  the  manner  in  which 
continental  Greece  is  cut  into  by  a  succession  of  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  so  as  to  constitute  in  a  manner  a  series  of  successive 
peninsulas,  his  notions  of  the  distances  between  these  bays  and 
their  relative  position  to  one  another,  are  often  strangely 
erroneous,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  his  statements 
with  one  another.* 


« ii.  1,  §  40,  p.  92. 
»  ix.  1,  §  1,  p.  390. 
*  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  391. 


^  See  Titi.  1,  §  3.  His  description 
of  Greece  as  constituting  four  suc- 
cessive peninsulas  is  in  great  measure 
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§  20.  Concerning  the  physical  geography  of  Greece  he  gives 
ns  very  little  information.  He  notices  indeed,  as  he  conld 
hardly  fail  to  do,  the  remarkable  formation  of  parts  of  Arcadia 
and  Boeotia,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  streams  found  sub- 
terranean channels,  and  the  lakes  were  discharged  by  similar 
outlets,  the  stoppage  of  which  from  time  to  time  gave  occasion 
to  great  inundations  or  to  the  extension  of  the  lake-waters  far 
beyond  their  ordinary  limits.  In  regard  to  the  Lake  Copus  in 
particular  he  gives  us  some  curious  details,  based  apparently 
on  good  authority.  He  adopts  also  the  popular  notion  that  the 
river  Erasinus  in  Argolis  derived  its  sources  from  the  Lake  of 
Stymphalus,*  and  that  the  Alpheius  and  Eurotas  had  their 
origin  from  two  fountains  close  together,  the  waters  of  which 
pursued  their  course  for  some  distance  underground,  and  then 
issued  forth  again,  the  one  in  Laconia,  the  other  in  the 
Pisatis.^  Neither  of  these  facts  has  been  verified  by  modem 
observers,  but  the  last  is  certainly  not  without  a  foundation  of 
truth ;  and  that  the  rivers  of  Greece  frequently  pursue  a  sub- 
terranean course  for  considerable  distances  is  undoubtedly  true : 
the  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  other  countries  composed  of 
simUar  cavernous  limestones,  such  as  Camiola  and  Dalmatia. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  were  of  course  familiar  by  name  to 
all  men  of  letters  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  whether  geographers 
or  not.  But  no  attempt  is  found  in  his  description  of  the 
country  to  arrange  them  in  groups  or  point  out  the  geo- 
graphical relations  of  the  different  ranges.  He  states,  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  notion  in  his  day,  that 
Cyllene  was  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Peloponnese,  but  adds 
that  ^*  some  said  "  it  was  20  stadia  (12,000  feet)  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  and  others  only  fifteen."    This  is  the  only 


fanciful,  thongh  his  conception  of  the 
largest  of  these,  as  bounded  by  a  line 
diawn  from  the  Ambraoian  Gulf  on  the 
west,  to  the  Maliac  Gulf  on  the  east, 
corresponds  to  a  natural  division,  which 
has  been  taken  as  the  basis  in  the 
limitation  of  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Greece.  His  estimate  of  the  width  of 
this  so-colled  isthmus  between  tlie  two 


golfs  at  800  stadia  (ftO  G.  miles^  is  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  tmth;  the 
direct  distance  in  a  straight  line  being 
just  about  70  G.  milea 

•  viii  8,  §  4,  p.  889. 

'  viii.  3,  §  12,  p.  343. 

'  yiiL  8,  §  1.  /liyterw  8*  6pos  h  abr^ 
KvXA^ni*  T V  yow  icdBerow  oi  /a^p  ffUoei 
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instance  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  the  height  of  any  of  the 
mountains  mentioned :  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the  different 
estimates  or  alleged  measurements  that  had  been  made  of 
Mount  Olympus  and  its  neighbours  Ossa  and  Pelion. 

§  21.  Of  the  islands  in  the  Mgean  his  account  is  very 
meagre,  and  their  geographical  positions  are  but  obscurely 
indicated.  They  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  great 
poverty  and  decay  :•  even  Delos  having  never  recovered  from 
the  blow  it  sustained  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  His  description 
of  Crete  is  fuller  and  more  interesting  than  usual ;  and  he  cor- 
rectly points  out  in  this  instance  the  distinct  character  of  the 
White  Mountains,  the  most  westerly  group  in  the  island, 
forming  a  ridge  800  stadia  in  length,  and  not  inferior  to 
Taygetus  in  height,  and  the  isolated  mass  of  Mount  Ida,  of  still 
greater  elevation,  and  having  a  circumference  of  not  less  than 
600  stadia.^  Yet  we  have  already  seen  how  imperfect  was  his 
notion  of  the  position  or  dimensions  of  the  island,  and  how 
erroneous  and  conflicting  are  his  statements  concerning  its 
distance  from  the  nearest  points  of  the  mainland. 


The  words  iw  a^  here  refer  to  Arcadia 
only,  but  the  lofty  mountain  gronp  in 
the  north-east  of  that  region  was  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  highest  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese ;  no  one  apparently  suspecting 
that  it  was  exoeeaed  iu  elevation  by 
Taygetus.  The  real  height  of  Cyllene, 
according  to  the  French  commisaon,  is 
7788  feet. 

It  is  siugnlnr  that  8trabo  does  not 
refer  to  tho  more  moderate  estimate  of 
Apollodorus,  an  author  of  whom  he 
made  such  frequent  use.  (See  Chapter 
XVI.  p.  618.) 

*  The  only  one  of  which  Stiabo  dis- 
tinctly speaks  from  personal  obserration* 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Gvaros,  where  he 
found  only  a  fishing  village,  whose  in- 
habitants were  so  poof  that  they 
deputed  one  of  their  number  to  repre- 
sent to  the  emperor  Augustus  tlieir 


inability  to  pay  a  tribute  of  150 
drachms!  (Strabo,  x.  p.  485.)  But 
GyaroB  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
poorest  of  the  islands,  and  when  visited 
by  Dr.  Ross  in  1841  had  no  permanent 
inhabitants  (Boss,  Beise  auf  den 
Chrieehifchen  Iruetiiy  vol.  ii.  p.  171). 
Yet  it  was  frequently  used  under  the 
Roman  Empire  as  a  place  of  baniiJi- 
ment  or  confinement  for  criminals.  (See 
Juvenal,  i.  78;  Tacit.  Arm.  iii.  68,  &c.) 
*  X.  4,  §  4.  According  to  the  recent 
measurements  of  Captain  Spratt,  the 
highest  summit  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  Mount  Ida  are  very  nearly 
of  the  same  height,  both  of  them  ex- 
ceeding 8000  feet,  and  thus  ^omewhat 
higher  than  Taygetus,  which  is  in 
reality  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Peloponuese,  but  does  not  exceed  7900 
feet. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  213. 

AQE   OF  STRABO. 

The  oonclusion  of  Groskurd  that  Strabo  must  have  been  bom  as 
early  as  B.C.  66,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  not  less  than 
thirty-eight  when  he  was  at  Corinth  in  B.a  29  :  an  argument  that 
there  is  nothing  to  support,  except  the  idea  that  his  extensive 
travels  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  his 
geographical  work,  and  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  conceived 
so  comprehensive  a  plan  at  an  early  age.  But  this  is  all  pure 
conjecture.  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  that  he  travelled  with  a  view 
to  his  geography,  but  that  his  having  seen  a  considerable  part  of 
the  world  and  visited  distant  countries,  gave  him  advantages  for 
such  a  work.  This  would  rather  point  to  the  opposite  conclusioD, 
that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  geographical  work  because 
he  had  travelled,  and  therefore  after  his  travels,  and  not  he/are. 
At  all  events  it  seems  inexplicable  that  he  should  have  travelled 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for  his  geographical  work, 
and  then  on  his  return  to  Amasia  devoted  himself  to  the  compo- 
sition of  a  long  and  elaborate  historical  work,  and  delayed  com- 
mencing the  other,  which  had  been  his  main  object,  until  a  period 
of  life  when  he  oould  hardly  have  hoped  to  complete  it. 

Clinton  places  his  birth  not  later  than  b.g.  54,  and  is  disposed  to 
put  it  a  few  years  earlier  (perhaps  B.C.  60,  F,  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  653) : 
and  this  is  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  make  to  its  determi- 
nation. He  was  a  pupil  or  hearer  of  Tyrannion,  a  grammarian  of 
Amisus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  who  was  carried  off  by  Luoullus  to 
Bome ;  but  this  probably  took  place  at  Bome,  not  in  Asia.  He 
mentions  in  one  passage  also  (lb.  p.  568)  having  seen  P.  Servilius 
Isauricus,  the  conqueror  of  the  pirates  and  freebooters  of  Lsauria 
and  Pisidia,  who  died  in  b.c.  44;  a  statement  that  we  cannot 
account  for,  but  this  is  little  to  be  wondered  at.  The  old  genefal 
may  well  have  been  in  Asia  again  at  a  late  period  of  his  life, 
without  our  having  any  record  of  the  circumstance.  With  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  composition  of  his  work  (the  most  important 
point  for  us)  we  have  the  following  data  : — 

1.  In  the  fourth  book  (p.  206)  he  saj's  that  the  Noricans  and 
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Gamians  were  rednced  to  subjection  by  TiberiuB  and  DmsuB  in 
one  campaigD,  and  had  since  then  been  quietly  paying  tribute  for 
thirty-three  years.  The  campaign  in  question  took  place  in  B.a  15 
(see  Clinton,  F,  H,  vol.  iii.  ad  ann.).  This  passage  therefore  could 
not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  18. 

2.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  (p.  288)  he  speaks  of  Oermanicus 
and  Drusus,  the  two  Csasars,  as  both  living.  As  Germanicus  died 
in  A.D.  19,  this  passage  must  have  been  written  before  that  date. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book 
(p.  291)  he  distinctly  refers  to  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  after  his 
victories  over  the  Geimans,  in  which  he  had  avenged  the  defeat  of 
Varus.  This  triumph  was  celebrated  in  a.d.  17  (Clinton,  F.  JS.  ad 
ann.) :  and  therefore  the  passage  in  question  must  be  subsequent 
to  that  date. 

4.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  books  he  repeatedly  notices  the 
great  earthquake  which  had  lately  (v€wrn)  destroyed  or  damaged 
so  many  cities  of  Asia  (xii.  8,  p.  579  ;  xiii.  3,  p.  621 ;  4,  p.  627). 
This  took  place,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  in  a.d.  17  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
47) :  and  as  Strabo  particularly  notices  the  pains  taken  by  Tiberius 
to  restore  and  repair  the  damaged  cities,  these  passages  cotdd  not 
have  been  written  till  the  following  year  (a.d.  18). 

5.  Again  in  the  twelfth  book  (c.  1,  p.  534)  he  tells  us  that 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  was  recently  dead,  and  his  kingdom 
had  been  reduced  to  a  Boman  province,  but  its  definite  organiza* 
tion  as  such  was  not  yet  knoum.  Now  Archelaus  died  at  Borne  in 
A.D.  17  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  but  a  considerable  time  may  well  be 
supposed  to  have  elapsed  before  the  details  of  the  provincial  admin- 
istration were  fully  settled.  Hence  this  passage  also  may  well  have 
been  written  in  a.d.  18. 

6.  In  the  seventeenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole  work,  he 
mentions  the  death  of  Juba  IT.,  king  of  Mauretania,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Ptolemeeus,  as  a  recent  occurrence  (xvii.  3,  p.  828).  The 
exact  date  of  the  death  of  Juba  is  uncertain  :  but  it  did  not  take 
place  before  a.d.  18  or  19  (see  Eckhel,  D,  N.  V.  vol.  iv.  p.  157);  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  work  of  Strabo  was  not  finished  till 
the  latter  year. 

All  these  indications  point  to  very  nearly  the  same  period  ;  and 
may  be  taken  as  proving  that  it  could  not  have  been  completed  in 
its  present  form  before  the  year  18,  and  most  probably  was  not 
published  till  the  following  year,  a.d.  19.    If  we  adopt  Clinton's 
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date  for  the  autbor'a  birth,  and  suppose  him  to  have  been  bom 
before  b.c.  54,  he  mast  have  been  more  than  seventy-three  years  of 
age  before  he  completed  his  geographical  work.  This  advanced 
period  of  the  author's  life,  and  his  residence  in  a  remote  provincial 
town  like  Amasia,  mnst  have  thrown  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  extensive  publication :  and  may  tend  to  explain  the  comparative 
neglect  with  which  it  was  received  by  his  contemporaries. 


NOTE  B,  p.  222. 

VOLGANIO  EBUPTIONS — ^THERA  AND  METHOKE. 

The  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  group  of  islands  of  which  Thera 
(now  called  Santorin)  is  the  principal,  have  been  celebrated  in  all 
ages.  The  islet  thrown  up  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  to  which 
Strabo  here  alludes,  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  B.a  186. 
Another  similar  eruption  took  place  in  the  lifetime  of  the  geogra- 
pher (▲.a  19)  though  probably  after  the  date  at  which  this  passage 
was  written.  Other  outbreaks  have  taken  place  at  intervals,  down 
to  our  own  time,  the  last  having  occurred  as  recently  as  1866.  A 
full  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Lyell's  Prtnciplea  of  Oedogy 
(voL  iL  pp.  65-73, 10th  edit.). 

One  of  the  other  instances  cited  by  Strabo  has  received  less 
attention  than  it  deserves.  "Near  Methone  on  the  Hermionic 
Gulf  (he  tells  us,  i.  3,  §  18,  p.  59)  a  mountain  seven  stadia  in 
height  was  thrown  up,  after  a  violent  fieiy  eruption ;  it  was  un-* 
approachable  by  day  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  smell  of 
sulphur,  but  at  night  there  was  no  bad  smell,  but  a  bright  light 
and  great  heat,  so  that  the  sea  around  was  boiling  for  a  distance 
of  five  stadia,  and  turbid  for  not  less  than  twenty  stadia.  The 
shore  was  piled  up  with  huge  fragments  of  rocks  as  laige  as  towers.** 
This  was  evidently  the  same  eruption  referred  to  by  Pausanias  (ii. 
34,  §  1)  as  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  the  son  of 
Demetrius  (b.c.  277-239),  so  that  it  must  have  been  described  by 
competent  observers.  The  whole  peninsula  of  Methone  (or  Methana, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called)  is  clearly  of  volcanic  origin,  but  this 
is  the  only  recorded  instance  of  volcanic  action,  within  the  historical 
period. 
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NOTE  C,  p,  259. 

DISTAKOES  GIVEN  BY  THE  GHOBOGBAPHEB. 

The  chorographer  reckoned  Corsica  as  160  Boman  miles  in  length 
and  70  in  breadth :  and  Sardinia  as  220  miles  long  by  98  broad. 
(Strab.  p.  224.)  The  measurements  of  modem  geographers  give  to 
the  former  island  116  English  miles  (124  Eoman)  by  51  in  its 
greatest  breadth  :  while  Sardinia  measures  about  140  6.  miles  by 
60,  or  175  Boman  miles  by  75.  The  distances  given  by  the  cho- 
rographer are  therefore  largely  in  excess :  but  this  is  still  more 
the  case  with  his  statement  that  the  shortest  interval  from  the 
African  coast  to  Sardinia  amounted  to  300  miles,  an  estimate 
more  than  double  the  truth,  as  the  southerDmost  point  of  Sardinia, 
Cape  Spartivento,  is  really  little  more  than  100  G.  miles  or  125 
Boman  miles  from  Cape  Serrat  in  Africa.  So  enormous  an  error, 
in  regard  to  a  distance  that  might  be  supposed  so  well  known,  is 
very  di£Scult  to  account  for.  Some  of  the  editors  of  Strabo  have 
proposed  to  read  200  for  300,  which  would  accord  with  the  estimate 
of  Pliny  (J?.  N,  iii.  13,  §  84),  but  in  any  case  the  distance  is  greatly 
over-stated :  and  it  is  hazardous  to  make  such  arbitrary  changes 
without  authority.  It  may  be  added  that  the  distances  cited  by 
Strabo  from  the  chorographer  do  not  in  general  agree  with  those  of 
Pliny. 
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STBABO. 


Section  1, — Asia. 

§  1.  With  the  eleventh  book  Strabo  commences  the  descrip- 
tion of  Asia,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  following  six 
books.  Throughout  this  part  of  his  work  he  in  general  follows 
Eratosthenes  very  closely,  having  adopted,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  his  leading  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  configuration  of 
that  great  continent.  Thus  he  begins  with  assuming  that  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus  traverses  it  continuously  from  west  to 
east,  preserving  approximately  the  same  latitude  and  direction 
from  Lycia  and  the  Rhodian  Peraea,  where  it  abuts  upon  the 
^gean,  to  its  eastern  termination  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
as  he  assigns  to  this  range  or  mountain  belt  a  width  in  many 
places  of  as  much  as  3000  stadia,  it  cannot  of  course  be 
considered  as  a  mere  chain  of  mountains,  but  comprises  within 
its  own  extent  various  tribes  and  nations,  some  of  them  obscure 
and  insignificant,  others  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  Armenians,  Medians,  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to  describe 
the  various  nations  of  Asia,  according  to  their  position  with 
reference  to  this  great  mountain  barrier,  dividing  them  into 
those  within  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  phrase  in  use  among 
the  Greeks,^  that  is  to  the  north  of  the  chain,  and  those  without, 
or  to  the  south  of  it.     Those  nations  that,  as  just  pointed  out. 


>  ii  5, 1 81,  p.  129.  strabo  himself 
refers  to  the  phrase  as  one  in  general 
use  (S  hii  Ktd  ivrbs  rod  Tadpov  KaAov<riy, 
xi.  12,  §  1),  rather  than  of  his  own 
selection.  It  is  evident  that  it  mast 
have  originated  with  the  Greeks  at  an 
early  period,  with  reference  to  the 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  limited 


to  the  south  by  the  range  of  the  Tsiims, 
properly  so  oaUed.  When  this  appel- 
lation came  to  be  extended  by  geo- 
graphers (as  it  was  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo)  to  a  great  mountain  chain 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  Asia, 
the  expression  became  singolarly  inap- 
propriate. 
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lay  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  within  the  limits  of  the  mountain 
tract,  he  classes  with  the  northern  or  southern  group  according 
to  their  proximity  and  connection  with  the  one  or  the  other. 

Northern  Asia,  or  Asia  north  of  the  Taurus,  he  considers  as 
naturally  diyided  into  four  portions:  first  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Tanais  (which  he  assumes  as  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia)  and  extending  from  thence  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  isthmus  that  separates  the  latter  from 
the  Euxine:  secondly,  the  regions  extending  eastward  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Scythians,  who  adjoined  the  Indians  to  the 
north;  thirdly  the  nations  that  extended  from  the  isthmus 
already  spoken  of  to  the  Caspiae  Pyl»  and  the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Halys  on  the  other,  thus 
comprising  the  Medians,  Armenians,  Cappadocians  and  neigh- 
bouring tribes :  and  lastly  the  country  now  called  Asia  Minor, 
extending  westward  from  the  Halys  to  the  ^gean,  and  forming 
a  kind  of  peninsula  bounded  by  the  isthmus  between  the 
Cilician  Gulf  and  the  Euxine. 

The  portion  of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus  comprised  India, 
Ariana  (a  term  which  he  uses  in  its  widest  sense),  Persia,  and 
all  the  nations  that  extend  from  the  Persian  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  the  Nile,  and  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  adjoining 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Under  this  general  appellation  he  includes 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Arabia. 

§  2.  Beginning  with  the  Tanids  he  tells  us  that  that  river 
flowed  from  north  to  south,  but  was  not,  as  commonly  supposed, 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  Nile  («.  e.  on  the  same  meridian 
with  it),  but  farther  to  the  east.'  Like  the  Nile,  its  sources  were 
unknown,  but  while  the  course  of  the  latter  river  was  known 
for  a  long  distance,  the  Tanais  was  known  only  for  a  short 
way  above  its  mouth,  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  country,  and  still  more  of  the  obstacles 
opposed  by  the  wild  and  nomad  nations  that  occupied  its 


'  ^pcToi  /A^f  oZy  Jhr^  r&y   itpicruiStv 


TToWol,  iiWk  iuOiytirepos  iKtiyov,  xi.  2, 

§2. 
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banks.  On  account  of  this  nncertaintjy  some  writers  supposed 
it  to  have  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus^  and  then  to  make  a  great 
bend  rounds  so  as  to  fall  into  the  Palus  Mseotis  from  the  north. 
Others  still  more  absurdly  connected  it  with  the  Ister.  Strabo 
justly  rejects  all  these  suggestions,  and  regards  it  as  probable 
that  it  came  from  sources  in  the  north  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance.' The  Palus  Maeotis  he  considered,  in  common  with 
most  other  geographers,  to  have  its  principal  length  from 
north  to  south,  so  that  the  direct  course  of  navigation  from 
the  strait  at  its  entrance  (the  Cimmerian  Bosporus)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais,  would  be  from  south  to  north.  Its  length 
in  this  direction  he  estimates  at  2200  stadia.* 

Of  the  nations  north  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  he  appears  to 
hare  had  no  knowledge  at  all,  and  only  tells  us  in  a  yague 
and  general  way  that  the  northern  regions  towards  the  Ocean 
were  inhabited  by  Scythian  tribes,  of  nomad  habits  and 
dwelling  in  waggons.  South  of  these  were  the  Sarmatians 
(also  a  Scythian  tribe),'  and  between  these  and  the  Caucasus 
the  Aorsi  and  the  Siraci,  partly  nomads,  and  partly  agricul- 
tural :  besides  which  the  Aorsi  carried  on  a  considerable  trade, 
bringing  Indian  and  Babylonian  wares,  which  they  received 
from  the  Armenians  and  Medians,  and  transported  on  the 
backs  of  camels  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Palus  Maeotis.  By 
this  means  they  had  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  wore 
ornaments  of  gold.* 

Strabo's  account  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus — ^Phanagoria,  Corocondame, 
Hermonassa,  &c.,  is  unusually  minute  and  precise,  and  his 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  vicinity  has 


»  xi  2,  §  2. 

*  Ibid.  §  8.  Thifl  is  avery  modente 
efltamate — the  real  length  being  about 
160  G.  miles,  or  1600  stadia — and  pre- 
sents a  renuirkable  contrast  with  the 
exaggerated  notions  generally  cnrreut 
concerning  the  vast  extent  of  the  Palus 
MsBotis. 

oSroi  2kv6ui.     IMd.  §  1,  p.  492.     It 


would  be  hasty  to  draw  any  etkndlogicdl 
inference  from  these  words.  Strabo 
is  probably  here  using  the  term  **  Scy- 
thians*' in  the  vague  and  general  sense 
in  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  it  was 
often  employed  by  the  Greeks  to  de- 
signate all  the  nomad  nations  of 
Northern  Asia. 
*  xi.  5,  §  8,  p.  506. 
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the  air  of  being  derived  from  good  information.  This  was 
also  the  case,  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Tanric  Oheisonese.  Unfortunately  he  does  not  in 
either  case  indicate  the  authority  from  which  his  materials 
are  derived. 

§  3.  It  is  otherwise  with  his  account  of  the  Caucasian  tribes 
inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euzine,  from  the  Greek 
colonies  last  spoken  of  to  Dioscurias  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis.  Here  he  distinctly  refeis  to  the  historians  of  the 
Mithridatic  wars  as  furnishing  the  most  recent  and  accurate 
information.^  We  have  already  pointed  out  how  remarkable 
a  military  exploit  that  prince  had  accomplished  in  conducting 
his  army  through  so  rugged  and  difficult  a  country,  peopled 
by  such  wild  tribes:  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  among  Greek  writers.  But 
this  passage  had  naturally  produced  no  pennanent  effect  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  who  were  never  really  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Bomans,  and  continued  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
to  carry  on  piratical  expeditions  with  light  barks,  with  which 
they  scoured  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  committed  great 
depredations.*  The  nations  he  places  in  order  along  the  coast, 
proceeding  eastward  from  Sindica  (the  name  under  which  he 
comprises  the  tract  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
to  Gorgippia),  are  the  Achsei,  Zygi  and  Heniochi,  the  last  of 
whom  adjoined  the  Colchians,  who  occupied  the  rich  and 
fertile  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  The  broad  valley 
of  that  river  formed  even  in  those  days  one  of  the  chief  natural 
highways  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  the  nations  occupying 
the  broad  tract  of  comparatively  level  and  fertile  country  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  the  Caspian — the  Iberians  and  Alba- 
nians— ^were  fieur  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
neighbours  on  either  side.  The  Iberians  in  particular,  who 
inhabited  a  considerable  part  of  the  modem  Georgia,  are 
described  as  a  settled  agricultural  people,  with  towns  and 


'  See  above,  p.  263.  •  Strabo.  xL  J2,  §  14,  p.  497.  *  Ibid.  §  12. 
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yillageSy  hooses  with  tiled  roofs,  and  some  pretension  to 
architectural  effect,  and  possessing  also  an  organized  political 
constitution.^  The  Albanians,  fEtrther  east,  between  the  Ibe- 
rians and  the  Caspian,  were  more  deyoted  to  pastoral  occu-» 
pations,  and  partook  in  some  degree  of  a  nomad  character,  but 
were  a  tranquil  and  peaceable  people,  presenting  a  great 
contrast  to  the  wild  and  fierce  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts.' 
These  three  nations,  the  Colchians,  Iberians  and  Albanians^ 
occupied  what  Strabo  regards  as  the  isthmus  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  The  width  of  this  intervening  tract 
had  indeed  been  greatly  underrated  by  earlier  geographers,  thus 
giving  it  much  more  the  character  of  an  isthmus  than  it  really 
possessed,  and  even  Posidonius  had  estimated  it  at  only  1500 
stadia  fix)m  sea  to  sea.*  Strabo  on  the  contrary,  though  he 
continues  to  designate  it  as  an  isthmus,  assigns  it  a  breadth 
of  3000  stadia,  and  even  this  is  considerably  below  the  truth.^ 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  more  accurate  information  concern- 
ing these  regions,  in  addition  to  the  historians  already  cited, 
from  the  circumstance  that  Moaphemes,  who  was  his  mother's 
uncle,  had  held  the  government  of  Colchis  under  Mithridates 
the  Great.^  That  monarch  derived  from  thence  the  greater 
part  of  the  timber  which  he  required  for  building  his  fleets. 
In  addition  to  this  Colchis  furnished  flax,  hemp,  and  pitch  in 
abundance,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fruit,  while  the  numerous 
rivers  by  which  it  was  traversed  afforded  every  facility  for 
conveying  its  produce  to  the  coast.  Strabo  indeed  appears 
to  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  richness  and  natural  impor- 


«  xi.  3,  §  1. 

«  xi.  4, 1 1. 

'  Poeidon.  ap.  Stmb.  xL  1,  §  5,  p. 
491.  He  even  compared  it  with  the 
isthmiis  from  Pelusium  to  the  Bad  Sea ; 
and  added  that  he  believed  it  was 
nmoh  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
Msotia  to  the  Ocean. 

*  Strabo,  ibid.  The  direct  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasu  to  the 
Caspian  near  the  month  of  the  Gyrus  is 
about  380  G.  miles,  or  3800  stadia. 


The  actnal  shortest  line  as  measured 
on  the  map  from  sea  to  sea  does  not 
exceed  the  3000  stadia  given  by  Strabo ; 
but  as  such  a  line  crosses  the  chain  of 
the  Gaucasus  obliquely,  it  could  never 
have  suggested  the  ide»of  an  isthmus; 
and  Strabo  himself  tells  us  that  his 
statement  refers  to  the  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  one  river  to  the  other. 
This  is  indeed  the  only  line  by  which 
it  is  practicable  to  pass  from  sea  to 
»  xi.  2,  §  18.  p.  499. 
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tance  of  this  country — one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  world — 
though  in  modem  times  so  little  known  until  a  very  recent 
period.* 

§  4.  Of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Caucasus  itself  he  gives 
a  clear  and  unusually  full  account.  He  justly  describes  it  as 
extending  like  a  wall  across  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Euxine  from  the  Caspian,  and  impending  oyer  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  former  sea  through  its  whole  extent  from  the 
confines  of  Sindica  to  Dioscuiias.  At  the  same  time  it  throws 
out  offshoots  of  a  lower  eleyation,  by  means  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  mountains  of  the  Moschi,  and  through  them 
with  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  the  ranges  that  belong  to 
the  system  of  the  Taurus.  The  lower  ranges  and  slopes  of  the 
Caucasus  were  coyered  with  extensiye  forests,  inhabited  by 
mountain  tribes,  who  subsisted  principally  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  The  higher  summits  were  coyered  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  inaccessible  in  winter,  but  in  summer  the  inhabitants 
ascended  them,  Wearing  broad  snow-shoes  of  raw  hide  furnished 
with  spikes,  and  brought  down  their  burdens  from  thence,  by 
sliding  down  on  hides.  As  one  descended  the  slope  to  the 
north,  the  climate  became  less  seyere,  notwithstanding  the 
more  northern  latitude,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
great  plain  of  the  Siraci.^  In  another  passage  he  describes 
particularly  the  pass  leading  into  Iberia  from  the  northern 
nomad  nations  :^  eyidently  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Pass  of  Dariel,  which  is  indeed  the  only  practicable  pass 
across  the  whole  range,  and  must  therefore,  though  presenting 
great  natural  difficulties,  haye  been  more  or  less  frequented  in 
all  ages.  It  was,  he  says,  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent  for 
three  days  (coming  from  the  north)  and  after  that  a  narrow 
pass  for  four  days'  journey  along  the  yalley  of  the  Aragus, 
so  narrow  as  only  to  allow  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time  and 
guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  yery  strong  fortress.    The  river 


*  No  mention  ia  found  of  gold  among 
the  prodoctionB  of  Colchis,  notwith- 
0tanaing  its  suppoeed  connection  with 


the  fables  of  the  golden  fleece. 
'  xi.  5,  §§  6,  7,  p.  506. 
•  lb.  3,  §  5,  p.  .500. 
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Aragns  still  preserves  the  name  Aragwa,  and  Strabo's  acquain- 
tance with  the  name  of  this  nnimportant  stream^  as  well  as  with 
other  minor  tributaries  of  the  CyroSy  shows  the  accuracy  of  his 
information.'  In  describing  the  Cyrus  itself  and  the  Araxes 
as  flowing  into  the  Caspian  by  separate  mouths,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Ins  statement  was  correct,  though  the  Araxes  now 
joins  the  Cyrus  more  than  70  miles  fix)m  its  mouth.^  But  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  a  swampy  delta,  and  the  alluvial 
accretions  of  land  proceed  with  such  rapidity  that  great 
changes  may  have  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Dioscurias,  which  he,  in  common  with  almost  all  other 
ancient  geographers,  regarded  as  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
Euxine,^  was  a  considerable  emporium  of  trade,  and  resorted 
to  by  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  even  in  those  days 
spoke  so  great  a  variety  of  languages  and  dialects,  that  it  was 
said  not  less  than  seventy  distinct  languages  were  spoken 
there.'  The  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia  was  carried  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  where  there  was  a'  city  of  the  same 
name,  up  the  river  by  water  as  far  as  a  fort  called  Sarapana, 
from  whence  it  was  four  days'  journey  overland,  by  a  road 
practicable  for  vehicles,  to  the  Cyrus/  The  pass  of  Suram 
across  the  watershed  uniting  the  two  mountain  systems  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  opposite  range  is  indeed  one  of  very  mo- 
derate elevation,  and  presenting  little  natural  difficulty. 

Strabo  deservedly  rejects  the  appellation  of  Caucasus  given 
by  the  Macedonian  soldiers  to  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  between  Bactria  and  India,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  desire 
of  flattering  Alexander  by  associating  his  conquests  with  the 
name  of  the  mountain  chain  that  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
fiEkbles  in  connection  with  Prometheus/ 


•  xi.  3,  §  2. 

'  lb.  4,  §  2.  Strabo  himseir  notices 
the  great  amount  of  alluyium  brought 
down  by  the  river  Cyma. 

*  xi.  2,  §  16,  p.  497.  See  Chapter 
XVI.  p.  636. 


'  Ibid.  p.  498.  Some  even  inoreaaed 
the  number  to  three  hundred !  Pliny 
ascribes  this  last  statement  to  Timos- 
thenes.    (Plin.  JET.  AT.  vi  5,  §  15.) 

«  Ibid.  §  17,  p.  498. 

*  xi.  5, 1  5,  p.  505. 
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§  5.  With  regard  to  the  Caspian  he  shared,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes,  and  all  other 
geographers  since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  an  inlet 
from  the  northern  ocean,  similar  to  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south.  So  clearly  indeed  was  this  idea  fixed  in  his  mind  that 
he  describes  the  sea  and  the  nations  on  its  banks,  as  they 
would  present  themselves  to  a  person  saiUing  in  from  the  norths 
At  first  he  tells  us  the  guK  is  rather  narrow,  but  afterwards 
widens  out  as  one  advances,  until  in  its  innermost  (i.  e* 
southern)  portion,  it  is  about  5000  stadia  in  width.  The 
length  from  the  entrance  to  the  inmost  bight  is  much  about 
the  same,^  but  slightly  more.  These  dimensions  he  has 
probably  taken  from  Eratosthenes:  he  expressly  cites  that 
author  as  his  authority  for  the  distances  around  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus  and  from  thence  to  that 
of  the  laxartes."  Patrocles  was  evidently  the  original  source 
from  which  both  derived  their  information,*  as  he  was  also  for 
the  statement  advanced  with  confidence  by  Strabo  as  well  as 
Eratosthenes  that  both  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  fell  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  after  pursuing  separate  courses  from  their  sources 
to  their  mouths.^  It  does  not  appear  that  Strabo  had  any 
further  information  concerning  these  regions  than  what  he 
derived  from  these  earlier  geographers,  with  the  exception  of 
some  particulars  respecting  Hyrcania  which  he  cites  from 
Apollodorus  of  Artemita.  He  was  indebted  to  this  writer 
especially  for  clear  notions  respecting  the  river  Ochus,  which 


•  xi  6,  §  2,  p.  507. 

'  lb.  §  1.  The  breadth  is  greatly 
exaggerated— that  of  the  aouthem  por- 
tion of  the  Gaspian  being  really  leas 
than  240  O.  miles :  whUe  the  length 
is  in  reality  nearly  three  times  the 
breadth.  Strabo  himself  adds,  after 
citing  the  statements  of  Eratosthenes, 
that  allowance  mnst  be  made  for  con- 
siderable TBgaeness  in  regard  to  regions 
80  little  known,  especially  in  respect  to 
distances  (8c<  ih  wtpl  r&p  iw  rp  /tcpfSi 
rwlmif  KoX  rots  M  rocovrop  rficTrroiricr- 
lihtoit  iar?<o6ifrtpoF  ixo^MUf,  ical  udlXiora 
ircpl  rwF  8uurri|fU(To»y).     He   had    in 


reality  mnch  greater  reason  than  he 
was  aware  of^  for  this  caation. 

•  See  note  to  Chapter  XVI.  p.  644. 

•  He  is  cited  b^  Strabo  (xi.  7,  §  1, 
p.  508)  as  describing  the  C^pian  as 
just  about  equal  in  size  to  the  Euxine, 
which,  as  a  rough  approximation,  is  a 
correct  estimate. 

>  xi  7,  §  4,  p.  510 ;  11,  §  5,  p.  518. 
6  fUtrroi  *Ia|dpn}y  &ir^  Vx^'M^X/"  t^Aovs 
€r€p6s  itm  rov  "Ci^wt  ical  els  iikw  r^¥ 
o^r^F  rtXtmw  BdKarraif,  at  8*  ififioXal 

mpaffdyytu  i»s  ^7801/fcoKra. 
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had  been  ignored  by  previous  geographers  or  supposed  to  be 
a  mere  tributary  of  the  Oxus,  but  according  to  Strabo  had 
a  distinct  course  and  fell  into  the  Caspian  by  a  separate 
mouth.' 

§  6.  Proceeding  eastward  from  Hyrcania  and  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Caspian,  Strabo  tells  us  that  one  still  has  the 
chain  of  Taurus  on  the  right  hand,  which  forms  a  continuous 
range  from  Armenia  to  this  point,  and  is  known  generally  by 
the  native  name  of  Parachoathras.  It  was  not  till  after  passing 
the  land  of  the  Arians  that  the  great  chain  assumed  the  name 
of  Paropamisus,  while  it  was  erroneously  termed  by  the  Mace* 
donians  the  Caucasus.  It  was  this  same  chain  which  was 
prolonged  without  interruption  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  though 
known  by  different  names,  as  the  Emoda,  Imaus,  &o.' 

On  the  left  or  towards  the  north,  were  situated  the  Dace, 
nearest  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  beyond  them  the  Massagetie 
and  Sacse.  All  these  nations  are  included  by  Strabo  under 
the  general  name  of  Scythians,^  though  as  he  justly  observes 
the  earlier  Greek  writers  only  gave  this  name  to  the  European 
Scythians  and  those  adjoining  the  Tanals  and  Palus  Mseotis, 
and  distinguished  the  Asiatic  nomad  tribes  as  the  Massagetas 
and  Sacse.  Hence  we  find  these  i^ames  occurring  as  those  of 
nations  with  which  Cyrus  made  war  on  his  extreme  frontier. 
The  laxartes  was  the  boundary  which  separated  the  Sacse,  or 
nomad  nations  included  under  that  name,  from  the  Sogdians, 
who  as  well  as  the  Bactrians,  were  a  comparatively  civilized 
people,  even  before  they  had  shared  in  the  Greek  civilization 
introduced  by  the  Bactrian  kings.  That  monarchy  had  been 
already  overthrown  before  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  he  distinctly 
tells  us  that  the  barbarians  who  had  wrested  the  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  from  their  Hellenic  rulers 
were  tribes  from  beyond  the  laxartes,  to  which  he  gives  the 


'  xi.  7,  p.  509.  The  OchuB  of  Arte- 
midoms  may  be  certainly  identified 
with  the  modern  Attrek;  the  course 
of  which  was  even  in  modem  times. 


until  quite  recently,  as  imperfectly 
known  aa  that  of  the  Ochua  among  the 
ancients.  *  zi.  S,  p.  511. 

*  xi,  8,  §  2,  p.  511. 
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names  of  Asii,  Pasiani,  Tochari,  and  Saoaranli,  but  apparently 
includes  them  all  under  the  general  term  of  Sacs.*  The  name  of 
SacsB  or  Sakas  was  in  fact  the  Persian  appellation  for  the  nomad 
nations  on  their  northern  frontier,*  and  doubtless  applied  with 
as  little  regard  to  their  ethnic  affinities  or  subdivisions  as  was 
that  of  Scythians  by  the  Greeks,  or  Tartars  in  modem  times. 

§  7.  Of  the  countries  south  of  the  laxartes,  Sogdiana,  Bac- 
triana.  Aria  and  Margiana,  Strabo  gives  but  a  brief  account, 
and  appears  to  hare  known  very  little,  if  at  all,  more  than 
what  he  learned  from  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander. He  has  indeed  given  us  a  few  interesting  historical 
particulars  concerning  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  at  one  time  extended  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  north-west  of  India,  down  even  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  while  they  carried  their  arms  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Seres  and  Phryni.^  This  notice  is  taken  from  ApoU 
lodorus  of  Artemita,  and  is  therefore  the  first  mention  of  the 
Seres  in  any  ancient  writer.^  But  Strabo  evidently  did  not 
see  its  importance,  as  he  brings  it  in  merely  in  passing.  It  is 
curious  indeed  that  although  the  use  of  silk  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  already  familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  his  day,  and  the  name 
at  least  of  the  Seres  was  well  known  to  them,  he  never  alludes 
to  their  existence,  except  in  this  incidental  manner,  nor  does 
he  even  mention  the  trade  in  silk,  which  must  have  already 
assumed  considerable  importance.*    He  had  certainly  no  idea 


*  zi.  8,  §  2,  p.  511.    This  eyent  took 

Slaoe  about  b.o.  126,  though  the  exact 
Ate  cannot  be  fixed.  The  only  other 
writer  who  mentions  it  is  Trogns  Pom- 
peins,  of  whom  unfortunately  only  the 
epitome  is  preserved.  He  terms  the 
Scythian  nations  who  occupied  Bactria 
and  Sogdiana,  Sarancn,  and  Asiani 
(Prolog,  lib.  xU.) ;  but  in  another  pas- 
sage mentions  also  the  Thocari  or 
Tochari.  (lb.  xlii) 

*  This  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Herodotus  (?ii. 64,  ol  yhpUiptrtu  wdarras 
robs  J^K^das  Ka\4oviri  SiUcas),  and  his 
statement  is  fully  ocHifizmed  by  the 


Persian  inscriptions.   (See  Bawlinson's 
note,  on  the  passage.) 
'  xL  11,  §  1,  p.  516. 

*  Concerning  the  age  of  Apollodoms, 
BQfi  Chapter  XX.  p.  162. 

*  In  tne  only  passage  (p,  694}  where 
he  mentions  the  2i|pacer--a  kind  of 
woven  stuffs  (6^cf<r/iara)  made  of  a  sort 
of  thread  scraped  from  tiie  bark  of  trees 
(fic  rt¥t0¥  fKot£y  ^eupofi4inis  fi^ffffov — hd 
regards  tnem  as  an  Indian  product, 
analogous  to  cotton.  But  this  passage 
is  taken  from  Nearchus ;  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  8eres  as  one  of  the  most 
long-lived  of  the  Indian  tribes,  attain- 
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of  their  real  geographical  position,  and  supposed  them  to  be 
merely  a  nomad  race  of  Scythians. 

The  north  of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  regions  east  of  Sogdiana, 
was  indeed,  as  he  expressly  teUs  ns,^  a  mere  blank  to  him : 
and  it  was  only  by  conjecture  that  he  inferred  them  to  be 
occupied  by  nomad  nations,  resembling  the  Scythians  in  their 
habits  of  life.  It  was  not  certain,  though  alleged  by  some, 
that  the  sea  extending  around  from  India  to  the  Caspian  had 
ever  been  navigated,  though  it  was  belieyed,  on  the  authority 
of  Patrocles,  to  be  possible.' 

§  8.  It  seems  to  haye  been  also  in  his  day  a  received  con- 
clusion in  geography,'  though  in  fetct  resting  upon  mere 
conjecture,  tiiat  the  great  mountain  chain  which  traversed  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  from  west  to  east,  and  was  called 
Imaus  in  its  easternmost  continuation,  ended  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  without  projecting  in  any  material  degree  beyond  the 
rest  of  India.  From  the  promontory  thus  formed  (to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Tamarus,  adopted  from  Eratosthenes),  which 
separated  India  from  Scythia,  the  coast  towards  the  north 
trended  rapidly  away,  so  that  this  portion  of  Asia  assumed 
something  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  the  vertex  at  the 
promontory  already  mentioned. 

It  is  singular  that  a  notion  so  utterly  devoid  of  foundation 
should  have  assumed  so  consistent  and  definite  a  form.  It  is 
almost  more  singular  to  find  a  geographer  like  Strabo,  though 
admitting  his  entire  ignorance  of  this  part  of  Asia,  proceeding 
to  define  its  length  and  breadth ;  the  former  of  which  along 
the  chain  of  the  Taurus  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  he  determines  to  be  about  30,000  stadia,  or  3000  G. 
miles,  while  the  breadth  wia  less  than  ten  thousand  stadia.* 


ing  the  ftge  of  more  than  200  yean 
(pp.  701,  702),  18  deriyed  from  Onesi- 
oritiu,  and  oamiot  he  regarded  as  show- 
ing any  real  acqnaintanoe  with  the 
nation  hearing  that  name. 
»  xL  11,  §  6,  p.  518. 


8ti  84  Iviwrhpj  TUerfHmKris  cfipifirc,  zi.  11, 
§  6,  p.  518.  Pliny  and  other  Ikbar 
writers,  as  we  shall  see,  asserted  that 
the  passage  hod  been  aotoally  mada 

»  Ibid.  §  7.  p.  519. 

*  ibid.  p.  519. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  point  ont  that  these  conclusions  are  mere 
inferences,  based  upon  the  (usumed  length  and  breadth  of  the 
whole  continent  and  other  assumptions  equally  unfounded. 

§  9.  Betuming  from  these  little  known  regions  towards  the 
west,  Strabo  proceeds  to  describe  two  countries — Armenia  and 
Media — which  he  considers  as  situated  rather  in  the  range  of 
Mount  Taurus  than  either  to  the  north  or  south  of  it,  being  so 
intersected  and  encircled  by  the  yarious  ramifications  of  that 
great  chain  that  they  could  not  be  assigned  to  the  group  of 
nations  on  either  side  of  it.*  Armenia  especially  he  correctly 
describes  as  being  almost  entirely  a  land  of  mountains  and 
high  table-lands,*  which  contained  the  sources  of  several  great 
riyers,  especially  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes 
towards  the  Caspian,  as  well  as  others  of  minor  importance 
which  flowed  to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

On  this  occasion  he  giyes  a  general  outline  of  the  direction 
and  conformation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  its  subsidiary 
ranges,  which  shows  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
orography  of  this  part  of  Asia.^  Mount  Taurus  (he  tells  us) 
takes  its  rise  in  Caria  and  Lycia,  but  does  not  at  first  attain 
any  considerable  height  or  breadth.  It  first  rises  to  a  great 
elevation  opposite  the  Chelidonian  islets  on  the  frontiers  of 
Lycia  and  Pamphylia,*  and  from  thence  extends  eastwards  to 
the  north  of  Cilicia,  a  great  part  of  that  country  being  formed 
by  the  valleys  intercepted  between  the  offshoots  of  the  great 
mountain  range.  Beyond  that  it  throws  off  two  great  arms  or 
branches,  the  one  called  Anti-Taurus,  towards  Cappadocia  and 
Armenia  Minor,  the  other,  Amanus,  towards  the  south,  ex- 
tending to  Syria  and  the  Euphrates.  The  main  chain  itself, 
though  cut  through  by  the  Euphrates,  is  continuous  with  the 


»  XL  12,  §  1,  p.  520. 

•  6p(nr49M,  xi.  14,  §  4,  p.  528. 

'  xi.  12,  §§  2-4. 

'  On  this  account  many  writers  con- 
sidered that  the  headland  opposite  to 
these  islands  was  the  beginning  of  the 
chain  of  Tanros,  bnt  Strabo  properly 
points  out   that  the  mountain  ridge 


which  separated  Lycia  from  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior  (the  Oibyratica) 
was  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus,  which  was  thus  prolonged  into 
the  Rhodian  Perssa,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered as  ending  in  the  mountain  pro- 
montories opposite  to  Rhodes  (ziv.  2, 
§1;8,§8). 
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monntains  of  Armenia  on  the  other  side  of  that  river,  and  it  is 
here  that  it  rises  into  a  great  mountain  mass,  sending  out 
offshoots  in  different  directions,  known  by  the  name  of  Pary* 
adres,  and  other  local  appellations,  and  forming  the  boundary 
of  Armenia  on  the  side  of  the  Iberians  and  Albanians.  From 
this  great  central  mass  was  continued  another  chain  towards 
the  east,  known  by  the  name  of  Parachoathras,  bordering  on 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  extending  through  Media  Atropatene  and 
the  Greater  Media  to  the  Caspian  Gates,  whence  it  was  oon* 
tinned  still  farther  east  along  the  confines  of  Aria.  It  was 
this  east  and  west  prolongation  of  the  chain  that  was  regarded 
by  Greek  geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Strabo  as  the  true 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  which  served  to  connect  it  with 
the  great  ranges  of  the  Paropamisus  or  the  Hindoo  Koosh. 
But  besides  this  there  were  several  subsidiary  ranges  to  the 
south  of  the  Euphrates  in  its  upper  course,  and  it  was  to  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  these  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Niphates,  in  which  according  to  Strabo  the  Tigris  took  its 
rise.*  From  thence  there  branched  off  towards  the  south 
another  great  ridge  called  Zagrium  or  Zagros,  extending  a 
long  way,  and  forming  the  separation  between  Media  on  the 
one  hand  and  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  other,  till  it  joined 
on  to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Susiana  and  Persia. 

§  10.  In  connection  with  this  subject  Strabo  gives  an  account 
of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  both  of  which  rivers, 
as  he  correctly  tells  us,  rose  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.^ 
The  lower  part  of  their  courses,  where  they  encompassed 
Mesopotamia,  had  long  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  even 
the  upper  part  of  that  of  the  Euphrates  was  well  known  to 
Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Taurus,  and  flowing  in  the  first  place  from  east 
to  west  through  the  Greater  Armenia  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Lesser:  then  separating  that  province  from  Acilisene  and 
making  a  sudden  turn  to  the  south   where  it  reached  the 


•  xi.  12,§4.  »  Ibid.  12,  §3;  14,  §  2. 
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confiaes  of  Cappadocia;  thenceforward  leaving  Cappadocia 
and  Commagene  on  the  right,  and  Acilisene  and  Sophene  on 
the  left,  till  it  issued  into  the  plains  of  Syria,  and  took  another 
great  bend  towards  Babylonia  and  the  Persian  GuK.  In  this 
description  Strabo  clearly  had  in  view  only  the  northern  branch 
of  the  Euphrates — that  which  flows  near  Erzeroum,  and  has  its 
Bonrces  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  that  city.  It  is  this 
river  which  alone  was  regarded  both  by  Greek  and  Boman 
writers  as  the  true  Euphrates,  and  which  is  still  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Frat.  The  southern  arm  or  affluent,  called  at 
the  present  day  the  Murad  Tchai,  which  is  considered  by 
modem  geographers,  as  well  as  by  native  Armenian  writers,  as 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  in  fact  the 
larger  river  of  the  two,  was  treated  by  ancient  geographers 
as  a  mere  tributary,  and  is  not  even  noticed  by  Strabo  in 
describing  the  geography  of  Armenia.' 

The  Tigris  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  southern  slopes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  and  says  that  its  sources  were  distant  from 
those  of  the  Euphrates  about  2500  stadia.  This  river  also  rises 
from  two  different  and  distant  sources,  forming  two  different 
arms,  which,  after  holding  separate  courses,  unite  between 
Diarbekr  aud  Mosul.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Strabo 
regarded  as  the  main  source  of  the  Tigris  the  stream  that  rises 
in  Mount  Niphates,  and  flows  from  thence  due  south  until  it 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr.*  From  the  terms  in  which  he 
speaks,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  of  the  outflow  of  the  two 


*  It  was,  however,  in  all  probability 
thiB  river,  which  under  the  name  of 
AreaniaB  had  acquired  celebrity  in  the 
Mithridatic  Wars  by  the  defeat  of 
TisraneB  on  its  banks  by  Lucnllna 
(Pint  LftcuU.  81),  and  which  figures 
again  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Armenian  kings  (Tacit.  Armal,  xy. 
1 5).  It  is  described  by  Pliny  as  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Eujphrates  (Plin.  H.  N,\.  24, 
§  84).  It  is  also,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  the  river  to  which  Xenophon 
g:ives  the  name  of  Buphrates.  (See 
Chapter  X.  p.  358.) 

VOL.  II. 


'  He  has  elsewhere  a  strange  story 
of  the  Tigris  fiowing  through  the  Lake 
Arsene  (the  Lake  of  Van)  without 
mingliug  its  waters,  which  fell  into  a 
great  chasm  at  one  end  of  the  lake,  and 
after  flowing  for  a  long  distance  under- 
nound,  reappeared  in  the  district  of 
Chalonitis  (zL  p.  529).  The  last  addi- 
tion is  utterly  unintelligible,  the  dis- 
trict known  ss  Chalonitis  being  far 
away  in  the  eastern  part  of  Assvria,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Za^ros.  There  is 
probably  some  mistake  m  the  name. 
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great  riyers  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  is  dear  that  each  of  them 
in  his  day  had  still  its  separate  outlet  to  the  sea,  instead  of 
uniting  their  streams  into  one  as  they  do  at  the  present  day.^ 

§  11*  Armenia  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  first 
opened  out  to  the  knowledge  of  geographers  by  the  campaigns 
of  Lucullus  and  Pompey  in  the  Mithridatic  Wars,  while  the 
expedition  of  M.  Antony  against  the  Parthians  had  first  made 
them  acquainted  with  Media  Atropatene  or  Azerbijan.  Strabo 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and 
there  was  probably  no  part  of  Asia  of  which  his  knowledge 
was  more  in  advance  of  that  of  Eratosthenes.  But  the  rugged 
and  mountainous  character  of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
intricate  and  complicated  relations  of  the  mountain  chains  by 
which  they  are  traversed,  opposed  great  difficulties  to  an 
accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  them — and  Strabo's  in- 
formation was  still  very  imperfect  Thus  we  find  him  describing 
ihree  lakes,  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Spauta,*  in 
Media  Atropatene,  remarkable  for  its  excessive  saltness ;  the 
other  two,  which  he  calls  Mantiane  and  Arsene  or  Thopitis  in 
Armenia.  Both  of  these  had  also  salt  or  brackish  water,  the 
former  especially,  which  he  calls  the  largest  lake  next  to  the 
MsBotis,  and  which  had  salt-works  on  its  shores.  There  are  in 
fact  only  two  lakes  to  which  his  description  can  possibly  apply  :* 
the  Lake  of  Van,  which  is  that  called  by  him  Arsene  or 
Thopitis — it  is  the  Arsissa  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — and  the 


*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  he  U  not  here  simply  follow- 
ing Eratosthenes,  without  enquiry  as 
to  what  changes  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  interval. 

*  It  is  a  yetj  plansible  suggestion 
of  M.  St.  llartin  iMiAn.  tur  VArmfnU\ 
and  the  recent  editors  of  Strabo,  that 
this  name,  which  is  written  Sirain-a  in 
dl  our  MSS.,  should  really  be  Kenravra, 
and  is  a  corruption  of  the  Armenian 
name  Kapotan,  signifying  the  Ihi^  lake. 
Strabo  himself  tells  us  that  this  was 
^e  signification  of  the  Armenian  name 
(jcwfn  ipfi7iF9vB«i<rayj  though  he  erro- 
neously connects  this  intco'pretation 
with  the  name  Momoyii,  wUcn  has  no 


such  meaning.  (See  Kramer's  note,  ad 
loc,)  The  Lake  of  Urumiah,  also 
called  Shahi,  which  is  without  a  doubt 
the  lake  meant  by  Strabo,  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  for  its  exooadre 
saltness.  According  to  Gol.  Monteith 
( JbumaZ  of  Qtogr.  Soe,  voL  iii.  p.  56)  it 
contains  nearly  twice  as  much  salt  as 
the  sea. 

'  There  is  indeed  a  third  lake,  in 
the  north  of  Armenia,  of  considerable 
sixe,  now  called  the  Lake  Goukeha, 
but  this  is  out  of  the  question,  as  its 
waters  are  perfectly  fiesh  and  conse> 
quently  abound  in  obIl  (See  CSoL  Mon- 
teith, 2.6.  p.  41.) 
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Lake  of  Uramiah  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Atropatene, 
which  is  clearly  the  one  that  he  describes  nnder  the  name  of 
Spauta  in  the  one  conntry,  and  of  Mantiana  in  the  other.' 
Such  a  confusion  might  ea^y  arise  in  writing  from  different 
materials,  bnt  it  shows  how  far  he  was  still  remoyed  from 
possessing  a  correct  geographical  idea  of  the  countries  in 
qnestion. 

In  other  respects  his  account  of  Armenia  and  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Atropatene  is  genecally  accurate  enough ; 
and  he  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  topognphical  relations  of 
the  yarious  provinces  and  districts  into  which  Armenia  was 
divided,  or  by  which  it  was  surrounded ;  though  modem  geo- 
graphers have  much  difficulty  in  determining  their  position 
and  extent.  Of  the  greater  Media,  or  the  country  geneially 
known  by  that  name,  he  treats  in  connection  with  Media 
Atropatene,  although  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  it  would 
certainly  have  been  more  properly  classed  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  Empire  south  of  the  Taurus.  His 
geographical  account  of  this  province  is  brief  and  summary, 
and  we  perceive  immediately  that  he  had  here  no  recent 
sources  of  information,  and  was  forced  to  fall  back  entirely 
upon  Eratosthenes  and  other  authorities  of  the  Macedonian 
period.  Media,  indeed,  was  in  all  times  a  country  imperfectly 
known,  and  its  boundaries  seem  never  to  have  been  very  accu* 
rately  defined.  Strabo's  own  account  is  by  no  means  dear,* 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  relations  and  limits  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  that  were  by  some  regarded  as  belongijig 
to  Media,  by  others  to  the  adjoining  provinces,  were  in  reality 
subject  to  firequent  changes.  The  mountaineers  of  the  lofty 
ranges  of  Zagros  were  evidently  as  little  really  subject  to  the 
Persian  or  Macedonian  rulers,  as  the  Koords  of  the  present 


'  Stiabo,  zi  13,  § 2;  14,  § 8.  In 
point  of  &ct  every  one  of  theae  lakes  iB 
known  at  the  present  day  by  at  least 
two  different  names. 

•  He  tells  ns  (xi.  IS,  §6)  that  Media 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Parthia 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Gossieans. 


Bnt  the  OoMoans,  aooording  to  his  own 
aoconnt,  as  well  as  that  of  other 
writers,  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Mount 
Zagros,  on  the  west  of  Mmlia,  and  ad- 
joining the  district  of  Elymais;  nor 
have  we  any  trace  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  people  fiurther  east. 

U  2 
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day  to  the  Tarks  or  Persians.  The  Cosssdans  in  particular 
were  in  the  habit  of  levying  tribute  from  the  Persian  kings, 
when  they  moved  with  their  court  from  Babylonia  to  Ecbatana, 
their  usual  residence  in  summer.*  But  according  to  Strabo 
Media  might  be  properly  considered  as  extending  from  the 
pass  called  the  Median  Grate,  leading  from  Ecbatana  into 
Babylonia,  on  the  west,  to  the  Caspian  Gates  on  the  east ; 
a  distance  which  he  estimates  at  4100  stadia.^  He  justly 
describes  it  as  a  cold  and  upland  country,  almost  entirely 
mountainous,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  near  the 
Caspian  Grates — the  environs  of  the  modem  Teheran — ^which 
was  a  fertile  and  productive  plain.  Even  in  the  mountain 
districts  also  there  were  some  fertile  valleys,  and  both  Media 
and  Armenia  were  renowned  for  their  breed  of  horses,  vast 
numbers  of  which  were  reared  in  both  countries,  and  famished 
annually  as  tribute  to  the  Persian  kings. 

§  12.  Strabo  now  retums  nearer  home,  and  his  twelfth  book 
is  occupied  with  the  description  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  Here  he  derived  great  advantages  from  the 
proximity  of  these  countries  to  his  native  city :  and  he  had 
himself  travelled  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  interior. 
Unfortunately  he  has  hot  thought  fit  to  record  the  extent  or 
coarse  of  his  travels,  but  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
visited  in  person  the  Cappadocian  Comana,^  which  was  situated 
quite  in  the  interior,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Saras,  he  must 
have  traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  that  province.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  returned  to  his  native  city  by  this  route. 


*  Strabo,  I  e, 

^  This  is  greatly  oTer-estimated, 
though  probably  taken  from  ApoUo- 
donu  of  Artemita,  the  historian  of  the 
Parthiiiii  Wars,  whom  he  cites  else- 
where (xi.  p.  519),  for  the  total  dlMtanoe 
from  his  native  citr  to  the  Caspian, 
which  he  estimated,  still  more  erro- 
neously at  8000  stadia.  As  Artemita 
lay  on  tlie  high  road  from  Seleucia  to 
Ecbatana,  it  is  strange  that  Apollo- 


dorus  should  not  have  been  better 
informed. 

The  pass  across  Mount  Zagros,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Median 
Gate  (Mi?$Mc^  wiKfi,  xi.  18,  §  8),  is 
clearly  that  leading  irom  Hamadan  by 
Kermanshah  to  Bagdad,  which  must  in 
aU  oges  have  formed  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal passes  across  the  great  mountain 
chain. 

«  xiL  2,  S  8,  p.  585, 
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across  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia  from  Tarsus  to  Amasia.  His 
description  of  Mazaca  (better  known  by  its  later  name  of 
Coisarea)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaeus,  and  his  information 
concerning  the  ascent  of  that  mountain,  also  point  apparently 
to  the  result  of  a  personal  examination.^  The  general  cha- 
racter that  he  gives  of  the  country  as  an  open  upland  tract, 
almost  wholly  bare  of  wood,  but  not  devoid  of  fertility,  and 
producing  abundance  of  com,  as  well  as  supporting  immense 
quantities  of  sheep  and  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  descriptions  of  recent  travellers.  He  notices 
also  various  mineral  productions  of  the  country,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  red  earth,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sinopic,  from  its  being  exported  from  that  city,  but  which  was 
really  found  in  Cappadocia.^  The  vestiges  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaeus  had  also  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  describes  the  plain  below  Mazaca  as  impregnated 
with  fire,  which  was  visible  in  holes  and  chasms  for  an  extent 
of  many  stadia.*  If  this  account  be  not  greatly  exaggerated, 
there  must  have  been  volcanic  outbreaks  of  the  mountain  at  a 
period  much  more  recent  than  is  generally  supposed.  Strabo 
however  does  not  mention  any  tradition  of  such  an  event. 

He  gives  a  distinct  account  of  the  course  of  the  two  im- 
portant rivers,  the  Sarus  and  the  Pyramus,  which  took  their 
rise  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  bursting  their  way  through 


'zii2,§7.  He  tells  U8  that  Mount 
Ar^sDUB  is  the  most  lofty  of  all  (in 
Asia  Minor?),  and  its  summit  is 
covered  with  perfwtnal  snow:  that 
those  who  ascend  it,  who  are  few  in 
nnmber,  assert  that  in  fine  weather 
both  seas,  the  Enzine  and  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  might  be  seen  from  its  summit. 
This  story  has  erery  apnearance  of 
being  gathered  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Mazaoa.  The  first  traveller  in  modem 
times  who  made  the  ascent  was  Mr. 
William  Hamilton,  who  met  with 
cloudy  weather,  but  did  not  believe  it 
possible  that  the  two  seas  could  be  seen 
in  any  case,  on  account  of  the  high 
mountains  which  intervene  both  to  the 


N.  and  the  8.  (Hamilton's  Atia  Minor, 
voL  ii.  p.  280).  Its  elevation  he  cal- 
culates at  13,000  feet,  and  there  is  not 
only  much  snow  on  the  summit,  but 
extensive  glaciers  descend  from  thence 
on  its  northern  and  eastern  flanks. 
Since  that  time  the  mountain  has  been 
again  ascended  bvM.  Tchihatcheff. 

*  xii.  p.  540.  He  terms  this  /il\rot, 
and  evidently  considers  it  as  identical 
with  that  of  Spain,  which  is  true  cin- 
nabar ;  but  the  Sinopic  filKros  was  only 
a  kind  of  bright  red  earth,  of  an 
ochreous  nature. 

*  xii.  2,  §  7.  wvplkfiwra  vc8(a  koL 
futrrk  fi6$p9tF  wvphs  4wl  rrailovs  iroA- 
\o6s. 
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the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Tauros  flowed  thioagh  Cilicia  to  the 
sea.*  Of  the  remarkable  gorge  by  which  the  Pyramus  forced 
its  way  through  the  mountains  he  has  given  us  a  particular 
description,  which  was  evidently  derived  from  personal  obser- 
vation.^ 

§  13.  With  Pontus  he  was  of  course  familiar,  and  it  is  an 
important  fiact  in  the  ethnography  of  Asia  that  he  distinctly 
confirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other  writers  that  the 
Cappadocians,  who  had  originally  extended  from  the  chain  of 
Taurus  to  the  Euxine,  were  of  Syrian  extraction,  or  belonged 
to  the  great  Arameean  race,  in  common  with  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians."  At  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  the  various  tribes 
inhabiting  the  mountain  ranges  near  the  Euxine,  the  Moschi, 
the  Tibareni,  and  the  Chaldfeans, — ^in  terms  which  seem  to 
imply  that  they  were  separate  tribes,  and  they  may  probably 
have  been  of  a  different  race,  perhaps  more  connected  witlx 
their  Armenian  and  Caucasian  neighbours.  But  the  ethno- 
graphy of  these  mountain  tribes  is  a  problem  of  hopeless 
perplexity.  It  is  certain  however  that  the  separation  of 
Pontus  from  Cappadocia  was  a  purely  artificial  one,  arising  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  division  of  the  great  province  of 
Cappadocia  under  the  Persian  Empire  into  two  satrapies, 
which  after  the  Macedonian  conquest  gradually  became  con- 
solidated into  separate  kingdoms.*  The  boundary  as  finally 
established  was  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  parallel  with  the 
Taurus,  which  traverse  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  cannot 
now  be  identified.^ 

Strabo  has  left  us  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  districts 
into  which  Cappadocia  was  divided  in  his  time,  eleven  in  all, 
but  several  of  these  are  otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be 


•  xli.  2,  S§  3, 4,  p.  S36. 

'  The  w€ids  o0r«r  ctSoficr  are  oon- 
olmive  on  this  point 

It  is  only  quite  of  late  yean  that 
these  defiles  or  the  Taxmis,  which  con- 
nect the  uplands  of  Oataonia  with 
Cilicia,  ha^e  heen  explored  hy  modern 
tniTellers. 


•  This  is  disputed  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
Bon  {Herodotus,  vol.  i.  pp.  653-4X  hut 
his  arguments  appear  to  me  fitf  from 
oonTinoing;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Strabo  could  haTe  been  mistaken 
upon  such  a  point. 

•  Strabo,  xii.  1,  §  4,  p.  584. 
'  xii.  2,  §  10,  p.  540. 
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determined  with  any  certainty.  There  were  only  two  cities  in 
the  whole  country,  which  he  considers  worthy  of  the  appel- 
lation, Mazaca  and  Tyana :  the  other  districts  contained  only 
a  scattered  population,  with  a  few  strongholds  or  fortresses, 
among  which  that  of  Nora,  so  long  defended  by  Eumenes,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated.  Even  the  fertile  district  of 
Melitene,  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  which  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  from  its  abounding  in  vines 
and  fruit-trees,  did  not  contain  a  town  of  any  importance.^ 

The  description  of  Pontus  by  Strabo '  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  portions  of  his  work,  and  is  by  far 
the  best  account  that  we  possess  from  any  ancient  writer  of 
a  country  that  until  very  recently  was  but  imperfectly  known 
to  modem  geographers.  With  it  he  associates  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  obyiously  on  account  of  its  situation  west  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  that  district  was  politically  connected  either 
with  Armenia  properly  so  called,  or  with  Cappadocia. 

On  the  other  hand  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Tibareni  and 
Chaldaeans  who  inhabited  the  ranges  of  Faryadres,  between 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor  and  the  Euxine,  were  under 
the  rule  of  Pythodoris,  who  bore  the  title  of  Queen  of  Pontus. 
These  mountaineers,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Moschi, 
who  more  immediately  adjoined  the  confines  of  Colchis,  were 
still  in  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  condition,  dwelling  in  great 
forests,  and  subsisting  oi\  wild  fruits  and  the  flesh  of  animals 
procured  by  the  chase.^  Some  of  them  even  lived  in  trees ; 
others  in  high  towers.  These  last  were  the  Mosynoeci  of 
Xenophon,  but  Strabo  does  not  recognize  the  name  as  one 
existing  in  his  time.^  He  tells  us  however  that  the  people  to 
whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Chaldseans,  were  the  same  who 
had  been  formerly  called  Chalybes,^  and  had  been  renowned 


*  xii.  2,  §  6,  p.  537.  The  strong  fort- 
reas  of  Tomisa,  which  figfures  promi- 
nently in  the  Mithridatio  Wars,  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  consequently  belonged 
properly  to  Sopheno.    lb.  §  1,  p.  d35. 


*  lii.  8.  The  geography  of  this  part 
of  Asia  Minor  was  but  little  known  in 
modem  times  before  the  travels  of  Mr. 
William  Hamilton  in  1S36  (published 
in  1842).  *  Ibid.  §  18,  p.  549. 

»  Ibid-  •  xiL  8,  S  Id. 
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from  the  earliest  ages  as  workers  in  iron :  and  he  then  enters 
into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion'  to  show  that  these  were 
the  same  people  termed  by  Homer  Halizones,  who  dwelt  about 
a  place  called  by  the  poet  Alybe,  *^  where  was  the  birth-place 
of  silver/'  ^  The  connection  of  the  names  Alybe  and  Chalybes 
would  be  probable  enough,  were  it  supported  by  any  other 
arguments :  but  it  is  not ;  and  had  the  poet  ever  heard  of  so 
distant  a  people  as  the  Qhalybes,  it  would  doubtless  have  been 
as  workers  in  irofhf  the  natural  abundance  of  which  in  the 
region  in  question  must  have  attracted  attention  from  a  yery 
early  period.* 

Mithridates  the  Great  having  extended  his  dominion  along 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  from  the  borders  of  Colchis  to 
Heraclea,  thus  including  all  the  sea-coast  of  Paphlagonia,  and 
a  part  of  that  of  Bithynia,  Strabo  has  adopted  the  same  exten- 
sioUy  and  has  described  under  the  head  of  Pontus  the  whole 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  beginning  from  Heraclea.  This 
long  line  of  sea-board  was  studded  throughout  with  Greek 
colonies,  some  of  which,  as  Heraclea,  Sinope,  AmiRus,  Phar- 
nacia  and  Trapezus,  were  flourishing  and  important  commer- 
cial cities;  while  many  smaller  settlements  are  noticed  in 
detail  by  Strabo,  who  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  and  has  given  a  careful  enumeration  of  its 
rivers  and  headlands,  as  well  as  of  the  towns  which  lined  its 
shores,^ 

§  14.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  interior  of  the  country. 
So  fSBur  as  the  province  of  Pontus,  properly  so  called,  is  con- 


'  xii.  8,  S§  20-24. 

Homer.  JUad,  II.  y.  85Y. 

'  See  the  interesting  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  iron  is  worked  at  the 
preeent  day  in  this  distrioti  in  HamU- 
ton's  TraviU  in  Ana  Minor,  yoL  L  pp. 
271-277.  Silver  mines  are  now  workeid 
at  Gamisch  Khana  in  the  interior, 
south  of  TiebisEond,  but  these  are  not 


mentioned  by  Strabo;  and  it  appears 
that  in  his  time  there  were  no  silver 
mines  in  the  land  of  the  Chalybes, 
thouffh  he  assumes  that  there  were  in 
the  tune  of  Homer  (iK  9h  tiis  yris  r& 
fUraWa,  rvr  fi^y  aiHifMiv,  irpAr^pov  tk 
jcol  V^pov.  zii.  3,  §  19).  See  Note  A, 
p.  836. 

>  xii.  3,  §§  7-18,  pp.  543-^18.  In 
this  instance  we  have  the  advantage  of 
comparing  tiie  details  famished  by 
Strabo,  with  tlie  equally  minute  par- 
ticulars in  the  Poriplus  of  Arcian. 
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cerned,  the  knowledge  of  our  author  was  complete  and  definite, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  with  regard  to  his 
native  country.  His  description  of  the  fertile  valleys  and 
plains  of  Western  Pontus  is  highly  characteristic,  and  almost 
all  the  localities  which  he  describes  have  been  readily  iden- 
tified by  modem  travellers.  The  picture  which  he  gives  us 
of  his  native  city  Amasia,  and  its  very  peculiar  and  striking 
position,  was  found  by  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  at  once  clear  and 
satisfactory,  though  it  had  been  imperfectly  understood  by 
persons  who  had  not  visited  the  locality.'  But  the  personal 
knowledge  of  Strabo  evidently  extended  very  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  Halys,  and  with  the  interior  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Bithynia,  as  well  as  the  great  provinces  of  Galatia,  Phrygia, 
and  Mysia,  his  acquaintance  was  apparently  very  imperfect. 
The  brief  and  perfunctory  manner  in  which  he  describes  these 
interior  regions  of  Asia  Minor  affords  a  strong  contrast  with 
the  fallness  and  clearness  of  his  account  of  Pontus,  as  well  as 
with  the  copious  details  which  he  furnishes  concerning  the 
provinces  on  the  western  coast. 

He  tells  us  indeed  expressly  ^  that  it  was  difficult  to  define 
the  limits  of  the  different  nations  that  occupied  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  even  those  of  Bithynia  and  Mysia,  on  account  of  the 
£requent  changes  and  fluctuations,  ethnographical  as  well  as 
political,  to  which  they  had  been  subject.  In  the  former 
point  of  view  he  distinctly  inclines  to  regard  the  Mysians, 
Bithynians  and  Phrygians  as  cognate  races,  probably  all  alike 
of  Thracian  origin.^  The  Gralatians  were  of  course  well  known 
as  a  historical  fact  to  be  Grauls,  and  the  three  tribes  into  which 
they  were  divided  still  retained  the  purely  Gaulish  names  of 
Trocmi,  Tolistobogii,  and  Tectosages.*  South  of  Galatia,  on 
the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  he  places  the  great 
salt  lake  of  Tatta,  which  constitutes  in  fact  one  of  the  leading 
physical  features  of  the  interior.®    Immediately  to  the  south 


tn 


Asia 


'  HamUton's   Retearehes 
Minor,  voL  i.  pp.  366-370. 
»  xii.  4,  §  4,  p.  564;  S,  §  2,  p.  571. 
*  Ibid.  p.  564.    TfayD  samo  view  wm 


taken  by  Herodotus  (viL  73,  74). 

«  See  Chapter  XX.  Note  B,  p.  200. 

•  xii.  5,  §  4,  p.  568.    His  deeoription 
of  it  has  been  f  oUy  conflnoed  by  reoont 
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of  this  again  lay  the  cold  and  upland  tracts  of  Lycaonia  and 
Isaona,  bare  of  wood  and  deficient  in  water,  but  furnishing 
pasturage  to  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep :  a  description  exactly 
corresponding  to  their  present  condition.  Iconium  was  the 
only  city  of  importance  in  Lycaonia.  Isauria  immediately 
adjoined  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  and  within  the  rugged  ranges 
of  that  mountain  chain  were  the  Pisidians,  whose  lofty  and 
inaccessible  strongholds  had  afforded  them  shelter  during  the 
piratic  wars,  so  that  they  were  with  great  difficulty  reduced  by 
P.  SenriliuSy  who  deriyed  from  his  exploits  the  surname  of 
Isauricus.'  The  Pisidians  again  adjoined  on  the  south  the 
fertile  maritime  district  of  Pamphylia,  with  its  flourishing 
cities  of  Side  and  Aspendus.  Notwithstanding  the  rugged  and 
difficult  nature  of  their  country  the  Pisidians  seem  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  neighbouring  Greeks,  and  Strabo  cites 
from  Artemidorus  the  names  of  thirteen  of  their  cities,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  Sagalassus  and  Selge.  Of  the 
latter  of  these,  and  its  extraordinary  position,  he  has  given  a 
minute  account  (probably  derived  from  the  same  authority), 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  recent  tra- 
vellers,® 

§  15.  While  he  describes  the  great  inland  province  of  Phry- 
gia,  as  already  mentioned,  very  briefly  and  imperfectly,  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  it  which  adjoined  the 
frontiers  of  Caria,  through  which  led  the  great  high-road  from 
Ephesus  to  Apamea.  The  latter  city,  the  position  of  which  he 
describes  very  fully  and  with  remarkable  accuracy,  was  in  his 
day  become  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  all  Asia, 
being  in  this  respect  second  only  to  Ephesus  itself.'    It  was 


trayellera,  thouffh  not  unmixed  with 
ezBggeiation.  It  is  now  caUed  by  the 
Tiurlu  Tuzla,or  the  Salt  Pan,  from  the 
extent  to  which  it  ia  aatarated  with 
salt. 

^  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Pisidians,  though  nomi* 
nally  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire, 
were  practically  a  race  of  independent 
freebooter*.  (6eo  Chapter  X.  p.  345.) 


*  Btrabo,  xiL  7,  p.  570.  The  site  of 
Selge,  which  is  still  called  Sezghe,  was 
first  identified  by  Mr.  DanieU  in  184a 
(See  Spiatt  and  Forbes's  Lffcia^  toI.  ii. 
pp.  17-32.) 

*  xii  8,  §  15,  p.  577.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  Strabo's  description  of 
Apamea  may  be  deriyed  from  personal 
obsermtion.  We  learn  distinctly  that 
he  had  himself  visited   the   city  of 
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fix>in  thence  that  the  most  frequented  line  of  route  led  through 
Antiochia,  Philomelium  and  Mazaca  in  Cappadocia  (Csesarea) 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  into  the  interior  of  Asia.^ 

The  whole  of  the  thirteenth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  book  of  Strabo  are  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Fropontis  to  the 
frontiers  of  Lycia;  including  the  Troad,  Ionia,  Lydia  and 
Caria,  with  the  adjacent  islands.  All  these  regions  were  of 
course  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  Strabo  could  no  more 
attempt  to  add  to  the  previously  existing  infonnation  than  in 
regard  to  Greece  itself.  But  his  account  of  them,  considered 
as  a  geographical  description  of  a  well-known  country,  stands 
on  a  very  different  footing  from  that  of  European  Greece.  He 
had  here  the  advantage  of  extensive  personal  acquaintance, 
having  been  sent,  as  we  have  seen,  when  quite  a  young  man, 
to  study  at  Nysa  in  Caria,  and  having  visited  Ephesus  and 
other  cities  of  Ionia  and  Caria,'  besides  having  necessarily 
8een,'on  his  passage  thither,  a  great  part  of  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  this  side  of  the  ^gean.  But  besides  this  he  had 
evidently  for  this  part  of  his  work  the  use  of  much  better 
materials  and  authorities  than  any  of  which  he  availed  himself 
in  his  description  of  Greece. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Troad,  under 
which  name  he  comprises  the  whole  of  the  north-western  angle 
of  Asia,  from  the  Fropontis  to  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Here 
he  had  the  advantage  of  following  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  devoted  a  special  treatise  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  the  Trojan  allies,  in  which 
he  had  naturally  examined  with  minute  care  the  localities  and 
names  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy  itself,  and  his  investiga- 


HierapoliB  in  the  yaUey  of  the  Maeander 
oil  the  oonflnes  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia 
(ziii  4,  §  14),  and  only  60  miles  distant 
from  Apamea.  This  eironmstance  sof- 
floiently  explains  the  aconrate  know- 
ledge he  shows  of  Laodicea  (which  he 
reckons  the  second  city  in  importance 
in  Phiy^a),  Hierapolis,  and  the  smaller 
towns   m   the   same  neighbourhood, 


Oolossaa,  Emnenia,  Ac,  (zii.  8,  §§ 
13. 16)* 

'  xiT.  2,  §  29,  p.  668. 

*  The  extent  of  his  trayels  in  this 
part  of  Asia  cannot  be  determined; 
bnt  he  appears  dnring  his  residence  at 
Nysa  to  have  Tisited  several  of  the 
peighbooring  cities,  inclnding  Mylasa 
in  Caria,  and  Hierapolis  in  Pnrygia. 
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tion  had  been  materially  aided  by  the  situation  of  his  birth- 
place of  Scepsis  in  the  rery  centre  of  the  region  in  question. 
The  consequence  is  that  Strabo,  who  devotes^  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  a  somewhat  disproportionate  space  to  the  ex- 
amination of  this  small  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  has  in  this 
instance  presented  us  with  a  chorographical  description  of  the 
country,  superior  to  any  other  that  we  find  in  his  whole  work : 
while  the  incidental  discussions  and  controversies  in  regard 
to  the  Homeric  names  of  localities  and  nations,  though  neces- 
sarily arising  in  connection  with  this  subject,  are  far  from  occu- 
pying the  disproportionate  amount  of  attention  which  they  do 
in  the  case  of  European  Greece.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
controyersies  at  the  present  day  is  undoubtedly  that  relating  to 
the  true  position  of  Troy  itself,  or  the  Homeric  Ilium,  a  ques- 
tion first  raised  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  but  for  our  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  Strabo,  who  adopted  in 
their  full  extent  the  views  of  his  much  valued  authority.' 

We  are  not  clearly  informed  what  authors  he  followed  in 
respect  to  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Ionia,  Lydia  and 
Caria,  or  how  much  may  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
personal  observation :  but  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  the  sup- 
position that  he  had  himself  visited  the  principal  cities  of  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  we  know  that  he  had  extended  his  travels  for 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  His  notices  of  Sardis  and  the 
tombs  of  the  Lydian  kings  on  the  lake  Coloe,  and  still  more 
his  account  of  the  curious  volcanic  district  called  Eatakekau- 
mene — ^the  Burnt  Land — ^have  every  appearance  of  being  the 
result  of  actual  inspection.^     He  justly  points  out  the  con- 


*  Strabo,  ziii.  1,  pp.  595,  597.    How  '  which  he  hero  refers  is  of  oonrae  the 

little  attention  these  soeptioal  views  ci^  so  oaUed  in  his  day,  and  which 

attracted  in  ancient  times  is  sufficiently  ei^oyed  immunity  from  ^bute,  as  the 

shown  by  the  &ot  that  they  are  not  i  reputed  parent  of  Rome, 

even  thought  worthy  of  mention  by  *  ziii.  4,  §11.    For  a  full  description 


Pliny,  who  dimiisses  the  far-famed 
ci^  with  the  brief  and  passiD^  notice : 
"  Est  tamen  et  nunc  Scamandna  civitas 

Sirva,  ac  md  passus  remotnm  a  portn 
inm  immune,  undo  omnis  rerum  cla- 
ritas"  (V.33,  §  124).    The  Blum  to 


of  this  interesting  geological  district, 
see  Hamilton's  Trawls,  yol.  ii.  pp.  12S- 
138;  and  Tchihatcheff,  Ane  Mineure, 

Strabo  describes  three  distinct  cra- 
ters, about  40  stadia  distant  from  one 
another,  and  surmounted  by  ragged 
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nection  between  these  extinct  volcanic  phenomena,  and  the 
earthquakes  to  which  all  this  part  of  Asia  was  eminently  sub- 
ject, especially  Philadelphia,  the  city  nearest  to  the  Burnt 
Country,  where  earthquakes  were  so  frequent  that  Strabo 
expresses  his  wonder  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  induced  to 
live  there.^  The  great  earthquake  which  a  few  years  before 
(a.d.  17)  had  destroyed,  or  seriously  damaged,  twelve  of  the 
chief  cities  in  this  part  of  Asia,  especially  Sardis  and  Magnesia 
ad  Sipylum,«  was,  as  he  teUs  us,  only  one  among  many  similar 
calamities,  from  which  they  had  repeatedly  suffered.  Full 
information  concerning  other  places  in  the  interior  must  have 
been  readily  obtainable  &om  the  Greeks  in  the  cities  nearer 
the  coast :  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  Strabo*s  early  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  these  regions  that  led  to  his  collecting 
the  materials  concerning  them,  which  he  has  put  together  in 
80  clear  and  satisfactory  a  manner. 

§  16.  Proceeding  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
describes  in  succession  Lycia,  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  with  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Cyprus.  His  account  of  Lycia,  though 
brief,  is  very  clear  and  distinct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  giving  us  on  this  occasion  an 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Lycian  League,  ^^hich  has 
been  regarded  by  some  political  writers  in  modem  times  as  the 
model  of  a  well-constituted  federation.^  For  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  geographical  description  of  the  country  he  was  appa- 
rently indebted  to  Artemidorus:^  and  the  same  writer  was 
probably  one  of  his  chief  authorities  in  respect  to  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia  also.  But  as  Strabo  had  attended  the  lectures  of 
Xenarchus,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  was  a  native  of 


hiUfl,  which,  he  reewnably  infon  to 
have  been  formed  of  the  heated  matter 
ejected  from  them.  He  notices  also 
that  this  volcanic  district,  like  that  of 
Gatania  in  Sicily,  was  specially  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  vines. 

•  xiL  6,  §  18 ;  xiii.  4,  §  10. 

•  Ibid.  xii.  8,  §  18 :    xiii.  3,  §  5  ;  4, 
§  8,  Tacit.  Annal,  ii.  47. 


'  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  Hiitoru  of  Federal  ChwemmerU 
(vol.  i.  pp.  208-216),  who  cites  also  the 
observation  of  Montesquieu  {Esprit  des 
LoiXf  liv.  ix.  c.  3),  that  if  he  were  called 
upon  to  choose  a  model  of  a  federal 
republic,  he  would  take  that  of  Lycia, 

*  See  xiv.  3,  §  3,  p.  6(i5. 
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Seleacia  on  the  Calycadnusy  he  may  well  haye  derived  some 
particulars  from  that  master.'  His  description  of  Tarsus  also 
is  of  a  character  to  lead  very  strongly  to  the  inference  that  he 
had  visited  that  city  in  person.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  he  poraessed  very  good  information  concerning 
the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  that  his  enumeration  of 
the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  rivers  and  headlands  that 
formed  its  marked  natural  features,  is  found  to  be  at  once 
copious  and  trustworthy.  Of  the  interior  there  was  of  course 
little  to  teU,  the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus 
impending  over  the  sea  at  so  short  a  distance  that  there  had 
never  been  any  Greek  settlements  or  civilized  towns  at  any 
distance  from  the  sea-board;  except  in  the  extreme  east  of 
Cilicia,  where  the  mountains  receded  from  the  shore  and  the 
broad  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  rivers  Saras 
and  Pyramus  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Taurus  to  that  of 
the  Syrian  Amanus.^ 

§  17.  While  Strabo's  general  description  of  Asia  Minor  is  on 
the  whole  thus  full  and  satis&ctory,  it  is  remarkable  how  little 
pains  he  has  taken  to  furnish  us  with  positive  data  as  to  dis- 
tances and  positions,  such  as  would  enable  a  geographer  to 
construct  a  map  of  the  country.  He  has  indeed  given  such 
distances  by  tea  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  Trapezus 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphoras,  as  well  as  for  the  west  coast, 
adjoining  the  ^gean,  but  in  regard  to  the  latter  he  himself 
points  out  that  the  extremely  irregular  configuration  of  the 
coast,  and  the  nmnber  of  the  projecting  headlandg  and  penin- 
sulas,  rendered  the  periplus  or  coasting  voyage  from  one  point 
to  another  disproportionately  long  as  compared  to  the  direct 


*  Groflkmd  aasames  that  Strabo 
Btadied  under  Xenarchiui  at  Sdeueia, 
bat  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and  as  he 
himself  teUs  ns  that  Xenarchns  liTed 
but  little  at  home  (^y  oU^  /ihf  ob  mkb 
9i4Toi^y)j  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Alexandria  and  Athens,  and 
flmiUy  at  Borne,  as  a  teacher  (xiv.  5, 
§  4),  it  is  mndi  more  probable  that 


Strabo  followed   his   lectores  in  the 
latter  city. 

^  The  allavial  character  of  this  plain, 
and  its  rapid  extension  by  the  aooumn- 
lations  of  the  riyen,  conld  not  fail  to 
attract  attention;  and  an  oracle  was 
said  to  have  foretold  that  tiie  deposits 
of  the  Pyramus  wonid  one  day  rea*h  to 
Cyprus  (StTiibo,  xii.  2,  p.  53  >)• 
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distance.*  But  notwithstanding  this  he  considers  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  Caria  to  the 
Fropontis  as  preserving  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north 
''as  it  were  on  a  meridian  line/'^  and  measuring  in  direct  dis- 
tance about  5000  stadia,  or  but  little  less.  This  same  line  he 
considered  as  prolonged  (according  to  the  erroneous  conception 
to  which  we  have  already  more  than  once  adyerted)  in  the 
same  direction  to  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium.  As  might  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances  his  estimate  of  5000  stadia 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  the  distance  from  Bhodes  to  the  Hel- 
lespont by  the  nearest  course  which  was  possible  for  a  navi- 
gator to  pursue  being  little  more  than  300  Gr.  miles  (8000 
stadia),  while  that  measured  along  a  meridian  line  would  not 
exceed  4  degrees  of  latitude  or  2400  stadia.  But  such  a  line 
instead  of  falling,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont,  would  in  reality  strike  the  Fropontis  east  of 
Cyzicus. 

He  also,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  exaggerated 
the  degree  to  which  the  promontory  of  Garambis  projects 
into  the  Euxine  towards  the  north ;  while  on  the  south  coast 
on  the  contrary  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  Lycia  projects  towards  the  south  beyond  the 
southernmost  point  of  Garia.^  But  his  incidental  notice  that 
the  Ghelidonian  Islands  were  opposite  to  (ue.  on  the  same 
meridian  with)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  is  remarkably  accurate,^ 
and  supplies  an  important  point  in  constructing  the  map  of 
this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

§  18.  For  the  interior  of  the  country  he  was  possessed  of 

*  xiv.  1,  §  2,  p.  632.  '  have  had  any  clear  idea  of  the  configu- 

*  lud  Koarhr  h^  cMc(as  h  ir\ovf  i^xpt  '  ration  of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
rris  Upowovrllosy  &s  htf  fittrriuBpiyi^y  run  |  is  indeed  80  complicated  that  we  cannot 
iroi&y  ypofAfi^r  Z<roy  xerTaici(rxiA,(wy  ora-  \  wonder  at  any  one  unprovided  with  a 
9lmy  fi  fwc^y  &iroXc£Tov<ray,  xiv.  2,  §  14.  '  good  map*  on  which  the  bearings  were 
It  wonld  oe  difficult  to  find  a  coast  to  correctly  laid  down,  failing  to  under- 
which  such  a  characteristic  was  le$8  {  stand  it. 

applicable  than  to  the  west  coast  of  |  *  xiv.  3,  §  8,  p.  666.  9oKown  9^  at 
Asia  Minor. 

«  xiv.  6,  §  22,  p.  677.  He  is  here 
arguing  against  ApoUodoras,  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other  appears  to 


Xt\i3i6vuu  KoriL  Kdyii006tf  x«r  tlvruv. 
The  actual  difference  of  longitude 
does  not  exceed  20'. 
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very  inferior  materials:  here  he  has  given  ns,  besides  some 
distances  by  land  in  Ionia  and  Cariay  only  one  main  line  of 
rontOy  which  he  has  taken  from  Artemidonis;*  and  even  in 
this  instance  he  has  not  given  ns  the  distances  in  detaiL  The 
route  in  question,  which  was  that  habitually  followed  in 
Strabo's  time  by  all  travellers  proceeding  from  Ephesus  towards 
the  East,  led  from  that  city  through  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Nysa, 
and  Antiochia  to  a  place  called  Carura,  on  the  confines  of  Caria 
and  Phrygia,  a  distance  of  740  stadia :  thence  through  Phrygia, 
passing  through  Laodicea,  Apamea  and  Metropolis  to  a  place 
called  Holmi,  on  the  frontier  of  the  district  known  as  the 
Paroreius,  920  stadia :  then  across  the  Paroreius  to  TyrisBum 
on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia,  a  little  more  than  500  stadia : 
across  Lycaonia,  passing  through  Laodicea  (called  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  Eatakekaumene)  to  Coropassus  840,  and  from 
Coropassus  to  Garsaura,  a  small  town  on  the  confines  of  Gap- 
padocia,  120 :  thence  to  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia, 
680  stadia;  and  from  Mazaca  to  the  Euphrates  at  Tomisa, 
1440.  From  thence  a  road  led  across  the  chain  of  Taurus  to 
Samosata  on  the  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  450  stadia.' 

It  is  singular  that  he  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  single  line 
of  route,  or  detail  of  distances  across  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Cilician  or  Syrian  Sea  to  the  Euxine,  though  he  repeatedly 
discusses  the  question  of  the  so-called  isthmus  which  united 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  continent  of  Asia.  We 
have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  downwards  a  very 
erroneous  notion  had  prevailed  of  the  breadth  of  this  isthmus, 
or  the  interval  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  that 
of  Amisus.  That  historian  had  described  it  as  five  days' 
journey  for  an  active  man,  and  even  Artemidorus  (according  to 
Strabo)  had  estimated  it  at  only  1500  stadia.  Our  geographer, 
on  the  contrary,  following  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes,  con- 
siders it  as  not  less  than  8000  stadia,  which  is  actually  in 
excess  of  the  truth,  if  measured  in  a  direct  line,  as  was  certainly 


•  See  Chapter  XVni.  p.  67.  »  Strabo,  xiv.  2,  p.  663. 
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intended  in  this  instance.  But  he  correctly  judges  that  the 
line  should  be  drawn  across  either  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Gydnus  below  Tarsus,  or  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  Amisus,  and 
not  to  Sinope,  as  had  been  done  by  several  preceding  geo- 
graphers.^ Supposing  the  distance  thus  measured  from  sea  to 
sea,  nearly  along  a  meridian  line,  the  interval  is  really  about 
4"^  20'  of  latitude,  or  260  G-.  miles  (2600  stadia),  so  that  the 
estimate  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  is  not  very  wide  of  the 
truth.  But  the  admission  that  the  supposed  isthmus  was  really 
so  broad  as  this  in  great  measure  destroyed  the  idea  of  the 
peninsular  character  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had  come  to  be  a 
received  article  of  fedth  among  ancient  geographers.* 

§  19.  Strabo's  account  of  India,  which  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  his  fifteenth  book,  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  his  work,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  to 
his  contemporaries,  from  the  numerous  particulars  that  he  has 
brought  together  with  regard  to  the  natural  productions  and 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  singular 
political  institutions  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  These 
are  taken  almost  entirely  either  from  Megasthenes,  or  from  the 
still  earlier  writers,  Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Aristobulus, 
who  had  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  down  the 
Indus,  and  had  collected  much  hearsay  information  concerning 
other  parts  of  India  which  they  had  not  themselves  visited. 
Later  sources  of  knowledge  he  appears  to  have  had  absolutely 
none.  Though  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  in  his  day  by 
way  of  the  Bed  Sea  with  India,  and  some  of  the  traders  were  even 
said  to  extend  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  (he  tells  us)  ignorant  men,  from  whom  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  concerning  the  countries  they  visited.^ 


'  AmisuB  was  in  fiict  situated  more 
than  40  G.  miles,  or  400  stadia  farther 
to  the  Bonth  than  Sinope;  and  the 
distance  therefore  by  so  mnch  the  less. 

*  The  broadest  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
from  Gape  Aoemnnmn  on  the  S.  to  Gape 
Garambis  on  the  N.  is  only  about  6°,  or 
360  O.  miles,  across  from  sea  to  sea. 

VOL.  II. 


>  Strabo,  xt.  I,  §  4,  p.  686.  His 
statement,  that  but  few  o/Aem  made  the 
yoyage  round  India  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  (ffwdanot  fA^y  ical  xcpixeirAeu- 
tcaffi  fi^xpi  rod  Tdyyov),  must  certainly 
be  meant  to  imply  that  some  of  them 
did  or  were  said  to  have  done  so ;  but 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Strabo 
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He  is  indeed  careful  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  yague 
and  uncertain  character  of  the  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command,  and  upon  which  he  was  forced  to  rely.  India  had 
trom  a  very  early  period  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  and  had  thus  become  the  subject  (as  Strabo 
points  out)  of  almost  endless  exaggerations  and  fables.  For 
this  reason  he  dismisses  at  once  with  contempt  all  the  mar- 
yellous  tales  of  Ctesias  and  other  early  writers,  and  justly 
regards  the  expedition  of  Alexander  as  haying  for  the  first  time 
opened  out  trustworthy  information  concerning  this  far-famed, 
but  Uttle-known,  region.  But  eyen  the  writers  of  this  period  he 
found  far  fix)m  agreeing  among  themselyes,  sometimes  varying 
even  with  regard  to  facts  which  had  come  within  their  own 
obseryation,  and  still  more  concerning  such  as  they  could  only 
have  learnt  by  hearsay.'  The  care  which  Strabo  takes  to 
excuse  himself  on  account  of  discrepancies  and  probable  errors 
arising  from  these  causes  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  no 
means  of  correcting  them  from  any  later  authorities.  But,  as 
we  have  seen  in  discussing  the  information  collected  by 
Megasthenes  and  his  contemporaries,'  their  statements  con- 
cerning the  natural  productions  of  India,  which  must  have 
come  under  their  own  personal  obseryation,  are  generally  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy,  while  those  rolating  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  peculiar  social  polity,  which 
was  calculated  in  an  especial  degree  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  an  intelligent  Groek  traveller,  if  not  in  all  respects  correct, 
contained  much  that  was  really  valuable  and  interesting. 

§  20.  Unfortunately  the  case  was  far  otherwise  in  rogard 
to  the  purely  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  In 
this  respect  Strabo  does  not  protend  to  have  made  any  advance 


had  met  with  any  one  who  had  really 
made  the  voyage.  Hib  report  of  the 
emboasy  of  the  Indian  king  Poros  to 
AngnBtos,  already  notioed(8tie  Chapter 
XX.  p.  166),  is  derived  uom  Nicolas 
of  DamaacQs  (zv.  1,  §  73). 
'  Id.  XT.  I,  §§  2, 10.    Even  those  who 


had  themselves  visited  the  country,  as 
he  tmly  observes,  had  only  seen  a 
small  part  of  it,  along  certain  lines  of 
march  or  route,  and  must  describe  all 
the  rest  at  second  hand. 
'  See  Chapter  XIV.  sect  1. 
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upon  his  predecessors,  and  he  adopts  without  modification  the 
conclusions  of  Eratosthenes  upon  these  points,  while  he  admits 
the  untrustworthy  character  of  his  materials,  and  his  cojose- 
quent  liability  to  error.^  In  one  instance  only  had  Eratos- 
thenes possessed  more  definite  and  trustworthy  information, 
which  was  doubtless  derived  £rom  Megasthenes.  This  was  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  ^^  royal  road  "  to  Palibothra,  which  the 
Greek  envoy  had  undoubtedly  travelled,  and  the  distances  along 
which  were  mecuured^  Relying  upon  this,  he  had  reckoned 
the  distance  from  the  Indus  to  Palibothra  at  10,000  stadia 
(1000  G.  miles),  to  which  he  added  6000  more  for  the  distance 
from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  thus  obtained 
16,000  in  all  for  the  total  length  of  India.  Patrocles,  as  Strabo 
tells  us,  diminished  this  estimate  to  15,000 ;  but  he  gives  us 
no  account  of  the  grounds  of  this  correction,  and  does  not  take 
upon  him  to  decide  between .  tbem.*  He  adopts  also  the  view 
of  Eratosthenes  with  regard  to  the  orientation  of  India,  and  its 
greatest  length  being  from  west  to  east,  in  opposition  to  the 
more  correct  conclusions  of  Megasthenes.  Hence  he  considers 
the  promontory  of  the  Coniaci  (Cape  Gomorin)  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was  3000  stadia  farther 
east  than  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  His  conception  of  the 
map  of  India  did  not  therefore  differ  in  any  material  particular 
from  that  of  Eratosthenes. 


*  Stnbo,  ZY.  1,  §6  10, 11,  p.  68S. 

^  Ibid.  §  11.    rotnov  9h  rh  fi^v  ft^XP' 

ctrciy ;  mrrofic/t^fnrrai  yiip  ffxou^iois,  koI 
f OTiir  69hs  $a4nXMcii  irraJilcty  fivpimif. 

This  must  undoubtedly  be  the  same 
route,  the  measurements  along  which 
are  given  by  Pliny,  but  in  so  confused 
and  corrupt  a  manner  as  to  be  of  no 
real  value  (see  Chapter  XIY.  p.  557). 
The  sum  total  of  his  distances  would 
give  1611  Roman  miles,  or  12,888  stadia 
from  the  Hyphasis  to  Palibothra,  while 
Eratosthenes  reckoned  only  10,000 
stadia /rom  the  Indu8  to  the  same  city, 
and  even  this  is  considerably  beyond 
the  truth. 

<  As  no   Greek  had   been    heytmd 


Palibothra,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimate 
of  the  distance  from  thence  to  tlic  sea 
must  have  been  founded  on  mere  hear- 
say, and  from  the  nature  of  the  country 
this  must  have  been  of  the  vaguest 
description.  But  the  estimate  of  5000 
stadia  (500  G.  miles)  adopted  by  Pa- 
trocles is  a  very  £&ir  approximation  for 
the  d  istance  firom  Palibothra  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Gange%,  The  distance  to  the 
tea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  is  of 
course  much  less,  but  of  this  the  (Wrecks 
had  evidently  no  notion.  It  was  a 
received  idea  among  them,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly repeated  by  Strabo  himself  (xv. 
1,  §  18),  that  the  Ganges  had  but  oue 
mouth ! 

X  2 
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In  proceeding  to  describe  the  rivers  of  India,  he  justly 
remarks  that  while  the  principal  rivers  of  any  country  formed 
one  of  its  most  important  geographical  features,  this  was  pre- 
eminently the  case  with  India,  where  the  rivers,  as  in  the  ease 
of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  were  essential  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
country,  which  was  only  rendered  habitable  through  their 
meansJ  This  was  strictly  true  with  regard  to  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  and  regarding  those 
on  l^e  banks  of  the  Gkmges  and  its  affluents  Strabo  had  very 
imperfect  information.  This  he  himself  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledges, and  while  he  describes  in  detail  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Indus,  and  the  lands  that  lay  between  them,  he  tells  us 
that  the  others  were  rather  unknown  than  known.'  The  name 
of  the  Granges  was  indeed  familiar  to  all :  and  though  very 
exaggerated  statements  were  current  as  to  its  size  and  width, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  it  exceeded  the  Indus  in  mag- 
nitude, and  was  in  fact  the  largest  river  in  the  known 
world.*  But  Strabo  not  only  does  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  numerous  great  tributaries  that  flow  into  it,^  but  he  does 
not  specifically  notice  any  of  them,  merely  observing  in  passing 
that  Artemidorus  calls  one  of  them  by  the  name  of  CEdanes,' 
and  that  another  feU  into  the  Ganges  under  the  walls  of 
Palibothra.'      He   cites  also   fix>m  Artemidorus   the  correct 


»  XV.  1,  !  26,  p.  697. 

'  r»y  9k  AWmy  ierly  iytrnta  irXclwy  ^ 
ywActSs    Ibid. 

*  8ri  fiky  yiip  fUyurros  rmr  /uni/iwwo' 
fUtmy  mrr^  rdf  rpcis  ipnlpovs,  ical  /ur* 
tdrhr  6  *lMs  .  .  .  heaams  cvfjuprnwurcu. 


la  found  in  our  text  of  Strabo  (xr.  1, 
§  72) :  bat  as  no  such  name  is  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer,  the  httflst 
editors  have  proposed  to  r^  O^fUbifr, 
or  'lo/i^r.  It  is  certain  that  the 
omission  of  all  mention  in  Strabo  of 


XV.  1,  §  85.  the  lonianes,  or  Jumna,  the  most  im- 

This  had  been  alreadv  stated   by      pottant  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the 

Megasthenes,   and   probably   adopted  .  Ganges,  is  very  singular,  but  even  if 

from  him  by  sucoeedmg  writers.  j  its  name  were  here  introduced,  its  mere 

>  The  absence  of  aU  attempt  at  such      passing    mention    would   show    that 

an  enumeration  is  the  more  remarkable      Strabo  was  wholly  unaware  of  its  real 

as  Megasthenes  had  ^ven  a  list  of  no  ;  importance. 

less  than  nineteen  affluents  or  tribu-         '  xv.  1,  §  36,  p.  702.    The  name  of 

this  river  has  dropped  out  of  our  exist- 
ing text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is  probable 


taries  of  the  Ganges  (Arrian,  Jndtoo, 
o.  4).  Apparently  Strabo  had  no 
means  of  selecting  the  most  important, 
and  did  not  choose  to  burden  his  text 
with  Biicli  a  number  of  unknown  names. 
*  OiS^f .    It  is  thus  that  tho  name 


that  the  author  wrote  Erannoboas, 
which  we  find  in  the  paraUel  passage 
of  Arrian  (Jndioti^  c.  10,  §  5). 
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statement  that  the  Ganges  had  its  source  in  the  Emodi  Moun- 
tains (one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Himalaya  was 
known  to  the  Greeks),  and  flowed  at  first  to  the  south,  after- 
wards taking  a  turn  to  the  east,  which  course  he  supposed 
it  to  pursue  to  Falibothra,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eastern 
Sea.* 

§  21.  Of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  India,  and  which,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  Eratosthenes,  he  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Taurus, 
and  extending  from  west  to  east,  he  had  no  detailed  knowledge, 
and  merely  tells  us  that  its  different  portions  were  known  by 
the  natiye  appellations  of  Faiopamisus,  Emodus,  Imaus,  and 
other  names,  without  attempting  to  define  or  localise  them 
further.*  But  it  appears  from  another  passage  *  that  he  applied 
the  name  of  Imaus  to  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
which  ended,  according  to  his  ideas,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean; 
while  that  of  Paropamisus  we  know  to  have  belonged  to  the 
mountain  ranges  north  of  Afghanistan,  now  called  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  It  remains  therefore  to  apply  the  name  of  Emodus  or 
Emodi  to  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Himalayas,  in  which  the 
Granges  as  well  as  the  Jumna  and  Sutledge  takes  its  rise: 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  sense  in  which  Strabo  understood 
the  term,  though  differing  materially  from  its  use  by  later 
geographers.^ 

Of  the  great  peninsula  of  India,  to  the  south  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  us 
no  particulars  at  all.  Altogether  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
while  Strabo  in  his  account  of  India  has  shown  much  judgement 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials  from  preceding  writers,  and  a 


*  XY,  1,  §  72. 

»  TV  *lp9ue^v  vtpiAoiKW  iarh  /iir  rw 
ApKTttv  rov  Ta6pov  rk  ttrxvra  krh  r^s 

61  ifixApiOi  Kcerk  ftdpos  Tlapowd/jMrSv  re 
and  *  Hfu«86r  icol  "Ifiaor  icol  iX^a  ivofid(owri, 
Maie49o9^ts  Si  KaOKturor.  xv.  1,  §  11,  p.  689. 

•  xi.  11,  §  7,  p.  519.    TOW  Taifov  rh 
rcXcvroioy  &  koXw^o^  "Ifimow,  rp  *lp9uef 


7  In  aooordance  with  this,  as  we  have 
seen,  Artemidorns  described  the  Gan^s 
as  rising  in  the  Emodian  mountains  (4k 
r&r  'Hfu»8«r  ^r,  I  c),  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  rorests  between  the  Hy- 
daspes  and  Acesines  as  at  the  foot  of 
the  Emodian  momitains  (^  irphs  rots 
'H/M^oTf  6p^ei»  Ckii,  xv.  1,  §  29,  p.  698). 
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sound  spirit  of  criticism  in  rejecting  many  fables  and  ex- 
aggerationSy  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  his  work  which  shows 
less  progress  in  real  geographical  knowledge  beyond  that 
already  possessed  by  Eratosthenes  and  his  other  predecessors. 

In  regard  to  the  island  of  Taprobane  also,  which  in  common 
with  Eratosthenes  he  regarded  as  sitnated  at  the  southern 
limit  of  the  known  world,  he  had  nothing  to  add  to  what  he 
derived  from  the  Alexandrian  geographer,  and  adopted  his 
erroneous  ideas  of  its  position  and  extent.  Of  the  great  and 
wealthy  islands  farther  east,  or  of  the  vast  extension  of  portions 
of  the  Asiatic  continent  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
not  the  faintest  rumour  had  reached  his  ears.  He  had  found 
indeed  in  his  authorities  the  name  of  the  Seres,  of  whose 
longevity  marvellous  tales  were  related,®  but  evidently  sup- 
posed them  to  be  merely  an  Indian  tribe. 

§  22.  Very  much  the  same  remark  as  applies  to  Strabo's 
description  of  India  may  be  made  also  with  regard  to  the  next 
great  division  of  Asia — the  countries  which  he  comprises  under 
the  general  name  of  Ariana.  Under  this  head  he  includes  all 
the  provinces  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  India  westward 
to  those  of  Persia,  and  from  the  Taurus  and  the  Paropamisus 
southward  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Erythrsean  Sea.  As 
employed  in  this  comprehensive  sense,  the  term  comprised  the 
provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  the  Paropamisadse,  Drangiana 
and  Carmania,  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  great 
central  plateau  or  table-land  of  Iran,  exclusive  however  of 
Persis  or  Persia  Proper,  and  of  Media,  of  which  he  had  already 
treated  separately:  but  including  apparently  the  great  salt 
desert  which  occupies  the  whole  central  portion  of  this  plaieau^ 
extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Seistan  (Drangiana)  to  those  of 
Yezd  and  Eerman.  Of  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  this 
great  natural  feature  of  the  tract  in  question  *  Strabo  seems  to 


•  XV.  1,  §  34,  p.  701 ;  §  87,  p.  702. 

*  The  Kbnbeer  or  Groat  Salt  Desert 
in  the  north  of  Persia  is  itself  in  length 
aboat  400  miles,  and  250  in  breadth 


(Kinneir's  Penian  Empire,  n.  19),  but 
this  joinB  on  to  the  deserts  of  Kerman, 
Seistan,  and  others  of  scaioely  inferior 
extent. 
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have  had  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  only  briefly  mentions  it 
as  the  desert  portion  of  Carmania,  extending  to  Parthia  on  the 
one  side  and  to  Parsstacene  on  the  other.  But  of  all  these 
regions  he  had  no  further  knowledge  than  that  which  had 
been  deriyed  from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and  had  been 
already  put  into  a  definite  geographical  form  by  Eratosthenes, 
to  whom  he  distinctly  refers  as  the  best  authority,  upon  whose 
information  he  was  not  able  to  make  any  improvement.^ 

He  describes  at  considerable  length,  though  with  very  little 
geographical  detail,  the  celebrated  march  of  Alexander  through 
Gedrosia ;  but  though  this  portion  of  his  work  is  interesting 
for  comparison  with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  it  contributes 
very  little  to  clear  up  the  grave  geographical  difficulties  with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  accounts  of  that  march  are  com- 
plicated : '  while  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  march  of  Craterus  with  one  main  division  of  the  army 
through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana  to  Carmania — a  line  of 
route  which  must  have  contributed  much  to  elucidate  the 
geography  of  Ariana.^ 

Of  the  other  countries  included  in  this  section  of  his  work 
he  has  given  us  only  a  very  brief  and  summary  account :  but 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  important  ethnographical 
notice — ^that  the  name  of  Ariana  was  sometimes  employed  in  a 
wider  sense,  as  comprising  a  part  of  Persia  and  Media,  as  well 
as  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  north, /or  thai  these  naiions  also 
spoke  nearly  the  same  language  :^  a  statement  which,  as  Prof. 
Wilson  observes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  correct.*  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  regard  to  all  these  countries  he  appears 
to  have  derived  his  information  almost  exclusively  from  Era- 
tosthenes or  still  earlier  writers :  we  find  no  reference  to  the 
existence  even  of  such  itineraries  as  that  which  is  still  preserved 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Isidore  of  Gharax.    The  knowledge  of 


'  XY.  2,  §  S.  *§d\  &r  *lRp€erwr$4yiis 
ofh»t  ^(pfflKW  ob  yap  fx^M^*'  '>''  ^^T^ik 
fi4\rtoi^  Tcpi  ain  &v. 

*  SeeChaptei  XII.  NoteXx,  p.  519. 


»  Ibid.  Note  Y  y,  p.  521. 

*  ZY.  2,  §  S,  p.  724.     €iirl  ydp  vw  lad 

*  Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  121. 
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all  Upper  Asia  still  remained  in  almost  precisely  the  same 
condition  which  it  had  attained  nnder  the  snccessors  of 
Alexander. 

§  23.  The  last  section  of  his  fifteenth  book  is  devoted  by 
Strabo  to  Persis,  or  Persia  properly  so  called,  with  the  adjacent 
province  of  Snsiana.  Both  of  these  districts  were  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  Greeks  as  having  been  so  long  the  seat  of  the  great 
Persian  Empire  that  had  extended  its  dominions  from  the  iMuiks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean :  and  their 
leading  geographical  features  had  long  been  familiar  to  all. 
The  characteristic  division  of  Persia  into  three  parallel  tracts 
of  very  different  physical  character  and  climate,  and  yielding* 
in  consequence  wholly  different  productions,  is  well  described!* 
The  first  of  these,  a  band  extending  along  the  sea-shore  from 
the  frontier  of  Carmania  to  the  river  Oroatis,  was  parched  with 
heat,  of  a  sandy  soil  and  producing  little  else  except  dates. 
This  is  the  tract  now  called  the  Ghermsir,  or  hot  region,  and 
which  fully  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Strabo.  Above 
this  was  a  fertile  district  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of 
crops  and  especially  favourable  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep: 
while  above  this  again  to  the  north  was  a  rugged  and  cold 
mountain  region.  The  character  of  these  separate  tracts  is  in 
tact  determined  by  their  difference  of  elevation,  the  traveller 
proceeding  towards  the  interior  of  Persia  rising,  as  it  were,  by 
successive  steps  from  the  low  sandy  plains  adjoining  the  sea, 
to  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  in  the  table-land  of  the 
interior.  Of  this  Strabo  had,  as  usual,  but  an  imperfect  com- 
prehension, from  the  want  of  any  means  of  estimating  altitudes 
above  the  sea,  but  the  contrast  of  the  different  climates  was  too 
marked  to  escape  observation.  He  notices  also'  the  occurrence 
of  numerous  straits  or  narrow  passes  through  these  successive 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  had  borne  an  important  part  in 
the  operations  of  Alexander,  who  had  insisted  upon  forcing 
his  way  through  them,  instead  of  contenting  himself,  as  the 


•  *▼  3,  §  1.  '  XV.  3,  §  6,  p.  729. 
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Persian  monarchs  had  done,  with  paying  a  sum  of  money  to 
the  mountaineers  that  guarded  them.^ 

§  24.  His  account  of  Susiana — ^the  modem  Khuzistan — is 
less  satisfactory  than  that  of  Persia,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  riyers  which  traversed  the  province,  concerning  which  he 
found  conflicting  statements  in  his  authorities,  and  had  no 
means  of  reconciling  them.  There  are  indeed  few  problems  in 
ancient  geography  more  difficult  than  the  determination  and 
identification  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  lofty  ranges  of  Mount  Zagros,  and  after  traversing  the 
fertile  tracts  of  the  plains,  end  in  the  marshy,  muddy,  alluvial 
tract  that  lines  the  whole  extent  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oroatis  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.  The  difficulty  arises  not 
merely  from  the  different,  and  apparently  conflicting,  state- 
ments of  ancient  authors,  but  from  the  changes  in  the  country 
itself  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  question,  which  have  been 
undoubtedly  considerable,  though  we  have  no  exact  informa- 
tion as  to  their  extent  and  nature.  It  is  indeed  only  in  very 
recent  times  that  we  have  obtained  anything  like  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Khuzistan;  the  site  of  Susa 
itself  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,'  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  having  been  established  beyond  a  doubt  till  the  excavations 
carried  on  in  1852  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Sus  or  Shush,  proved  the 
identity  of  that  locality  with  the  celebrated  city  of  which  it 
retained  the  name,  and  brought  to  light  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings.^  The  determination  of  the 
site  of  the  capital  establishes  beyond  a  doubt  the  identity  of 
the  celebrated  river  Choaspes  with  the  modem  Kherkah, 
which  flows  near  the  ruins  of  Susa,  while  the  Pasitigris  of 
Nearchus  and  Strabo  may  be  identified  with  equal  certainty 
with  the  river  now  called  Eamn  or  Euran,  which  flows  under 


'  See  Chapter  Xn.,  Note  I,  p.  475.        that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 


*  SuBa  wafl  indeed  oorrectly  identi- 
fied with  the  modern  8n8  or  ShuB  by 
Major  BenneU  (  Oeography  of  Herodotus, 
pp.  203,334) :  but  Dr.  Vincent  returned 
to  the  opinion  previously  entertained 


Shuflter  on  the  Karun  {Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  AnwmU.  vol.  i.  p. 
449). 

*  See  Lof  tus's  Chaldnsa  and  Sunana^ 
8vo,  Lund.  1857,  cbiap.  24-31. 
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the  walls  of  Shuster ;  but  if  these  two  conclusions  be  admitted, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  the  EulaeuSy 
which  is  described  both  by  Strabo  and  other  writers  as  one  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  Susiana.^  According  to  the  statement 
of  an  author  named  Polycleitus, — one  of  the  historians  of 
Alexander  the  Great  who  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Strabo  in  this 
part  of  his  work — the  Choaspes,  EulseuSy  and  Tigris,  all  flowed 
into  the  same  lake,  from  which  they  had  their  common  outflow 
to  the  sea.  The  existence  of  such  a  lake,  which  has  been  long 
filled  up  by  the  continual  advance  of  alluvial  deposits,  is 
attested  by  several  other  writers,  and  appears  to  admit  of  no 
doubt.^  It  seems  probable  also  that  it  communicated  with  the 
Euphrates,  and  received  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  that  river, 
though  Strabo  still  regarded  the  main  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  an  independent  channel.^ 

In  the  passage  of  Polycleitus  just  referred  to,  it  seems  abnost 
certain  that  the  river  designated  by  him  as  the  EulaBus  was 
the  same  with  the  Pasitigris  of  Nearchus  and  Strabo,  and  other 
authorities  represent  the  EuIsbus  as  flowing  into  the  Pasitigris, 
or  vice  vend.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting  strong 
arguments  for  identifying  the  Eulseus  with  the  Choaspes, 
which  flowed  by  Susa,  and  which  must  have  discharged  its 
waters  either  into  the  Tigris  or  the  lake  at  its  mouth.  It 
seems  impossible  to  determine  the  question  without  supposing 
that  the  name  of  Eulseus  was  applied  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  rivers  known  also  as  the  Pasitigris  and  Choaspes ;  but 


'  The  Kamn  in  the  upper  pari  of 
its  course  receives  a  tributary,  now 
known  as  the  river  of  Dizfiil,  nearly 
eanal  in  volume  to  its  eastern  arm, 
wnich  is  apparently  the  Ooprates  of 
Strabo  (xv.  8,  p.  729),  and  of  Diodoms 
(xiz.  18X  which  the  last  author  de- 
scribes as  falling  into  the  Pasitigris. 

'  The  existence  of  this  lake  is  dis- 
tinctly attested  by  Nearchus ;  but  his 
statement  concerning  it  is  reported 
somewhat  differently  hj  Strabo  and  by 
Arrian,  and  the  result  is  far  from  clear. 
Ho  appears,  however,  to  have  sailed 


from  DiridotiB  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  to  that  of  the  Pasitigris, 
and  in  so  doing  to  have  pasted  by  the 
lake  which  received  the  waters  of  the 
Tigris.  According  to  tliis  account 
therefore  it  would  seem  that  the  Pasi- 
tigris did  not  in  his  time  flow  into  the 
lake  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  §  5,  p.  729 ;  Arrian, 
IndicOj  c  42). 

*  This  he  distinctly  states  on  the 
authority  of  Kearchus  and  Onesicritus, 
but  (as  has  been  already  observed)  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  stiU 
did  so  in  hit  aum  day. 
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eyen  if  this  be  admitted,  we  are  still  unable  to  reconcile  the 
statements  of  ancient  authors  without  supposing  some  of 
them  to  have  confounded  the  two  streams.  It  is  indeed  not 
strange  that  they  should  have  done  so,  when  we  consider  the 
extremely  complicated  nature  of  the  water  systems  of  these 
countries^*  and  that  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Nearchus  (whose  statements  we  only  possess  at  second  hand) 
wrote  from  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities.* 

§  25.  Proceeding  to  the  westward  Strabo  next  describes  the 
country  which  he  terms  Assyria,  a  name  that  he  employs  in 
a  much  more  general  sense  than  it  is  used  by  other  authors, 
including  not  only  the  province  east  of  the  Tigris,  to  which 
the  appellation  was  commonly  confined,  but  the  whole  of 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also ;  so  that  Assyria,  according 
to  his  use  of  the  term,  comprised  the  whole  extent  of  country 
from  the  chain  of  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east  to  the  Euphrates 
on  the  west.  It  is  still  more  singular  that  he  should  not  eyen 
designate  the  province  beyond  the  Tigris  as  Assyria  properly 
so  called,  but  while  he  gives  the  name  of  Aturia  to  the  par- 
ticular district  in  which  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  situated,  he 
includes  all  the  other  provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  in 
Babylonia,  a  name  usually  restricted  to  the  region  between 
the  two  rivers.  The  reason  of  this  deviation  from  established 
usage  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  was  probably  connected  with 
the  historical  confusion  prevalent  in  his  day,  which  regarded 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  as  identicaL^  He  tells 
us  indeed — ^and  no  doubt  correctly — that  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  were  in  reality  the  same  people,  though  the  name 


*  A  glanoe  at  one  of  the  most  recent 
maps,  smoe  this  region  has  been  really 
examined  and  surveyed,  will  suffice  to 
show  how  impossible  it  must  have  been 
to  comprehend  its  geography,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  map  at  aU. 

*  It  is  remarkable  tliat  no  mention 
ooouTB  in  Strabo  of  Gharax,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Fliny,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  trading  towns  in  this  part  of 
the  country.   The  omission  may  in  part 


be  explained  by  the  drcumstance  that 
Strabo  seems  to  have  made  no  use  of 
the  work  of  Isidore  of  Gharax,  which 
Pliny  undoubtedly  did;  but  it  tends 
strongly  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that 
Strabo  had  no  other  information  con- 
cerning these  countries  than  what  he 
derived  from  Eratosthenes  and  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 
»  xvi.  1,  p.  737. 
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of  Syrians  had  come  to  be  confined  in  the  common  usage  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  people  occupying  the  countries  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean.®  The  Cappadocians  also, 
he  adds,  were  originally  the  same  race,  and  were  still  called  in 
his  time  Leuco-Syrians  or  White  Syrians;  so  that  the  same 
people  had  at  one  time  extended  from  Babylonia  to  the  shores 
of  liie  Euxine.* 

With  the  provinces  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
eastward  to  Mount  Zagros,  the  Greeks  were  well  acquainted. 
They  had  remained  under  the  Macedonian  goyemment  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  for  nearly  two  centuries;  numerous 
cities  had  been  founded  in  them  by  the  Syrian  monarchs, 
some  of  which  had  risen  to  great  opulence  and  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  country  was  traversed  by  frequented  lines  of  com- 
mercial traffic.  Hence  Strabo  must  have  had  at  his  command 
ample  materials  for  the  description  of  these  regions,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  his  geographical  account  of  them  is 
clear,  consistent,  and  intelligible,  though  not  entering  very 
much  into  detaiL  Of  the  great  cities  that  had  once  rendered 
this  region  so  celebrated,  he  tells  us  briefly  that  Nineveh  had 
altogether  disappeared,  but  adds  (of  course  from  mere  tradi- 
tion) that  it  was  much  larger  than  Babylon  ;^  while  of  Babylon 
itself  he  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  though  he  adds  that  the 
greater  part  of  its  site  was  desolate  and  uninhabited.'  Its 
decay  was  mainly  owing  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  to  the  rise  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Seleucia,  which  had  become  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  and  was  so  populous  and  flourishing  as  to 
surpass  even  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  Antioch,  and  was  the 
largest  city  in  the  East,  after  Alexandria  in  Egypt.^  The 
Parthians  had  indeed  transferred  the  royal  residence  to  Ctesi- 


•  xvL  1,  §  1,  p.  736. 

•  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  737. 

'  xtL  1,  §  3,  p.  737. 

•  XTi.  1,  §  5,  p.  738.  It  is  strange 
that  ho  doMribes  the  waUs  of  the  city, 
and  their  vast  height  and  extent,  as  if 
they  were  sUU  standing  in  his  time  {rhtf 


9h  k6icKov  ^x*'  tov  Ttlxovs  it-'r^).  It 
Ib  scarcely  possible  that  this  "^gras  the 
case;  but  ne  probably  copied  from 
Aristobulns  or  some  other  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander,  without  any  refex^ 
ence  to  subsequent  changes. 
'  Ibid.    See  also  xvi.  2,  §  5,  p.  750. 
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phon  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tigris,  bnt  this  had  not 
interfered  with  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  city,  which 
was  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  all  this  part  of  Asia.^ 

In  describing  Mesopotamia  Strabo  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  before  his  time  in  the  trans- 
ference of  the  customary  passage  of  the  Euphrates  from 
ThapsacuSy  which,  as  we  have  seen,  derived  so  much  geo- 
graphical importance  from  this  circumstance  in  the  days  of 
Eratosthenes,  to  a  place  much  higher  up  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  called  in  consequence  Zeugma  or  '^the  Bridge."  This 
was  situated  just  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Bir,  which 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Greek  city  called  Apamea,  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,*  and  is  still  the  usual  place  at  which 
travellers  proceeding  from  Antioch  or  Aleppo  towards  Bagdad 
cross  the  Euphrates.  The  change  is  one  of  great  importance 
in  tracing  the  routes  given  by  ancient  writers.  There  was  also 
another  passage  much  frequented  in  his  time  at  Samosata  in 
Commagene,  where  the  line  of  route  through  Asia  Minor,  that 
he  has  given  us  from  Artemidorus,  crossed  the  Euphrates.^ 

§  26.  Syria  was  of  course  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  its 
having  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Seleucidan 
dynasty,  under  whom  it  had  attained  to  great  opulence  and  pro- 
sperity. Hence  we  find  the  description  of  it  in  Strabo  at  once 
fhll  and  satisfiELctory.  That  of  the  Phoenician  coast  especially  is 
so  detailed  that  we  might  readily  have  supposed  it  to  be  derived 
from  personal  examination,  were  it  not  that  an  expression  in 
his  account  of  Tyre  points  to  the  opposite  conclusion.'^  Yet 
his  ideas  concerning  the  interior,  espeeially  of  Palestine,  were 
in  some  respects  strangely  inaccurate.    Thus,  although  he  was 


*  xvi.  1,  §  16,  p.  748. 

»  Plin.  flr.  N.  v.  24,  §87.  According 
to  Pliny,  SelencoB  was  alao  the  founder 
of  Zeugma,  bat  it  does  not  foUow  that 
the  passage  at  Thapsacns  was  aban- 
doned at  so  early  a  period. 

•  Stmbo,xiT.2,§is9,p.  654;  zvi.2,§ 
3,  p.  749.  Strabo  himselfappeare  to  have 
hfum  in  somo  confusion  between  these 


two  places  of  passage,  which  were  in 
fact  72  Boman  miles  apart  (Plin.  Z.  c). 
The  one  was  the  most  convenient  for 
traTeUers  from  Antioch,  the  other  for 
those  coming  from  Asia  Minor. 

^  ivraSfOa  94  ^acri  woKvoriyevs  riu 
oliclast  &4rTt  and  r&r  iv  'Pciftp  fioXXoy. 
xYi.  2,  §  28.    See  note  to  p.  212. 
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acquainted  both  with  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  and  the  Dead 
Sea,  of  which  last  and  its  natoral  pecnliarities  he  gives  a  fall 
description  (taken  apparently  from  Posidonins),  he  by  a  strange 
mistake  confounds  it  with  the  Sirbonian  Lake  or  Marsh,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.  At  the  same  time  he 
distinctly  connects  its  peculiar  character  with  the  other  signs 
of  volcanic  action  observable  in  the  country,  and  adds  that 
^'according  to  the  traditions  of  the  natives''  it  had  been 
formed  by  a  catastrophe  which  had  overwhelmed  thirteen 
cities,  of  which  Sodoma  was  the  capital,  the  greater  part  of 
which  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  lake.®  By  another  not 
less  singular  error,  he  supposes  the  Jordan,  which  he  justly 
terms  the  largest  river  of  this  part  of  Syria,  to  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  (!);  and  even  tells  us  that  it  was  habitually 
navigated  upwards  from  that  sea.*  At  the  same  time  he 
correctly  describes  the  river  that  flowed  by  Damascus  (the 
Chrysorrhoas)  as  being  for  the  most  part  absorbed  by  canals 
for  irrigation,^  and  even  notices  the  two  peculiar  rugged 
regions,  which  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  east 
of  the  Jordan.'  Of  the  natural  productions  of  Judcea,  besides 
the  asphalt  of  the  Dead  Sea,  he  dwells  especially  upon  the 
palm-groves  of  Jericho,  and  the  balsam  grown  there,  as  well 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Grennesareth.' 

Li  describing  Jerusalem  he  speaks  principally  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  city  as  a  fortress :  a  circumstance  which  had 
been  brought  prominently  forward  on  occasion  of  its  siege  and 
capture  by  Pompey.  It  was  this  event  which  had  especially 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Grreek  and  Boman  world  to  the 


•  xW.  2,  §  44,  p.  764. 

*  xvi  2,  §  16,  p.  755.  rhw  ik  A^or 
jcai  rbv  *Iop8i£yi|r  ht€ar\4owri  ^prtois, 
*Ap4Sioi  Bk  fAdXMrra.  The  mention  of 
the  Lyons,  a  very  trifling  stream,  while 
no  notice  Ib  fonnd  of  we  mnch  more 
considerable  river  Leontes,  that  flows 
into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre,  is  calonlated  to 
raise  a  suspicion  that  Strabo  has  con- 
founded the  latter  river  with  the  Jordan. 

»  Ibid.  §  16,  p.  755. 


'  Ibid.  p.  756.  tv4pK€trrm  8*  a^rqt 
(rijs  AafM(rtcov)  8v^  \ty6ti9POi  Tp^x*'*'^'' 
It  is  only  qnite  of  late  years  that  modem 
travellers  have  become  weU  acquainted 
with  this  singular  region,  and  have 
recognised  the  fact  that  it  is  really 
composed  of  two  distinct  mountain 
tracts  of  the  same  singular  character, 
the  Lejah  and  the  Jebd  Hanran. 

»  Ibid.  §  41,  p.  763. 
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sacred  city  of  the  Jews,  and  Strabo  was  probably  indebted  for 
the  materials  of  this  part  of  his  work  to  Posidonius,  who  had 
written  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  Pompey.  It  was 
perhaps  from  the  same  source  that  he  derived  the  curious 
summary  that  he  has  given  us  of  the  traditions  and  rites  of 
the  Jews,  the  institution  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Moses,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  who  came  thither  out  of  Egypt,  and  founded 
the  temple  on  a  rocky  and  barren  site,  which  was  on  that 
account  neglected  by  the  neighbouring  tribes.^  As  Posidonius 
was  himself  a  native  of  Apamea  in  northern  Syria,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  was  one  of  Strabo*s  chief  authorities  through- 
out his  description  of  that  country. 

The  whole  of  the  desert  tract  extending  from  the  confines  of 
Coele  Syria  and  Judaea  to  the  Euphrates  is  assigned  by  Strabo 
to  Arabia,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes,  whom 
he  called  ScenitsB  from  their  dwelling  in  tents.  It  is  strange 
that  he  has  omitted  all  mention  in  this  place  of  the  one  im- 
portant exception  in  the  case  of  Palmyra,  which  was  certainly 
at  this  period  a  flourishing  city  and  emporium  of  trade,  and  to 
which  attention  had  lately  been  directed  by  the  attempt  of 
M.  Antony  to  plunder  it  of  the  wealth  which  its  citizens  had 
thus  accumulated.* 

§  27.  Of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula  he  has  given  a  long 
account,  probably  the  most  complete  that  had  as  yet  been 
brought  together.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  indeed  derived 
from  sources  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  Thus  he 
begins*  with  a  general  description  of  the  peninsula  and  the 
nations  that  inhabited  it,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,'  was  the  first  to  bring  together  any  satisfactory 
information  concerning  this  country.  He  next  follows  this  up 
with  a  long  extract  from  Artemidorus,  describing  in  detail 
both  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  as  it  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks:  an  account  which  we  know  to  have  been 


*  Ibid.  §§  35-37,  pp.  760-762. 

*  Appian,  B.  C,  v.  9.    See  Chapter 
XIX.  p  134. 


•  Strabo.  xvi,  4,  §§  2-4. 
'  See  Chapter  X  VL  p.  646. 
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derived  by  Artemidonis  from  the  earlier  treatise  of  his  con- 
temporary Agatharchides,  and  which  has  already  been  fally 
examined.®  It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  the  trade  to  India,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
days  of  Strabo,  he  had  obtained  no  additional  information 
concerning  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  either  on  the 
African  or  Arabian  side.  He  still  regards  the  Noti  Keras  or 
Southern  Horn  (Cape  Grtiardafiii),  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
knowledge  on  the  one  side,  and  while  he  describes  in  general 
terms  the  land  of  the  Sabaeans  and  the  ChatramotitsB  in  the 
sonth  of  Arabia,  he  gives  no  details  either  of  distances  or 
of  the  natural  features  of  the  coast  outside  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  is  evident  that  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia 
was  still  practically  unknown  to  geographers.* 

But  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  country  Strabo  had  a 
new  source  of  information,  unknown  to  any  of  his  predecessors, 
in  the  recent  expedition  of  iElius  Gallus,  the  details  of  which 
have  been  already  given.^  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  circumstances  of  this  expedition  were  such  as  in  great 
measure  to  prevent  it  from  throwing  the  light  that  might 
have  been  expected  upon  the  geography  of  the  regions  that 
were  traversed  by  the  Boman  general,  and  we  are  almost 
wholly  unable  to  trace  his  line  of  route,  or  determine  the  limit 
to  which  he  advanced.  It  is  evident  that  Strabo  was  himself 
very  much  in  the  same  position :  he  had  no  means  of  con- 
necting the  localities  of  which  he  learnt  the  names  from  the 
Romans  who  had  accompanied  Gallus  with  those  described  by 
the  earlier  Greek  geographers,  and  he  makes  no  attempt  to  do 
so.  The  manner  in  which  he  defines  the  position  of  Marsiaba 
(the  turning-point  of  the  expedition)  as  being  said  to  be  only 
two  days'  journey  from  "  the  Land  of  Spices,"  is  certainly  not 
calculated  to  give  any  trustworthy  information.     It  is  clear 


"  See  Chapter  XYIII.  sect.  3. 
*  The  aheenoe  of  all  notice  of  so 
remarkable  a  natural  feature  as  the 


isolated  mountain  promontory  of  Aden 
is  a  strong  evidence  of  this. 
>  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  179»  foil. 
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that  he  at  least  had  no  idea  of  identifying  it^  as  has  been  done 
by  so  many  modem  writers,  with  the  celebrated  city  of  Man- 
aba,  the  capital  of  the  Sabaeans,  which  was  well  known  to  him 
from  Eratosthenes  and  from  Artemidorus.^ 

With  regard  to  the  distances  from  one  point  to  another  of 
the  peninsula,  which  necessarily  determined  its  form,  Strabo 
adds  nothing  to  the  information  already  obtained  by  Era- 
tosthenes, concerning  the  time  employed  by  caravans  from  the 
distant  provinces  to  Petra  and  Gerrha,'  which  still  continued 
to  be  the  two  great  emporiums  of  the  trade  of  Arabia.  In  like 
manner  his  account  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  Persian  Grulf,  is  derived  exclusively  from 
Eratosthenes,  who  had  himself  drawn  his  materials  from  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  and  that  of  Androsthenes  of  Thasos,  which 
has  been  already  noticed.^  So  little  progress  had  been  made 
in  real  geographical  knowledge  during  a  period  of  more  than 
three  centuries  with  respect  to  a  country  so  close  to  Alex- 
andria! Both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  they  supposed  to  be 
nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine.'^ 


Section  2.— Africa. 

§  1.  The  seventeenth  and  last  book  of  Strabo's  great' work  is 
devoted  to  Africa,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  it  are  occupied  with 
the  description  of  Egypt.  Here  there  was  of  course  no  room 
for  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  country 
having  been  familiarly  known  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early 
period,  while  the  Alexandrian  writers  had  doubtless  possessed 
the  amplest  materials  for  a  full  statistical  and  topographical 
account  of  it.  Moreover  Strabo  himself  as  we  have  seen,  had 
not  only  visited  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 


»  xvi,  4,  §  2,  p.  768 ;  §  19,  p.  778. 

•  Ibid.  p.  778,     See  Chapter  XVI. 
p.  647. 

*  Chapter  XII.  p.  461. 

VOL.  n. 


*  strabo,  xvi  3,  §  2,  p.  766.  fiore 
S^Aov  iK  ro&rwr  cfrcu,  9i&ri  fwepbv  &ir»- 
Xthcrat  rip  fity40u  rTJs  Kork  rhw  Efi^tipotr 
BaXdrrTis  alhui  ^  0d\eerra, 
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First  Cataract^  but  he  had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at 
Alexandria^  and  had  thus  every  means  of  obtaining  the  best 
information.    At  the  same  time  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  country  are  so  strongly  marked,  and  its  geographical  cha- 
racters at  once  so  extraordinary  and  so  simple,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  fail  to  seize  thenu    He  aptly  compares  the 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt  above  the  Delta,  which  as  he  justly 
remarks  was  merely  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  to  a  narrow  band 
stretched   out  lengthwise,  extending   about  4000   stadia  in 
length,  by  an  average  breadth  rarely  exceeding  300  stadia.* 
He  describes  with  considerable  minuteness  the  Delta  itself,  as 
well  as  the  different  mouths  of  the  Nile,  of  which  the  most 
important  in  his  day  were  the  Canopic  and  the  Pelusian,  and 
next  to  them  the  Phatnitic,  which  was  nearly  midway  between 
the  other  two  main  arms.^    He  gives  also  a  graphic  description 
of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  appearance  of  the  low 
xx)untry  under  these  circumstances.    With  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  inundation,  which  had  been  a  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion and  curiosity  among  the  early  Greeks,  he  tells  us  that 
it  was  in  his  day  well  known  to  be  produced  by  the  heavy 
rains  that  fell  in  the  summer  on  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Ethiopia ;  a  cause  which,  he  observes,  had  been  long  suspected 
by  the  earlier  philosophers,  but  had  been  afterwards  ascer^ 
tained  to  be  true  by  personal  observation,®  especially  by  the 
expeditions  sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  into  these  remote 
regions  for  the  capture  of  elephants.    The  real  difficulty,  as  he 
justly  adds,  was  not  to  account  for  these  copious  rains  in  that 
region,  but  for  their  entire  absence  in  the  Thebaid  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Syene.* 


•  xvii,  1,  §  4,  p.  789. 

'  xviL  1,  §  1 8,  p.  801.  The  Phatoitio 
month  is  Uie  one  now  known  as  that  of 
Damietta,  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
It  is  stiU  one  of  the  principal  months 
of  the  river. 

*  Ol  fthf  ohf  itpxouot  OTOXBurfu^  rh 
«Aloy,  ol  8*  thrrtpop  airriwrai  ynnii$4irr€S 
fiT^vro  iwh  6fiBp9fy  Btpumif  vKtipa^/itwop 
r^y  NciXor,  etc  Z¥ii  1,  §  5,  p.  789. 


'  Ibid.  p.  790.  He  here  refers  to 
two  works  specially  devoted  to  the 
NUe,  one  by  Endoms,  the  other  by  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the  name  of 
Ariflton.  Both  anthers  are  otherwise 
totally  unknown.  According  to  Strsbo 
the  one  treatise  was  copied  almost 
entirely  from  the  other,  but  he  was  not 
dear  which  was  the  plagiarist 


Sect.  2. 
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His  description  of  the  voyage  up  the  Nile  is  especially 
interesting^  as  being  deriyed  principally  from  his  own  personal 
observations.  He  saw  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  which  already  in 
his  time  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  city/  and  was  merely  occu- 
pied by  a  group  of  villages,  with  the  vast  ruins  of  temples  and 
other  sacred  edifices  spreading  over  a  space  of  80  stadia  in 
extent.  Among  these  he  especially  notices  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  the  sound  proceeding  from  which  he 
himself  attests  that  he  heard,  but  expresses  a  very  sound  scep- 
ticism as  to  how  it  was  produced.  He  was  at  this  time  travel- 
ling in  company  with  ^Uus  GaUus,  the  Roman  governor,  and 
the  whole  party  were  no  doubt  duly  lionized  wherever  they 
went.'  They  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Syene,  saw  the 
Kilometer  there,  and  the  well  down  which  the  sun  shone  ver- 
tically at  the  summer  solstice,  and  then  proceeded  by  land  to 
A  point  above  the  First  Cataract,  whence  they  visited  the 
island  of  FhilsB.^  This  was  the  term  of  their  expedition,  as  it 
is  still  that  of  most  modem  travellers.  They  appear  also  to 
have  visited  the  Lake  Moeris,  and  the  celebrated  Labyrinth, 
which  Strabo  calls  a  work  equal  to  the  Pyramids.  He  describes 
only  from  hearsay  the  important  commercial  route  that  had 
been  opened  by  the  first  Ptolemies  from  Coptos  to  Berenice 
on  the  Bed  Sea,  but  which  had  been  in  his  day  superseded  by 
that  to  Myos  Hormus,  which  had  become  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India.^ 


^  It  had  been  destroyed  in  b.o.  86  by 
Ptolemy  Lathynu  who,  according  to 
Pausanias  (i.  9,  §  3),  reduced  it  so  com- 
pletely to  ruin,  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
its  former  wealth  and  prosperity.  This 
is  of  course  a  great  exaggeration. 
Strabo  more  correctly  says :  **  The 
remains  of  its  former  greatness  are 
stiU  shown,  extending  for  a  space  of  80 
stadia :  most  of  them  are  bnildings  of 
a  religions  character.  It  is  now  inha- 
bited only  in  scattered  villages;  one 
part  in  Arabia  (Le.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  NUe),  where  the  city  was; 
another  on  the  opposite  side,  where 
stood  the  Memnonium  "  (xvii.  p.  816). 

'  They  were  attended  by  a  profea- 


sional  i^nyrrrhh  or  interpreter  (a  sort 
of  npper  laqiuM  de  place)  who  professed 
not  only  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
monuments,  but  to  oe  able  to  explain 
the  inscriptions  and  hieroglyphics ;  but 
he  was  ridiculed  as  an  impostor  by  the 
governor's  suite,  whether  with  or  with- 
out reason  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
(Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  29,  p.  806).  Not 
long  after  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  were  visited  by 
Germanicus,  to  whom  the  inscriptiolis 
were  interpreted  by  one  of  the  diief 
priests  (Tacit.  AnnaL  ii.  60). 

'  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §§  48-^. 

*  Ibid.  §  45,  p.  815. 
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§  2.  Another  point  on  which  his  testimony  is  curions,  is 
with  regard  to  the  canal  that  traversed  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  had  its  outlet  at  the  city  of  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf.^  This  did  not,  like  the  one  recently  con- 
structedy  proceed  directly  across  the  Isthmus,  but  quitted  the 
Nile,  by  which  it  was  supplied  with  water,  at  a  place  called 
Phaccusa  on  the  Pelusian  branch,  traversed  the  Bitter  Lakes 
and  entered  the  sea  at  Arsinoe,  but  was  provided  with  locks  at 
its  mouth,  so  as  to  exclude  the  sea-water,  and  hence  not  only 
were  its  waters  perfectly  fresh,  but  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  ren- 
dered so  by  their  admixture.  The  canal  itself  was  100  cubits 
(150  feet)  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage 
of  ships  of  the  largest  burden.*  The  object  of  this  great  work 
had  obviously  been  to  conduct  the  commerce  of  the  Bed  Sea 
direct  to  Alexandria,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
the  upper  part  of  that  sea  had  prevented  this  route  from  being 
generally  adopted,  and,  as  has  been  just  mentioned,  the  Arabian 
and  Indian  trade  in  the  days  of  Strabo  passed  by  way  of  Myos 
Hormus  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  and  thence  down  the  river  to 
Alexandria. 

§  3.  With  regard  to  that  trade  Strabo  has  given  some 
interesting  information,  which  he  probably  collected  at  Coptos. 
Comparing  the  commerce  of  Alexandria  in  his  day  with  what 
it  had  been  under  the  Ptolemies,  he  tells  us  that  in  former 
times  not  twenty  ships  in  a  year  ventured  to  traverse  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  so  as  to  show  themselves  beyond  the  Straits : 
but  in  his  time  large  fleets  made  voyages  to  India  and  the 
extremities  of  Ethiopia^  and  brought  back  from  thence  cargoes 
of  the  most  valuable  merchandise,  which  contributed  twofold 


•  Strabo,  xyu.  1,  §  26,  p.  805. 

Ibid.  This  same  expression,  ^  a  ship 
capable  of  canying  10,000  amphoraB,^ 
is  used  also  by  Strabo  in  speaking  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagns  (iv.  p.  151), 
and  is  evidently  intended  to  designate 
a  ship  of  the  largest  class.  (See  Thucy- 
dides,  yiL  25;  and  Lobeck's  note  on 
Phrynichus,  p.  662.) 


The  course  of  this  canal  must  have 
in  great  measure  coincided  with  the 
Sweet  Waters  Oanal,  recently  opened 
in  connection  with  that  of  Suez. 

^  9p6r€p0¥  fjJw  y€  oi¥  ^ttcoiri  vKoTd 
49ipp€t  rhv  'Apdfitoy  it^Xvor  SiinrcpSr, 
fiiiTc  ^»  Tw  artvUw  ^rtpK&rr^p^,  pw  Si 
jKol  <rrdXoi  /irydlXot  ffriXXorrai  /idxpt  Tn» 

XYii.  1,  §  13,  p.  798. 
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to  the  revenne  by  paying  import  duties  on  its  entrance  into 
Egypty  and  again  export  duties  when  sent  out  from  Alexandria. 
That  city  had  in  fact  a  monopoly  of  these  costly  wares,  so  that 
other  countries  were  compelled  to  derive  them  &om  thence.* 
In  another  passage  he  states  the  number  of  ships  sailing  &om 
Myos  Hormus  to  India  at  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty.* 

But  so  imperfect  was  the  statistical  information  that  he  was 
able  to  collect,  notwithstanding  his  intimate  association  with 
^lius  Gallus,  that  when  he  wishes  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
revenues  actually  derived  irom  these  sources  of  wealth,  he 
goes  back  to  a  speech  of  Cicero's,  in  which  that  orator  esti- 
mates the  annual  revenue  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Auletes  at  12,500  talents:  and  then  adds,  if  such  was  the 
income  under  the  government  of  such  worthless  rulers  as  the 
last  of  the  Ptolemies,  what  must  it  have  become  in  the  pro- 
sperous condition  to  which  it  had  attained  under  its  Roman 
governors  ?  ^  It  is  remarkable  also  that  though  he  gives  us 
many  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the  provincial 
administration  of  Egypt,  its  division  into  nomes,  the  military 
force  maintained  there  by  the  Bomans,  &c.,  he  has  nowhere 
given  us  any  hint  of  the  estimated  population  either  of  the 
country  itself,  or  of  the  city  of  Alexandria,^  of  which  in  other 
respects  he  has  given  a  full  and  minute  description. 

Prosperous  as  Egypt  was  in  general,  many  of  the  famous 
ancient  cities  had  already  fallen  into  decay.  Thebes,  as  we 
have  seen,  lay  in  ruins,  while  a  modem  city,  Ptolemfus,  had 
become  the  capital  of  the  Thebiufd,  and  was  the  third  city  of 


*  Ibid.  The  oommeroial  position  of 
Alexandna  at  this  time  must  haye 
doaely  resembled  that  of  Yenioe  in  the 
middle  ages. 

•  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  118.  He  here  also 
nses  the  expression  of  whole  fleets  sail- 
ing to  India  (r»r  iic  rris  *AXc(ay8f>f (as 
4fi!w6pm¥  ffr6\ois  ^9fi  wKt^rrw  ith  rw 
"S^ikov  icoi  rov  *Apafiiov  it^Xvov  fidxp^  rris 
*lp9uais). 

>  xvu.  1,  p.  798. 

'  This  omission  is  fortunately  sup- 
plied by  Diodorus  (xvii.  52),  who  tells 


us  that  the  population  of  Alexandria 
amounted  to  800,000  free  souls ;  while 
he  roughly  estimates  the  total  popu- 
lation oif  Egypt  in  his  day  at  not  less 
than  seyen  millions  (i  81,  with  Wesse- 
ling's  note,  showing  that  this  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage).  Josephus, 
about  half  a  century  later,  giyes  the 
population  of  Egypt  at  7,500,000  people, 
exdtuive  of  Alexandria  (Joseph.  B,  Jud. 
ii.  16,  §  4),  a  statement  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  deriye  from  oflBcial  documents. 
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Egypt  in  point  of  population.'  Hemphis  retained  the  second 
place,  and  was  still  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  bnt  the  royal 
palace  there  was  in  mins,  and  the  Serapenm  was  already  hadf 
buried  in  sand.^  Heliopolis  was  altogether  deserted,  while 
AbydoSy  the  sacred  city  of  Osiris,  and  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Egypt,  had  sunk  into  a  mere  village.' 

§  4.  Strabo  is  the  first  extant  writer  who  distinctly  notices 
the  Oases,  those  remarkable  features  of  the  geography  of  the 
Libyan  desert,  of  which  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  He  describes  them  briefly,  but  very  correctly, 
as  inhabited  districts,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vast  deserts, 
just  as  islands  are  by  the  sea.*  There  were  three  of  them  (he 
adds)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Egypt;  the  first 
(that  now  called  the  Great  Oasis)  opposite  to  Abydos,  firom 
which  it  was  distant  seven  days'  journey  through  the  desert ; 
the  second  (the  Lesser  Oasis),  opposite  to  the  Lake  Moeris; 
the  third  that  adjoining  the  Temple  of  Ammon,  so  celebrated 
for  its  oracle,  which  had  however  Mien  into  neglect  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.'  The  position  of  this  last  he  fixes  at  five  days* 
journey  south  of  Parsetonium  on  the  Libyan  coast." 

He  closes  this  account  of  Egypt — on  the  whole  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  portions  of  his  work — ^with  a 
brief  notice  of  the  campaign  of  the  Boman  general  Petronius 
against  the  Ethiopians,  which  has  been  already  discussed.'  His 
account  of  that  people  in  general  is  derived  partly  Arom  Era- 
tosthenes, partly  from  Artemidorus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in 
this  part  of  his  work  a  mere  copyer  of  Agatharchides,  and  de* 
scribed  the  different  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  in  connexion 
with  the  ports  of  the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  the  explorers  sent  out 
by  the  Ptolemies  had  visited  them.^    But  of  Meroe  itself  and 


»  xvii.  1,  §  42,  p.  813. 

•  Ibid.  §  31,  32,  p.  807. 

•  Ibid.  §  27,  p.  805,  §  42,  p.  813. 

•  xvii.  1,  §  5,  p.  791.  • 
'  Ibid.  §§  42,  43,  p.  813. 
■  Ibid.  §  14,  p.  799. 

•  Bee  Chapter  XX.  p.  182. 

•  This  part  of  the  description  of 


Ethiopia  is  given  by  Strabo  in  his  six^ 
teenth  book,  where  be  describes  both 
shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  according  to 
Artemidorus  (xyi  4,  §§  5-18).  It  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  this 
agrees  almost  entirely  with  that  given 
by  Agatharchides  (Chapter  XYIII. 
p.  62). 
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the  oomparatiyely  civilized  people  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
Strabo  gives  a  pretty  full  account,  derived  probably  from 
information  collected  by  the  Bomans  during  the  expedition  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.*  With  regard  to  the  Upper  Nile 
and  its  tributaries  he  had  no  information  beyond  that  collected 
by  Eratosthenes,  and  contents  himself  with  copying,  or  at  least 
giving  the  substance  of,  that  given  by  the  earlier  geographer.^ 
But  it  is  singular  that  he  notices  the  existence  of  a  large  lake 
above  Meroe,  named  Psebo,  containing  an  island  which  had  a 
considerable  population,^  a  statement  that  can  hardly  refer  to 
any  other  than  the  liake  Tzana  or  Dembea  in  the  heart  of 
Abyssinia,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile — yet  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  its  connexion  with  the  Nile. 
In  the  •passage  elsewhere  extracted  from  Eratosthenes  indeed 
he  refers  to  the  notion,  somewhat  vaguely  reported,  that  the 
main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  flowed  from  certain  Jakes  to 
the  south ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  really  related  only 
to  the  expanse  of  marshy  waters  formed  by  the  White  Nile  in 
its  course  above  its  junction  with  the  Sobat.^ 

§  5.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  Strabo  had  sur- 
prisingly little  to  add  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  by 
Eratosthenes.  His  conception  of  the  form  of  the  continent  did 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
He  describes  it  as  in  a  general  way  resembling  a  right-angled 
triangle,  having  for  its  base  the  sea-coast  extending  from 
Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  the  shorter  side  perpen- 
dicular to  this  being  formed  by  the  Nile  up  to  Ethiopia,  and 
by  a  line  artificially  produced  from  thence  to  the  southern 


•  xviL  2,  §§  2, 8. 

'  XTii.  1,  §  2.  This  passage  has 
been  already  examined  in  the  chapter 
on  Eratosthenes,  Chapter  XVI.  p.  650. 

*  Ibid.  §  8.     ^^pKcrroi  tk  Tii%  Mcf>^s 

otKovfi^niw  licayws.  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  a  lake  of  the  name.  Bat  as 
we  have  seen,  Agatbaichided  described 
the  torrents  flowing  into  the  Bed  Sea, 
as  rising  in  the  Psebtean  mountains 


(§  84),  a  name  by  whioli  he  evidently 
meant  to  designate  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  in  which  the  Lake  Tzana  is 
situated. 

*  More  definite  information  concern- 
ing these,  as  we  shall  see,  was  first 
acquirtMl  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  an  obscure 
notion  of  them  had  already  reached 
Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 
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Ocean;  while  the  hypothennse  was  constituted  by  the  shore 
of  the  Ocean,  extending  the  whole  way  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  extremity  of  Mauretania.*  We  see  here  that 
Strabo  cusumed,  as  had  been  the  case  with  almost  all  geo- 
graphers since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,^  that  the  southern 
shores  of  Libya  were  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean ;  but 
haying  no  real  information  upon  the  subject,  and  no  concep« 
tion  of  the  vast  extension  of  the  African  continent  towards  the 
south,  he  naturally  drew  the  line  at  no  great  distance  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  knovm  regions,  so  as  to  connect  the  farthest 
points  actually  known  to  him,  and  thus  reduced  the  continent 
of  AMca  to  less  than  a  third  of  its  real  dimensions.  He 
himself  tells  us  indeed  that  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
triangle  was  wholly  unknown,  being  unapproachable^  or  at 
least  having  never  been  visited,  on  account  of  the  burning 
heat,  and  that  it  was  merely  by  conjecture  that  he  placed  the 
limit  of  the  inhabited  world  in  this  direction  about  3000  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Meroe,^  while  he  assumed  without  any  kind  of 
proof  that  the  line  of  the  southern  coast  was  not  more  than 
1000  stadia  farther  south.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  Libyan  continent  was  about 
13,000  or  14,000  stadia;  and  its  length,  from  Alexandria  to 
the  Straits,  somewhat  less  than  double.* 

§  6.  He  begins  the  description  of  Libya,  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  conceives  the  term  («.  e,  as  excluding  Egypt)  with 
its  western  extremity,  or  Mauretania ;  a  land  which  he  justly 
describes  as  rich  and  fertile,  and  containing  many  valuable 
natural  productions — among  others  the  beautiful  wood  which 
supplied  the  celebrated  tables  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
Bomans  in  his  time.^    Notwithstanding  this,  the  inhabitants 


•  XTii.  3,  §  1. 

'  The  two  exceptions,  aa  we  have 
seen,  were  Hipparchus  and  Polybios. 
See  Chapter  XYII. 

"  It  is  strange,  at  all  events,  that  he 
should  have  drawn  the  conjectural 
line  so  immediately  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  known  regions.    He  had  himself 


S laced  the  Sembritss  on    the  Upper 
rile  3000  stadia  south  of  Meroe,  yet 
he  here  assumes  the  southern  limit  of 
Africa  to  be  only  3000  or  4000  stadia 
beyond  Meroe. 
•  Ibid. 
'  xvii.  3,  §  4,  p.  826. 
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were  still  very  nnciyilized,  and  led  for  the  most  part  the  life 
of  mere  nomads.  He  dwells  at  some  length  upon  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  country  abounded,^  and  assures  us 
that  besides  lions,  panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts  it  produced 
abundance  of  elephants,  and  the  rivers  contained  crocodiles 
similar  to  those  in  the  Nile.^  It  was  apparently  this  circimi- 
stance  that  had  given  rise  to  the  absurd  notion  (adopted  and 
developed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Juba)  *  that  the  Nile  really 
took  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Mauretania. 

It  is  singular  that  Strabo  never  alludes  to  the  work  of  Juba, 
of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant,  though  it 
certainly  contained  the  best  and  fullest  information  concerning 
Africa  that  was  available  in  his  time.  Many  of  his  statements 
indeed  concerning  the  wild  animals  and  natural  productions 
of  Africa,  coincide  with  those  cited  by  Pliny  from  the  work  of 
the  Numidian  monarch;  but  these  had  been  doubtless  men- 
tioned by  other  writers  also.  The  only  authority  referred  to 
htf  name  is  Iphicrates,  an  author  otherwise  unknown.  Con- 
cerning the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  he  had  evidently  very 
little  knowledge,  and  teUs  us  that  the  subject  had  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  fables,  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  upon 
what  information  to  rely.  He  mentions,  though  not  without 
an  expression  of  doubt,  the  number  of  colonies  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  said  to  have  established  on  this  coast,  of  which 
(he  says)  not  a  trace  remained.^  Their  number,  which  was 
reported  at  three  hundred  (!)  was  certainly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  fact  that 
such  colonies,  or  trading  stations,  had  been  established  outside 


>  Ibid.  §§  4, 5,  pp.  826,  827. 

'  XTiL  p.  826,  827.  Gamelopards 
also  were  mentioned  by  an  author 
named  Iphicratec*,  as  bein«:  found  in 
the  land  of  the  Western  Ethiopians 
which  adjoined  the  Atlantic,  as  weU 
as  animals  that  he  caUs  pl(tts,  a  name 
otherwise  unknown. 

*  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  174. 

wv  ovtkv  idciV  ifrriv  ixvo%.     xvii.  3,  §  8. 


This  statement  is  taken  from  Artemi- 
doms,  who  censured  Eratosthenes  for 
haying  believed  in  their  existence.  It 
is  yery  strange  that  Rtrabo  neyer  refers 
in  this  part  of  his  work  to  the  voyage 
of  Polybius  along  this  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  (see  Chapter 
XVII.  p.  32).  On  such  a  point  as  this, 
for  instance,  his  teslimony  would  have 
been  conclusive. 
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the  Straits  of  the  Columns  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  Strabo's  time  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  permanent  settlement  (or  at  least  he  knew  of 
none)  further  south  than  Lixus,  the  modem  El  Araish,  only 
about  40  G.  miles  south  of  Cape  Spartel.* 

§  7.  The  name  of  Mount  Atlas  was  of  course  long  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  as  that  of  the  mountain  range  so  conspicuous  as  one 
sailed  through  the  Straits ;  and  Strabo  was  well  aware  that  the 
same  range  was  prolonged  through  the  whole  extent  of  Maure- 
tania,  and  in  a  certain  sense  as  far  even  as  the  Syrtes.'  Beyond 
this  firsts  or  coast,  range  dwelt  the  GsetulianSy  whom  he  describes 
as  the  greatest  people  in  Africa,  comprehending  obviously 
under  that  name  all  the  different  but  cognate  tribes,  which 
under  the  name  of  Berbers,  Tuaricks,  and  other  appellations, 
actually  extend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
borders  of  Cyrenuca.  All  the  Libyan  tribes  indeed,  as  he 
expressly  tells  us,  resembled  one  another  in  their  dress  and 
habits  of  life,  which  were  in  great  measure  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Moors  and  Numidians." 

Farther  inland  were  situated  two  nations  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  Pharusians  and  Nigretes,  or  Nigritse,  who  adjoined 
the  Western  Ethiopians,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  had 
something  in  common.*    But  he  gives  us  no  further  clue  to 


*  Even  with  regard  to  tliiByhis  state- 
ments are  strangely  confased ;  he  has 
oertamly  ocmfoanded  the  Lixns  of  Era- 
tosthenes, which  was  called  Linz  hy 
Artemidams,  with  Tingis,  tlie  modem 
Tangier,  which  was  situated,  as  he 
correctly  tells  ns,  yery  near  to  the 
Promontory  of  Gotis  (Gape  Spartel). 
Hence  he  places  it  oppogUe  (hrrt- 
vopd/Mor)  to  Gades,  the  distance  between 
them  being  800  stadia  (80  O.  miles), 
about  the  anme,  he  adds,  as  the  dis- 
tance of  eai'h  from  the  Straits  (xvii. 
8,  §  2).  All  this  is  stningely  inaocorate, 
and  diowB  that  he  had  no  trustworthy 
information  at  all«  as  to  distances,  even 
concerning  the  Immediate  neighbour^ 
hood  of  the  Straits. 

'  XYiipp.825-S27.    Ho  tells  ns  that 


Atlas  was  the  Ghreek  name  for  the 
mountain  that  was  seen  on  the  IcA  hand 
on  passing  through  the  Straits;  but 
the  native  name  was  Dyris  (A^^s).  He 
subsequently  adds  that  the  same  rang^ 
of  mountains  extended  from  Cotes  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Massiesyli ;  and 
afterwards  (p.  829)  states  that  the 
mountain  district  in  the  interior  was 
prolonged  as  far  as  the  Syrtes.  But  he 
does  not  attempt  any  description  of  the 
mountain  ranee,  which  was  doubtleas 
very  little  explored. 

■  xvii.  3,  $  7,  p.  828.  He  through- 
out calls  the  inhabitants  of  Maoretania 
Maurusians  (Mavpo^ioiX  a  name  appa- 
rently adopted  by  the  Greeks  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  Latin  MaurL 

•  Ibid. 
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their  geographical  position;  except  that  they  were  clearly 
separated  from  the  settled  portions  of  Manretania  and  Niunidia 
by  a  considerable  extent  of  desert,  as  he  describes  them  as 
occasionally  visiting  those  conntries,  **  crossing  the  desert  with 
skins  fall  of  water  hung  under  the  bellies  of  their  horses."  It 
is  probable  therefore  that  the  tribes  thus  designated  were 
really  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert  or  Sahara. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  their  country  being 
subject  (like  the  soutli  of  Ethiopia)  to  tropical  summer  rains.^ 
But  Strabo's  own  idea  of  their  position  was  evidently  extremely 
vague.  In  another  passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  these  same 
tribes  that  had  destroyed  the  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  that  they  were  situated  thirty  days'  journey 
from  Lixus.' 

§  8.  Of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Manretania  Csesariensis  and  Numidia,  Strabo's  account  is  very 
brief  and  perfunctory.  He  appears  to  have  had  but  little 
information  concerning  them,  and  does  not  even  allude  to  the 
numerous  colonies  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  had  been 
settled  along  this  line  of  coast  by  Augustus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  already  in  existence  when  Strabo  wrote.  Even  of 
the  province  of  Africa,  comprising  the  immediate  territory  of 
Carthage,  his  description,  though  correct,  is  succinct  and 
summary.  This  province,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  Numidia, 
had  suffered  severely  in  successive  wars,  and  the  period  of  the 
great  wealth  and  prosperity,  to  which  it  attained  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  does  not  appear  to  have  yet  begun.  But 
the  new  colony  founded  by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  site  of 
Carthage  was  already  rising  rapidly  into  importance,  and  was 
become  the  most  populous  city  in  Africa.^ 

He  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  coast  from  Carthage 
to  the  Cyrenaica,  with  the  two  Syrtes,  and  the  islands  of 
Cercina  and  Meninx — the  latter  of  which,  he  tells  us,  was 


>  \4y€rai  54  KitPTw0a  rohs  9€pa^ohs  \       '  Ibid  §  3,  p.  826. 
6fifipovs  ivvwoKdCfiy,    Ibid.  p.  828.  |       *  xyii.  8,  §  15,  p.  883. 
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generally  believed  to  be  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  described 
by  Horner.^  It  in  fact  abounded  with  the  tree  bearing  a  sweet 
fruity  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Lotus.  For  this 
information  he  was  probably  indebted  to  Polybius,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  conducted  an  exploring  voyage  along  this 
coast  of  Africa ;'  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  writer 
was  his  chiefs  authority  for  his  description  of  this  coast  in 
general.  But  it  is  curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  sort  of 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks,  even  at  this 
period,  that  while  his  details  of  the  paraplua  are  in  general 
very  correct,  and  his  distances  at  least  fairly  accurate,  he  was 
still  so  ignorant  of  the  general  form  and  configuration  of  the 
coast,  as  to  have  no  clear  conception  of  the  great  projection 
formed  by  the  Carthaginian  territory,  and  the  deep  bay  to  the 
east  of  it.  Hence  he  teUs  us  that  Automala,  a  port  in  the 
innermost  bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  on  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude about  1000  stadia  south  of  Alexandria,  and  less  than 
2000  south  of  Carthage.*  The  first  statement  is  not  very 
far  from  correct,  while  the  difference  between  the  parallel  in 
question  and  that  of  Carthage  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
a  half  of  latitude,  or  3900  stadia!  Yet  his  account  of  the 
Great  Syrtis  itself  is  very  fairly  accurate,  and  free  from  the 
gross  exaggerations  which  had  been  accumulated  by  earlier 
writers. 

§  9.  Of  the  Cyrenaica  he  gives  a  pretty  full,  and  very  correct, 
account.  With  the  coast  of  this  region  he  was  acquainted 
by  personal  observation,  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  had 
seen  the  city  of  Cyrene  from  the  sea.'  This  must  probably 
have  been  on  his  voyage  from  Italy  or  Sicily  to  Alexandria. 
He  states  also  that  from  a  headland  named  Fhycus  (now  Bas 
Sem)  near  Cyrene,  which  was  the  most  northerly  point  of 
this  coast,  to  Cape  Tsenarus  (Matapan)  in  the  Felopon- 
nese  was  2800  stadia;  a  remarkably  correct  estimate,  which 


*  XTii.  3,  §  17,  p.  834.  I      •  xvii.  3,  §  20,  p.  8S6. 

*  See  Chapter  XVII.  p.  32.  )       '  Ibid.  p.  837. 
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affords  us  valuable  assistance  in  constructing  his  map  of  the 
Mediterranean.® 

The  region  producing  the  Mphiunty  for  which  Cyrene  had 
so  long  been  famous,  was  situated  immediately  beyond  the 
inhabited  district,  towards  the  interior ;  it  was  a  banren  tract 
extending  about  1000  stadia  in  length  by  300  in  breadth.* 
The  interior  beyond  this  was  inhabited  by  the  Marmaridee,  a 
nomad  tribe  who  extended  as  fiEu:  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammon. 
Strabo  was  acquainted  also  with  the  Oasis  of  Augila/  which 
he  places  at  four  days'  journey  to  the  south-east  of  Automala^ 
and  correctly  describes  as  resembling  that  of  Ammon,  haying 
good  water  and  abundance  of  palm-trees.  But  of  the  native 
tribes  his  knowledge  was  evidently  very  imperfect ;  he  men- 
tions the  Nasamones  and  Psylli  as  dwelling  around  the  Great 
Syrtis;  and  elsewhere  notices  the  Garamantes  as  occupying 
the  interior  beyond  the  Geetulians.  He  adds  that  they  were 
distant  about  nine  or  ten  days'  journey  from  the  Ethiopians 
on  the  Ocean,  and  fifteen  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.'  It  is 
strange  that  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the  recent  expedition  of 
Balbus  into  their  country,  or  to  the  more  definite  formation 
which  he  had  brought  back  firom  thence. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Strabo,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  soberness  of  judgment  which  in  general  distinguishes 
him,  that  he  does  not  attempt,  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa,  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  repeating  the  fables  which  had  been  so  long 
current  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  which  still 


•  Ibid.  p.  887. 

•  Ibid.  §  22,  p.  837;  §  23,  p.  889. 
He  tells  us  that  the  ailphinm  had  at 
one  time  been  very  nearly  extirpated 
by  the  barbarians.  The  limited  area 
to  which  it  was  confined  may  account 
for  its  disappearance,  or  rather  degen- 
eracy, at  the  present  day.  See  on  this 
subject  fiarth,  Wanderungen^  pp.  410, 
468. 

•  zrii.  §  23,  p.  888.  The  name  had 
fallen  out  of  oar  IM^.,  but  has  without 
doubt  been  correctly  restored  by  recent 


editors.    (See  Kramer's  note.) 

'  xvii.  8,  §  19,  p.  835.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  Garamantes  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  a  nation  extending  for  a 
long  distance  from  E.  to  W.,  to  the 
south  of  the   Gntulians,  and  oonse- 

2uently  farther  in  tiie  interior.  But 
e  haa  evidently  no  definite  idea  of 
their  locality.  The  statement  that  they 
were  not  more  than  ten  days'  journey 
from  the  Ethiopians  on  the  Ocean,  is 
wholly  unintelligible. 
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continued  to  find  their  place  long  after  in  the  works  of  Roman 
writers.  It  is  more  singular  that  he  has  omitted  in  the 
description  of  Africa  all  notice  of  those  Islands  of  the  Blest, 
or  Fortunate  Islands,  to  the  existence  of  which  not  fSEir  from 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  he  has  incidentally  alluded  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  work.'  This  circumstance  alone  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  had  not  made  use  of  the  work  of 
Juba,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  collected  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  in  regard  to  them. 

§  10.  But  if  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  Strabo  had  failed  to 
avail  himself  of  valuable  works  that  had  certainly  been  pub- 
lished at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  geography,  our  wonder 
may  well  be  diminished  when  we  find  (as  has  been  already 
mentioned)  that  his  own  great  work  remained  unknown  to 
most  of  his  successors.  His  name  is  not  even  noticed  among 
the  multifarious  writers  cited  by  the  all-compiling  Pliny ;  nor 
is  any  allusion  to  it  found  in  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy.  His 
geographical  treatise  forms  indeed  so  important  an  era  to  our- 
selves in  estimating  the  progress  of  geography  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  it  did  not  assume  an  equally  important 
part  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  and  their  immediate 
successors.  But  the  silence  of  Pliny,  half  a  century  after- 
wards, is  conclusive  evidence  that  this  was  not  the  case.  If 
his  great  work  was  written  (as  is  generally  supposed)  at 
his  native  place  of  Amasia,  in  a  remote  province  of  Asia, 
and  completed  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  this  might 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  tardy  recognition  of  its 
merits.  But  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  &id  its  way  to 
Alexandria,  where  he  had  himself  studied,  and  which  was 
still  in  great  measure  the  centre  of  learning  to  all  the  Hellenic 
world. 

It  was  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  AthensBUs  (about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century). 


*  iii.  150.    Mtucdpuy  ra^s  v4i<rovs  koto-  I  o6  voa2>  JSmoBw  r&y  hcptty  ri}s  VLaupowrias 
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who  refers  to  it  in  two  passages/  neither  of  them  having  any 
direct  bearing  on  geography :  but  its  geographical  importance 
is  for  the  first  time  recognized  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea — a 
writer  who  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  third  century — 
who  mentions  Strabo,  in  conjunction  with  Artemidorus  and 
Menippus  of  Pergamus^  as  one  of  the  authorities  most  to  be 
relied  on  with  respect  to  distances.*  With  this  exception  we 
find  hardly  any  reference  to  it  till  the  time  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  by  whom  it 
is  frequently  cited.  Among  the  later  grammarians  of  the 
Byzantine  times  on  the  contrary  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
and  is  continually  referred  to  by  Eustathius,  who  even  calls 
Strabo  the  geographer  (o  yewypcupa:)  par  eoDceHenee,  notwith- 
standing the  commanding  position  then  occupied  by  Ptolemy,* 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  regard  the  science  of  geography  as 
including  all  its  branches,  historical,  political,  physical  and 
mathematical — ^there  is  no  other  writer  upon  the  subject  in 
ancient  times  that  can  compare  with  Strabo. 


*  Athennufl,  iii.  p.  121 ;  xiy.  p.  657. 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  hiUorieal  work, 
which  was  subsequently  forgotten,  is 
repeatedly  cited  at  an  earlier  period, 
both  by  Joeephns  (^Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7, 
§  2X  and  by  Plntarch  {SyOa^  c.  26, 
lA^cuUus,  o.  28). 

*  Marciani  EpU,  §  8. 

'  The  ezistenoe  of  two  different 
Epitomes,  compiled  independently  of 
each  other,  of  the  great  work,  both  of 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
axe  of  considerable  use  in  correcting  and 
confirming  the  original  text,  is  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  the  popularity  of  his 


work  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of  these 
dates  from  the  tenth  century,  and  is 
therefore  considerably  older  thui  any 
of  our  existing  M88.  of  Strabo.  The 
other,  though  preeerred  only  in  a  MS. 
of  the  14th  century,  is  also  m  consider- 
able value.  (See  Kramer's  FrmfaUo^ 
p.  xlii) 

But  notwithstanding  these  aids,  the 
defective  character  of  our  MSS.,  and 
the  fref^uent  corrupttons  of  the  text, 
which  it  is .  imposaible  for  us  now  to 
rectify,  are  a  source  of  continual  em- 
barrassment and  regret  to  the  student 
of  ancient  geography. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  296. 

CHALYBE8. 

Thb  Chalybes  or  dialybians  were  a  people  of  Asia  Minor  whose 
name  was  oertainly  ^miliar  to  the  Greeks  from  an  early  period. 
They  appear  in  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus  (▼.  715)  as  otBrjpo- 
rcirrovcst  or  workers  in  iron :  and  Herodotus  notioes  them  among 
the  nations  subdued  by  Croesus  (i.  28).  They  are  here  introduced 
as  if  they  dwelt  tnthin  (i.e.  to  the  west  of)  the  Halys :  but  this 
may  be  only  a  slight  inaocuracy  of  expression,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  they  were  really  situated  to  the  east  of  that  river. 
Apollonius  Bhodius,  who  on  a  point  of  this  sort  probably  followed 
good  geographical  authorities,  placed  them  beyond  the  lliermodon, 
the  reputed  abode  of  the  Amazons,  and  next  to  the  Tibarenians 
{Argonaut,  ii.  v.  1000-1008).  Dionysius  Periegetes,  who  assigns 
them  the  same  position  (▼.  768-771),  probably  followed  Apollonius. 
Strabo  also  associates  the  ChaldsBans  (whom  he  distinctly  identifies 
with  the  people  formerly  called  Chalybes)  with  the  Tibarenians, 
Maorones,  and  Mosynoecians,  but  describes  them  as  inhabiting  the 
rugged  mountain  country  above  Phamaoia  (Cerasus)  (xii.  3,  §  18). 
Xenophon  in  his  description  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  places  the  Chalybes  between  the 
MosynoMsians  and  Tibarenians,  and  says  they  were  a  small  tribe 
subject  to  the  Mosynoecians,  and  subsisting  principally  by  working 
in  iron.  {Anab.  ▼.  5,  §  1.)  Hamilton  (^Beeearchee  in  Asia  Minor ^ 
&C.,  vol.  i.  p.  275)  found  a  people  whom  he  describes  as  working 
iron,  which  was  found  in  abundance  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
without  the  labour  of  mining,  and  of  excellent  quality,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  XJnieh,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermodon  and  the  Jasonian  Promontory :  and  these  he  very  rea- 
sonably regards  as  representing-  the  ancient  Chalybes.  This 
position  would  agree  with  that  -assigned  to  them  by  Apollonius, 
rather  than  with  that  of  Xenophon  and  Strabo.  Bat  Xenophon 
could  hardly  have  been  in  error  in  placing  them  east  of  the 
Tibarenians,  whose  position  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  Greek 
settlement  of  Cotyora,  which  was  in  their  territory  {Andb,  v.  5,  §  3) 
and  which  was  certainly  either  at  or  near  the  modem  town  of 
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Ordiu  It  was  180  stadia  east  of  the  Jasonian  Fromontoxy  (Anian, 
Pmpliw,  §  28).  The  probable  explanation  of  the  disorepancy 
appears  to  be  that  the  Chalybes  were  originally  a  more  consider- 
able people,  oconpying  the  sonth  coast  of  the  Eoxine  to  a  greater 
extent,  who  had  been  broken  np  and  driven  out  of  part  of  their 
abodes  by  the  irmption  and  invasion  of  other  tribes,  while  detaohed 
portions  of  them  retained  their  ancient  name  and  habits,  and  con- 
tinned  to  work  at  their  mann&oture  of  iron  in  the  manner  that 
they  do  to  this  day. 

Apollonins  gives  a  striking  description  of  their  labours,  and  the 
appearance  of  their  country,  which  must  have  been  a  poetical 
exaggeration  as  applied  to  the  Chalybes,  but  would  be  no  untrue 
picture  of  the  '*  Black  Country  "  of  Staffordshire  in  our  own  days : 

pvktI  r*  iwnrKofUpp  XaX^/3«r  wapit  yaSoM  Ikovto. 
roiat  ft^w  otfrc  $o&y  Apcros  fi^Xci,  o^4  ris  iXXii 
^vraXi^  KOffroio  luXi^povor  oh  tk  ft^y  oTyc 

itXXii  ffiiiip^^poy  (rrv^xV  X^*^  ym'OfUorr€s 
iyov  iifjiitlfiorrai  ^wHivioir  Mk  wot4  <r^tM 
4^f  iurriKXti  KOftdrwr  &TCp,  iiXXk  ircXoiyj? 
Xsyy^l  fcol  acflnryf  ndfwroy  fiaply  irKt^ovtrty. 

Argonaut,  ii.  vv.  1001-1008. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

8TRAB0  TO  FLINT. 


Section  1. — Strabo  to  PUntf. 

§  1.  The  period  of  about  half  a  century  which  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Strabo  and  the  publication  of  the  ency- 
clopaedic work  of  the  great  Roman  naturalist,  Pliny,  was  not 
in  general  marked  by  any  great  advance  in  geographical 
knowledge.  With  one  important  exception,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  return,  the  limits  of  that  knowledge  remained  much 
the  same,  or  were  extended  only  in  a  vague  and  uncertain 
manner.  The  greater  part  of  the  known  world,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  already  comprised  within  the  Roman  Empire,  while 
to  the  east  the  Parthian  monarchy  opposed  a  barrier  to  its 
advance  which  was  never  permanently  transgressed,  and  the 
barbarian  nations  on  the  north  were  generally  in  a  state  of 
hostility  with  Rome,  which  precluded  to  a  great  degree  all 
exploration  in  that  direction. 

In  two  quarters  only  were  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Empire 
extended  during  the  interval  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to 
that  of  Vespasian.  These  were  Britain  and  Mauretania.  The 
former,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  unmolested  by  the  Roman 
arms  from  the  time  of  the  dictator  CsBsar.  Augustus  and  his 
successor  Tiberius  had  been  content  to  leave  the  islanders  in 
the  possession  of  their  liberty,  receiving  honorary  embassies 
from  time  to  time  from  the  petty  princes  of  the  tribes  nearest 
the  coast,  and  apparently  encouraging  and  promoting  commer- 
cial relations  between  their  Gaulish  subjects  and  their  opposite 
neighbours.  These  relations  had  certainly  attained  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and  Londinium  (London)  had  already 
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risen  to  be  an  important  emporium  of  trade,  and  the  seat  of 
a  considerable  population.^  The  coins  of  Gunobeline,  a  king 
of  the  TrinobanteSy  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Augustus,  bear 
also  a  striking  testimony  to  the  statements  of  Roman  writers 
concerning  the  resources  and  opulence  of  the  island  in  his 
tiine.^  Gk>ld  and  silver  were  reported  to  exist  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  British  pearls  enjoyed  a  reputation,  which  was 
found  to  be  beyond  their  merits  when  they  came  to  be  better 
known,  as  they  could  never  rival  those  of  the  East  in  lustre  or 
perfection.' 

§  2.  The  quarrels  of  the  petty  British  princes  among  them- 
selves soon  led  to  their  invoking  the  interposition  of  Bome ; 
and  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  Caligula,  amounting  in 
fetot  to  a  mere  display,  became  the  prelude  to  a  serious  inva- 
sion in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  In  a.d.  43  Aulus  Plautius 
landed  in  the  island  with  an  army  of  four  legions.  It  is  a 
curious  proof  of  the  kind  of  mysterious  greatness  that  seems  to 
have  still  attached  to  the  idea  of  Britain, — ^notwithstanding 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  as 
well  as  the  expedition  of  Ccesar,  a  century  before, — that  we 
are  told  the  legionaries  at  first  refused  to  embark  on  an  enter- 
prise which  was  to  l^ad  tjbem  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.^     But  the.  first  campaigns  presented  little  difficulty. 


'  **  Londinium,  oognomento  quidem 
oolonis  non  insigne,  sed  oopia  nego- 
tintnnim  et  oonuneataum  maxime 
oelebre."  Tacit.  Annal  xi?.  $3.  Taoitns 
indeed  is  speaking  of  a  period  alter  the 
beginning  of  the  Bomui  occupatiun, 
but  00  considerable  a  trade  could  nardly 
have  arisen  within  a  few  years. 

'  They  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
both  in  gold  and  silver  (see  Evans's 
Coin$  of  tKe  Ancient  Briionsy  Sva  Lond. 
1864).  The  abundance  of  them  seems 
to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment of  ancient  writers  that  both 
metals  were  found  in  Britain,  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  a  temptation  to  its 
conquest.  '*Fert  Britannia  anrum  et 
argentum  et  ulia  metalla,  pretium  vic- 
toriw."    Tadt.  Agrie.  c.  12.     See  also 


StrabOy  iv.  5,  §  2,  who  distinctly  notices 
both  gold  and  silver  as  articles  of 
export  from  Britain. 

*  See  Note  A.  p.  369. 

*  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  19.  &s  7^  flw  rris 
ohcovfi^tnis  <rrpaprtwr6fuyot  ^yayarrovy. 
The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  rhetorical 
declamation  of  Josephus  (writing  in 
the  rei^  of  Vespasian)  where  he 
makes  Mng  Herod  Agrippa  IL  describe 
the  Romans  as  not  content  with  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and  seeking 
another  world  beyond  the  Oeean^  by  car- 

Sing  their  arms  among  the  unlmown 
ritons..  iAX*  {nr\p  wKwyhw  Mpay  ^^^ 
n|<ray  otKovfidtniyj  Koi  ti*XP^  '^^^  iufurrop^ 
ruy  irp6rfpor  Bperraywy  9t^w€y§tatf  rh 
&wKa.  CJoeeph.  Ji.  Jud,  ii.  16,  §  42.) 
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and  Plautius  was  able  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  emperor  him- 
self, who  soon  after  followed  to  earn  an  easy,  if  not  a  bloodless, 
victory.  He  crossed  the  Thames,  defeated  the  Trinobantes, 
and  took  Camulodunnm,  where  Conobeline  had  established 
his  capital/ 

Claudius  himself  soon  quitted  the  island,*  but  he  left  his 
generals  to  continue  its  conquest,  and  it  appears  that  they 
quickly  reduced  all  the  southern  tribes  to  subjection,  or  at 
least  to  submission.  But  the  extent  to  which  the  Roman  arms 
were  actually  carried  at  this  period  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. Vespasian,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  served  as  a 
legate  in  these  campaigns,  and  we  are  told  that  he  subdued 
two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  (their  names  are  not  given) 
and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Yectis),  a  conquest  which 
probably  attracted  attention  from  its  being  a  separate  island.^ 
The  supposition  that  he  advanced  as  fEur  as  Exeter  is  a  mere 
conjecture  :*  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  autho- 
rity was  gradually  established  as  far  as  the  Severn  (Sabrina)  : 
and  when  in  A.D.  47  the  new  governor  Ostorius  Scapula  suc- 
ceeded to  Plautius  in  the  command,  he  appears  to  have  found 
himself  already  master  of  the  central  as  well  as  southern  por- 
tions of  the  island.  This  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  we  find  him  engaged  in  hostilities,  first,  against  the 
Iceni,  who  occupied  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  next,  against  the 


•  Dion  OasB.  Ix.  19-2L 

*  TheBtBtementof  8aetoiiiaB(CZaiM2. 
17),  that  he  roent  only  a  few  days  in 
the  ialand  C  sine  nUo  pneUo  ant  san- 
guine intra  pancissimoB  dies  parte  in- 
suliB  in  deditionem  reoepta")  is  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration ;  but  the  whole 
time  of  his  absence  from  Borne  did 
not  exceed  six  months. 

'  **  Duas  validissimas  gentea,  sn- 
perqne  viginti  oppida,  et  insulum  Yec- 
tern,  BritanniiB  proximam,  in  ditionem 
ledegit"  ;Suet.  Ve»pas.  4).' 

The  two  nations  not  being  named 
have  left  &ee  soope  to  the  conjectures 
of  antiquarians.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  many  writers  that  the  tribes  in 


question  were  the  Belgas  and  Dumnonii. 
That  the  former,  who  inhabited  Hanop- 
shire,  should  have  been  subdued  by 
Yeroasian  before  he  attacked  the  Isle 
of  wight  may  be  considered  certain. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have 
advanced  so  fiur  to  the  west,  as  to  re- 
duce the  Dumnonii,  who  held  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall,  without  any  more 
distinct  notice  being  found  of  so  im- 
portant a  conquest 

*  This  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Merivale, 
who  acknowledges  that  there  is  no 
authority  on  the  subject  (HitL  of  the 
Bomana,  voL  vi  p.  28>  See  Note  B, 
p.  369. 
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Cangiy  not  far  from  the  Iriah  Sea,*  lastly,  against  the  Silures, 
who  inhabited  South  Wales  and  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Severn.  The  Ordoyiees  in  North  Wales  were  soon  in- 
Tolyed  in  this  last  war — ^rendered  famous  by  the  exploits  and 
captivity  of  Caractacus  (a.d.  51) :  while  the  Brigantes,  north 
of  the  Mersey,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Britain, 
as  they  held  almost  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Roman  governor.  The 
foundation  of  a  Boman  colony  at  Camulodunum  (Colchester) 
was,  in  pursuance  of  the  ordinary  policy  in  such  cases,  the  first 
step  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Rome, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  province,  and  brought  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
provincial  administration.^ 

§  3.  This  state  of  things  continued  under  the  reign  of  Nero 
until  the  year  a.d.  61,  when  Suetonius  Paulinus,  solely  with 
a  view  to  obtain  credit  for  military  successes,  attacked  and 
reduced  the  Island  of  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  had  up  to  this 
period  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druids  and  their 
religion.^  This  exploit  was  followed  by  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
the  Iceni  under  their  queen  Bonduca  or  Boudicea,  who  took 
and  plundered  the  newly  founded  colony  of  Camulodunum,  as 
well  as  the  two  flourishing  towns  of  Yerulamium  (St.  Alban's) 
and  Londinium  f  but  they  were  reduced  to  submission  by  a 


*  The  aite  of  the  Gangi  is  whoUr 
nncertain.  The  only  due  to  their 
position  is  derived  from  this  passage 
(Taoit  Atmal.  zii.  82),  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  Roman  general  had 
advanoed  through  their  coontry  tUl  he 
foond  himself  near  the  sea-coast,  which 
faced  Ireland  (jam  yentmn  hand  proonl 
mari  quod  Hihemiam  insnlam  aspeotat). 
The  snppositicm  that  they  were  sitoated 
in  Gaernarvonshire,  heoanse  Ptolemy 
has  a  promontory  named  Gangannm  in 
that  part  of  the  island,  appears  to  me 
whoUy  untenable.  Mr.  Beale  Poste 
places  them  **  westward  of  the  Cori- 
tani,"  which  is  plausible  enough,  hut 
rests  on  no  authority. 

'  *'  Bedactoqne  paulatim  in  fonnam 


provinciiB  proxima  pars  Britanniie" 
(Tacit,  ^^rio-c.  14).  This  he  describes 
as  taking  place  within  the  time  that 
Aulus  Plautius  and  Ostorius  Scapula 
were  governors.  What  were  the  limits 
of  the  province  as  thus  first  constituted, 
we  are  not  told,  nor  is  it  of  much  im- 
portance. It  almost  certunly  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  Severn  to  the  west, 
or  the  Mersey  and  Humber  to  the  north. 

'  Tacit  Jmial.  xiv.  29, 80 ;  Agric.  14. 

'  Tacitus  asserts  that  not  less  than 
70,000  "  citizens  and  allies  "  were  mas- 
sacred in  these  throe  towns  (Annal. 
xiv.  88X  and  Dion  Oassius  raises  the 
number  to  80,000  (IzU.  1).  This  is 
evidently  an  exaggeration,  but  still  it 
mny  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they 
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angle  defeat  and  henceforward  subsided  without  further  re- 
sistance into  the  condition  of  proyincial  subjects  of  Bome.^ 
We  hear  of  no  further  hostilities  in  Britain  till  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  under  whom  Fetilius  Cerialis  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Brigantes,  and  appears  to  have  effectually  broken 
the  strength  of  that  powerful  nation.'  His  successor  Julius 
Frontinus  (a.d.  75)  imitated  his  example  by  attacking  and 
subduing  the  Silures,  who,  notwithstanding  their  defeat  under 
Canustacus,  had  evidently  still  retained  their  independence  in 
their  rugged  and  mountainous  country.'  Agricola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  goyemment  of  Britain  in  A.D.  78,  opened  his 
career  by  a  similar  campaign  against  the  Ordovices,  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  and  carried  the  Boman  arms  for 
the  second  time  across  the  Menai  Strait  into  the  island  of 
Mona.' 

At  this  time  therefore  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
whole  country  to  the  south  of  the  Tyne  was  either  actually 
reduced  under  the  dominion,  or  at  least  acknowledged  the 
authority,  of  Bome.  Their  arms  had  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  name  of  the 
Caledonians  had  as  yet  scarcely  reached  their  ears.'  But  in 
some  way  or  other  tiiey  had  certainly  obtained  authentic 
information  concerning  the  Orcades  (Orkneys)  as  a  numerous 
group  of  islands  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Britain.  The 
statement  of  late  writers  (Eutropius  and  Orosius)  that  they 
were  conquered  by  Claudius,  is  certainly  erroneous ;  but  on  the 


really  contained  a  considerable  popu- 
latioQ.  The  statement  of  Dion  (L  c)  of 
the  large  sum  of  money  that  the  phUo- 
aopher  Seneca  bad  put  oat  to  interest 
among  the  BriUnUj  is  also  an  evidence 
of  the  eztensiye  commercial  relations 
that  had  been  already  established  in 
the  province. 

*  "  Uuius  prnlii  fortnna  veteri  pati- 
entiiB  rcsUtait"    (Tadi  Agrie,  c.  16.) 

For  the  particulars  of  the  revolt,  see 
Tacitus  {Annal.  xiv.  31-39)  and  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixii.  1-12). 

»  Tacit.  Agrie.  17. 


•  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.  18. 

*  No  mention  is  found  of  the  Cale- 
donians in  Pomponius  Hela,  nor  does 
even  Pliny  notice  the  name  as  that  of 
a  nation ;  but  speaks  vaguely  of  "  the 
Caledonian  forest"  as  the  farthest  limit 
of  tho  Boman  conquests,  which  it  had 
taken  them  thirty  years  to  reach,  **  tri- 
ginta  prope  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
(BritanniiB)  Bomanis  armis  non  ultra 
vicinitatem  silvie  Caledoniie  propagan- 
tibua"  {Hist.  Nat  iv.  16,  §  102). 
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other  hand  the  assertion  of  Tacitus  that  they  were  first  i2i»- 
eoveredy  as  well  as  snbduedy  by  Agricolay  is  clearly  disproved 
by  the  fietot  that  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  both  by  Mela 
and  by  Pliny.' 

§  4.  On  the  side  of  Germany  little,  if  any,  advance  was  made 
in  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  Tiberius,  to  recognize  the  Bhine  as  the  established 
limit  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  this  direction,  was  practically 
followed  by  his  successors.  We  hear  of  no  more  expeditions 
to  the  banks  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ;  ^  and  when  on  one 
occasion  Corbulo,  the  ablest  general  of  his  day,  was  about  to 
advance  into  the  land  of  the  Ghauci,  to  punish  them  for  their 
incursions  on  the  Boman  allies,  he  was  at  once  recalled  by  a 
peremptory  mandate  &om  Glaudius.'  He  attempted  to  make 
up  for  this  disappointment  by  constructing  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  Mouse  to  the  Bhine,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  trans- 
porting troops  by  sea  in  moving  £rom  one  river  to  the  other. 

Meanwhile  numerous  changes  were  taking  place  in  the 
interior  of  Germany  itself,  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  able 
to  follow.  Continual  wars  had  arisen  among  the  different 
tribes,  leading  in  some  cases  to  the  destruction  or  humiliation 
of  nations  that  had  once  been  among  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  races  of  Germany;  in  others  to  their  migration  and 
change  of  abode.  Thus  we  find  the  power  of  the  Cherusci, 
who  had  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  earlier  wars  with 
the  Bomans,  in  great  measure  broken  by  internal  dissensions ; 
the  Chatti  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  Hermunduri; 


*  Entropitis  (vii.  1 S)  says  of  Claiidiiu, 
*<  Quasdam  iiiBuJas  etiam  ultra  Britan- 
niam  in  Oceano  pcMutas,  Romano  im- 
perioaddidit,  quiB  appellantnr  Orcades." 
The  same  statement  is  made  by  Orosins 
(tu.  6).  TacitoB  boasts  that  Agricola 
^^eimulineognitat&d  id  tempna  insulas, 
quas  Oroa^  Tocant,  invenit  doma- 
itane*'  {Agrie,  c.  10).  It  is  vervpro- 
baole  that  they  were  not  yisited  by  a 
Boman  fleet  till  the  time  of  Agricola ; 
but   ihej  were   certainly   known  by 


name,  and  hearsay  report,  long  before. 
Probably  this  first  knowledge  of  them, 
though  not  their  conqnest,  really  dated 
from  the  time  of  CJaudins. 

'  Hence  Tacitus,  writing  after  a.d. 
100,  says  with  some  bitterness  of  the 
Elbe :  **  Albis,  fiumen  inclitum  et  no- 
tnm  olim,  nunc  tantum  anditur  "  ( Germ, 
c.  41). 

'  Tacit  Annal.  xi.  20;  Dion  Oass. 
Ix.  30. 
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and  the  latter  people  joined  with  the  Lygii  and  other  lees 
known  tribes  to  expel  YanninSy  a  king  of  tiie  Snevi,  or  rather 
of  the  tribe  called  Qnadi,  who  had  been  recently  settled  in  the 
country  now  called  Moravia.'  Yannins  was  driven  across 
the  Danube  and  took  refuge  in  the  Roman  territories,  where 
the  emperor,  though  he  had  refused  to  interpose  in  the  war, 
afforded  him  a  secure  asylum.  In  another  instance  Claudius 
consented  to  nominate  a  king  for  the  Cherusci,  at  their  own 
request,  a  step  which  had  however  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
their  domestic  dissensions.  But  the  relations  thus  subsisting 
between  the  Bomans  and  their  Greiman  neighbours  could  not 
but  lead  to  increased  intercourse  between  them,  and  to  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  that  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  which  we  subsequently  find  in  existence, 
without  knowing  from  what  source  it  was  acquired. 

§  5.  In  one  instance  only  do  we  find  anything  like  systematic 
inquiry,  and  unfortunately  in  this  case  also  with  very  little 
definite  result.  We  are  told  by  Pliny  that  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  a  Boman  knight  was  sent  by  one  Julianus,  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  gladiatorial  show  given  by  the  emperor,  in  quest 
of  amber,  and  that  in  pursuit  of  this  object  he  penetrated 
across  the  continent  of  Germany  to  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Sea.  This  he  reported  to  be  distant  600  Boman  miles  from 
Camuntum  in  Pannonia,  from  whence  he  set  out,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  explored  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  thus  discovered 
for  some  distance.^  He  brought  back  enormous  quantities  of 
amber,  so  that  the  very  nets  which  protected  the  spectators 
from  the  wild  beasts  in  the  arena  were  studded  with  it;'  but 
unfortunately  we  have  no  geographical  details,  and  are  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  geographical  results  he  may  have 


*  Taoit  Atmal  xii.  27-SO. 

*  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxviL  8,  §  45.  «  Sex- 
centii  fere  K.  pass,  a  Gamanto  Panno- 
nin  abeat  littna  id  QermanuB,  ex  ^uo 
invehitur,  peroognitom  nnper.  Yidit 
enim  equea  Boisanus,  miBSOB  ad  id  (xm- 
parandum  a  Juliano  ciuaiite  gladia- 


toriam  munuB  Keroms  prindpu,  qui 
hfldc  oommeroia  et  littora  peregiaTit.* 
The  last  woida  irould  have  led  lu  to 
hope  for  geographical  infonnation 
whioh  we  do  not  find. 

*  The  largest  single  mass  weighed 
not  le»  than  13  poonda.    Plin.  L  e. 
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brought  home.  It  may  however  be  considered  certain  that  he 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  great  repository  of  this  valuable  product ;  a  journey  which 
would  in  fact  present  no  great  difSculties,  if  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  friendly  reception  from  the  different  tribes  that  he 
encountered  on  his  route.  Indeed  the  choice  of  Camuntum,  a 
place  so  fiEur  to  the  eastward,  as  his  starting-point,  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  already  a  trade 
V  established  between  Pannonia  and  the  amber-lands,  and  that 
\he  could  thus  obtain  information  from  the  native  traders  of 
the  situation  of  those  lands,  and  the  general  course  to  be 
pursued.  Pliny  indeed  intimates  distinctly  that  it  was  through 
Pannonia  that  amber  had  first  come  to  be  generally  known, 
and  it  was  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  it  was  so  long  supposed  to  be  produced.* 

But  whatever  additional  information  this  solitary  explorer 
may  have  brought  back  concerning  the  amber  trade,  it  seems 
certain  either  that  he  had  really  acquired  no  geographical 
information  of  any  value,  or  at  least  that  Pliny  had  no  access 
to  it ;  for  the  utterly  vague  and  indefinite  ideas,  which  that 
writer  possessed  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
exclude  the  supposition  that  he  had  consulted  the  authentic 
statements  of  any  person  who  had  himself  visited  those  shores.' 
The  circumstance  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other  Roman  writer 
before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  notices  so  important  a  river  as  the 
Oder,  is  sufficient  proof  how  little  acquaintance  they  really 
possessed  with  these  countries.  It  appears  at  first  singular 
that  while  they  had  apparently  never  heard  of  the  Oder, 


*  **  Funam  rei  feoere  proziiiiflB  Pan- 
nonin,  id  aocipientes  oirca  mare  Adri- 
aticam."  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxviL  8,  §  44. 
He  adds,  plausibly  enough,  that  the 
fablea  which  coniieofced  it  with  the 
PaduB»  arose  from  the  habit  of  the 
women  of  tiiose  countries  wearing  neck- 
laces of  amber,  as  they  still  did  in  his 
day. 

'  It  is  suggested  by  Ukert  (Oerma- 
nien,  p.  ISl)  that  the  very  precise  and 


definite  information  given  by  Tacitus 
{OermaniOj  c.  45)  concerning  the  lo- 
calitr  and  mode  of  collection  of  amber, 
which  he  distinctly  confines  to  the 
.£stii,  a  tribe  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
may  be  derived  from  the  accounts 
brought  home  by  this  Boman  knight. 
But  this  would  render  it  aU  the  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  silence  of 
PUny  as  to  that  people. 
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they  were  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Vistula,  but  their 
knowledge  of  this  latter  river  was  probably  obtained,  not 
through  Germany,  but  through  Fannonia  and  Sarmatia;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  valley  was  the  channel  by  which 
the  amber  trade  with  Fannonia  had  so  long  been  carried  on.^ 

§  6.  On  their  eastern  frontier  the  Bomans  were  engaged  in 
repeated  hostilities  with  the  Farthians,  of  which  the  possession 
or  rather  dominion  of  Armenia  was  generally  the  occasion,  or 
the  priza  That  country  was  still  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  and  retained  nominally  an  independent  position,  but 
the  Bomans  and  Farthians,  by  supporting  the  ckims  of  rival 
pretenders  to  the  throne,  sought  in  fact  to  establish  their  own 
supremacy,  while  the  unhappy  Armenians  were  the  victims  in 
turn  of  both  contending  powers.  Corbulo,  whose  successes  in 
the  East  were  regarded  as  rivalling  those  of  Fompey,  took  and 
destroyed  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Tigranocerta,  which  was  still  a  populous  city,  and  a 
strong  fortress.'  But  though  these  successive  campaigns  must 
have  increased  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Bomans  of  this 
rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and  refreshed  the  memory 
of  that  previously  acquired  by  Lucullus,  they  did  not  extend 
their  acquaintance  with  the  neighbouring  regions  or  contribute 
in  any  considerable  degree  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  South  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia  the 
Euphrates  formed  the  boundary  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which 
was  not  crossed  by  a  Boman  army,  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Trajan. 

§  7.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  in  ancient  times  thp 
boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge  enlarged  by  an  expedi- 
tion intentionally  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  but 


*  From  Carnuntum  it  woaid  be  ea^y  i  fensorum  et  magnitadine  mcenium 
to  ascend  the  valley  of  the  March,  and  '  validam.'*  It  is  mentioned  alao  by 
thence  cross  the  mountains  to  the  Pliny  {H.  N,  vi.  9,  §  26),  as  one  of  the 
sources  either  of  the  Oder  or  the  chief  cities  of  Armenia,  and  its  name  is 
Vistula.  I   still  found  in  Ptolemy  (v.  13,  §  22),  but 

*  Tacit.  AnnaJ.  xv.  4.  /'  Occnpa-  from  this  time  it  disappears.  Conceni- 
vcrat  Tigrauocertain,  urbcm  copia  de-  '    iog  its  site  see  Nuto  D,  Chapter  XVIIL 
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we  meet  with  one  case  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  by  whom  two 
centurions  were  dispatched  with  orders  to  ascend  the  Nile 
from  Syene,  and  solve,  if  possible,  the  long  disputed  question 
of  its  origin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  did  not  really 
accomplish  this  object,  but  they  brought  bach  information  of 
much  interest  and  value,  and  undoubtedly  ascended  the  river 
to  a  higher  point  than  had  previously  been  known  to  either 
Greek  or  Boman  geographers. 

Pliny  unfortunately  contents  himself  with  giving  the  dis- 
tances and  some  few  details,  as  high  up  as  Meroe,  a  point  that 
was  already  well  known ;  so  that  thus  far  the  explorers  did  no 
more  than  add  to  the  accuracy  of  topographical  details.^  They 
reckoned  the  whole  distance  from  Syene  to  Meroe  (following 
the  course  of  the  Nile)  at  873  Eoman  miles ;  of  which  Napata, 
the  only  place  worthy  to  be  called  a  town,  and  which  was 
already  well  known  by  the  expedition  of  Fetronius,'  was 
distant  360  miles  from  the  capital.  The  latter  was  situated 
70  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with  the  true 
Nile,  a  distance  which  is  found  by  modem  observations  to  be 
just  about  correct.  About  Meroe  itseK  they  found  a  com- 
paratively fertile  country,  with  verdure  and  a  certain  extent 
of  wood ;  traces  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses  were  also  seen. 
But  above  this  the  country  was  desert,  or  at  least  uninhabited, 
and  no  towns  were  to  be  found  on  either  bank.^ 

This  is  all  that  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  gives  us  no  means 
of  judging  how  much  farther  they  actually  penetrated.  But 
a  valuable  supplement  to  his  account  is  furnished  by  Seneca, 
who  was  immediately  contemporary  with  the  expedition  in 
question,  and  states  that  he  had  his  inf6rmation  from  two 
centurions  who  had  formed  part  of  it.*    After  a  long  journey 


«  PUn.  B,  N.  vi.  29,  §§  184-186. 

'  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  182. 

•  Plin.  vi.  29,  §  181.    "  Hiec  (oppida) 


^thiopictim  cogitanti." 

*  Seneca,  Natural,  QwesL  vi  8.    The 
philosopher  ascribes  the  expedition  to 


sunt  prodita  usque  Meroen,  ex  quibus  a  pure  love  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 

hoc   tempore    nullum   prope  utroque  i  the  young  prince  ("  quos  Nero  CsBsar,  ut 

latere  exstat.    Gerte  solitudines  nuper  aliarum  Tirtutum  ( I ),  ita  veritatia  in 

renuntiavere  principi  Neroni  missi  ab  '  primis  amantissimus,  ad  inveati^andum 

eo  mllites  prietoriani  cum  tribune  ad  caput  Nili  mii^rat  *').  Whether  this  be 

explorandum,  inter   reliqua    bella  et  true,  or,  as  Pliny  suggests,  it  was  under- 
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(he  tells  us)  **  which  they  had  accomplished  by  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  recommendations  with  which 
he  had  furnished  them  to  the  neighbouring  kings,  they  arrived 
at  length  at  immense  marshes,  the  exit  from  which  was  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants,  nor  could  any  one  hope  to  discover 
it.  So  entangled  were  the  waters  and  the  herbage,  and  the 
waters  themselves  so  full  of  mud,  and  beset  with  plants,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  struggle  through  them,  either  on  foot,  or 
in  a  boat,  unless  it  were  a  very  small  one  containing  only  one 
person.  There  they  added,  we  saw  two  rocks,  from  which  there 
fell  a  river  with  a  great  mass  of  water.*'  The  last  statement 
is  unintelligible,  and  must  in  all  probability  have  really 
referred  to  some  other  locality;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  in  the  rest  of  the  description  a  correct  picture  of  the 
great  marshes  on  the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  above  its 
junction  with  the  Sobat,  which  were  first  rediscovered  in 
modem  times  by  the  Egyptian  exploring  expeditions  in  1839 
and  1840,  and  have  recently  been  rendered  familiar  to  all  by 
the  graphic  accounts  of  Sir  S.  Baker.  No  such  marshes  are 
found  lower  down  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  hence  we  may 
assume  with  confidence  that  the  explorers  of  Nero  had  actually 
penetrated  as  fEur  as  the  9th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where 
the  great  marshes  referred  to  commence.  The  friendly  recep- 
tion accorded  them  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  faci- 
lities furnished  by  him  towards  their  fieurther  progress,  will 
explain  their  having  advanced  so  far,  and  reached  a  point 
which  was  not  again  visited  by  any  European  for  nearly 
eighteen  centuries. 

§  8.  At  the  other  extremity  of  Africa  the  Boman  arms  had 
meanwhile  been  the  means  of  advancing  geographical  know- 
ledge. Mauretania  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  continued 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  be  governed  by 
its  own  kings,  had  subsequently  been  incorporated  with  the 


taken  with  an  nltimate  yvsm  to  con-  |  itself  was  whoUy  of  a  pacific  ohaiacter. 
quest,  it  id  dear  that  the  expedition  | 
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Roman  Empire  (a.d.  42),  and  constituted  as  a  province,  being 
however  divided  into  two,  which  were  distinguished  as  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  each  retaining 
its  separate  administration*  The  former  comprised  the  whole 
north-western  angle  of  Africa,  adjoining  the  Straits,  and  ex- 
tending eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Mulucha,  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  limit  between  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia.'  Its  extent  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  probably 
ill-defined,  but  its  real  boundary  in  this  direction  was  the 
limit  of  the  towns  and  settlements,  the  last  of  which  was  Sala, 
still  called  Sallee,  and  situated  about  110  G.  miles  south  of 
Cape  SparteL 

It  was  not  long  after  the  Roman  dominion  was  thus  esta^ 
blished  in  Mauretania,  that  Suetonius  Paulinus  (the  same  who 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  Britain),  being  appointed 
governor,  took  occasion  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  with  a 
view  of  subduing  the  native  tribes,  and  was  the  first  to  carry 
the  Soman  arms  across  Mount  Atlas.  He  reported  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  to  be  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  trees  of  an  unknown  species :  but  its  summit  was 
deeply  covered  with  snow  even  in  summer.*  He  attained  the 
highest  point  in  ten  days'  march,  and  beyond  that  proceeded 
as  far  as  a  river  which  was  called  Ger,  through  deserts  of 
black  sand,  out  of  which  there  rose  from  place  to  place  rocks 


*  In  the  time  of  Jugnrtha,  as  Sallost 
points  oat,  the  Mnlooha  formed  the 
Doondaty  between  the  kingdom  of 
Boochns  and  that  of  the  great  tribe  of 
the  HaasapsylianB,  who  were  at  that 
time  oonffldered  as  belonging  to  Na- 
midia.  Under  the  Emj^iie,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  territory  of  the 
MaasBsyli  was  indnded  in  the  province 
of  Mauretania  Gaosariensis,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Hnlnoha  (stiU 
called  the  Wady  Mnluyah)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ampeaga  (Wady  el  Kebir). 
The  provtnciol  appeUatlon  of  Numidia 
was  thus  limitea  to  the  narrow  space 
between  the  Ampeaga  and  the  Tuaoa. 
(See  Chapter  XX.  p.  169.) 

*  This  is  probably  a  nustake;   no 


part  of  the  range  of  the  Atias  yet  exa- 
mined being  permanently  oorered  with 
snow,  though  the  highest  summits 
attain  an  elevation  of  12-18,000  feet, 
and  this  in  a  difierent  part  of  the 
range;  but  the  great  heat  and  dryness 
of  the  climate  combine  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  any  great  quantity  of 
snow.  But  Suetonius,  as  Fllny  tells 
us  directly  after,  made  his  expedition 
in  the  tointer,  and  could  therefore  report 
onlj  from  hearsay  that  the  snow  re- 
mained through  the  summer.  It  is 
indeed  at  the  present  day  genendly 
believed  and  reported  by  the  natives 
that  a  part  of  the  range  is  always 
covered  with  snow. 
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that  had  the  aspect  of  being  burnt.  He  fonnd  the  heat  of 
these  regions  such  as  to  render  them  uninhabitable,  although 
it  was  the  winter  season.  The  forests  adjoining  them,  which 
swarmed  with  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts  and  serpents  of 
all  kinds,  were  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Canarians.^ 

Interesting  as  is  this  narrative,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Pliny,  who  doubtless  derived  it  from  the  commentaries  of 
Suetonius  himself,^  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  very  imperfect^  and 
leaves  the  most  important  geographical  questions  unanswered. 
We  do  not  learn  by  what  pass  he  traversed  the  chain,  or  from 
what  point  the  ten  days'  march  was  computed.  The  most 
interesting  geographical  fact  that  we  learn  from  it,  is  the 
existence  immediately  south  of  the  Atlas  of  a  river  which  bore 
the  name  of  Ger,  an  appellation  that  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  from  its  being  confused,  or  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected, with  the  far  more  celebrated  Niger,  the  object  down  to 
our  own  time  of  so  much  discussion  and  so  many  exploring 
expeditions.  Taking  the  statement  of  Pliny  as  it  stands,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  Ger  discovered  by  Paulinus,  was  one 
of  the  rivers  that  take  their  rise  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Atlas,  and  are  lost  after  a  course  of  no  great  length  in  the 
sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is  de- 
scribed both  by  Leo  Africanus  and  other  Arabic  historians 
under  the  name  of  Ghir,  an  appellation  by  which  it  is  known 
to  this  day.  This  stream  has  its  source  in  the  Atlas,  nearly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Mulucha,  and  hence  it  would  appear 
probable  that  Suetonius  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  latter 
river,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Mauretania,  and  crossed 
the  range  near  its  head-waters.  It  was  by  this  pass  that  the 
enterprising  traveller  M.  Gerard  BohliGs,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  latest  information  concerning  this  region  south 


7  Plin.  ▼•  1«  f§  l^t  ^^'  This  mention 
of  a  people  called  GanarianH  on  the 
oudnlana  ia  eurioua.  It  wto  doubtless 
<K>nnected  with  the  name  of  Ganaria 
given  to  one  of  the  Fortunate  lalaods. 

*  Pliny     himself    cites     Suetonius 


Paulinus  amonfi;  his  authorities  for  his 
fifth  hook,  in  which  the  above  narrative 
is  contained.  It  is  probable  therefore 
that  he  had  left  a  written  account  of 
his  campaign;  the  leas  of  which 
much  to  be  regretted. 
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of  the  Atlas,  crossed  the  mountain  range  in  1864,  and  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Ghir. 

§  9.  It  is  in  all  probability  also  to  the  period  that  we  are 
now  considering  that  must  be  assigned  a  voyage,  of  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no  information,  but 
which  in  its  consequences  became  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  that  was  made  in  ancient  times.  This  was  the 
voyage  of  Hippalus,  a  Greek  mariner,  as  we  may  infer  from  his 
name,  who  being  engaged  in  the  trade  with  India,  and  having 
observed  the  regularity  of  the  monsoons,  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  and  venture  to  steer  a  direct  course  from 
the  promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  in  Arabia  to  the 
coast  of  India,  thus  avoiding  the  whole  of  the  great  circuit  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  coast  of  Gedrosia  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  His  example  was  generally  followed, 
and  the  ^Aractice  had  become  completely  established  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea.' 
Neither  of  these  writers  furnish  us  with  any  date,  but  they 
both  allude  to  the  discovery  as  a  recent  one,  and  as  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Strabo  of  so  important  an  innovation — a  case 
entirely  exceptional  in  ancient  navigation — it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  it  took  place  after  the  time  of  that  author ;  at 
all  events  after  the  time  that  he  was  in  Egypt  and  collected 
the  notices  with  which  he  has  furnished  us  concerning  the 
trade  with  India,  and  the  great  development  that  it  had 
assumed  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  But  as  we  have  no 
details  concerning  the  voyage  in  question,  nor  any  means  of 
judging  how  far  it  directly  contributed  to  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  India, — though  it  is  certain  that  it  led  to  a  great 


•  PUn.  H,  N.  vi.  23,  §§  100,  101 ; 
PeripL  Maris  Erytkrtei,  §  67,  ed. 
Mailer. 

>  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  {Le  Nord 
de  VAfrique  datu  VAntiquiU,  p.  268) 
rogftrds  this  rapid  increase  of  the 
Indian  trade  as  arising  from  the  dis- 
covery of  Hippalos,  which  he  oonse- 
qnentlj  places  before  the  Christian 
era;  bnt  that  discovery  itself  clearly 


implies  the  previous  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  that  (Urection,  which 
made  it  an  object  of  importance  to 
shorten  the  voyage.  Nor  could  any 
navi^tor  have  seen  the  expediency  of 
trostmg  himself  to  the  monsoon  to  cross 
the  Indian  Ocean,  without  having 
already  acquired  a  pretty  dear  idea  of 
the  sitnation  of  the  oonntries  that  he 
was  seeking. 
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extension  of  the  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  and 
therefore  indirectly  to  that  vastly  increased  knowledge  of  its 
geography  that  we  find  in  Pliny  and  succeeding  writers — ^it  will 
be  as  well  to  postpone  its  further  consideration  till  we  come  to 
examine  the  geographical  results  that  we  find  embodied  in 
Pliny  and  the  Periplus. 


Seotiok  2. — Pompanius  Mda. 

§  1.  The  only  geographical  wAter  of  any  importance,  who 
belongs  to  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  is  Pompohius 
Mela,  the  author  of  a  compendious  treatise  on  geography, 
which  has  derived  the  more  value  in  our  eyes  from  tiie  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  only  regular  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
the  Latin  language  that  has  been  preserved  to  usj^with  the 
exception  of  that  which  forms  a  part  of  the  much  more  com- 
prehensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny.  It  is  indeed  such  a  mere 
abridgement,  and  has  so  little  pretension  to  anything  like  a 
scientific  character,  that  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  have 
derived  its  value  almost  exclusively  from  its  accidental  pre- 
servation, did  we  not  find  it  repeatedly  cited  by  Pliny,  in  the 
imposing  array  of  his  authorities,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to 
imply  that  it  enjoyed  some  reputation,  even  in  his  day.^ 

Of  the  author  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond  his  name, 
and  the  fact,  which  he  tells  us  himself,  that  he  was  bom  at  a 
place  in  Spain  called  Tingentera,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  known,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  situated 
close  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns.'    The  date  of  his  work  may 


'  It  is  cited  among  bis  auihoritiefl 
for  aU  the  four  geograpkiodl  books 
(from  the  Srd  to  the  Gth),  and  again 
for  tho  8th,  121h,  13th,  21st»  and  22nd, 
for     individual     notioes,    oonceming 


*  ii.  6,  §  96.  It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  Tingentera  was  in  reality 
the  native  name  of  the  town  caUed  by 
Strabo  Julia  Joza,  and  by  later  writers, 
and  on  coins  Julia  Tniducta;   which 


animals,  trees,  &c     But  as  he  never  '  had  been  peopled,  as  Strabo  tells  us, 

quotes  him  for  any  special  statements,  by  inhabitants  transported  thither  from 

we  are  unable  to  determine  the  full  ,  Tineis  in  Hauretania.    This  would  be 

extent  to  which  he  made  use  of  his  i  easily  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 

work.  Hela  (I  c),  that  Tingentera  was  in- 
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be  gathered  with  certainty  from  a  passage  concerning  Britain, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  that  island  as  haying  hitherto  been  very 
imperfectly  known,  but  about  to  be  much  better  and  more 
certainly  known  from  the  expedition  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
speedily  going  to  return  to  Borne,  and  to  celebrate  the  triumph 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  own  personal  exertions.^  This 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  other  emperor  than  Claudius, 
and  his  expedition  to  Britain  in  a.d.  43,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  already  giyen.^  As  Mela  speaks  of  him  as  not  having 
yet  returned  to  Bome,  we  may  plaee  the  composition  of  his 
little  work  in  that  very  year.  . 

§  2.  The  arrangement  of  his  materials  is  pecuUar,  and  is 
evidently  derived  rather  from  writers  who,  like  Scylax  and 
the  author  of  the  treatise  ascribed  to  Scymnus  Chius,  had 
composed  a  periphiA  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean than  from  general  or  systematic  treatises  on  geo- 
graphy. He  begins  indeed  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
earth,  its  division  into  hemispheres  (a  northern  and  a  southern 
one),  and  into  five  zones,  of  which  two  only  were  inhabitable, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  speaks,  as  of  an  undoubted  fact 
of  the  existence  of  antiehthone^^  inhabiting  the  southern  tempe- 
rate zone,  though  they  were  unknown  and  inaccessible  on 
account  of  the  heat  of  the  intervening  tract  or  torrid  zone.* 
He  next  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  three  continents,  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  their  relative  position  and  their  boundaries, 
in  regard  to  which  he  follows  Eratosthenes,  or  rather  perhaps 
the  views  that  had  been  generally  adopted  from  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes  to  his  own.    Thus  he  makes  the  Tan^  the 


habited  by  Phoeniciaiu  brought  over 
from  Africa  (qnam  traiuivecti  ex  Africa 
Phoenioee  habitant).  It  probably  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  modem  Tarifa. 

•  iii.  6,  §  49. 

•  8ee  Note  C,  p.  370. 

•  i.  1,  §  4.  **BeliquiB  (zona)  habi- 
tabiles  paria  agunt  anni  tempora,  verum 
non  panter.  Antiohthones  alteram,  noe 
altenim  inoolimns.  Dlins  situs  ob  ar- 
dorem  intcaroedentis  plagsa  incognitus, 

VOL.  IL 


hujus  dioendus  est." 

This  idea  of  the  Antichthones  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  vague 
suggestion  of  Hipparohus,  that  it  was 
uncertain  whether  Taprobane  was  an 
ishmd,  or  the  commencement  of  another 
world  (see  Pliny,  H,  N,  vi.  22,  §  81). 
But  Mela  does  not  intimate  any  such 
connection.  With  him  the  continent 
of  the  Antichthones  seems  to  have  been 
a  purely  theoretical  assumption. 
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boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Nile  that  between 
Asia  and  Africa ;  he  accepts  as  an  undoubted  fact  the  doctrine 
that  the  inhabited  world  was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  from 
which  it  received  four  seas,  as  inlets  or  gulfs ;  one  from  the 
north,  or  firom  the  Scythian  Ocean  (the  Caspian) ;  two  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south, — the  Persian  and  Arabian 
Gulfs ;  and  one  from  the  west,  by  far  the  most  important  of 
all,  but  for  which,  as  we  have  seen,  neither  Bomans  nor  Greeks 
had  any  distinctive  name,  and  Mela,  writing  as  a  geographer, 
is  constrained  to  use  the  vernacular  phrase  of  "  Our  Sea."' 

But  after  this  general  outline,  instead  of  following  the  same 
arrangement  for  his  more  detailed  description,  and  treating  of 
the  several  countries  as  subdivisions  of  the  three  continents 
in  succession — as  is  done  by  Strabo  and  by  all  modem  geo- 
graphers— he  begins  at  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  (the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar)  and  describes  in  order  the  countries  lying  along 
the  south  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — Mauretania,  Numidia, 
Africa  proper,  and  the  Cyrenaica,  to  Egypt;  then  in  like 
manner  the  portions  of  Asia  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  the 
.^gean  and  the  Euxine,  from  the  confines  of  Arabia  to  the 
Tanais;  and  thence  returns  along  the  north  shores  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean,  describing  European  Scythia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  southern  portions 
of  Gaul  and  Spain ;  thus  returning  to  the  point  from  whence 
he  set  out.  He  next  gives  an  account  of  all  the  islands  within 
this  inner  sea,  including  not  only  the  great  and  important 
ones,  such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Crete,  &c. — but  mere  rocks 
adjacent  to  headlands,  like  the  Symplegades  or  Chelidoniae. 
Lastly  he  proceeds  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  continents 
following  the  shores,  or  supposed  shores,  of  the  external  ocean, 
but  this  time  in  an  inverse  order  to  the  preceding,  beginning 


'  *^  Id  omne,  qua  yenit,  quaqiie  dis- 
peigitar  uno  vocabnlo  Nostram  maie 
dioitur."  (i.  §6.)  He  does  not  even  em- 
ploy in  any  case  the  expression  of 
'*  Inieraum  Mare,"  which  is  occasion- 
ally found  in   Pliny,  though  hardly 


used  as  a  proper  name.  The  now 
£amilmr  appellation  of  Mediterranean 
is  in  like  manner  first  used  by  Solinos, 
only  as  a  conyenient  designation,  not 
as  a  strictly  geographical  name  (Solin. 
c.  23,  §  14). 
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with  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Spain,  then  those  of  Gaul,  Germany 
and  Sarmatia,  and  so  round  the  northern  parts  of  Asiatic 
Scythia  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  the  confines  of 
India.  Here  he  again  pauses  to  describe  the  islands  found  in 
this  external  ocean,  beginning  with  Gades,  and  including 
Britain  and  Ireland  (which  he  calls  Juyema)  and  Thule ;  then 
he  returns  to  the  extreme  east,  and  describes  India  and 
Arabia,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  the  Ethiopians,  and 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  regarded,  as  all  his  pre- 
decessors had  done,  as  extending  direct  from  the  land  of  the 
Ethiopians  to  the  north-western  angle  of  the  continent  adjoin- 
ing the  Strait  of  the  Columns. 

The  defects  of  such  a  system  are  obvious.  Spain  and  Gaul 
are  each  divided  into  two  separate  portions,  described  in 
different  parts  of  the  work ;  while  the  interior  of  Germany, 
and  the  Alpine  and  Danubian  provinces — Kheetia,  Vindelicia, 
Noricum,  and  Pannonia,  find  no  place  at  all ;  Dacia  is  equally 
unnoticed,  the  very  name  of  the  Dacians,  so  familiar  to  the 
Bomans  in  the  first  century,  as  well  as  in  later  times,  being 
actually  not  mentioned  by  Mela  I  The  same  thing  is  the  case 
with  the  interior  of  Asia,  where  the  Medians,  Bactrians  and 
Arians  are  merely  mentioned  by  name  in  the  preliminary 
enumeration  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  find  no  place  in  the 
subsequent  description ;  while  no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of 
countries  like  Drangiana,  Margiana  and  Sogdiana,  the  names  of 
which  had  been  so  long  well  known  to  the  Greek  geographers. 

§  3.  It  is  evident  that  Mela  intended  his  work  as  a  popular 
compendium  of  geography,  rather  than  an  introduction  for  the 
use  of  the  student;  hence  he  not  only  dismisses  the  whole 
subject  of  mathematical  geography  with  the  very  few  words 
to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  but  he  nowhere  enters  into 
questions  of  measurements  and  distances,  contenting  himself 
with  describing  as  well  as  he  can  the  general  form  and  position 
of  countries,  their  boundaries  and  leading  natural  features,  as 
well  as  their  physical  character  and  climate;  adding  more- 
over, in  regard  to  all  those  nations  that  were  likely  to  be  little 

2  A  2 
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known  to  his  readers,  a  brief  account  of  their  maimers  and 
customs  and  other  national  peculiarities.  It  is  these  notices, 
concise  and  summary  as  they  necessarily  are,  that  constitute 
the  chief  interest  of  his  little  work.  They  must  not  however 
be  received  as  representing  in  all  cases  the  condition  of  the 
different  nations  described,  as  they  existed  in  the  days  of 
Mela.  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  contrary  that  they  are 
taken,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  from  earlier  writers,  and 
though  he  gives  us  no  hint  of  his  authorities,  we  cannot  fail 
to  recognize  that  many  of  them  are  derived  directly  from 
Herodotus,  and  therefore  represent  in  reality  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  nearly  five  centuries  before  the  time  at 
which  our  author  wrote.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
long  description  of  the  manners  of  the  Scythian  tribes  inhabit- 
ing the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine;  almost  the  whole  of 
which  is  taken  without  alteration  from  the  ancient  historian.^ 
In  some  respects  indeed  Mela  is  actually  in  arrear  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  as  he  not  only  relates  without  question  the  fables  of 
the  Arimaspians  and  the  griffins,  the  Indian  ants,  and  the 
winged  serpents  on  the  borders  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  but 
accepts  as  an  undoubted  fact  the  existence  of  the  Bhipsean 
mountains,  and  the  Hyperboreans  beyond  them,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.'  He  tells  us  also  that  the  Tanals, 
which  was  described  by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  a  lake,  had  its 
sources  in  the  Bhipaean  mountains,  and  flowed  down  from 
them  with  so  rapid  a  stream  that  it  was  never  frozen  even  in 
the  hardest  winter,  when  the  Maeotis  and  Bosphorus  were  a 
mass  of  ice  ;^  a  strange  fiction,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
geographical  writer. 

§  4.  Mela  indeed  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  having  exercised 
much  critical  judgement.  He  has  repeated  without  scruple  all 
the  usual  fables  concerning  the  Amazons,  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Blemmyes  in  Africa  without  heads,  and  the  goatfooted 
JEgipanes;  while  with  regard  to  the  Nile,  after  stating  the 


•  iL  1,  §§  1-7,  8-15.  •  ii.  I ;  iii.  5,  §§  36.  37.  >  i.  19,  §  115. 
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yarious  theories  that  had  been  proposed  to  account  for  its 
periodical  inundations,  he  seems  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
strange  suggestion  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere,  or  land  of  the  Antichthones,  and  flowed  from  thence 
in  a  hidden  channel  under  the  sea,  till  it  emerged  again  in 
Ethiopia  I  Its  being  flooded  in  summer  would  thus  be  ac- 
counted for,  as  that  was  the  winter  season  in  the  part  of  the 
world  where  it  took  its  rise.^  Yet  in  a  later  passage  of  his 
work^  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  supposed  the 
Nile  to  have  its  source  near  Mauretania,  among  the  Western 
Ethiopians. 

It  is  more  strange  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
Boman  arms  in  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  his 
ideas  concerning  the  Danube  were  almost  as  confused  and 
erroneous  as  those  of  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.  While 
he  correctly  states  that  it  had  its  sources  in  Germany,  and 
was  called  Danubius  in  the  upper  part'of  its  course,  and  Ister 
where  it  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  he  gives  no  particulars 
as  to  the  former,  nor  does  he  name  any  of  its  great  tributaries, 
contenting  himself  with  saying  that  it  flowed  for  an  immense 
distance,  and  traversed  great  nations.^  In  another  place  he 
tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ister  (which  he  takes  care  again  to 
identify  with  the  Danube)  flows  through  Istria  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea;*  and  even  adds  that  its  stream,  like  that  of  the  Padus 
from  the  other  side,  poured  itself  with  such  impetuosity  into 
the  sea  that  each  river  retained  its  course  unbroken,  untU  their 
waters  met,  and  were  checked  by  their  mutual  action.* 

§  5.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  brief  notices 
that  he  has  given  of  the  various  countries  which  he  describes ; 
it  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  few  instances  in  which  his  little 


•  i  9,  §  64. 

•  iiL  9,  §§  96,  97. 

•  '*  Per  immania  maj^naram  gentiuin 
din  Danubius  est."  iL  2,  §  8. 

»  ii.  3,  §  57. 

•  iL  4,  ^  63.  This  absurd  tale, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  appears  to  have 
been  generaUy  oelicyed,  and  was  re- 


lated among  others  by  Cornelius  Nepos, 
from  whom  perhaps  Mela  derived  it ; 
though,  as  PUdj  jmttly  points  out,  he 
ought  to  have  had  better  information, 
as  coming  from  the  banks  of  the  Padus 
(plerique  dixere  false,  et  Nepos  etiam 
Padi  adoola.    PUn.  H.  N.  iii.  18,  §  127). 
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work  may  be  considered  as  leally  showing  any  advance  in 
geographical  knowledge,  or  adding  any  £etcts  of  interest  to 
what  may  be  derived  from  earlier  writers.  The  position  of  his 
birthplace  naturally  made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  Straits 
which  derived  their  name  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  con- 
cerning which— often  as  they  had  been  visited  and  described 
— there  ivas  great  discrepancy  among  Greek  writers,*  He 
correctly  points  out  that  the  real  Columns  (t .  e,  those  to  which 
the  name  had  been  originally  given)  were  the  two  lofty  moun- 
tains, Calpe  and  Abyla,  the  one  on  the  European,  the  other  on 
the  African  coast,  which  rise  like  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
Strait ;  both  of  them  projecting  considerably  into  the  sea,  but 
the  former  much  the  most,  so  as  to  be  almost  isolated.^  The 
narrow  sea  however,  or  the  Straits  in  the  wider  acceptation  of 
the  term,  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Juno  (Cape 
Trafalgar)  on  the  European  side,  and  that  of  Ampelusia, — the 
same  that  was  called  by  Strabo  Cotes,  the  modem  Cape  Spartel 
— on  the  African.* 

With  the  geography  of  Western  Europe  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  general  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  Greek  pre- 
decessors, and  his  notions  concerning  Spain  and  Gaul  in  par- 
ticular show  a  considerable  improvement  in  his  conception  of 
their  figure  and  position,  as  compared  even  to  those  of  Strabo. 
Thus  he  was  well  aware  that  the  western  coast  of  Gaul,  after 
preserving  at  first  a  nearly  straight  course  northwards  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  afterwards  began  to  trend  to  the 
west,  and  project  so  far  in  that  direction  as  to  be  opposite  to 
the  northern  or  Cantabrian  shores  of  Spain,  leaving  between 
them  an  extensive  bay  (the  Bay  of  Biscay),  for  which  he  has 
however  no  name.^    This  important  feature  in  the  geography 


'  See  the  difierent  statements  given 
by  Strabo,  iii.  5,  §  5,  d.  170. 

*  In  rt*gard  tu  Giupe  (the  rock  of 
Gibraltar)  he  notices  particularly  the 
extensive  caves  by  which  it  is  almost 
perforated. 

His  statement  that  the  Strait  in 
its  narrowest  part  was  only  10  miles 


wide,  is  almost  precisely  correct;  the 
width  between  Tarifa  and  Alcazar 
Point  being  (according  to  Admiral 
Smith)  9^  G.  miles,  while  between 
Gibraltar  and  Geuta  it  is  12  miles 
(Smyth's  MediUrranean,  p.  159). 

»  ii.  6,  §  96. 

>  iu.  2,  §  23. 
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of  Western  Europe  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  mis- 
conceived by  the  Greek  geographers;  Eratosthenes  having 
given  an  undue  extension  to  the  Graulish  or  Armorican  pro- 
montory, while  he  almost  ignored  the  projection  of  the  Spanish 
coast  to  the  north-west;  and  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  was 
either  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Armorican  promontory,  or 
altogether  underrated  its  importance.  It  was  natural' that  the 
Boman  occupation  of  both  provinces  should  have  led  to  clearer 
ideas  on  the  subject. 

His  description  of  the  north-western  angle  of  Spain  (the 
modem  Galicia)  is  unusually  full  and  detailed,  and  shows  an 
accurate  and  minute  acquaintance  with  this  remote  comer  of 
his  native  country  which  is  rather  surprising.  It  may  be 
observed  that  he  always  terms  the  headland  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  promontory  of  Nerium, 
only  the  Celtic  promontory,  and  that  he  distinctly  designates 
the  tribes  nearest  to  it,  the  Nerii  and  Artabri,  as  well  as  those 
inhabiting  the  west  coast,  as  far  as  the  Douro,  as  Celtic  tribes. 
The  Astyres  and  Cantabri,  who  were  undoubtedly  of  pure 
Iberian  origin,  he  regards  as  distinct.^  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
also  that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  true]  character  of 
the  Pyrenean  chain  and  states  that  it  extended  at  first  direct 
from  the  Mediterranean  across  to  the  Ocean,  and  then  turning 
inland  into  the  interior  of  Spain,  continued  with  an  unbroken 
course  till  it  reached  the  western  shores  of  that  country  facing 
the  Atlantic'  This  view  is  perfectly  correct,  the  mountains 
of  Guipuzcoa,  Biscay,  Asturias  and  Galicia,  being  in  reality 
only  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  though  that 
name  is  commonly  applied  only  to  the  direct  chain,  which 
runs  across  from  sea  to  sea,  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
France  and  Spain. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  Gaul,  his  expression  that  it  was  divided 


« iii.  1,  §§  10,  13. 

>  ii.  5,  §  85.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  here  applies  the  epithet  of  British 
(Britanniciu)  to  the  part  of  the  Ocean 


north  of  Spain ;  and  in  another  passas^e 
(i.  2,  §  15)  describes  Europe  as  bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  by 
the  British  Ocean  on  the  north. 
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into  two  parts  by  the  Lake  Lemannus  and  the  monntains  of 
the  Ceyennes,  is  not  inappropriate,  if  we  conceive  a  line  drawn 
from  one  to  the  other ;  and  this  limit,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Roman  province,  he  takes,  appro- 
priately enough,  as  separating  the  part  of  the  country  which 
faces  the  Mediterranean  from  that  which  fronts  the  Ocean. 
On  these  Atlantic  shores  he  gives  a  full  and  characteristic 
description  of  the  remarkable  estuary  formed  by  the  Garonne 
near  its  mouth  (the  Gironde),  which  must  have  appeared  the 
more  peculiar  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  tidal  rivers;*  and 
notices  at  considerable  length  a  small  island  called  Sena, 
opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Osismii,  in  the  British  Sea,  which 
was  the  site  of  a  celebrated  oracle,  consulted  by  Gaulish  navi- 
gators, and  served  by  nine  virgin  priestesses.^    The  peculiar 
sanctity  of  this  locality  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer, 
but  the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  little  islet 
of  Sein,  off  the  extreme  western  coast  of  Bretagne,  bears 
testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Mela's  geographical  information. 
He  appears  indeed  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  inform  himself 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  religious  creed  and  rites 
of  the  Gauls ;  and  in  another  passage  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  Druids  and  their  tenets,  which  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting notices  we  possess  on  this  obscure  subject* 

Of  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  he  announces  that  the  world 
was  on  the  point  of  receiving  for  the  first  time  full  and  authen- 
tic information;  but  in  the  mean  time  he  contents  himself 
with  giving  a  few  particulars  concerning  its  natural  produc- 
tions and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  which  generally  accord 
with  those  given  by  Caesar  and  Strabo.  With  regard  to  its 
geographical  position  he  tells  us  that  it  extended  between  the 
north  and  west  (t .  e.  in  a  direction  from  N.E,  to  S.W.),  and  was 


*  iiL  2,  §  21. 

*  iii.  6,  §  48. 

*  iii.  2,  §  19.  It  may  be  remarked 
ali»o  thut  he  mentions  the  CassiterideB 
in  connection  with  Gaul,  instead  of 
Spain,  to  which  they  were  generally 


referred  (**  tn  CMieit  aliquot  sunt,  quas 
quia  plumbo  abundant  uno  omnod  no- 
mine Gassiteridas  appeUant,"  lb.  6,  § 
47).  Of  any  connection  with  Britain  he 
had  evidently  no  su^ipicion. 
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of  a  triangular  form,  Uke  SicUy,  haying  its  main  angle  oppo- 
site to  the  months  of  the  Bhine,  and  its  two  sides,  receding 
from  this,  facing  respectively  Gaul  and  Germany ;  while  the 
third  side  at  the  back  (as  he  terms  it)  must  have  faced  the 
Ocean  to  the  north-west.^  Beyond  this  lay  Ireland,  the  name 
of  which  he  writes  Juvema,  and  describes  it  as  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  Britain,  but  of  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelogram ; 
and  tells  us  that  its  climate  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
com,  but  its  pastures  were  so  luxuriant  that  the  cattle  were 
obliged  to  be  watched,  lest  they  should  burst  themselves  with 
over-repletion.  But  the  inhabitants  he  says  were  quite  un- 
civilized, and  devoid  of  all  the  virtues  of  other  nations.' 

Imperfect  as  is  this  account,  it  is  clear  that  Mela  had  a 
better  idea  of  the  position  of  the  British  Islands  than  Strabo, 
and  did  not  place  Ireland  so  far  to  the  north.  He  is  also  the 
first  extant  writer  who  mentions  the  Orcades,  which  he  correctly 
describes  as  a  group  of  thirty  islands  near  together.  They  had 
been  discovered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  Mela  may  have  had  authentic  information  concerning 
them.*  Of  Thule  on  the  contrary  he  evidently  knew  nothing 
beyond  what  he  learned  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  merely 
repeats  the  customary  story  of  the  short  summer  nights,  and 
that  at  the  summer  solstice  there  was  no  night  at  all,  the  sun 
being  always  visible. 

§  7.  His  knowledge  of  Germany  was  evidently  very  im- 
perfect ;  but  his  account  of  it  is  rendered  still  more  so,  from 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  his  work  affording  him  hardly 
any  opportunity  of  describing  the  interior  of  that  great 
country.^    But  with  regard  to  its  northern  shores  he  appears 


'  ill  6,  §§  49-52. 

•  Ibid.  §  53. 

*  Ibid.  §  54.  He  mentions  alBO  the 
HflBmodflB,  seven  in  number,  which 
must  probably  be  a  perversion  of  the 
name  of  the  Hsebudes,  as  they  are 
called  by  Pliny  (fl.  N.  iv.  16,  §  103),  but 
he  strangely  transfers  them  to  the  side 
opposite  to  Germany  (septem  Hsemo- 


'  By  a  strange  oversight,  or  deviation 
from  establisheid  usage,  he  extends  its 
southern  limit  to  the.  Alps,  thus  in- 
cluding all  Yindelicia,  Rhstia,  and 
Norioum,  countries  which  were  cer- 
tainly never  regarded  by  the  Romans 
in  general  as  comprised  in  Germany. 
Even  the  names  of  these  provinces  are 
not  mentioned  by  Mela.     It  is  perhaps 


die  contra  Germaniam  vectse).  connected  with  this  error  that  he  de- 
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to  have  had  somewhat  more  information  than  his  predecessors, 
though  still  in  so  yagne  and  imperfect  a  form,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  to  what  it  actually  amounted.  Thus,  after 
enumerating  the  weU-known  rivers  which  flowed  into  the 
German  Ocean — the  Ems,  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe — he  tells 
us  that  beyond  the  Elbe  there  is  a  very  large  bay,  called 
CodanuSy  full  of  islands,  large  and  small,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  fertile  was  one  called  Codanoyia.^  This  was  in- 
habited by  the  Teuton!,  who  also,  with  the  Cimbri,  occupied 
the  neighbouring  mainland.^  He  seems  also  (though  the 
passage  is  corrupt  and  very  obscure)  to  have  had  some  notion 
of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sea 
fortned  narrow  straits  between  the  projecting  continent  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the 
Codanus  Sinus  he  meant  the  southern  portion  of  the  Baltic, 
which  he  of  course  regarded  merely  as  a  bay  of  the  Northern 
Ocean ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recognize  in  the  large  island 
of  CJodanovia  the  same  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
now  familiar  appellation  of  Scandinavia. 

The  easternmost  people  of  Germany,  according  to  Mela, 
were  the  Hermiones,  whom  he  places  on  the  northern  ocean. 
They  were  separated  from  the  Sarmatians  by  the  Vistula, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Grermany  and  Sarmatia.' 
Of  the  countries  east  of  that  limit  he  had  evidently  no  real 
knowledge.  He  gives  indeed  a  full  account  of  the  manners 
and  aspect  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  he  describes  as  resembling 
the  Parthians  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life :  but  does  not 


scribeB  the  Danube  as  having  its  sources 
near  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine 
(IL  2,  §  79),  so  that  he  apparently  sup- 
posed them  ail  three  to  rise  in  the 


the  Oodanus  Sinus. 
«  iii.  3,  §§  31,  32  ;  6,§54. 

*  Ibid.  §  31. 

*  Ultimi  GermaniiB  Hermiones,  §  32. 


Alps.  ;  As  this  is  inmiediately  foUowed  by  the 

*  iii.  §§  81,  54.     This  is  the  read-  j  mention  of  Sarmatia  and  the  Vistula, 

ing  of  ail  the  best  HSS. ;  others  have  ■  there  appears  no  doubt  that  tiie  mean- 

Codanonia.    Some  of  the  recent  editors  1  ing  of  Mela  is  that  stated  in  the  text, 


have  altered  it  into  Scandinoyia,  in 
order  to  approximate  to  the  form  found 
in  Pliny,  but  tiiere  is  no  authority  for 
this,  and  the  name  Codanovia  ocrtfunly 
i&ppean  to  be  connected  by  Mela  with 


but  the  words  as  they  stand  ("  Sarmatia 
intus  quam  ad  mare  latior,  ab  his  quae 
tequuntur  Vistula  amne  discreta'*)  are 
unintelligible,  or  would  convey  a  wnolly 
different  meaning. 
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attempt  to  define  their  geographical  limits  in  any  direction, 
and  proceeds  at  once  from  thence  to  the  Asiatic  Scythians, 
the  first  of  whom  he  tells  us  were  the  Hyperboreans  dwelling 
beyond  the  Bhipcean  mountains  to  the  north.  In  their  country 
the  sun  rose  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  set  at  the  autumnal,  so 
that  they  had  six  months  of  day  and  six  months  of  night.  He 
adds  the  usual  fables  concerning  their  happy  and  virtuous  life, 
their  longevity,  and  the  intercourse  they  had  long  maintained 
with  Delos.* 

§  8.  Passing  from  this  region  of  fable  he  gives  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  nations  that  surround  it, 
the  names  of  which  are  correctly  given,  and  are  known  from 
other  sources.^  But  it  is  remarkable  that  while  he  adheres  to 
the  belief  universally  adopted  in  his  day,  of  its  communicating 
with  the  northern  ocean,  he  distinctly  states  that  it  was  joined 
to  it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait  like  a  river  ;^  an  expres- 
sion that  seems  to  point  clearly  to  an  increased  knowledge  of 
these  regions,  which  would  soon  lead  to  the  discovery  that  the 
supposed  inlet  from  the  north  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
river.  It  is  strange  that  while  the  Oxus  and  laxartes  on  one 
side  and  the  Tancos  on  the  other,  had  been  so  long  familiar 
both  to  Greeks  and  Bomans,  no  notion  of  the  great  river 
Volga  had  yet  reached  their  ears.' 

Eastward  of  the  Caspian  he  himself  tells  us  that  there  was 
again  an  unknown  region:  and  that  it  had  long  been  con- 
sidered uncertain  whether  there  was  sea,  or  continuous  land 


*  iiL  §§  S6,  37.  This  aooonnt  of  the 
HyperboreauB  ahnost  exactly  agrees 
with  that  of  Pliny  (JT.  N,  iy.  12,  §§ 
8d-91).  Both  were  doubtless  taken 
from  tiie  same  Greek  authors,  and  pro- 
bably derived,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, &om  Hecatasus  of  Abdera,  who 
had  written  a  efpecial  work  upon  the 
subject. 

^  On  this  occasion  he  gives  (§  43)  a 
long  account  of  the  Hyroanian  tigers, 
which  evidently  stiU  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  among  the  Bomans.  The 
Indian  tigers  were  probably  still  so 


rare  as  to  be  almost  unknown.  (See 
Chapter  XX.  Note  G,  p.  201.) 

'  "Mare  Gaspium  ut  angusto,  ita 
longo  etiam  freto  primum  terras  quasi 
fluvius  irrumpit."  iii.  §  38. 

'  The  name  of  the  Rha,  under  which 
the  Volga  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is 
indeed  found  in  the  ordinary  editions 
of  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  5,  §  39),  but  it 
is  a  mere  coujectore,  introduced  into 
the  text  by  Pintianus,  for  which  there 
is  no  authority,  and  has  been  justly  re- 
jected by  the  recent  editors,  Tzschucke 
and  Parthey. 
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extending  withont  limit,  but  uninhabitable  on  account  of  the 
cold.  But  he  appeals  to  the  story  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  of 
the  Indians  who  had  been  driyen  by  sea  from  their  native 
shores  to  those  of  Germany,  as  decisive  of  the  question;  as 
indeed  it  would  have  been,  had  it  had  any  foundation  of 
truth.^ 

His  account  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  is  peculiar : 
and  though  probably  taken  from  earlier  Greek  writers  con- 
tains some  particulars  not  found  in  any  other  extant  authority. 
He  describes  the  coast  of  Asia  as  tending  eastward  from  the 
Scythian  Promontory — ^a  name  by  which  he  apparently  means 
to  designate  the  north  point  of  Scythia,  east  of  the  opening  of 
the  Caspian — to  the  shores  that  faced  the  east,  where  he  places 
a  mountain  promontory,  which  he  calls  Tabis.^  This  is  appa- 
rently the  same  that  is  called  Tamarus  by  Eratosthenes,  and 
was  regarded  by  him  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
ridge  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  traverses  Asia  from  thence  in 
its  whole  extent.  Mela,  however,  in  another  passage  gives  the 
name  of  Tamus  to  a  headland,  which  he  appears  to  have  re- 
garded as  distinct  from  Tabis,  though  the  two  were  probably 
identical :  and  adds  that  off  it  lay  the  island  of  Chryse,  or 
the  Golden  Island,  while  that  of  Argyre,  the  Silver  Island, 
was  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.^  Both  these  were 
probably  mere  fictions  :^  but  it  is  remarkable  that  to  the  south 
of  Tabis,  between  that  headland  and  India,  he  places  the  Seres, 


^  After  leferring  to  the  opinionB  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  Homer  (!), 
he  adds :  ^  Cornelius  Nepos  ut  recentior, 
auotoritate  sic  oertior;  testem  autem 
rei  Quintom  MeteUnm  Gelerem  adjidt, 
enmqne  ita  retulisse  commemorat :  cum 
GaUi»   pro   oonsule   proesset,    Indos 

Suosdam  a  rege  Boiorum  (?)  done  sibi 
atos;  unde  in  eas  terras  devenissent 
requirendo  cognosse,  vi  tempestatum  ex 
Indids  adquoribus  abreptos,  emensosque 
<^U8B  intererant,  tandem  in  Geimanie 
littora  exisse."  iii.  §  45. 

*  Mela  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  introduce  into  this  part  of  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Scythians  and  the  Eastern 


Ocean,  a  nation  of  Anthropophagi,  the 
fear  of  whom  contributed,  together  with 
the  cold  and  the  number  of  wUd  beasts, 
to  keep  other  nations  at  a  distance,  and 
render  the  whole  tract  a  solitude  (iii. 
§  59) :  a  statement  repeated  by  Pliny 
and  by  aU  the  subsequent  oomj^era. 

•  iii  §§  6S,  70. 

*  They  here  make  their  appearance 
for  the  first  time;  but  we  shaU  find 
them  continually  reappearing  in  the 
works  of  later  geographers,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  who  endeavoured,  with 
little  success,  to  find  a  place  for  them, 
as  these  regions  became  better  known. 
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**  a  nation  fall  of  jnstice,  and  well  known  for  the  silent  com- 
merce that  they  carry  on  in  their  absence  with  goods  left 
in  the  desert."'  It  is  singular  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  the  object  of  this  commerce,  as  Pliny  does  in  a  parallel 
passage:  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  Bomans  had 
by  this  time  at  least  learnt,  though  in  a  vague  way,  that  the 
Seres  occupied  a  position  in  the  far  east  of  Asia.* 

§  9.  Of  India  itself  his  knowledge  is  remarkably  vague  and 
imperfect.  Though  the  Bomans,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at 
this  period  rapidly  extending  their  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  and  in  consequence  acquiring  increased  know- 
ledge of  its  shores,  Mela  has  not  only  given  no  sign  of  any 
such  recent  information,  but  his  geographical  statements  are 
so  confused  and  erroneous  as  to  be  in  great  part  tmintelligible ; 
and  it  is  clear  from  the  summary  manner  in  which  he  dismisses 
this  part  of  his  subject,  that  his  views  were  very  far  from  dis- 
tinct. He  gives  us  indeed  a  brief  summary  of  the  current 
stories  concerning  the  natural  productions  of  the  country — the 
gold-seeking  ants,  the  trees  distilling  honey,  the  wool-growing 
woods,  &c. — as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  in- 
habitants :  all  derived  from  the  ordinary  Greek  authorities : 
but  his  general  description  of  its  geography  is  confined  to  a 
short  account  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  %nd  the  somewhat 
obscurely  worded  indication  that  the  promontory  of  Colis  or 
Collis,  between  the  two,  was  the  angle  where  the  coast  turned 
from  the  eastern  to  the  southern  sea:  and  therefore  formed 
the  south-eastern  angle  of  Asia.^  The  whole  extent  of  the 
shores  of  India,  he  tells  us,  was  a  voyage  of  sixty  days  and 
nights.^    In  regard  to  Taprobane  he  seems  disposed  to  adopt 


*  iii.  §  60.  "  S6T6S  iDteraunt,  genus 
plennm  juBtitiaB,  et  commeroio  quod 
rebus  in  solitudine  relictis  absens  per- 
agit  notissimum."  This  is  evidently 
the  same  tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny 
on  the  authority  of  the  envoys  from 
Taprobane  (vi.  22,  §  88). 

*  Mela  had  already  stated  at  the 
outset  of  his  treatise  that  the  Indians, 


Seres  and  Scythians,  were  the  most 
easterly  nations  known,  and  adds  that 
the  Seres  were  intermediate  between 
the  other  two.  (**  Primes  hominum  ab 
oriente  aooepimus  Indos  et  Seras  et 
Scythas.  ^res  media  ferme  Eote  par- 
tis incolunt,  Indi  ultima,"  i.  1,  §  11.) 

'  iii.  §§  68,  69. 

«  Ibid.  §  61. 
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the  paradoxical  opinion  of  HipparchnSy  that  it  was  not  merely 
a  large  island,  bnt  the  beginning  of  another  world.* 

§  10.  Of  the  remainder  of  Asia,  from  India  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
his  acconnt  is  very  brief,  and  by  no  means  clear :  but  he  had 
a  distinct  idea  of  the  conformation  of  the  coast,  as  forming  a 
great  bay,  from  which  the  two  deep  inlets  of  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  Gulfs  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent 
But  his  few  notices  of  the  nations  that  adjoined  their  shores 
are  so  imperfect  and  confused  that  he  applies  to  the  Car- 
manians  the  accounts  given  by  other  writers  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  Ichthyophagi  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  and  places 
the  Gedrosians  between  them  and  the  Persians.^  It  is  a  curious 
effect  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  his  work  that  no  place  is 
foimd  for  the  description  of  Persia,  Media,  or  the  other 
nations  of  Upper  Asia,  or  even  for  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria, 
though  he  takes  occasion  in  treating  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  re- 
markable that  he  describes  the  latter  river  as  no  longer  reach- 
ing the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own,  but  gradually 
dwindling  away  and  losing  itself.^  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  at  this  time  the  great  mass  of  its  waters  was  already,  as  at 
the  present  day,  poured  into  the  Tigris,  while  the  rest  was 
absorbed  in  the  sa||d8,  or  lost  in  the  marshes. 

§  11.  His  account  of  Arabia,  properly  so  called,  is  very 
concise,  and  shows  no  signs  of  acquaintance  with  any  new 
sources  of  information,  while  that  of  the  Arabian  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea — under  which  head  he  includes,  in  common  with 
Strabo  and  other  writers,  the  whole  tract  along  its  ioestem 
shores,  between  the  Sea  and  the  Nile — is  filled  with  fables 
concerning  the  Pygmies,  the  winged  serpents  and  the  phoenix. 
It  is  remarkable  that  we  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Scythians,  find  him  copying  to  a  great  extent  from  Herodotus, 
from  whom  he  has  also  derived  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
Ethiopians,  their  profusion  of  gold,  their  marvellous  longevity, 

•  IWd.  §  70.  »  iii.  8,  §  75.  •  Ibid.  §  77. 
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and  the  Table  of  the  Sun.^  From  the  same  sooroe  are  taken 
the  few  particulars  that  he  has  given  ns  with  regard  to  the 
nations  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  the  Garamantes,  Atlantes, 
Augilse,  &c. :  though  in  regard  to  these  there  are  some  con- 
fusions and  changes  of  name  that  would  appear  to  indicate 
their  being  derived  from  some  intermediate  author,  and  not 
direetly  from  Herodotus.^  In  any  case  it  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  uncritical  character  of  the  work  in  question,  that  our 
author  has  taken  his  materials  from  so  early  an  authority, 
without  any  indication  of  their  character  or  origin.  It  may 
be  said  indeed  with  regard  to  the  treatise  of  Mela  in  general, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  countries  immediately  border* 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  rather  calculated  to  supply 
to  its  readers  a  compendious  collection  of  the  stories  current 
with  regard  to  different  countries  and  their  inhabitants,  than 
to  furnish  them  with  any  correct  geographical  information. 

§  12.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  regard  to  the 
external  coast  of  Africa,  the  description  of  which  forms  the 
concluding  section  of  his  work.  Here  indeed  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  better  informed  with  respect  to  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  than  either  Strabo  or  Pliny,  and  certainly  had  either 
seen  the  original  narrative,  or  some  authentic  abstract  of  it* 
He  correctly  tells  us  that  Hanno,  after  having  circumnavi- 
gated a  great  part  of  Africa,  setting  out  from  the  Western 
Straits,  turned  back,  not  from  any  difficulty  of  navigation,  but 
from  want  of  provisions.'  On  the  other  hand  he  accepts 
from  Cornelius  Nepos  the  erroneous  statement  that  Eudoxus, 
setting  out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  had  completed  the  voyage 
from  thence  to  Gades ;  and  rests  upon  this  fact  the  conclusion 
that  Africa  was  really  surrounded  by  the  Ocean.*  He  follows 
up  these  statements  by  a  number  of  notices,  more  or  less  mar- 
vellous; some  of  them — such  as  that  of  the  wild  and  hairy 


*  iii  9,  §§  S5-88.  See  Ohapter  VIH. 
p.  271. 

M.  4.  §  23. 

»  iii  9,  §  90.  *'  Hanno  Oartliagini- 
ensia  exploratnm  missus  a  snis,  cnm 


per  ooeani  ostium  ezisset  magnam  ejn» 
(Africffi)  partem  oircnmvectos,  non  se 
mari  sedoommeata  defecisse  memorato 
retnlerat" 
•  Ibid. 
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women,  the  bunung  mountain  caUed  Theon  Ochema,  and  the 
Promontory  of  the  Western    Horn  —  certainly  taken  from 
Hanno;  but  mixed  up  with  tales  of  a  purely  fabulous  cha- 
racter, of  races  of  men  without  tongues,  others  without  nostrils, 
others  with  legs  too  much  bent  to  walk,  and  so  on.    It  is  not 
till  he  approaches  the  confines  of  Mauretania  that  he  returns 
to  anything  like  geographical  accuracy;  and  here  we  find 
him,  like  Strabo,  first  mentioning  the  Pharusii  and  Nigritae, 
then  the  Gaetidians,  whose  shores  abounded  with  purple  of  the 
finest  quality.'    He  notices  the  Fortimate  Islands  only  in  a 
general  way,  without  enumerating  their  names,  or  stating  their 
number :  and  describes  Mount  Atlas  in  connection  with  this 
western  coast,  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  him  to  refer  to 
the  part  of  the  mountain-chain  that  approaches  the  Atlantic, 
rather  than  to  that  more  familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  north 
of  Mauretania.^ 


^  FadorieB  for  the  ooUeciion  and 
mannfaotare  of  this  puple  had,  as  ire 
haye  seen,  been  estaoluhed  by  Jnba ; 
but  no  reference  to  hia  authority  is 
found  m  Mela,  nor  are  there  anj  state- 
ments obvionaly  derived  from  hia  work. 


*  iii.  10,  §  101.  This  ia  the  more  re- 
markable as  his  native  place  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  northern  arm  of 
the  Atlas,  where  it  abuts  on  the  Straits, 
and  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  to 
all  those  that  pass  through  them. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  339. 

BRITISH  PEABLS. 

Tacitus  says  with  reference  to  them  *'  Gignit  et  Oceanus  marga- 
rita,  sed  suffusca  et  liventia :"  and  adds  that  their  inferiority  was 
said  by  some  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  skill  in  collecting  them. 
(Agricola^  c.  12.)  Fliny  also  says :  "  In  Britannia  parvos  atqne 
decolores  nasoi  certnm  est"  (Hist.  Nat,  ix.  35,  §  116),  and  mentions 
that  Julius  Gadsar  had  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Oenitrix 
at  Bome  a  corslet  adorned  with  British  pearls.  Suetonius  even 
asserts  that  Gffisar  was  induced  to  invade  Britain  for  the  sake  of  its 
pearls  ('*  Britanniam  petisse  spe  margaritarum,"  Ccbs,  c.  47),  an  idle 
stoiy,  which  may  however  serve  to  show  that  great  expectations 
were  formed  of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  pterls  of  inferior 
quality  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  rivers  of  Wales  and 
Scotland :  but  they  are  the  production  of  river  mussels  (the  Unto 
margaritifenu  of  naturalists),  not  of  the  true  pearl-bearing  oyster. 
It  was  therefore  an  error,  though  a  very  natural  one,  to  suppose 
that  they  were  produced  in  the  Ocean,  like  the  Indian  and  Oriental 
pearls.  Pomponius  Mela,  singularly  enough,  was  better  informed, 
and  expressly  states  that  the  British  pearls  were  produced  in  rivers. 
*'  Fert  (Britannia)  .  .  .  prsdgrandia  flumina,  altemis  motibus  modo 
in  peh^us  modo  retro  fluentia,  et  quasdam  gemmas  mai^garitasqne 
generantia  **  (iii.  6,  §  51). 


NOTE  B,  p.  340. 

THE   DUMKONII. 


It  is  in  any  case  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Dumnonii, 
whom  we  find  in  the  time  of  Ftolemy  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain,  including  both  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  (Ptol.  Oeogr,  ii.  3,  §  30),  and  who  must  therefore  have 
been  one  of  the  most  poweri^l  nations  in  the  island,  are  never  once 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Bomans ;  nor  is  their  name  found  in  any  writer  before  Ptolemy. 
Their  name  is  also  found  in  Solinus,  c.  22,  but  in  a  passage  of 
which  both  the  reading  and  the  sense  are  alike  obscure :  and  the 
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word  Dunmonii  is  in  £aot  only  a  oorrection  of  the  editors,  though 
a  plausible  one.  The  conjecture  of  Mr.  Beale  Poste  (Britannic 
BesearcheSy  p.  332),  that  they  were  left  in  nominal  independence 
under  a  native  king,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  Koman  alliance, 
though  wholly  without  authority,  appears  to  me  highly  probable. 
In  like  loanner  we  find  them  for  a  time  leaving  Sussex  and  some 
adjoining  parts  of  England  under  a  king  named  Cogidumnus  or 
Cogidubnus  (Tacit.  Agrie.  14).  His  name  is  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  Chichester,  and  given  by  Horsley  {Britannia 
Bomana,  p.  332),^  and  by  Hubner  (Inscr.  Briiann,  p.  18),  and  the 
same  thing  was  done  in  the  first  instance  with  the  Iceni.  It  was 
only  the  tribes  who  opposed  the  Bomans  in  arms  that  find  a  place 
in  histoty.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  that  no  Boman  inscriptions 
have  been  found  either  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall.  (See  Hubner, 
p.  13.) 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found  in  any  of 
the  Boman  writers  of  this  period  to  the  tin  of  Cornwall,  as  one  of 
the  productions  of  the  island.  In  the  passage  already  dted  firom 
the  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  where  he  is  enumerating  the  valuable 
products  of  Britain,  which  made  it  worth  the  conquest  (pretium 
victorias),  while  the  insignificant  pearls  are  mentioned,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  far  more  important  article  of  tin,  except  as  comprised 
in  the  vague  and  general  expression  "  alia  metalla." 


NOTE  C,  p.  353. 

THE  AGE  OF  MELA. 


All  modem  editors  and  writers  on  geography  acquiesce  in  this 
conclusion.  Some  of  the  earlier  editors  supposed  the  expedition  of 
Caligula  to  be  meant,  but  that  abortive  attempt  was  of  too  brief 
duration  to  render  it  probable  that  it  was  the  one  referred  to.  The 
earlier  date  adopted  by  some  scholars,  who  supposed  the  expedition 
of  Julius  Csdsar  to  be  the  one  referred  to,  is  excluded  by  many 
statements  in  the  work  of  Mela,  such  as  the  name  of  Csesarea  given 
to  lol,  which  it  first  received  from  Juba ;  the  division  of  Spain  into 
three  provinces,  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  &c.  But  the  very 
epithet  applied  to  the  conqueror  of  "  prinoipum  maximus "  would 
never  have  been  employed  by  any  wiiter  before  the  Augustan  age. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PLINY. 


Seotion  1. — Oenercd  Views. 

§  1.  Fab  more  important  than  the  abridgement  of  Fomponius 
Mela  was  the  geographical  treatise  included  in  the  compre- 
hensive work  of  the  elder  Pliny,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Natural  History,  or  as  it  would  be  more  correctly  translated, 
a  History  of  Nature.  In  this  great  work, — for,  with  all  its 
defects,  it  fully  deserves  that  epithet — he  attempted  to  give  a 
general  view  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  day  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  of  this  world  in  particular,  as 
well  as  of  all  its  productions,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or 
mineraL  Hence  he  himself  speaks  of  it  as  including  all  those 
subjects,  which  were  comprised  by  the  Greeks  under  the  name 
of  eytcvtcXovalSeia ;  ^  in  modem  phraseology,  it  comprehended 
at  once  physical  philosophy  and  natural  history  in  all  their 
branches.  The  portions  which  relate  to  the  fine  arts,  painting 
and  sculpture,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  work,  though  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  three  books,  are  mere  digressions,  having  very  little  con- 
nection with  its  general  plan  and  purpose. 

In  this  instance  we  have,  by  a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune, 
full  information  not  only  concerning  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  the  exact  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  but  we 
possess  imusually  full  particulars   concerning  his  mode  of 


>  Prnfat.  §  14.  We  have  here  the 
first  application  of  the  term  which  is 
BO  familiar  to  us  in  modern  times  of  an 
Encyclopedia.  It  is  strange  that  the 
compilers  of  Greek  Lexicons  all  reject 
the  word  nn  a  barlmrous  oomponnd, 


without  adverting  to  its  use  bj  Plinj, 
who  moreover  distinctly  employs  it  as 
one  already  familiar  ("jam  omnia  attin- 
genda,  qme  Grssci  rijs  iyicvicXowathtlai 
vocant'*). 
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study  and  the  manner  in  which  he  amassed  the  materials  for 
so  vast  an  undertaking,  which  it  is  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  results  transmitted  to  us. 
§  2.  Caius  Plinius  Secundus,  commonly  known  as  Pliny 
the  Elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  was  bom  in  a.d.  23,  either  at  Verona  or  Comum  in  the 
north  of  Italy — it  is  uncertain  which, — and  filled  various 
public  offices,  among  others  that  of  procurator  in  Spain,  which 
he  held  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  After  the 
accession  of  Vespasian  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  that 
emperor,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Titus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
great  work.  Among  other  employments  he  was  appointed  by 
Vespasian  to  the  command  of  the  Boman  fleet  at  Misenum, 
and  was  stationed  there  in  a.d.  79  when  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  took  place,  which  overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  under  the  circumstances 
related  by  his  nephew  in  a  well-known  letter.^  We  learn  from 
the  same  authority  that  besides  the  work  to  which  he  owes  his 
fame,  Pliny  had  already  composed  several  other  literary  works, 
some  of  them  of  a  voluminous  character ;  the  most  important 
of  which  were,  a  History  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in  twenty 
books,  the  loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  a  geo- 
graphical as  well  as  historical  point  of  view ;  and  a  History  of 
his  own  Times,  in  continuation  of  the  work  of  Aufidius  Bassus, 
which  extended  to  thirty-one  books,  and  included  apparently 
a  portion  at  least  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.^  Both  these 
works  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  and  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  later  writers,  though  they  were 
in  great  measure  eclipsed  by  those  of  Tacitus,  who  possessed 
those  qualities  of  a  truly  great  historian  which  were  certainly 
wanting  in  Pliny. 


«  Plin.  Epid,  vi.  16.    For  fuUer  pta-  j  »  Plin.  Epiid,  iii.  5.    The  latter  work 

iiculars  oonoeming  the  life  of  Pliny,  '  ia  alluded  to  by  himself  in  the  preface 

see  the  article  Plinius  in  Dr.  Smith's  j  to  his  Natural  History  (§§  19,  20).    It 

Diet,  of  Biography;   and   the  intro-  .  appears  that  it  was  then  completed, 

daction     to    Urlich's     Chreetomathia  '  bat  had  not  yet  been  pablished. 
Pliniana,  Berlin,  1S57.                            • 
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It  was  not  therefore  till  a  comparatiyely  advanced  period  of 
life  that  he  devoted  himself  in  earnest  to  the  composition  of 
his  Natural  History ;  *  but  he  had  long  before  been  occupied 
with  preparing  the  materials  for  it.  It  must  have  been  mainly 
with  a  view  to  this  object  that  he  had  accumulated  the  mass 
of  notes  and  extracts  from  his  multifarious  reading  of  which 
his  nephew  has  given  us  so  lively  a  picture,  and  to  which  he 
himself  refers  in  the  elaborate  preface  which  he  has  prefixed 
to  his  work.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had  read  about 
2000  volumes,  out  of  which  he  had  collected  20,000  facts 
worthy  of  notice;  and  boasts  that  almost  all  this  had  been 
accomplished  at  spare  hours,  especially  at  night.'  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  or  having  books  read  at  his  meals,  in  the 
bath,  while  travelling,  or  taking  exercise, — in  short,  at  every 
available  moment ;  and  always  making  notes  or  extracts  from 
all  he  read.'  Such  a  miscellaneous  farrago  of  materials  would 
obviously  require  a  sound  critical  spirit  to  distinguish  the 
valuable  from  the  worthless,  and  a  highly  scientific  turn  of 
mind  to  co-ordinate  this  mass  of  facts  into  any  clear  and  lucid 
arrangement.  Unfortimately  Pliny  was  almost  wholly  desti- 
tute either  of  the  one  quality  or  the  other.  He  himself  boasts 
with  some  reason  that  he  has  undertaken  a  task,  which  as  a 
whole  had  not  been  attempted  by  any  previous  writer,  either 
Greek  or  Roman  ;^  and  he  has  been  justly  praised  by  Humboldt 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  conception  that  he  had  formed,  in  this 
first  essay  towards  a  physical  description  of  the  Universe. 
But  the  same  author  admits  how  very  far  the  execution  of  his 
work  fell  short  of  the  original  idea,  not  only  from  defective 
arrangement  and  want  of  method, — "  the  elements  of  a  general 
knowledge  of  nature  lying  scattered  almost  without  order  in 


8 


*  His  work  was  completed  and  pub- 
lished in  A.D.  77,  only  two  years  before 
his  death,  as  we  learn  from  the  prefi^e, 
§  3,  in  which  he  dedicates  it  to  Titus, 
in  his  sixth  consulship.  How  long 
before  it  was  actually  commenced  we 
have  no  means  of  judging. 


•  Prmfaiio,  §  17. 

•  Plm.  J.  EpUt  ui.  5. 

'  Prmf,  §  14.  '*Xemoapudno8,qui 
idem  tentaverit,  nemo  apnd  GriecoB  qui 
unus  omnia  ea  tractaverit" 

'  Humboldt's  Omnos,  vol.  ii.  p.  195, 
Engl,  transl. 
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his  great  work" — ^but  from  the  want  also  of  that  scientific 
insight  into  his  subject  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
weaye  his  accumulated  mass  of  materials  into  an  organized  or 
harmonious  whole.*  His  voluminous  treatise  remains  in  con- 
sequence a  vast  compilation,  bearing  testimony  to  the  un- 
wearied diligence  of  its  author  in  the  collection  of  his  facts, 
but  showing  at  the  same  time  an  aknost  total  want  of  critical 
judgement  or  philosophical  arrangement.* 

§  3.  The  great  naturalist  Guvier  has  pronounced  a  strong 
censure  upon  that  part  of  Pliny's  work  which  relates  to  what 
is  now  commonly  known  as  natural  history;  and  has  shown 
how  fax  inferior  he  was  in  this  department  to  his  great  prede- 
cessor Aristotle.^  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  geographical  portions,  which  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  the  most  defective  parts  of  the  whole  work. 
When  we  compare  them  with  the  writings  of  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo,  we  are  struck  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
scientific  comprehension  of  his  subject,  or  of  those  general 
views  which,  however  imperfectly  developed,  were  certainly 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Instead  of 
any  geographical  outlines  of  the  general  structure  and  com- 
position of  the  continents,  or  of  the  several  countries  that 
compose  them,  we  find  for  the  most  part  mere  dry  catalogues 
of  the  names  of  cities,  or  tribes,  rivers  and  mountains ;  some- 
times arranged  with  reference,  more  or  less  carefully  observed,  . 
to  the  lines  of  coast;  but  generally,  especially  where  the 
interior  of  a  country  is  concerned,  enumerated  in  alphabetical 
order,  or  jumbled  together  without  any  arrangement  whatever. 

The  use  of  maps,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  familiar  in 


•  Ibid.  pp.  195-198. 

^  How  maoh  he  prided  liimEelf  npon 
the  mere  aocmnulatioii  of  facts,  without 
refcienco  to  the  scientific  use  made  of 
them,  or  the  value  of  the  authorities 
from  which  they  were  derived  is  shown, 
not  only  by  the  tone  of  self-complacency 
with  which  he  dweUs  in  his  Preface 
on  what  he  had  accomplished  in  this 


respect,  but  by  the  statement  appended 
to  the  summary  of  each  book  of  the 
number  of  such  facts,  or  rather  state- 
ments (res  et  historiso  et  obeervationes) 
which  it  contained. 

'  Guvierin  Qie  Biographic  UniverteUef 
artPLiNE.  See  also  the  remarks  of 
Humboldt,  2.  e.  p.  197. 
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the  days  of  Pliny,  and  he  had  the  advantage  among  others 
of  consulting  that  prepared  by  Agrippa  on  a  large  scale,  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted.^  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  his  enumeration  of  towns,  headlands,  bays  and 
other  natural  features  of  the  coasts,  was  taken  in  many  cases 
from  such  authorities,  and  in  these  instances  he  often  supplies 
us  with  a  paraplu8  of  considerable  value  from  the  number  of 
names  and  details  which  it  furnishes ;  but  where  this  guide  is 
wanting,  we  have  generally  no  geographical  indication  what- 
ever to  point  out  the  site  of  the  places  enumerated.  In  no 
instance  does  he  attempt  to  determine  their  position  by  refer- 
ence to  latitude  and  longitude,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
Hipparchus,  and  subsequently  developed  by  Ptolemy.  Nor 
do  we  find  him,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  making  any  use  of 
the  great  lines  of  Soman  highway,  which  being  in  his  time 
already  extended  to  almost  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  might 
have  afforded  to  a  geographer  much  assistance  in  explaining 
the  position  of  the  towns  otiid  cities  through  which  they 
passed.^  /' 

Another  grave  defect  is  the  want  of  chronological  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  He  makes  use  of  the 
earlier  Greek  writers,  such  as  Eratosthenes  or  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  as  if  they  stood  on  the  same  footing  with  recent  or 
contemporary  authors ;  and  frequently  mixes  the  two  sets  of 
authorities  together,  without  any  attempt  to  distinguish  them. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  Asia,  his  account 
of  which  is  much  like  what  would  be  produced  by  a  modem 
writer,  who  attempted  to  blend  together  the  geography  of 
Marco  Polo  and  Ibn  Batuta  with  the  results  of  the  most  recent 


»  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

*  There  cannot  he  a  stronger  proof 
of  this  than  his  omission  of  all  no- 
tice of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which,  be- 
sides its  own  importance  as  the  great 
high-road  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
was  an  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
geographer  in  regard  to  the  confused 
and  difficult  geognipby  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace.     Its  importance  in  this 


respect  had  (as  we  have  seen)  been 
fully  recognised  by  Polybins  and  Strabo 
(see  Chapter  XVXL  p.  27).  It  is  even 
more  singular  that  where  he  gives  the 
actual'  distance  from  Dyrrhaohium  to 
Byzantium  (iv.  §  46),  which  could  only 
have  been  measured  along  this  road,  he 
greatly  understates  it,  making  it  only 
711  M.  P.,  while  the  real  distance  was 
754  miles  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  317). 
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English  and  Bossian  researches,  without  any  reference  to  the 
different  sources  from  which  his  statements  proceeded. 

§  4.  The  great  value  of  Pliny's  work  really  lies  in  its  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  political  or  statistical  geography  of 
the  countries  that  were  in  his  time  organized  as  provinces 
under  the  Boman  Empire.  We  have  already  pointed  out^ 
how  much  the  extension  of  the  imperial  administration  must 
have  tended  to  this  end ;  and  the  circumstance  of  Pliny  having 
himself  filled  important  public  offices,  both  at  Bome  and  in 
the  provinces,  must  have  secured  him  full  access  to  official 
documents,  as  well  as  drawn  his  attention  to  their  value  and 
importance.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  in  availing  himself  of 
these  resources,  he  confined  himself  to  the  mere  nomenclature 
of  geography,  or  to  collecting  scattered  notices  of  individual 
facts  for  his  natural  history :  he  never  appears  to  have  sought 
to  combine  these  into  one  organic  whole,  or  to  present  such  a 
picture  of  a  country,  including  its  natural  features,  charac- 
teristics and  productions,  as  is  essential  to  the  politician  or 
historian,  not  less  than  the  geographer.  This  deficiency  is 
apparent  even  with  regard  to  those  countries,  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  information,  such  as  Spain  and 
Gaul,  of  neither  of  which  does  he  give  us  anything  like  a 
general  picture,  or  characteristic  description,  such  as  those 
presented  to  us  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  any  more  than  a  clear 
geographical  outline. 

Pliny  himself  indeed  repeatedly  apologizes  for  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  he  runs  over  his  descriptions  of  countries,  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  brevity,  and  that  he  is  hastening 
on  to  the  more  essential  parts  of  his  subject.  But  these  con- 
siderations do  not  prevent  him  from  filling  page  after  page 
with  voluminous  lists  of  obscure  names,  while  he  omits  almost 
entirely  to  point  out  the  leading  geographical  features  of  each 
country,  or  describe  the  natural  characters  that  distinguish  it. 
It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  he  scarcely  attempts  to  give 


»  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  176. 
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any  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  each 
region,  of  their  manners  and  cnstoms,  or  even  of  their  physical 
peculiarities.  Such  notices,  one  would  have  thought,  would 
have  found  their  place  with  peculiar  appropriateness  in  a  geo- 
graphical treatise  designed  as  an  introduction  to  a  general 
History  of  Nature.  But  so  completely  has  Pliny  left  aside 
this  important  branch  of  his  subject,  that  he  is  inferior  in  this 
respect  not  only  to  the  great  work  of  Strabo,  but  even  to  the 
summary  compendium  of  Pomponius  Mela.  It  is  strange  to 
find  an  author  who  aspires  to  give  a  complete  natural  history 
of  the  world  ignoring  altogether  the  natural  history  of  Man, 
and  the  distinctive  peculiarities,  whether  physical  or  acquired, 
of  the  different  races  that  people  the  surface  of  the  globe.* 

§  5.  But  if  he  thus  entirely  misconceived  the  nature  of  the 
problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  the  task  that  he  had 
undertaken,  in  one  branch  of  his  subject  at  least  he  sought, 
though  with  little  success,  to  contribute  to  the  domain  of  posi- 
tive geographical  knowledge,  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
measurements  of  distances.  These  statements  are  in  all  cases 
derived  from  previous  authorities,  frequently  without  naming 
them,  and  for  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  including  Italy,  are 
probably  for  the  most  part  taken  from  Agrippa,  whom  he  him- 
self in  one  passage  extols  as  worthy  of  especial  confidence.^ 
In  many  other  cases  they  are  obviously  derived  from  pertpU^ 
or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Euxine,  &c., 
such  as  were  so  common  in  ancient  times,  and  so  necessary 
for  navigators  when  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  practically 
unknown.^    For  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 


<  The  seventh  book  indeed  contains 
a  large  assemblage  of  facts  concerning 
the  nature  of  man,  his  physical  and 
mental  qoalities;  bnt  not  even  an 
attempt  at  anything  like  an  ethno- 
graphical review  of  the  phvsical  pecu- 
Uarities  and  characters  of  the  difftrrent 
varieties  of  mankind.  At  the  same 
time  no  portion  of  Pliny's  work  con- 
tains a  greater  accumalation  of  fables 


authors  who  belonged  to  the  class  of 
trapaSo^oypd^t  or  avowed  collectors  of 
marveUous  tales.  (See  especially  c.  2, 
§§  9-32.) 

'  ui.  2,  §  17.  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 

*  Among  Boman  writers,  besides 
Agrippa,  he  frequently  cites  the  au- 
thority of  Varro,  by  which  name  he 
probably  means  Varro  Atacinus,  not 
the  elder  and  more  celebrated  writer 


and  abeurd  stories,  many  of  them  taken  |   of  the  name.    See  Chapter  XX.  p.  171. 
from  Isigonus  of   Nica)a,  and    other  ' 
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for  Asia,  he  falls  back  for  the  most  part  upon  Greek  writers, 
especially  Timosthenes,  Artemidorus  and  Isidorus,  while  for 
the  more  remote  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  he  chiefly  followed 
Eratosthenes.* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  the  distances  thus  given  by 
Pliny  are  frequently  of  considerable  value,  especially  where 
they  are  measured  along  the  coasts :  while  others  are  of  interest 
in  enabling  us  to  understand  and  reconstruct  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  writers.  But  the  point  that  is  most  remark- 
able throughout,  is  the  want  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Pliny  himself  to  reconcile,  or  even  discuss,  the  discrepancies 
between  them.  Where  he  met  with  divergent  statements,  he 
simply  contents  himself  with  repeating  them,  without  any 
attempt  to  determine  between  them,  or  to  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  one  system  or  the  other.  Strabo  indeed  was  frequently 
compelled  to  do  the  same  thing;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
often  also  exercised  an  independent  judgement,  and  while 
he  in  general  followed  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  whose 
system  he  has  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner,  he 
at  other  times  departed  from  his  views,  and  set  up  a  scheme  of 
his  own,  frequently  indeed  less  correct  than  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  for  which  he  gives  his  reasons,  and  works  out  his 
conclusions  in  an  intelligible  form.  Both  Strabo  and  Era- 
tosthenes had  a  clear  idea  of  what  scientific  geography  ought 
to  be,  however  defective  might  be  their  materials,  and  their 
conclusions  in  consequence  erroneous.  Pliny  on  the  contrary 
had  no  conception  of  scientific  geography  at  all,  and  does  not 
attempt  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the  subject.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  take  the  materials  that  he  found  ready  to 
his  hand,  without  attempting  to  frame  them  into  one  con- 
sistent whole :  and  though  he  has  in  this  manner  occasionally 
preserved  to  us  passages  and  statements  of  much  scientific 
value,  it  has  been  without  any  indication  that  he  himself 
appreciated  their  importance,  or  sought  to  distinguish  them 


9  8cc  vi.  §§  3,  36,  56,  &c 
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from  the  mass  of  miscellaneous  matter  by  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

§  6.  Nowhere  are  these  defects  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  second  book/  in  which  he  gives  a  general  view  of  all  that 
Was  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Meteor- 
ology, a  term  which  they  applied  in  a  much  more  general 
sense  than  it  is  employed  at  the  present  day,  as  including  all 
that  was  known  of  the  celestial  bodies,  the  sun,  moon,  and  five 
planets,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  comets  and  falling  stars, 
meteors,  thunder  and  lightning,  the  seasons,  winds,  and  tem- 
pests, as  well  as  volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  With  regard  to 
the  general  questions  concerning  the  earth  itself,  its  position, 
and  relations  to  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  Pliny  acqui- 
esces in  the  system  that  was  generally  received  in  his  day, 
and  had  been  clearly  expounded  by  Posidonius :  he  describes 
briefly  but  correctly  the  courses  of  the  planets,  and  explains 
the  cause  of  the  eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  while  he  bestows  well-merited  praise  upon 
Hipparchus  for  the  astronomical  skill  that  had  enabled  him  to 
predict  eclipses  and  publish  tables  of  them  for  six  hundred 
years  to  come,*  he  censures  him  for  his  excessive,  and  "  almost 
impious  **  daring,  in  attempting  to  catalogue  the  fixed  stars, 
and  determine  the  place  of  each,  so  that  future  astronomers 
might  note  whether  any  changes  really  occurred  in  them.*  He 
applies  the  same  epithet  to  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to 
determine  the  circimiference  of  the  earth,  though  he  admits 


^  The  first  book  ocmtains  only  the 
table  of  contents  of  the  thirtj-six  books 
that  foUow,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Pliny  himself  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
reference  to  the  different  topioit  spe- 
cially treated  of.  It  was  designed  in 
the  first  instance  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor  Titus,  to  whom  the  work  was 
dedicated,  but  would  serve,  as  Pliny 
remarks,  for  the  convenience  of  others 
also  (Prmfat,  §§  32,  33).  He  has 
added  at  the  end  of  the  summary  of 
each  book,  a  list  of  the  authors  from 
whom  it  was  compiled ;  a  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable  addition,  but  it 


must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had  con- 
sulted them  all  in  the  original.  He 
certainly  often  takes  his  racts,  even 
where  he  cites  his  authorities,  at  second 
or  third  hand. 

«  ii.  12.  §  54. 

'  ii.  26,  §  95.  *'  Ideoque  ausus  rem 
etiam  deo  imprdbam,  adnumerare  pos- 
teris  steUas  ac  sidera  ad  nomen  expun- 
gere."  Such  a  censure  seems  the  more 
remarkable  as  oomine  from  one  whose 
creed  was  a  philosophical  pantheism. 
See  the  fine  passage  with  which  ho 
opens  the  ecoond  book. 
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that  his  process  of  reasoning  was  so  ingenions,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  believe  it/  It  was  indeed  (he  says)  generally 
adopted,  though  Hipparchus  had  corrected  it  by  the  addition 
of  about  26,000  stadia.* 

This  strange  incapacity  of  appreciating  the  great  scientific 
conclusions  of  the  Greek  astronomers  who  had  preceded  him 
was  coupled  with  a  ready  and  almost  childish  belief  in  such 
absurd  notions  as  that  of  the  germs  of  all  creatures  falling 
from  the  figures  of  them  impressed  on  the  outer  circle  of  the 
heavens,  and  that  these,  when  they  fell  into  the  sea,  frequently 
became  mingled  together,  and  thus  gave  birth  to  monstrous 
and  unnatural  forms/  On  the  other  hand  he  justly  rejected  the 
popular  notion,  which  appears  to  have  been  current  in  his  day, 
of  the  astrological  influences  of  the  stars  upon  the  human  race, 
or  that  every  man  had  his  star,  associated  with  him  from  his 
birth,  and  that  each  falling  star  marked  the  decease  of  the 
human  being  to  whom  it  belonged/ 

§  7.  Imperfectly  as  Pliny  evidently  understood  the  mathe- 
matical conclusions  of  his  predecessors,  he  at  least  clearly 
comprehended  those  which  had  the  most  immediate  bearing 
upon  geography, — the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  seasons,  the  variation  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night  according  to  the  latitude,  the  appearance  of  certain  stars 
above  the  horizon  from  the  same  cause,  and  so  on.  And  he 
correctly  argues  in  favour  of  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
from  the  manner  in  which  ships,  lights,  and  high  land  dis- 
appear below  the  horizon.^    The  same  thing  is  shown,  he  adds. 


*  iL  108,  f  247.  He  terms  it  ''im- 
prcbum  atuum,  Ternm  ita  sabtili  arga- 
mentatioDe  oompiehensuni,  at  pudeat 
non  credere." 

His  statement  that  it  was  generally 
adopted  (qnem  ennctisprobari  video)  is 
confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  referred  to  by  Vitravins  (de  Archi' 
tectura^  i.  6,  §  9)  as  a  conclusion  uni- 
versally recognized.  The  different 
estimate  formed  by  Posidonius  would 
app(*ar  therefore  to  have  been  either 
overlooked  or  di0crod«ted. 


*  Concerning  the  difficulty  raised  by 
these  words,  see  Chapter  XVIL  p.  3, 
note. 

•ii.8.§7. 

'  ii.  8,  §  28.  '*  Kec  cum  sue  qnoque 
homine  orta  morluntnr,  neo  aliquem 
extingui  decidua  significant."  This  is 
the  first  allusion  I  have  found  to  the 
beautiM  superstition,  of  which  such 
poetical  use  has  been  made  in  the  well- 
known  song  of  Beranger,  *^  Les  ^toilea 
qui  filent." 

•  u.  65,  §  164. 
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by  the  fact  that  certain  stars  and  constellations  are  visible  in 
some  countries  and  not  in  others.  Thos  the  Great  Bear  is  not 
visible  in  the  land  of  the  Troglodytes  (Ethiopia)  or  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Egypty  nor  is  the  bright  star  called  Canopus 
visible  in  Italy  or  the  Euxine,  while  at  Alexandria  it  rises  the 
fourth  part  of  a  sign  above  the  horizon,  but  at  Rhodes  it 
only  just  skirts  it.^  The  Great  Bear  in  like  manner  began 
to  set  at  Rhodes,  and  still  more  at  Alexandria,  while  at  Meroe 
it  was  only  visible  during  a  short  period  of  the  year. 

In  another  passage  he  correctly  describes  the  gradual 
lengthening  of  the  solstitial  day,  from  Meroe  where  the 
longest  day  was  only  12^  hours,  to  fourteen  hours  at  Alex- 
andria, fifteen  in  Italy,  and  seventeen  in  Britain,  where,  he 
adds,  the  lightness  of  the  summer  nights  already  promises 
that  which  is  proved  by  reasoning,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth 
nearest  the  pole  have  six  months  continual  day  in  summer, 
and  in  like  manner  six  months  continual  night  in  winter.^ 
Here  his  reasoning  is  perfectly  sound,  but  when  he  adds  that 
Pytheas  the  Massilian  writes  that  this  is  actually  the  case  in 
Thule,  an  island  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britain,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  either  misconceived  or  misrepresented 
his  authority.^ 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  was  also  the 
case  when  he  cites  from  Onesicritus  and  other  writers  state- 
ments concerning  the  astronomical  appearances  in  India, 
which  are  almost  as  erroneous  as  that  just  quoted  concerning 
Thule.  The  shadow  falling  to  the  south — a  fact  which  can  of 
course  only  occur  within  the  tropics,  and  even  there  for  a  short 


•  ii  70,  §  178. 
>  Ibid.  75,  §  186. 


•  ii  75,  S 187 :  iv.  16,  §  104.  "  Quod 
fieri  in  insula  Thule  Pytheas  Massili- 
eusis  Bcripsit"  See  Chapter  XY. 
Note  H,  p.  618.  Tlie  still  stranger 
assertion  Hiat,  **  according  to  some,** 
the  same  thing  took  place  m  the  island 
of  Mona,  ^'absut  200  miles  from  Ca- 
malodunum,  a  town  of  Britain,"  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  utterly  un- 


critical character  of  Pliny's  mind, 
which  could  think  such  absurdities 
worthy  of  insertion,  without  even  a 
passing  word  of  refutation.  It  seems 
not  impossible  that  this  misconception 
may  have  arisen  from  the  passage  of 
CsBsar  {B,  O.  v.  18),  where,  after  de- 
scribing Mona,  he  speaks  of  the  astro- 
nomical phenomena  reported  to  occur 
in  other  inlands  not  fSar  from  Britain. 
See  Chapter  XIX.  p.  128. 
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period  only,  until  one  approaches  the  equator,  is  stated  to  have 
been  observed  at  Pattala  during  the  stay  of  Alexander's  fleet ; 
and  the  same  statement  is  repeated  concerning  other  places  in 
the  northern  parts  of  India,  known  to  the  Greeks,  all  alike 
outside  the  tropics.  Here  it  appears  more  probable  that  the 
erroneous  or  exaggerated  accounts  were  really  found  by  Pliny 
in  his  original  authorities:'  but  there  are  unfortunately 
abundant  proofs  throughout  his  work  how  careless  he  was  in 
the  use  of  his  materials,  and  how  little  pains  he  took  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  meaning  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  had 
consulted,  and  whose  authority  he  cites.  A  single  passage 
will  sufSciently  exemplify  this. 

§  8.  After  stating  in  accordance  with  the  view  generally 
established  in  his  time,  that  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  a 
complete  belt  of  water,  so  that  the  inhabited  portion  of  it  was 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  he  adds,  that  this  was  no 
longer  a  matter  of  proof  by  argument,  but  had  been  established 
by  direct  investigation.^  ^^From  Gades  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  "  (he  tells  us)  ^'  around  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
the  whole  of  the  west  is  at  the  present  day  well  known  to 
navigators.  The  Northern  Ocean  was  also  navigated  for  the 
greater  part  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus,  his  fleet  having 
coasted  round  Germany  to  the  Cimbrian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  looked  out  upon  a  boundless  sea,  which  was  reported 
to  extend  to  the  region  of  Scythia  and  the  parts  chilled  by 
excess  of  moisture.  For  which  reason  "  (he  observes) ''  it  is  most 
improbable  that  the  sea  should  be  wanting  where  there  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  moisture.'  Beyond  that  again,  the  whole 
coast  firom  the  East,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea,  extending  round 
in  the  same  latitude  to  the  Caspian,  was  navigated  by  the 
Macedonian  fleets  under  the  reign  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  also  many  shores  of  the 


*  Bee  thiB  point  discussed  in  a  note 
to  the  Yovage  of  Nearchus,  Chapter 
Xin.  NoteX  p.  635. 

*  **Nec  arguroentis  hoc  investigun- 


dnm,  sed  jam  experimentis  cognitum,** 
ii.  66,  §  166. 

*  No  further  dcTelopment  is  found 
in  Pliny  of  thid  strange  speculation. 
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ocean  have  been  explored,  and  but  little  is  wanting  for  the 
whole  of  the  north  on  both  sides  to  have  been  yisited  by  navi- 
gators. But  as  if  to  leave  no  room  for  conjecture,  the  Palus 
Maeotis  affords  a  strong  argument  [of  the  proximity  of  such  a 
sea],  whether  it  be,  as  many  believe,  an  inlet  of  the  ocean,  or 
a  back-water  (restagnatio),  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land.  On  the  other  side,  beginning  from  Gades  on  the  west, 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  coast  around  Mauretania  is  at  the 
present  day  frequented  by  navigators.  The  greater  part  of 
this  southern  sea  and  of  the  eastern  coast  was  made  known  by 
the  victories  of  Alexander,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Gulf,  in 
which,  when  Caius  Caesar  the  son  of  Augustus  held  the  com- 
mand, portions  of  wrecks  are  said  to  have  been  recognized  as 
derived  from  ships  of  Spanish  origin.  And  while  the  power  of 
Carthage  was  at  its  height,  Hanno  made  the  passage  round 
from  Gades  to  the  borders  of  Arabia,  and  left  a  written  account 
of  his  voyage ;  as  did  also  Himilco,  who  was  sent  out  at  the 
same  time  to  explore  the  outer  coasts  of  Europe.*  Moreover 
Cornelius  Nepos  states  that  within  his  own  time  a  certain 
Eudoxus,  seeking  to  escape  from  king  [Ptolemy]  Lathyrus,  set 
out  from  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  accomplished  the  passage  to 
Gades,  and  long  before  him  CsbIIus  Antipater  asserts  that  he 
had  seen  a  merchant  who  had  sailed  from  Spain  to  Ethiopia 
for  the  sake  of  trade."  He  then  repeats  the  story  told  by 
Cornelius  Nepos  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  driven  by  storms 
round  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the  coast  of 
Germany.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  stronger  instance  of  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  Pliny  raked  together  his  materials, 
or  of  the  total  want  of  critical  judgement,  or  even  common 
accuracy  with  which  he  made  use  of  them.    We  have  already 


'  This  is  the  first  mention  we  find  of 
the  Toyage  of  Himilco,  and  the  only 
notice  of  it  that  occurs  in  Pliny,  thougn 
his  name,  as  weU  as  that  of  Hanno,  is 
found  in  the  liat  of  his  authorities  for 


the  book.     The   subject  will  \ye  dis-      XXIII.  p.  364.  S 


cussed  when  we  come  to  the  work  of 
Avienus,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  knowledge  we  possess  con- 
cerning it. 

'  ii.  67,  §§  ^57-170.    See  Chapter 
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seen  what  was  the  real  extent  of  the  exploration  of  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  under  Augustus ;  but  on  this  point  at  least 
Pliny  only  reflected  the  popular  impression  of  his  time,  con- 
firmed by  the  statement  of  Augustus  himself.^  With  regard 
to  the  alleged  voyage  of  the  Macedonians  firom  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  we  have  also  seen  what  was  the  real 
foundation  of  the  story,  and  how  carefully  Strabo  distinguishes 
the  assertion  of  Patrocles  that  it  was  posstbley  firom  the  popular 
idea  that  it  had  been  actually  accomplished.  In  like  manner 
the  statements  concerning  the  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Eudoxus 
are  altogether  perverted  and  misinterpreted ;  while  the  story 
of  the  Indians  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  most  be  in  great  part^ 
if  not  altogether,  a  fiction,  and  the  supposed  discovery  of  the 
figure-heads  of  Spanish  ships  in  the  Bed  Sea  recalls  the  similar 
tale  told  by  Eudoxus,  of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  repetition. 
The  strange  argument  derived  from  the  supposed  proximity  of 
the  Palus  Maeotis,  is  one  of  those  curious  instances  of  subtle 
arguments  based  upon  no  foundation  at  all,  which  are  not  un- 
commonly found  in  the  later  Greek  writers.  But  it  is  singular 
that  Pliny  did  not  see  how  completely  this  hypothesis  was  at 
variance  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Tanids  flowed  into 
the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  with  his  own  statement  that  it  had 
its  sources  in  the  Bhipaean  Mountains,  far  to  the  north  of 
that  sea.* 

§  9.  The  notices  collected  by  Pliny  concerning  earthquakes, 
volcanic  eruptions,  and  other  physical  phenomena,  are  not 
without  value,  some  of  his  facts  being  otherwise  unknown. 
But  his  philosophical  remarks  and  conclusions  are  of  the  most 
futile  character,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  the  sagacious  observa^ 
tion  of  Strabo,  who  pointed  out  the  obvious  signs  of  volcanic 
action  in  countries  where  no  outbreaks  of  the  kind  had  been 
recorded,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
important  part  borne  by  these  forces  in  remodelling  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

*  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  190.  •  iv.  12,  §  7S. 
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With  regard  to  the  height  of  mountains — an  important  branch 
of  physical  geography  generally  neglected  by  ancient  writers 
— he  quotes  the  statement  of  Dicaearchus,  that  Pelion,  which 
was  the  highest  mountain  he  had  measured,  did  not  exceed 
1250  paces  (6250  feet)  in  perpendicular  altitude;  but  adds 
that  some  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps  rose  with  a  con- 
tinuous slope  for  a  distance  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles.^ 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  elevation  of  Mount  Haemus  as 
attaining  to  six  Boman  miles.'  But  probably  he  does  not  in 
either  case  mean  to  represent  this  as  the  perpendicular  alti* 
tude.^  It  would  be  curious  to  know  on  what  foundation  a 
writer  named  Fabianus  (whom  he  cites  as  his  authority)  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  was 
fifteen  stadia.^ 

§  10.  Pliny  concludes  his  second  book  with  a  discussion  of 
the  various  measurements  that  had  been  given  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  earth.  Adopting, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  general  conclusion  of  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers, that  this  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  so  as 
to  constitute  in  fact  a  great  island,  he  adopted  also  their  view^ 
that  its  greatest  length  &om  east  to  west  much  exceeded  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  In  repeating  the  estimates  that 
had  been  formed  of  its  dimensions,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 


*  ii.  65,  §  162. 

*  iv.  11,  {41.  It  is  more  Btrange 
that  he  should  describe  8aooe,  the 
central  peak  of  Samothraoe,  which  is 
really  only  5240  feet  high,  and  far 
inferior  to  the  neigbbonring  Athos,  as 
Un  miUs  in  height    Ibid.  12,  {  73. 

'  Tills  appears  to  me  certainly  to  be 
the  natnral  oonstruoti6n  of  the  first 
passage,  where  he  says :  "  Mihi  incerta 
hiBo  videtiu*  conjectatio,  hand  ignaro 
quoedam  Alpium  vertices  longo  traotn 
neo  breviore  quinqnaginta  millium 
passaum  adsurgere.  Bat  the  words 
naTe  been  fireqnently  nnderstood  as 
implying  that  this  was  their  actual 
height,  or  perpendicular  elevation ;  an 
absurdity  that  we  have  no  right  to 

VOL.  n. 


force  upon  our  author,  when  bis  words 
will  fairly  admit  of  another  meaning. 

*  **Alti8Stmum  mare  xv  stadionim 
Fabianus  tradit"  ii.  102,  §  22a  This 
Fabianus  is  doubtless  the  same  author 
whom  he  quotes  in  one  of  his  latest 
books  under  the  name  of  Papirius 
Fabianus,  and  terms  "nature  rerum 
peritissimus  '*  (zxxvi  15,  §  125).  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  elder  raieca,  and 
published  many  works  of  a  philo- 
sophical, as  well  as  others  of  a  rhe- 
torical character.  Posidonius,  as  we 
have  seen,  estimated  the  greatest  depth 
of  the  Mediterranean  at  1000  futhoms, 
equal  to  ten  stadia.  (See  Chapter 
XVm.  p.  98.) 
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altogether  omits  those  given  by  Eratosthenes,  which  are  so 
fiilly  discussed  by  Strabo,  and  contents  himself  with  giving 
the  statements  of  Artemidonis,  and  comparing  with  them 
those  of  Isidoms.'  The  former  have  been  already  fully  dis- 
cnssed**  The  value  of  Isidorus  as  an  authority  we  have  no 
means  of  estimating:  and  Pliny  merely  gives  his  general 
results,  without  any  details  of  the  calculation  on  which  they 
were  founded.  It  appears  that  he  estimated  the  total  length 
of  the  world  from  India  to  Gades  at  9818  Boman  miles, 
(78,544  stadia),  while  Artemidorus  made  it  only  8568  miles,  or 
68,545  stadia:  while  in  regard  to  its  breadth,  he  made  an 
addition  of  not  less  than  1250  miles  to  the  north,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tanais  to  the  parallel  of  Thul^,  a  proceeding 
that  is  justly  censured  by  Pliny  as  a  mere  conjecture,^  but  he 
adds  that  the  extent  of  tiie  territory  occupied  by  the  Sarma- 
tians  towards  the  north  was  undoubtedly  very  great." 

He  concludes  with  referring  to  the  measurement  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  by  Eratosthenes ;  but  cannot  refrain 
from  adding  a  foolish  story,  which  he  himself  discredits,  of  a 
certain  Dionysodorus,  a  mathematician  of  Melos,  in  whose  tomb 
was  found  a  letter  stating  that  after  his  death  he  had  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  distance  was 
42,000  stadia.  (I)*  As  this  would  be  the  radius  corresponding 
(in  round  numbers)  to  a  circumference  of  252,000  stadia — it  is 
evident  that  the  fiction  was  invented  in  order  to  support  the 
received  calculation  of  this  measurement.    It  seems  not  im- 


•  This  Isidorus  is  probably  identioal 
with  the  aaUior  of  the  little  work  (Srath 
ftol  llapSueot)  stiU  extant  under  the  name 
of  Udoms  of  Gharsx,  bat  the  state- 
ments in  question  mnst  have  been 
taken  from  another  work.  See  Chapter 
XX.  p.  164. 

•  See  Chapter  XYUI.  p.  64. 

'  **  Qa»  conieotora  dlTinationis  esL" 
ii.  108,  §  246.  It  is  evident  that  Isldoros 
followed  the  same  general  view  as  Era- 
tosthenes, in  thus  carrying  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  fiir  to  the  north,  to  cor* 
respond  wttii  the  assumed  latitude  of 


Thnle.  But  his  addition  is  so  large  as 
to  be  unintelligible,  if  the  figures  given 
by  Pliny  are  correct. 

'  He  seems  eyen  to  think  that  it 
might  not  be  less  extensive  than  the 
estimate  given  by  Isidorus — **  Ego  non 
minore  quam  pioxime  dicto  spatio,  Sar- 
matarum  fines  nosoi  intelligo/*  Le.  In 
adopting  this  view  he  must  have  en- 
tirely forgotten  his  own  argument  for 
the  proximity  of  the  Palus  Mnotia  to 
the  Northern  Ocean. 

•  ii.  109,  §  248. 
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probable  that  the  statement  as  to  the  distance  had  really  been 
made  by  Dionysodorus,  and  the  story  afterwards  perverted 
into  the  strange  form  in  which  it  is  repeated  by  Pliny. 


Seotion  2. — Descriptive  Geography. 

§  1.  Pliny  next  proceeds  to  the  detailed  description  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  world.  Here  he  follows  an  order 
different  from  that  of  Mela,  but  sksarcely  less  inconvenient. 
Beginning  from  the  Stxait  of  Gades  (as  he  calls  that  of  Gib- 
raltar) he  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
describing  the  parts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  adjoining  that  sea ; 
then  the  western  portions  of  Italy,  down  to  the  Bruttian  Pro- 
montory and  Locri ;  affcer  which  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  all 
the  islands  in  this  western  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
including  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily :  then  he  returns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  describing  the  eastern  portions  of 
Italy,  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Yenetia,  and  in  connection  with 
these  the  Alpine  nations,  including  the  Bhaetians  and  Vinde- 
licians.  Thence  he  descends  along  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  through  Libumia  and  Dalmatia,  both  of  which  he 
includes  in  lUyricum,  to  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory,  which 
he  considers  as  the  limit  of  the  second  section  of  southern 
Europe :  ^  he  then  adds  a  brief  account  of  the  provinces  of  the 
interior,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Moesia.  and  notices  a  few  of 
the  islands  on  the  Illyrian  coast.  The  fourth  book  begins  with 
a  long  and  detailed,  but  extremely  unsatisfactory,  description 


*  Here  he  is  certainly  following  a 
kind  of  geoeraphical  arrangement ;  for 
be  begins  with  telling  us  that  the  sea 
indents  Earope  witii  many  recesses, 
bnt  espedaUy  with  four  principal  golfs 
(sinos),  iii.  1,  §  5.  The  first  of  these 
he  conoeiTes  as  extending  from  the 
promontory  of  Calpe  in  Spain  to  that 
of  Locri  (Leucopetra)  in  Italy;  the 
second,  from  tbe  same  promontory  to 
that  of  Acrocorannia;  and  the  third, 


from  thence  to  the  Hellespont.  "  Ter- 
tins  EuropsB  sinns  Acrooerauniis  in- 
dpit  montibns,  finitur  Hellesponto." 
In  what  sense  the  term  ** sinns" 
can  poesibljT  be  applied  to  this  portion 
of  the  Mediterranean  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive.  Had  he  taken  either  of 
the  southern  promontories  of  the  Pe- 
loponnese  it  would  have  furnished 
something  like  a  natural  limit 

2  c  2 
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of  Greece,  followed  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  Helles- 
pont :  then  follows  a  very  long  and  minute  enumeration  of  the 
Greek  islands ;  after  which  he  returns  to  Thrace,  describing 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining  nations,  the  QetBd 
and  Scythians,  as  far  as  the  Falus  Mseotis  and  the  Tanajs,  in 
connection  with  which  he  repeats  the  fable  of  the  Bhipsean 
Mountains  and  the  Hyperboreans.  Thence  he  crosses  these 
mountains' — ^which  he  evidently  pictured  to  himself  as  a  range 
running  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and  bounding  the  European 
Scythians  to  the  north — ^to  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  follows  these  westward  back  to  Grades.  His  notices  of  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  Northern  Ocean  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  few  and  scanty,  and  even  those  of  Grermany 
singularly  meagre.  The  same  is  the  case  also  with  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  he  next  mentions,  while  he  is  of  course  able  to 
give  a  copious  list  of  the  towns  and  tribes  of  the  external  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  and  Spain,  as  he  returns  along  their  coasts  to 
Grades  and  the  Straits  from  whence  he  set  out. 

§  2.  There  was  doubtless  no  province  of  the  Boman  Empire 
with  which  Pliny  was  more  familiar,  or  concerning  which  he 
had  better  means  of  information,  than  Spain,  in  which  he  had 
himself  filled  the  ofBce  of  Procurator,  or  civil  governor.'  But 
for  that  very  reason  we  are  the  more  struck  with  the  extremely 
imperfect  character  of  the  description  he  has  left  us,  considered 
in  a  geographical  }K)int  of  view.  In  fact,  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  given  us  any  geographical  account  of  it  at  all ;  a 
deficiency  the  more  striking  as  the  strange  manner  in  which 
he  has,  by  the  arrangement  already  explained,  divided  it  into 
two  portions,  rendered  it  particularly  necessary  to  give  a  good 


*  This  is  hiB  own  exprearion:  *'  Eze- 
nndum  deinde  est,  at  extern  Enropo 
dicantur,  tratugreuiique  BipJuBotmon- 
te»  littufl  Ooeani  aeptemtrionaliB  .  .  . 
legeDdnm.**  W.  18,  §  94.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  visionary  monn* 
tains  bad  as  definite  a  place  in  Pliny*8 
oonception  of  the  geography  of  Eniope 
as  the  Alps  or  the  Ba&an. 


'  See  above,  p.  872.  The  ezaet  date 
and  duration  of  his  government  is  nn- 
oertain.  But  he  appears  not  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  tul  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, about  A.D.  78. 

No  allusion  is  found  in  his  work  to 
his  having  anv  special  sources  of  in- 
formation on  this  aooonnt 
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general  outline  of  the  whole.  But  such  an  outline  is  wholly 
wanting.  The  whole  country  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  been 
completely  brought  under  the  Boman  system  of  adminisixation, 
and  had  been  divided  for  administrative  and  judicial  purposes 
into  districts  (conventus  juridici)i  each  of  which  had  its  chief 
town  or  capital^  to  which  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  native 
tribes  were  subject.  This  division  has  been  made  by  Pliny  (in 
this  as  in  many  other  cases)  the  basis  of  his  description,  and 
such  a  choice  was  well  adapted  for  a  mere  statistical  enumera- 
tion of  the  names  of  places,  which  is  in  &ct  for  the  most  part 
all  that  he  has  given  us,  accompanied  with  a  notice  of  the 
municipal  condition  of  those  which  possessed  any  peculiar 
privileges,  as  colonies,  municipalities  of  Boman  citizens,  &c 
All  this  affords  excellent  material  for  the  political  statistics  of 
the  Boman  Empire,  and  the  great  number  of  names  that  he 
enumerates  is  of  use  to  the  topographer  in  modem  times,  who 
is  often  enabled  to  identify  them  without  any  geographical 
indications  firom  their  being  still  preserved  in  very  little  altered 
form.^  Nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  briefly,  with  regard  to  all 
the  great  rivers  of  the  peninsula —the  Iberus,  Durius,  Tagus, 
Beetis,  &c — both  where  they  take  their  rise  and  the  nations  or 
cities  by  which  they  flow.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine these  separate  notices,  or  to  show  the  connection  and 
boundaries  of  the  river-systems  of  Spain ;  while  of  its  moun- 
tain chains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pyrenees,  he  has  given 
us  no  particulars  at  all.  Imperfect  as  were  the  notions  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  they  were  decidedly  superior  to  those  which  are 
furnished  us  by  Pliny,  though  the  latter  had  far  ampler  mate- 
rials for  the  topographical  and  detailed  description  of  the 


*  The  copious  lists  given  by  Pliny  of 
the  cities  aud  '^popali**  of  Spain  are 
examined  and  compared  with  those 
famished  by  other  authors,  by  M. 
Heiss  {Dewsription  Ghi^rdle  de$  Man- 
nates  AnHqftM  de  VE$pagnej  4to  Paris, 
1870),  whose  work,  in  ooujunction  with 
that  of  M.  Hubner,  published  in  1869, 


forming  the  second  Tolume  of  the  new 
CorpuB  Irucriptionvm  Latinarum,  and 
containing  the  inscriptions  found  in 
Spain,  has  for  the  first  time  placed  the 
comparative  geography  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula  on  a  securely  established 
footing. 
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country.  Even  these  he  has  presented  to  ns  in  so  crade  a  form, 
and  so  ill-arranged,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  represent  on  a  map  this  mass  of  incoherent  and  often  con- 
tradictory details. 

One  of  the  few  points  in  which  he  shows  a  knowledge  of 
the  peninsula  in  advance  of  that  of  Strabo,  is  in  regard  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  he  rightly  conceived  as  having  their  direction 
firom  east  to  north-west,'  instead  of  from  south  to  north,  and 
thus  rendering  the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula  shorter  than 
the  southern  or  that  facing  the  Mediterranean.  He  is  also  the 
first  author  who  attaches  due  importance  to  the  projection 
formed  on  the  west  coast  by  the  great  headland  north  of 
Lisbon,  now  known  as  Cabo  da  Boca,  or  the  Bock  of  Lisbon ; 
though  he  has  Mien  into  a  strange  confusion  by  supposing 
this  to  have  been  the  headland  called  by  Greek  writers 
Artabrum,*  At  the  same  time  he  exaggerates  the  case  where 
he  makes  it  the  limit  between  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
and  reduces  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent),  which 
had  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  with  all  the  earlier 
geographers,  to  a  merely  secondary  position. 

§  3.  With  Gaul  his  acquaintance  is  far  less  complete ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  province  of  Grallia  Narbonensis  facing  the 


*  "Ipsa  Pyreimi  jnga  ab  exoita 
nquinoctiali  fnsa  in  oocasam  bnuDAlem. 
breWores  latere  septentrionali  quam 
meridiano  Hiapanias  fkoiunt.'*  iv.  20» 
§110. 

'  Mela  first  mentiona  thia  promon- 
toiy  under  the  name  of  Magnom  (iii.  1, 
§  7).  Pliny  says  of  it :  '*  ezcnrrit  de- 
inde  in  altam  yaato  conrn  promon- 
torium,  qnod  aliqni  ArtRbmm  appella- 
vere,  alii  Magnum,  multi  OlisiponenBe, 
ab  oppido,  terras,  maria,  ocelum  dia- 
criminana  "  (iT.  21,  §  113).  No  doubt 
can  exist  aa  to  the  promontory  of  whieh 
he  means  to  speak,  from  the  last  name 
applied  to  it.  as  well  as  from  his  placing 
it  south  of  the  Durius  (Doujo).  But 
it  seems  almost  oertain'  that  he  has 
errooeoDsly  applied  to  it  what  Artemi« 
dorua  said  of  the  Artabnin  Promontory 


(Cape  Finisterre,  the  Kerium  of  Strabo, 
to  which  Pliny  in  common  with  Mela 
gives  the  name  of  Gelticum).  The 
words  whioh  foUow:  *'Illo  finitur 
HispaniA  latus  et  a  drcuitu  ejus  incipit 
irons :  septentrio  hinc  ooeanusque  Gal- 
licus,  oooaans  illino  et  ooeanus  Atlan- 
tious,"  are  certainly  applicable  only  to 
Gape  Finisterre.  There  is  evidently 
some  great  confusion  in  the  matter,  but 
in  the  absence  of  the  earlier  autho- 
rities it  is  impossible  to  sav  with  cer^ 
tainty  how  much  is  the  fault  of  Plinv 
and  what  may  be  due  to  the  Greek 
writers.  At  the  same  time,  with  his 
improved  means  of  information,  he 
ought  in  any  case  to  have  rectified 
their  errors  and  cleared  up  the  question, 
which  he  has  not  done. 
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Mediterranean,  which  is  on  the  whole  well  described,  though 
as  usual  wanting  in  clearness  of  arrangement.  But  here  both 
the  names  of  the  principal  tribes,  and  of  the  large  towns  that 
had  grown  up  under  the  long  continued  Boman  rule,  were  so 
well  known,  that  it  was  of  little  consequence  in  what  order 
they  were  mentioned.  Yet  we  miss  even  here  the  description 
of  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  coast  and  the  vast  marshes 
and  lagunes  formed  by  the  Bhone  and  other  rivers,  which 
constitute  so  remarkable  a  physical  feature  of  this  portion 
of  Gkiul.  Of  the  proyince  generally  he  tells  us  that  in  its 
productions  and  culture,  as  well  as  the  civilization  and  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  become  rather  a  part  of  Italy  than  a 
province.^ 

.  Of  the  remainder  of  Gaul,  or  the  provinces  verging  on  the 
Ocean,  he  disposes  in  a  very  summary  manner.  After  briefly 
indicating  the  division  into  three  provinces,  or  rather  into 
three  nations — ^the  Belgae,  Celt®,  and  Aquitani — ^in  which  he 
follows  the  divisions  marked  out  by  CsBsar  rather  than  those 
of  the  Boman  provinces  of  his  day,  though  he  appears  to 
regard  them  as  identical — ^he  proceeds  simply  to  enumerate 
the  ^^populi,"  tribes  or  districts,  included  in  each  division. 
Of  these  he  furnishes  us  with  a  very  complete  list,  including 
all  those  mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  a  considerable  number 
more,  the  names  of  which  he  probably  derived  from  Agrippa, 
whose  personal  administration  of  Gaul  must  have  given  him  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  country.  But  beyond  this 
bare  list  of  names  Pliny  gives  us  no  information  at  all.  He 
hardly  mentions  even  any  of  the  towns,  some  of  which  had 
certainly  in  his  time  attained  to  considerable  importance ;  and 
none  of  the  rivers,  except  those  which  in  his  day,  like  the 


'  ''Agzomm  cnltu,  Yiromm  mo- 
mmqae  dignatione,  ampUtudine  opmn, 
nulli  proTinciarum  poetferenda,  brevi- 
tetque  Italia  verius  qiiam  pTovinoia" 
(iii.  4,  §  31).  He  describes  this  pro- 
▼inoe  as  bounded  on  the  north,  and 
separated  from  the  other  provinces  of 


Gaul  hj  the  Mons  Cebenna  and  the 
Jura.  It  would  thus  include  the  Hel- 
vetians; though  Pliny  himself  enume- 
rates that  people  in  Gallia  Belgioa  (iv. 
17,  §  106),  to  which  they  were  certainly 
annexed  fur  administrative  purposes. 
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fieqnana  and  Ganmmay  formed  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vinces, with  the  single  exception  of  the  Loire  (Ligeris),  which 
he  terms  ^  flumen  clamm/'  ®  but  without  giving  us  any  par- 
ticulars as  to  its  origin  or  course.*  Almost  the  only  point  of  a 
strictly  geographical  character  which  he  condescends  to  notice 
is  the  projection  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne^  occupied  by  the 
Osismiiy  which  he  describes  as  running  out  into  the  Ocean,  so 
that  its  circuit  was  not  less  than  625  Boman  miles,  though  the 
breadth  of  the  neck  or  isthmus  joining  it  to  the  mainland  was 
only  125  miles.  But  even  here  the  manner  in  which  this 
statement  is  introduced  is  such  as  would  be  unintelligible, 
were  we  not  able  to  compare  it  with  other  authorities,^  and 
acquainted'  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.^  It  is  strange  also 
that  he  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  Armorica,  which  as  we 
have  seen  was  in  use  in  Csesar's  time  as  a  general  appellation 
for  the  nations  of  Bretagne,  to  the  Aquitanians  of  the  south- 
west." 

§  4.  Pliny's  account  of  Italy  is  unquestionably  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  work,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  a  characteristic  example  of  its 
principal  defects.  He  appears  indeed  at  first  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  his  subject,  and  breaks  out  into  an  enthusiastic 
panegyric  upon  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country,  which 
recalls  the  well-known  passage  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil.' 
He  apologizes  at  the  same  time  for  the  imperfect  manner  in 
which  he  is  compelled  to  treat  so  attractive  a  theme,  and  to 
run  over  in  a  cursory  way  what  would  be  a  subject  for  volumes. 
But  having  said  this,  he  lapses  at  once  into  a  mere  enumeration 
of  names,  resembling  that  which  he  has  given  us  for  Gaul  and 


■  iv.l8,S107. 

*  He  however  mentions  the  Aniru, 
Isara  and  Dmentia,  aa  tribntariee  of 
tbo  Rhone :  which  he  deacribes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  province,  iii 
4.  §33. 

>  iv.  18,  §  107.  He  terms  it  **  penin- 
snlam  speciatiorem  excurrentem  in 
Oceannm  a  fine  Osismiorum.'* 


» 


'  ''IndeadPyrennimontisexonrsnm 
Aqnitanica,  Aremorica  ante  dicta  **  (iv. 
17,  §  105).  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  he  here  means  the  same  name 
with  the  Armoricans  of  Cffisar,  and 
that  he  has  erroneously  transferred  the 
name  to  a  different  part  of  Ganl. 

»  PUn.  H.  N.  iu.  5,  §§  39-42.  Com- 
pare  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  136-176. 
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Spain.  Here  agaiiiy  as  might  be  expected,  he  had  excellent 
materials,  his  description  of  Italy  being  based  (as  he  himself 
tells  ns)  upon  the  official  record  of  Augustus,  when  he  divided 
Italy  into  eleven  '^ regions":  an  administratiYe  division  of 
which  we  learn  the  particulars  only  from  Pliny,  though  it 
continued  in  use  for  official  purposes  down  to  the  time  of 
Constantino.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  lists  of  the 
towns  or  communities  included  in  each  region  were  taken  from 
the  same  official  source,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as 
authentic,  except  in  so  far  as  their  names  may  have  been 
disfigured  by  copyists.  But  such  a  document  was  of  course 
originaUy  intended  as  a  statistical,  not  a  geographical,  survey ; 
and  though  Pliny  has  so  far  departed  from  it,  as  to  describe 
the  regions  in  geographical  order,  beginning  with  Liguria, 
and  ending  with  Yenetia  and  Istria,  and  even  in  the  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  towns,  to  follow  as  far  as  possible  the  lines 
of  seaKX)ast,  he  has  hardly  attempted  to  give  anything  like  a 
real  geographical  description,  either  of  the  peninsula  itself,  or 
of  the  several  portions  of  it.' 

§  5.  Even  his  notice  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines — 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula,  which  determines  its  whole 
configuration,  is  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  convey  scarcely 
any  information,*  and  is  very  far  inferior  to  the  clear  and 
characteristic  sketch  given  by  Strabo.    With  regard  to  the 


*  See  Maiquardf  8  Handbuch  der 
Bdmuehen  AUerihSmer,  yoL  iii  part  1, 
pp.  67-e4. 

*  He  has  himflelf  described  to  us  in 
this  instance  the  course  that  he  has 
pursued.  **Qaa  in  re  pnefari  neces- 
aarinm  est,  auctorem  nos  Dimm  Augus- 
tum  secuturoSf  descriptionemqne  ab  eo 
fiictam  Italic  totiua  in  regiones  zi  sed 
ordine  eo,  qui  littorum  traotu  fiet ;  ur- 
bium  quidem  vicinitates  ordinatione 
utique  prepostera  servari  non  posse; 
itaque  interiori  in  parte  digestionem 
in  litteras  ejusdem  nos  secuturos,  oolo- 
niunun  mentione  signata  quas  iUe  in 
CO  piodidit  numeru.     iii.  5,  §  46. 

*  Alter  describing  the  coast  of  Li- 


guria from  the  Yams  to  the  Macra,  he 
adds :  **  A  tergo  autem  supra  dictorum 
omnium  Apenninus  mens  Italise  am- 
plissimus,  perpetuis  jugis  ab  Alpibus 
tendons  ad  Siculum  fretum"  (iii  5, 
§48).  This  is  literaUy  aU  that  he  tells 
us  concerning  the  position  or  direction 
of  this  celebrated  chain. 

He  does  not  even  fix  the  point  where 
the  Alps  ended  and  the  Apennines 
began,  though  it  would  appear  inci- 
dentaUy  {in.  19,  §  132)  that  he  accepted 
the  received  view,  adopted  also  by 
Strabo,  which  placed  the  point  of 
junction  at  Yada  Sabbata  (Vado  near 
Bavona). 
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northern  provinoes  of  Italy  again,  he  has  wholly  failed  to  give 
us  any  distinct  account  of  the  great  yalley,  or  rather  plain,  of 
the  Foy  with  its  broad  extent  of  alluvial  land,  and  the  two 
mountain  chains  bounding  it  on  either  side  like  two  great 
lines  of  rampart — ^a  natural  picture  which  one  would  have 
thought  no  one  looking  at  it  with  an  observant  eye  could 
have  failed  to  seize.  He  has,  however,  given  us  a  detailed 
description  of  the  river  Padus  itself,  from  its  sources  in  the 
Mons  Yesulus  (Monte  Yiso),  which  he  calls  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Alps,^  to  its  mouths  in  the  Adriatic,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  some  interesting  particulars,  not  to  be  found  else- 
where.^ He  has  also  enumerated  correctly  its  principal 
affluents  firom  both  sides:  and  in  another  passage  has  con- 
nected those  on  the  Alpine  side  with  the  lakes  firom  which  they 
flow.*  The  importance  of  this  great  river  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view  was  indeed  enhanced  in  the  time  of  Pliny  by 
its  having  been  adopted  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  through- 
out its  whole  course  between  the  Begions  into  which  Northern 
Italy  was  divided:  Gallia  Transpadana  and  Yenetia  on  the 
north,  Liguria  and  Grallia  Cispadana  on  the  south. 

Of  the  Tiber  in  like  manner  he  has  given  us  a  copious 
account,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected  from  its  special 
interest  to  an  inhabitant  of  Bome.  But  he  contents  himself 
on  the  other  hand  with  a  bare  mention  of  the  Amo,  as  flowing 
by  Florence  ^ :  and  notices  in  an  equally  cursory  manner  the 
liris  (Grarigliano)  and  the  Yultumus.     In  like  manner  his 


7  **Padii8  a  gremio  Yesoli  montia 
oelfliBaimiim  in  eaoYunen  Alpictm  elati 
.  .  .  profliienB.''  The  notion  that  the 
Monte  Yiao  waa  the  highest  sommit  of 
the  AlpB  continned  to  he  entertained 
down  to  a  late  period,  and  is  not  sur- 
prising, on  acoonnt  of  the  prominent 
position  it  assumes,  when  viewed  from 
the  plains  of  Italy.  In  like  manner 
the  Ganigou  was  long  supposed  to  he 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Pyrenees. 

•iii.l5,§118. 

•  **Adduam  Larius,  Ticinum  Ver- 
banus,  Mincium  Benaous,  OUium  Bebi- 


nus,  Lamhrum  Eupilis."  iii  19,  S  181. 
It  appears  at  first  strange  that  while  he 
menbons  the  Lago  d'lseo  (Sebinus), 
and  eren  the  Uttle  Lago  di  Pasiano 
(Eupilis),  he  has  omitted  the  much 
more  important  Lake  of  Lugano,  but 
the  reason  doubtless  is  that  this  lake 
does  not  give  rise  to  a  separate  river, 
ito  waters  being  carried  off  by  a  abort 
oourse  into  the  Lago  Maggiore  (Yer- 
banus). 

>  '*  Florentini  prsefluenti  Amo  appo- 
siti."    iii.  5,  §52. 
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account  of  Campania,  thongh  ushered  in  with  a  rhetorical 
flourish  in  praise  of  its  fertility,  contains  in  reality  no 
description  of  the  peculiar  natural  conformation  of  the  pro- 
yince,  of  the  Yolcanic  phenomena  with  which  it  had  so  long 
been  associated,  or  even  of  the  beautiful  gulf  which  had  not 
yet  been  disfigured  by  the  eruptions  of  Vesuyius.^ 

§  6.  Altogether  it  must  be  said  that  although  his  description 
of  Italy — ^if  this  term  can  be  applied  at  all  to  the  bare 
catalogue  of  names  which  he  has  furnished  us — supplies  useful 
materials  to  the  topographer  firom  the  great  number  of  such 
names  that  he  has  brought  together,  and  firom  the  certainty 
that  these  are  in  the  main  authentic,  and  correctly  assigned  to 
their  respective  Begions,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
compile  one  which  should  throw  less  light  upon  the  real 
geography  of  the  peninsula.  Nor  is  it  more  satisfactory  in  its 
relation  to  historical  geography.  It  was  impossible  indeed  to 
ignore  altogether  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  this 
respect :  the  tribes  and  nations  that  had  passed  away,  or  been 
replaced  by  others,  and  the  towns  that  had  figured  as  im- 
portant cities  in  the  early  ages  of  Bome,  but  which  had  wholly 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  But  these  changes  are 
indicated  so  concisely,  or  so  mixed  up  in  a  confused  mass  with 
others,  that  they  have  seldom  any  real  historical  value.  In 
the  case  of  Latium  itself,  where  so  large  a  number  of  these 
early  towns  had  been  absorbed  by  the  increasing  greatness  of 
Bome,  he  gives  a  list  of  not  less  than  fifty-three  cities  (clara 
oppida),  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  including  places  like 
Antemnae,  CsBnina,  and  Corioli,  which  figure  conspicuously  in 
the  early  !{loman  history,  mixed  up  with  names  utterly  un- 
known, and  probably  derived  only  from  ancient  rituals,  like 
that  of  the  Septimontium  at  Bome.^ 


'  **  Puloherrimns  sinuB,"  as  it  is  jostly 
termed  by  Tacitas,  **  antequam  Yeeu- 
Yiua  mons  ardesoens  faciem  looi  ver- 
teret.**    (Tac  Anndl.  iv.  67.) 

*  iii.  5,  §70.  "  Ita  ex  antique  Latio 
Lui  popnU  ioteriere  sine   vestigiiB." 


The  last  expression  is  no  doubt  not 
intended  to  imply  that  there  were  no 
ruin$  lefli  but  some  of  the  sites  enume- 
rated could  hardly  have  been  uninha- 
bited in  PUny*8  time. 
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At  the  same  time  he  accepts  without  hesitation  the  assertion 
of  an  author  named  Licinius  Mucianus — a  contemporary  of  his 
own — ^that  there  had  once  been  twenty-four  other  towns  on  the 
site  then  occupied  by  the  Pontine  Marshes  ^ :  as  well  as  the 
not  less  astounding  conclusion  that  because  Theophrastus  still 
described  the  insulated  promontory  of  Circeii  (Monte  Circello) 
as  an  island,  and  stated  its  dimensions,  therefore  the  whole  of 
the  intervening  space  by  which  it  was  joined  to  the  mainland 
had  been  ^^ added  to  Italy*'  since  the  year  in  which  that 
author  wrote  *  (u.a  440).  Uncritical  as  this  conclusion  would 
have  been,  had  Theophrastus  really  made  the  statement,  it 
becomes  ten  times  more  so  when  we  find,  from  the  passage 
which  is  still  extant,  that  Theophrastus  said  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  correctly  described  ''the  Circeium"  as  a  lofty  pro- 
montory, uhieh  WM  eaid  by  the  inhabUante  to  hape  been  onee  an 
idandy  but  had  become  united  to  the  mainland  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  riyers.*  This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  of 
the  strange  manner  in  which  Pliny  misconceived  or  mis- 
interpreted the  authorities  he  had  so  diligently  collected. 

§  7.  His  account  of  the  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  and 
Clorsica  is  singularly  meagre.  After  stating  with  tolerable 
correctness  the  length  and  breadth  of  Corsica  and  its  distance 
from  the  mainland  of  Etruria,  he  tells  us  that  it  contained 
eighteen  ''  civitates" — ^meaning  of  course  tribes  or  communities, 
not  cities — ^and  two  colonies,  Mariana  and  Aleria,  the  one 
founded  by  Marius,  the  other  by  Sulla.  And  this  ia  all  I  Not 
a  word  of  its  mountain  ranges,  so  conspicuous  to  any  one  that 
had  sailed  over  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea :  or  of  the  vast  forests  that 


*  *<A  CiroeiB  paliu  Pomptina  est, 
qaem  locum  zxiy  urbinm  ftiiflse 
HnoiBDiu  ter  consal  prodidii,"  iii.  5, 
§  59.  Some  MSB.  have  zzziii.  It  ia 
difficult  to  ondentand  what  miaoonoep- 
tioD  oonld  have  giyen  rise  to  this  itrange 
statement,  no  tnce  of  whidi  is  foimd 
in  any  other  anthority.  The  fact  of 
Mucianns  having  been  three  times 
consul  is  curiously  introduced,  as  if  it 
added  to  his  authority  upon  such  a 


point. 

*  Ibid.  S  58,  **  Theophrastus  .  .  . 
Ciroeiomm  insula  mensuram  posuit 
stadia  octoginta,  in  eo  vdlumine  quod 
scripsit  Nimoro  Atheniensium  magis- 
tratu,  qui  fait  Urbis  nostras  oooooui 
anna  Quidquid  est  ergo  tenarum 
prater  decem  millia  passuum  prope 
ambitus,  adnexnm  insula  post  eum 
annum  aooessit  Italia." 

•  ThoophxBst  Hitt,  Plant  ▼.  8,  §  8. 
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rendered  it  **  shaggy  and  savage/'  as  it  was  forcibly  termed  by 
Theophrastus ' :  or  of  the  wildness  of  its  inhabitants,  resulting 
from  these  physical  peculiarities.  Of  Sardinia  he  tells  us  little 
more.  Though  his  measurements  of  its  dimensions  are  much 
more  accurate  than  those  of  Strabo,  he  giyes  us  no  general  idea 
of  the  country,  and  does  not  even  mention  its  unhealthinesSy  for 
which  it  was  almost  proyerbial  among  the  Bomans  in  his  time.^ 

With  Sicily  he  was  of  course  much  better  acquainted :  and 
here  his  detailed  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  the  island  is  the 
more  interesting,  because  we  have  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring it  with  the  lists  given  by  Cicero  in  his  Yerrine  orations, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  topography  of  the  island.  But  as  usual  he 
giyes  us  little  more,  and  even  his  passing  allusions  to  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  ^tna  and  the  Julian.  Islands,  which 
he  could  not  well  ignore  altogether,  are  as  meagre  as  possible. 
At  the  same  time  he  enumerates  the  names  of  all  the  smaller 
islands  near  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  many  of  them  mere 
rocks,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice.  Nor  has  this  list  even  the 
merit  of  accuracy,  for  in  two  instances  he  inserts  the  same 
island  twice  over  :  one  as  Planaria,  and  again  as  Planasia :  the 
other  under  the  two  different  names  of  Osteodes  and  IJstica, 
both  of  which  unquestionably  refer  to  the  same  island.* 

§  8.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  particulars  that 
he  has  left  us  concerning  the  other  countries  of  Europe  that 
were  in  his  time  subject  to  the  Boman  Empire.  Those  that  had 
been  long  reduced  under  the  usual  form  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration, as  was  the  case  with  lUyricum  and  Dalmatia,  furnished 
him  with  statistical  details  similar  to  those  of  Gaul  and  Spain ; 


'  ircuray  rV  y^^oy  tturtlay  icat  &ffirtp 
irypuofUniif  if  6Kg,  Hut  FlanL  v.  8, 
§2. 

*  Thua  Mela  tenxifl  it  "fertiliB  et  soU 
quam  ooeli  melioris,  atqnA  nt  fodcnnda 
ita  pene  pestilens  '*  (u.  7,  §  128)  and 
Martial  uses  its  name  as  the  very  type 
of  a  deadly  climate  (**  in  medio  Tibure 
Sardinia  est,"  Epigr,  iv.  60)  TadtoB 
also  teUfl  us  that  a  number  of  persons 


aooused  of  Egyptian  and  Jewish  snper- 
stitions  were  transported  to  the  island, 
where  if  they  perished  from  the  climate 
it  would  be  little  loss  (*'  si  ob  grayita- 
tem  coBli  interissent,  Tile  damnum,** 
Tao.  Aim,  iL  85).  It  was  thus  looked 
on  as  a  kind  of  Cayenne. 

*  See  the  articles  Plahasia  and 
OsTBODBB  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Qtogr. 
▼ol.  u. 
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and  he  has  grouped  together  the  different  tribes  of  these  wild 
mountain  regions,  according  to  their  division  into  ^*  conyentus  " 
for  administratiye  purposes.  This  affords  us  at  least  some 
approach  towards  a  geographical  arrangement ;  but  very  few  of 
the  ^*  populi "  thus  enumerated  can  be  identified.  His  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  these  proYinceSy  as  well  as  those  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube— Bhaetiay  Yindelicia,  Noricum, 
and  Pannonia — was  however  decidedly  in  advance  of  that 
possessed  by  any  of  the  Greek  writers :  he  was  well  informed 
concerning  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube — ^the  Save,  the  Drave, 
and  the  Colapis  (Kulpa),  which  joined  the  Save  at  Siscia :  ^ 
and  he  justly  censures  the  writers  who  had  represented  an  arm 
of  the  Danube  as  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  and  giving  name  to 
the  peninsula  of  Istria.'  Moasia  on  the  contrary,  which  had 
been  lately  incorporated  in  the  Boman  Empire,  he  disposes  of 
in  a  very  summary  manner :  and  with  Dacia  and  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Danube  which  had  not  yet  been  brought  under 
subjection,  his  acquaintance  was  so  imperfect  that  he  hardly 
mentions  them  at  all.^ 

§  9.  There  is  hardly  any  portion  of  his  work,  which  more 
strongly  exemplifies  all  the  defects  of  Pliny's  method,  and  his 
utter  want  of  conception  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  as  a 
geographer,  than  his  description  of  Greece — a  country  on 
which,  as  hc^^himself  tells  us,  he  dwells  at  considerable  length, 
on  account  of  its  ancient  fame  and  literary  celebrity.  Hence 
he  could  not  have  wanted  for  good  materials  had  he  chosen  to 
avail  himself  of  them.  But  as  usual  he  affords  us  no  real 
description  of  the  country,  either  geographical  or  physical,  and 
presents  us  with  nothing  but  a  confused  assemblage  of  names. 


*  Bifloia,  still  called  Siszek,  had  been 
oonvezied  into  a  fortress  by  Aaguatus, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Pannonia. 
It  afterwards  gradually  declined,  as 
Birmium,  lower  down  the  Danube,  rose 
into  increasing  importance. 

*iii.l8.§m.  He  adds  with  unusual 
emphasis:  "KuUus  enim  ex  DanuTio 

4 


amnis  in  mare  Hadriatieum  effunditur.** 
The  contrary  opinion,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  stiU  held  by  Cornelius  Nepoe  and 
by  Mela.  See  Chapter  XXni.  p.  357. 
'  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  great  river  Theiss, 
or  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the 
name  of  which  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Ptolemy. 
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rendered  eyen  more  confused  and  perplexing  by  the  mixture  of 
those  of  di£ferent  ages  into  one  undistinguished  mass.  We 
have  seen  that  Strabo  impaired  the  clearness  of  his  geogra^ 
phical  account  of  Hellas  by  an  excess  of  archaBological  lore, 
and  by  needless  discussions  on  the  connection  of  the  Homeric 
geography  with  that  of  his  own  time.  But  he  took  care  at 
least  to  keep  the  two  distinct,  and  if  he  devoted  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  space  to  such  antiquarian  disquisitions, 
he  did  not  omit  to  giye  us  a  clear  geographical  outline  of  each 
province  and  district  of  Greece.  Pliny  gives  us  no  such 
outline  (beyond  the  trite  comparison  of  the  Peloponnese  to  a 
plane  leaf),  while  the  names  which  he  heaps  together  in  a  con- 
fused jumble  are  some  of  them  places  that  were  still  peopled 
and  inhabited,  some  of  them  derived  from  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, that  had  long  since  disappeared,  others  merely  obsolete 
or  poetical  names  for  the  same  towns  that  he  enumerated  under 
their  later  appellations.  He  had  apparently  in  this  instance 
no  official  catalogue  upon  which  to  rely  with  regard  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  hence  compiled  at  random  from 
his  Greek  authorities,  with  no  intelligible  criterion  or  rule  of 
selection. 

For  the  northern  coasts  of  the  ^gean  he  presents  us  with  a 
tolerable  paraplus :  but  his  enumeration  of  the  islands  in  that 
and  the  Ionian  Sea  is  again  a  mere  dry  nomenclature,  inter- 
spersed with  occasional  statements  of  the  distances  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  unaccompanied  with  any  geographical  indica- 
tions of  their  position :  except  in  the  case  of  the  Cyclades, 
the  arrangement  of  which  in  a  kind  of  circle,  with  Delos  as 
its  centre,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  received 
points  of  geography.^  But  even  here  he  was  unable  to  adhere 
to  any  definite  or  intelligible  order,  and  has  confused  his 


«  Aooording  to  Strabo  (x.  5,  §  2) 
the  Cyclades  were  not  merely  a  geo- 
graphical designation,  but  represented 
an  union  for  sacred  purposes,  who  used 
to  send  saoriflcial  deputies  (0c«po^f) 
and  choral  bands  to  Ddos.  Theie  were 


at  first  twelve  of  them,  but  others  were 
subsequently  added.  Strabo  however 
rejects  the  three  insignificant  idands 
of  Prepesinthus,  Olianu,  and  Oyarus, 
which  were  admitted  by  Artemidorus, 
and  thus  reduces  the  number  to  twelve. 
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enmneiation  by  the  introdaction  of  obscure  islets  out  of  their 
place,  and  the  omission  of  others  of  more  importance  where 
they  would  naturally  be  looked  for/ 

§  10.  His  accounts  of  the  Euxine  and  its  European  shores 
is  tolerably  full  and  circumstantial,  but  as  in  other  cases  is 
obscured  by  the  confusion  arising  from  his  mixing  up  names 
and  statements  derived  from  Herodotus  or  writers  who  followed 
him,  with  those  of  later  authors  who  described  a  state  of  things 
wholly  different.  Thus  we  find  him  reintroducing  the  Panticapes 
as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia,  which  he  describes  as  separating 
the  agricultural  Scythians  (Georgi)  from  the  nomads — a  state- 
ment derived  from  Herodotus  and  Ephorus :  *  and  he  adds  that 
some  writers  represented  the  Panticapes  as  a  confluent  of  the 
Borysthenes  below  Olbia,  while  those  better  informed  (diligen- 
tiores)  called  this  confluent  the  Hypanis :  ''  so  great  was  the 
error  (he  observes)  of  those  who  placed  that  river  (the  Hypanis) 
in  Asia." '  But  Strabo  had  correctly  pointed  out  that  there 
WM  a  river  Hypanis  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Euxine  (the 
modem  Kuban)  of  the  same  name  with  that  which  fell  into 
the  Borysthenes.*  That  any  doubt  should  exist  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  with  regard  to  the  junction  of  the  latter  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  such  a  flourishing  commercial  city  as 
Olbiopolisy  is  utterly  impossible,  and  his  confusion  of  ideas  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  incoherent  manner  in  which  he 
has  brought  together  his  multifarious  authorities.  In  like 
manner  he  introduces  the  rivers  Hypacyris  and  Grerrhus,  both 
of  which  are  found  in  Herodotus,*  but  as  Mr.  Bawlinson  ob- 


*  ThnB  he  namee  PrepeBinthna — a 
meie  islet  sitiiated  between  Oliarus  and 
SiphnuB,  tm  if  it  lay  between  Seriphtui 
and  CythnoB — and  jumps  from  Myoo- 
niu  to  Biphmu,  returning  afterwards 
to  Oliams,  Faroe,  and  Nazos. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  p.  185. 

'  **Qmdam  Panticapen  conflnere 
infra  Olbiam  cum  Boryvthene  tiadant, 
dUigentioret  Hypanim,  tanto  errore 
eomm  qui  Ulum  in  Asics  parte  prodi- 
dere."  iv.  18, 1 83. 

'  Btnibo,  zL  2,1 9,  p.  494. 


*  Herodot  iv.  55, 56.  Not  only  does 
Fliny  introdnoe  these  obsoure  names, 
which  were  certainly  unknown  in  his 
day,  bat  he  mentions  ihe  Hypacyris 
twice  over,  once  under  the  name  of 
Pacyris,  and  again  under  that  of  Hy- 
pacaris,  the  form  that  is  used  by  Mela 
(iL  1,  §  4).  Besides  these  be  mentions 
also  two  riTers,  which  he  calls  the 
AoesinuB  and  Bnges,  neither  of  which 
can  be  identified.  His  **  laous  Buges  ** 
is  ai^iaiently  the  Putrid  Sea. 
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serves  ^^defy  identification  with  any  existing  stream:"  and 
certainly  Pliny  had  no  better  means  of  identifying  them. 
This  part  of  his  work  indeed  (like  many  others)  does  not 
represent  the  geography  of  any  period  in  particukr,  bat  is 
a  mere  compilation  mixed  up  of  the  past  and  present,  and  of 
names  huddled  together  without  anything  like  a  clear  con- 
ception of  their  position  or  geographical  arrangement. 

This  is  still  more  the  case  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  the  interior,  where  we  find  the  names  of 
nations  familiar  to  the  Augustan  age,  such  as  the  Geloni  and 
Agathyrsi,  associated  with  others  like  the  Thyssagetae  and 
Budini,  which  were' known  only  from  Herodotus,  and  had  been 
wholly  ignored  by  S^bo  and  the  other  Greek  geographers. 
It  is  still  more  inexcusable  that  he  not  only  includes  in  his 
list  the  fabulous  Arimaspians,  but  proceeds  to  give  a  full 
account  of  the  Bhipa^n  Mountains,  and  the  region  where  the 
air  was  perpetually  filled  with  snow  falling  in  great  flakes  like 
feathers.  Beyond  this  lay  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  of 
whom  he  giyes  a  similar  account  to  that  of  Mela,  both  in  all 
probability  derived  from  the  same  source.^  He  afterwards  (as 
already  mentioned)  crosses  the  Bhipsean  mountains  to  the 
Northern  Ocean,'  and  follows  its  shores  westward  towards  Spain 
and  Gades.  Of  the  nations  in  this  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
islands  that  adjoined  its  shores  he  admits  his  almost  entire 
ignorance,  but  collects  together  a  few  scattered  notices  from 
Greek  writers  of  an  immensely  large  island  called  by  Xenophon 
of  Lampsacus  Baltia  and  by  Fytheas  Basilia :'  of  another  called 


>  iv.  12,  Sf  88-91.  He  indeed  intro- 
daoes  the  acoonnt  of  the  HyperboreanB 
with  an  expression  of  doubt  (si  credi- 
mua) ;  bat  at  the  end  adds  thAt  there 
can  be  no  donbt  of  their  existence  (neo 
licet  dnbitare  de  geote  ea),  on  account 
of  tiie  fad,  attested  by  many  authors, 
of  <heir  having  sent  sacred  ofieringB  to 
Delos. 

'  iY.  13*  §  94.    See  above,  p.  888. 

*  '*  Xenophon  Lampeacenus  a  littore 
Seythamm  tridui  navigatione  insulam 

VOL.  II. 


esse  immensn  magnitudinis  Baltiam 
tradit,  eandem  Py theas  Basiliam  nomi- 
nat."  iv.  13,  §  96.  But  in  another 
passage  (zxxvii  2,  §  85),  where  he 
quotes  more  fully  the  statement  of 
rvtheas,  he  says  that  he  called  the 
island  Abalus,  while  TinueuB  gave  it 
the  name  of  Basilia.  So  little  can  we 
depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  his 
references. 

The  name   of  Baltia,  which  here 
appears  for  the  first  time,  is  interesting 

2  D 
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Baunonia,  where  amber  was  cast  up  by  the  waves  in  spring  :^ 
and  others  called  OonsB  where  the  inhabitants  lived  solely  on 
the  eggs  of  sea-birds  and  oats,  a  description  which  has  nothing 
in  it  really  maryellousy  though  it  evidently  appeared  so  to  the 
Greeks. 

§  11.  The  northern  shores  of  Gormany  he  tells  us  were 
better  known :  but  even  here  his  infonnation  was  really  very 
vague  and  imperfect,  though  we  discern  some  glimmerings  of 
a  better  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Europe.  He  mentions  the 
existence  of  a  great  bay  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Codanus 
Sinus  (a  name  we  have  already  met  with  in  Mela),  which  was 
studded  with  large  islands.  One  of  these, 'called  Scandinavia, 
was  of  unknown  extent,  but  so  large  as  to  be  said  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  form  another  quarter  of  the  world.^  Another,  named 
Eningia,  was  supposed  to  be  of  equal  extent.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  Cimbrian  Promontory  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pro- 
jected feur  to  the  north :  but  strangely  connects  this  with  a 
range  of  mountains  which  he  called  Sevo,  and  describes  as  not 
inferior  to  the  Bhipsean  mountains,  and  as  forming  the  great 
bay  already  referred  to.*    Of  course  such  a  range  had  no  real 


as  the  origin  of  our  modem  term  Baltic 
Bat  the  latter,  as  applied  to  the  great 
inland  nortiiem  sea,  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients. 

*  This  name  is  apparently  derived 
from  Timnns ;  but  the  whole  aooonnt 
is  Tery  conAised.  The  island  intended 
is  in  aU  probability  the  same  as  that 
preYionsly  mentioned.  All  these 
notices  from  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
point  to  a  confusion  between  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  traditions— both  derived 
fh>m  the  amber  traders  to  the  Baltic ; 
the  one  referring  to  the  islands  imme- 
diately adjoining  its  southern  coast, 
where  the  amber  was  really  found ;  the 
other  conveying  some  vague  notion  of 
immense  islands  to  the  north^  including 
probably  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula. 

*  This  is  the  first  mention  in  any 
ancient  writer  of  this  now  familiar 
name.  It  appears,  indeed,  in  some 
editions  of  Mela,  but  is  a  mere  arbi- 


trary coirection  of  the  editors,  substi- 
tuted for  **  Godanovia,"  which  is  the 
reading  of  the  best  liSa  SeeParthe/s 
edition. 

*  "Mons  Sevo  ibi  inmiensus  neo 
Bipssis  juglB  minor  immanem  ad  Gim- 
brorum  iisque  promontorium  effldt 
sinum,  qui  Codanus  vocatur,  refertus 
insulis,  quarum  clarissima  est  Scandi- 
navia, incompertfls  magnitudinis,  por- 
tionem  tantum  ejus,  ^uod  notum  sit, 
HlUevionum  gente  D  incolente  pagis, 
qu»  alteram  orbem  terrarum  earn 
appellat:  neo  minor  est  opinione 
Eningia."  iv.  13,  §  96. 

The  name  of  Uie  HUleviones  is  other- 
wise nnknown,  unless  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  Amt&wot 
of  Ptolemy.  That  of  Eningia  is  also 
found  in  no  other  writer;  the  con- 
jecture that  Finland  is  meant,  is  ex- 
tremely ^-fetched  and  improbable! 
None  of  the  names  thus  mentioned  can 
in  fact  be  identified  with  any  approach 
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existence,  but  it  is  curious  that  its  mention  by  Pliny  in  this 
passage  is  entirely  isolated,  and  nothing  corresponding  to  it  is 
found  in  any  other  author,  except  Solinus,  who,  as  usual,  simply 
copies  PUnyJ 

His  account  of  Grermany  in  general  is  singularly  defectiye 
and  scanty :  especially  when  we  consider  that  Pliny  had  him- 
self served  in  that  country,  and  had  written  an  elaborate  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Germans.  The  first 
nation  adjoining  Sarmatia  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  he 
tells  us,  were  the  IngaBYones,  under  which  general  appellation 
he  includes  the  Cimbri,  Teutones  and  Chauci.  He  must  there- 
fore have  regarded  them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Germany,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Weser.  But  he  names 
also  the  YindiU,  whom  he  appears  to  place  in  the  north-east  of 
Germany ;  the  Istaeyones  nearer  the  Bhine,  and  the  Hermiones 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  to  whom  he  assigns  the  well- 
known  tribes  or  nations  of  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti  and 
Cherusci.  But  he  gives  us  no  statement  at  all  of  the  position 
or  boundaries  of  these  several  nations :  and  merely  enumerates 
by  name  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Ocean — the 
Vistula,  the  Elbe  (AJbis),  the  Weser  (Visurgis),  the  Ems 
(Amisius),  the  Bhine  and  the  Mouse.  With  these  he  asso- 
ciates one  obscure  name,  otherwise  unknown,  that  of  the 
Guttalus,  which  he  apparently  places  east  of  the  Vistula,  and 
therefore  not  properly  in  Germany  at  alL'    He  notices  also 


to  certainty,  or  even  probability,  But 
Pliny  seems  certainly  to  have  had  a 
strong  impreflsion  of  the  existence  of 
eztenaive  lands  (which  of  coarse  he 
regarded  as  islands)  in  the  northern 
ocean.  He  elsewhere  tells  ns  (ii.  108, 
§  246),  **  Nam  et  a  Oermania  immensas 
insnlas  non  pridem  cognitas  comjpertum 
habeo."  It  is  strange  that  he  does  not 
seem  to  suspect  their  identity  with 
those  vaguely  mentioned  by  earlier 
Oreek  writers,  already  referred  to. 
These  were  described  by  them  as  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  Scythia,  because  aU 
their  intercourse  with  the  northern 
ocean  passed  from  the  Euzine  through 


that  country,  whUe  the  Bomans,  who 
heard  of  them  through  the  Germans, 
placed  them  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
Germany. 

'  Solin.  c  20,  §  I. 

'  This  would  appear  from  the  order 
in  which  he  enumerates  them  (iv.  13, 
s.  28,  §  100) :  *'  Anmes  olaxi  in  Ooeanum 
defluunt  Quttalus,  Vistillus  sive  Vistla, 
Albis,"  etc.  But  Solinns^  who  as  usual 
copies  Pliny,  says:  **de  intemis  ejus 
(Germaniie)  pariibus  Alba.  Guthalw^, 
Vistla  amnes  latissimi  pnecipitant  in 
Ooeanum"  (Solin.  c  20,  §  2).  He 
therefore  placed  the  Guttalus  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.    It  seems 
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the  chain  of  islands  extending  along  the  coast  of  Gennany 
between  the  month  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Cimbrian  Promontory,* 
to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Glesaria  had  been  given  by  the 
Boman  soldiers,  on  accoont  of  their  having  found  amber  there.^ 
The  name  was  by  some  writers  extended  to  the  whole  group. 

§  12.  Still  more  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  is  his  notice  of 
the  British  Islands.  Britain  itself,  or  Albion  as  he  considers 
it  ought  more  properly  to  be  called,  had  in  his  time  been  in 
great  part  subdued,  but  he  contents  himself  with  remarking 
that ''  in  thirty  years  the  Boman  arms  had  not  extended  the 
knowledge  of  it  beyond  the  Caledonian  Forests,"'  and  then  gives 
its  length  and  breadth  according  to  Agrippa,  in  whose  time  it 
was  still  comparatively  unknown.  He  does  not  give  the  name 
of  a  single  people,  town,  or  river:  and  as  usual  has  no  particulars 
of  its  physical  geography,  natural  productions,  or  the  manners 
of  its  inhabitants.  Of  Ireland  (Hibemia)  he  tells  us  only  that  it 
was  about  the  same  breadth  as  Britain,  but  two  hundred  miles 
shorter :  and  adds  that  the  shortest  passage  to  it,  from  the  land 
of  the  Silures,  was  thirty  miles.  But  while  he  thus  gives  us 
absolutely  no  particulars  as  to  the  large  and  really  important 
islands,  he  enumerates  a  number  of  small  ones  which  were 
scattered  around  them,  including  the  Orcades,  the  ^modsa 
(the  HaemodsB  of  Mela),  the  Hsebudes  (the  original  form  of  the 
word  which  has  been  perverted  into  the  modem  Hebrides) ' 


more  probable  that  the  name  had  been 
miaplaoed  by  Pliny,  and  reaUy  refened 
to  tne  Oder,  than  that  he  had  no  notion 
of  that  great  ii?er,  and  yet  mentioned 
the  Piegei  or  any  other  obsooie  stream 
east  of  the  Vistnla,  with  whioh  the 
Guttalns  has  been  identified  by  (Ger- 
man writers.  Bnt  it  is  stian^  that 
no  definite  mention  of  the  Oder  is  found 
in  any  anoient  geompher :  its  identi- 
fication with  the  viadns  of  Ptolemy 
bdng  Yery  dubioiis. 

•  With  this  important  featnre  of  the 
north  coast  of  Germany  he  was  weU 
acquainted.  **Promontoriam  Cimbio- 
mm  ezourrens  in  maria  longe  penin- 
snhim  effidt,"  iv.  18,  §  97. 


>  He  states  that  there  were  in  aU 
twenty-three  of  these  islands,  which 
had  been  made  known  by  the  Boman 
arms:  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  were  Boroana  (see  Chapter  XX.) 
and  Glaosaria  or  Glessaria  **  a  sucdno 
miUtl»  ai^ieUata.**  It  is  clear  that  he 
means  to  say  the  idand  was  so  called 
by  the  soldiers  of  Germanieus  because 
they  found  amber  there,  which  as  he 
elsewhere  tells  us  (zxxTiL  §  42)  was 
called  by  the  Germans  "gUasum  "  or 
**  gleasnm  "  (t.a.  Gla8> 

•  iv.  16,  §  102. 

*  The  form  Hebrides  is  sanctioned 
by  one  or  two  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but 
the  form  HebudcB(orHiiebnde8),  whioh  is 
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and  others  which  he  ennmerates  by  name  as  ezistmg  hetween 
Britain  and  Ireland,  among  which  we  find  (associated  with  Mona 
and  Monapia,  corresponding  to  Anglesea  and  the  Isle  of  Man) 
the  name  of  Yectis,  unquestionably  the  Isle  of  Wight !  *  The 
most  distant  of  all  he  tells  us  was  Thule,  his  notice  of  which 
has  been  already  cited :  and  he  then  refers  to  the  statement  of 
TimaBus  (already  noticed)  concerning  an  island  called  Mictis 
from  whence  tin  was  brought*  It  is  strange  to  find  Pliny 
still  referring  to  an  author  like  Tim8BUs»  who  wrote  more  than 
three  centuries  before,  for  an  account  of  the  British  tin  trade, 
and  either  unable  or  else  too  careless  to  add  any  particulars 
from  later  authorities.  In  common  with  most  earlier  writers  he 
connected  th^  Cassiterides  with  Spain,*  and  no  mention  of  this 
celebrated  name  is  found  among  the  islands  adjoining  Britain. 


Section  3. — Geography  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

§  1.  Pliny's  geography  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  in  some 
respects  more  interesting  than  his  account  of  Europe.  It  is 
indeed  to  a  great  extent  characterized  by  the  same  defects,^ 
while  his  materials  were  on  the  whole  very  inferior.  But  it 
neyertheless  contains  considerable  additions  to  our  informa- 


found  in  all  tiie  belt  editions  of  PUny, 
and  the  MSB.  of  highest  aojthority,  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
writes  ttiename'^i3au8«(Ptol.ii2,§ll). 

*  The  name  of  Monapia  first  ooenrs 
in  Pliny,  and  must  be  nnouestionablY 
identified  with  the  Isle  of  Man ;  thongh 
the  name  of  the  latter  would  dispose 
ns  at  first  to  consider  it  as  representing 
Mona.  Bat  the  Mona  of  the  Bomans, 
which  was  attacked  by  Suetonins 
Fanlinns  and  Agricola»  was  certainly 
Anglesea.  GoBsar,  who  places  it  mid- 
way between  Britain  and  Ireland  (^B,  G. 
Y,  iS)  probably  confounded  the  two. 

*  See  Chapter  XV.  p.  603. 

*  iv.  22,  s.  36,  f  119.  '*  Ex  adverso 
CeltiberiiB  oomplnres  snnt  insnln  Cas- 


siterides   dictn  Grads  a  fertilitate 
plmnbL" 

'  A  striking  instance  of  these  is 
found  in  his  description  of  Mount 
Taums  (y.  27,  Sf  97-99).  Here  he  has 
CTidendy  taken  up  the  idea  of  Era- 
tosthenes of  extending  this  name  to 
the  whole  chain  of  mountains,  or  rather 
succession  of  chains,  which  extended 
across  Asia  ttom  west  to  east,  from 
Lycia  to  the  Indian  Ocean;  but  he 
has  so  disguised  and  disfigured  this 
by  his  rhetorical  phrases  and  far- 
fetched tarns  of  expression  as  to  be 
much  more  calculated  to  oonfase  his 
reader  than  to  assist  him  in  forming  a 
general  notion  of  the  physical  structure 
of  Asia. 
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tion.  For  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  he 
had  here  again  the  adyantages  resulting  from  the  Roman 
administration,  and  hence  he  possessed  the  means  of  giving 
a  topographical  review  of  the  provinces  of  Northern  Africa 
from  Mauretania  to  Egypt  more  complete  and  elaborate  than 
that  of  any  former  writer.  In  regard  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor 
also  he  had  ample  means  of  information:  and  though  in 
respect  to  the  latter  country  he  wanted  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  Strabo  of  extensive  personal  acquaintance,  and  has 
fiedled  (as  usual)  to  give  us  any  clear  general  outline  of  its 
physical  geography,  he  has,  by  the  number  of  towns  he  enume- 
rates, and  their  arrangement  under  the  di£ferent  *'  conventus  " 
or  juridical  divisions,  furnished  us  with  important  addi- 
tions to  our  topographical  knowledge.  In  this  respect  his 
account  of  Asia  Minor  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  Greece, 
but  it  is  disfigured  to  a  great  extent  by  the  same  accumulation 
of  obscure  names,  either  of  places  that  had  long  since  dis- 
appeared, or  that  had  never  been  more  than  poetical  or  anti- 
quarian appellations  for  cities  better  known  under  their 
ordinary  names.  In  like  manner  his  enumeration  of  the 
islands  that  line  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  ^gean  is  a  detailed 
and  minute  list,  in  which  he  has  sought  to  include  every  rock 
or  islet  that  bore  a  name,  without  any  distinction  as  to  their 
geographical  importance,  and  generally  without  any  clear 
indication  of  their  position.^ 

§  2.  His  account  of  Syria  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  While  that  country  had 
been  brought  wholly  under  the  Roman  administration  and 
was  enjoying  a  state  of  the  highest  prosperity,  the  recent 
wars  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  JudsBa  had  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  the  Roman  world  to  this  quarter,  and 
Pliny  doubtless  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  excellent  materials. 


*  It  is  a  marked  instance  of  the  oare- 
leasness  with  which  these  lists  are  com- 
piled that  he  not  only  inolndes  Teoe, 
a  weU-known  city  on  the  mainland, 


among  the  idandtf  bat  specially  de- 
scribes it  as  such  :  *'  Clara  Yeto  in  aUo 
Teoe  com  oppido  "  (v.  81,  §  188). 
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Hence  ive  find  him  not  only  giving  ns  a  correct,  as  well  as 
minnte,  description  of  the  coast  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to 
the  Gulf  of  IssoSy  but  explaining  clearly  the  peculiar  con- 
formation of  the  two  parallel  ridges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  the  rise  of  the  Orontes  between  them  :*  and  in 
like  manner  giving  a  full  and  accurate  account  of  the  course 
of  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  two  lakes  that  it  formed,  which  he 
calls  Gennesara  and  Asphaltites.^  But  he  estimates  the 
length  of  the  latter  (the  Dead  Sea)  at  100  Boman  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  at  25,  both  dimensions  being  just  about 
double  the  reality.  He  gives  also  a  very  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  Mount  Casius  (Jebel  Okra)  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  which  he  asserts  to  be  so  lofty  that  the  rising  sun 
could  be  seen  from  its  summit  three  hours  before  it  was  visible 
firom  below.'  It  was  doubtless  the  isolated  character  of  this 
mountain,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
notion  of  its  great  altitude,  while  its  proximity  to  the  cities  of 
Seleucia  and  Antioch  led  to  its  being  frequently  ascended.' 
According  to  Pliny  the  ascent  by  the  winding  course  neces- 
sarily followed  occupied  nineteen  miles,  whilst  its  direct 
height  was  only  four.* 

Pliny  is  also  the  first  author  who  gives  us  any  special  notice 
of  Palmyra,  which  was  in  his  time  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  From  its  position  between  the  two  empires  of 
the  Bomans  and  Parthians  it  was  an  object  of  anxious  interest 
to  both  in  time  of  war,  but  had  as  yet  preserved  its  inde- 


*  ▼.  20,§77;  22,  §80. 
«  lb.  15,16,5171,72. 

*  "  Saper  earn  nx>ii8  eodem  qno  alios 
nomine,  Casins,  onjna  exoelsa  altitndo 
qaarta  yigilia  oiientem  per  tenebras 
aolem  aspicit,  brevi  oiiooxnaotu  oorporis 
diem  noctemqne  pariter  oatendenB." 
y.  22,  §  80.  Tne  same  thing  ia  stated 
by  Ar&totle  of  the  Ganoastis,  a  range 
of  a  very  different  character  (MeUoroiog, 
i.  IS,  §  18). 

*  Among  others  it  was  thus  ascended 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  (Spartianns 
VU,  Hadriani,  0. 14). 


*  "  Ambitus  ad  caonmen  xiz  M.  P. 
est^  altitndo  per  directom  nr."  (I,  0.) 
It  IS  probable  that  he  does  not  mean  by 
this  the  perpendiadar  height,  but  the 
height  supposed  to  be  measured  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
The  real  elevation  of  Mount  Oasius  is 
only  5318  feet,  while  the  highest 
summit  of  the  neighbouring  Lebanon 
attains  to  more  than  10,000  feet.  But 
we  have  alreadj  seen  how  vague  were 
the  notions  of  ancient  writors  con- 
cerning the  height  of  mountains  in 
general. 
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pendence,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  time  of  peace. 
He  correctly  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  broad 
belt  of  sandy  desert :  and  places  it  176  Boman  ndles  from 
Damascus,  which  but  little  exceeds  the  truth.' 

§  3.  His  account  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  is  the  fullest  and  most  detailed  that  we  find  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  former  river  especially,  from  its  having 
so  long  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Boman  and  Parthian 
empires,  was  become  familiar  to  all,  while  recent  wars  in 
Armenia  had  brought  the  Bomans  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  near  its  source.  This  is  placed  by  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Domitius  Corbulo,  in  a  mountain  called 
Aba,  in  the  ^' prsefectuia "  or  district  of  Caranitis,  while 
Licinius  Mucianus,  also  a  contemporary  writer,  placed  it  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Capotes,  12  miles  above  a  town 
named  Zimara.*  The  first  statement  is  unquestionably  correct : 
the  district  of  Caranitis  being  that  around  the  modem  Erze- 
roum  (which  was  still  called  Earin  in  the  middle  ages)  and 
the  sources  of  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
being  in  fact  only  about  20  miles  N.E.  of  that  city.  But 
Pliny  has  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  two  great 
arms,  which  are  correctly  regarded  by  the  Armenian  writers, 
as  combining  to  produce  the  main  stream,  a  view  adopted 
from  them  by  all  modem  geographers :  he  still,  like  Strabo 
and  other  Greek  writers,  considered  the  northern  arm  only 
(which  still  retains  the  name  of  Frat)  as  the  trae  Euphrates, 
and  regarded  the  southern  arm  (the  Murad  Tchai)  as  a  mere 
affluent  or  tributary.  It  is  almost  certainly  this  river  which 
he  designates  under  the  name  of  Arsanias.^ 

In  regard  to  the  lower  part  of  its  course  he  had  also  very 


•  Plin.  V.  26,  §  88.  He  says  of  it, 
**  Palmira  nrbs  nd^ilis  situ,  diviiilB  soli 
et  aquifl  amosnis,  Yarto  nndiqiiA  ambitn 
arenifl  inclndit  agros,  ac  velnt  terris 
ezemta  a  rerum  natura^  privata  sorte 
inter  duo  imperia  siimma  BomaDoram 
Parthommque,  et  prima  in  diaoordia 
semper  ntrmqae  cora.** 


It  did  not  pasB  under  the  Boman 
yoke  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  The 
earliest  inaoriptions  are  of  the  second 
centory. 

•  ▼.  24, 1 83. 

'  y.  24,  §  84;  yi.  27,  §  128.  See 
Chapter  XXTT.  p.  289. 
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correct  infonnationy  stating  distinctly  that  the  two  riversy 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  had  formerly  had  separate 
mouths,  with  an  interval  of  25  miles  between  them,  but  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  been  blocked  up  in  the 
course  of  time,  and  its  waters  diverted  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation, what  remained  of  them  finding  their  way  into  the 
Tigris  and  thence  into  the  sea.^  A  considerable  portion  of 
them  also  was  diverted  at  a  higher  point  of  their  course,  and 
carried  by  a  canal  into  the  Tigris  beneath  the  walls  of 
Seleucia.  This  must  have  nearly  coincided  with  that  still 
known  as  the  Nahr  el  Malcha,  or  royal  canaL 

The  Tigris  he  describes,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
fable,  as  rising  in  Armenia,  not  hi  from  the  Euphrates, 
flowing  through  two  lakes,  which  he  calls  Arethusa  and 
Thospitis,*  and  successively  passing  through  two  underground 
channels,  until  it  finally  emerges,  so  near  the  river  Arsanias 
that  their  waters  became  commingled  in  times  of  inundation. 
This  tradition  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  branch 
of  the  river  that  has  its  rise  near  Bitlis.  But  the  notions 
of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  are 
very  confused,  and  those  of  Pliny  are  certainly  no  clearer 
than  the  others.^  In  describing  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
it  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  notice  its  two  important 
tributaries,  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  known  to  the  Greek 
writers  as  Zabatus  or  Lycus. 


•  T.2e,  §90;  ▼i27,§130.  ••Inter 
dnomm  amnitim  ostia  xxt  H.  P.  fuere, 
ant  vt  alii  tradont  vn  M.  utroqne 
naTigabilL  Bed  longo  tempore  £a- 
phraten  praclnsere  Oicheni  et  adooln 
agios  rigantes,  neo  nisi  per  Tigrim 
defertor  in  mare." 

The  Oicheni  were  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  phaldmans,  celebrated  for  their 
skill  in  astronomy  (Strab.  xyi.  p.  739 ; 
Plin.  Z.  0.  f  128) ;  probably  they  were 
skiUed  also  in  engineering,  and  hence 
began  the  process  of  diverting  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  for  purposes 
of  irrigation. 

'  Oi  these,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lake  Thospitis  is  the  same 


with  the  Thopitis  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529), 
which  is  certainly  the  great  Lake  of 
Van ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
what  is  the  lake  to  which  he  has  given 
the  purely  Oreek  name  of  Aiethusa. 
The  story  of  the  passage  of  the  Tigris 
through  these  lakes  (of  coarse  without 
mixing  its  waters  with  them)  is  doubt- 
less a  mere  fiction,  but  the  lakes  them- 
selves must  probably  have  had  a  real 
existence ;  unless  the  two  names  refer 
to  one  and  the  same  lake,  which  is  not 
impossible.  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen, 
wiule  tolling  the  same  story,  mentions 
only  one  lake.  (See  Chapter  XXII. 
p.  289.) 
*  See  Note  A,  p.  439. 
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§  4.  With  Annema  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  Pliny 
considered  himself  as  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors^  and  boasts  of  the  superior  means  of  information  that 
he  derived  in  regard  to  them  from  the  campaigns  of  Domitius 
Corbulo  and  other  Soman  generak.'  But  there  is  unfortunately 
little  evidence  of  the  supposed  superiority  displayed  in  his 
work.  His  description  of  Armenia  itself  is  very  concise  and 
summary,  and  he  does  not  even  notice  in  this  place  the  lakes 
which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  its  physical  geography, 
and  of  the  existence  of  which  he  was  fully  aware.  But  his 
ideas  concerning  the  nations  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Albanians 
and  Iberians,  which  he  describes  as  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  were  tolerably  clear  and  distinct;  and  even  his 
names  for  the  wild  tribes  of  that  mountain  range  seem  to  be 
derived  from  good  authority,  as  we  recognize  among  them  that 
of  the  Suani,  which  still  gives  name  to  the  valley  of  Suanetia.' 
He  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  remarkable  pass  of 
Dariel,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  Grates 
(PortsD  CaucasisB),  and  takes  credit  to  himself  for  pointing  out 
the  error  committed  by  many  writers,  who  confounded  them 
with  the  Caspian  Grates,  which  bore  so  important  a  part  in  the 
works  of  Greek  geographers.^  But  if  this  error  was  really  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Pliny,  it  was  introduced  by  the  Bomans 
who  had  been  engaged  in  wars  in  these  countries,  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  Strabo  was  -already  well  acquainted  with  the  pass 
through  the  Caucasus,  though  he  did  not  give  to  it  the  name 
of  the  Caucasian  Gates.' 

Of  the  countries  beyond  the  Caucasus  towards  the  north 


*  vi.  8,  I  23.  Bee  above,  Chapter 
XXm.  p.  346. 

'  vi.  4,  §  14:  ii.  §30.  In  the  former 
passage  ne  correctly  describes  the  river 
Gobas  as  flowing  from  the  Oaaoasos 
throngh  the  Snani  into  the  land  of  the 
Colchians.  This  is  dearly  the  river 
now  known  as  the  Ingor. 

It  is  a  striking  instance  how  often 
close  reeemblanoes  of  name  may  be 
merely  accidental,  when  not  supported 


by  other  evidence,  that  while  the  name 
of  Bnanetia  oooors  ta  ike  CbtKxuiw,  that 
of  the  Boanetes  is  foond  in  the  list  of 
the  Alpine  tribes  given  by  Pliny  from 
the  monument  of  Augustus  (PUn. 
H.  N.  in.  20,  §  137). 

*  '*Ab  his  sunt  PortaB  Oauoasise, 
magno  erroro  multis  OsspiiiB  dictas."  vi. 
11,  f  30. 

*  See  Chapter  XXIT.  p.  281. 
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Pliny  had  evidently  nothing  but  the  yagnest  idea,  and  in 
regard  to  the  Caspian  Sea  he  still  adhered  to  the  erroneous 
notion  of  its  being  a  mere  inlet  of  the  northern  ocean^  as  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  from  the  south,  though  communicating  with 
it  only  by  a  long  and  narrow  strait*    In  regard  to  its  dimen- 
sions and  extent  he  follows  the  authority  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  adding,    howeyer,  a  statement    from   Agrippa, 
which  is  not  yery  intelligible.     But  his  description  of  this 
sea,  and  still  more  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  it,  is  very  super- 
ficial and  confused,  and  he  certainly  appears  to  haye  had  no 
clear  ideas  on  the  subject.    All  this  part  of  his  work  is  im- 
measurably inferior  to  the  description  of  the  same  countries 
giyen  by  Strabo:  eyen  the  great  riyer  Oxus  obtains  only  a 
passing  notice,  with  no  indication  of  its  importance  or  general 
course,  and  the  additional  statement  that  it  took  its  rise  in  a 
lake  also  called  Oxus  was  probably  a  mere  conjecture.^    On  the 
other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  interesting  notice ' 
which  he  has  preseryed  to  us  from  Yarro,  of  the  course  taken  in 
the  time  of  Pompey  by  the  oyerland  trade  from  India  to  the 
Caspian.    The  merchandise  conyeyed  by  this  route  passed  in 
seyen  days  from  India  (Cabul?)  into  Bactria,  to  the  riyer 
Icarus,  which  flowed  into  the  Oxus,  and  was  carried  down  that 
riyer  into  the  Caspian,  from  whence  it  passed  up  the  Cyrus, 
and  thence  by  oyerland  transport  of  only  fiye  days  into  the 
PhasiB,  and  so  into  the  Euxine.^  But  of  the  oyerland  trade  from 


*  ^  Irrumpit  antem  arciis  fanoibus  et 
in  longitadinem  spatiosis/'  yi.  13,  §  38. 
HiB  knowledge  on  this  subject  was 
therefore  not  in  advance  of  that  of 
Mela. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  Ozns  aotuaUy 
does  take  its  rise  in  the  lake  called 
8ir-i-Kol,  on  the  central  platean  of  the 
Pamir  (Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of 
the  Oxus,  p.  232),  but  it  is  most  unlikely 
that  Pliny  shoiUd  have  any  real  infor- 
mation concerning  ti^is  secluded  little 
mountain  lake,  while  his  knowledge  on 
all  other  points  was  so  very  meagre. 
It  was  a  common  practice  with  ancient 
geographers  to  asmme  the  existence  of 
a  liuce  as  the  source  of  a  river,  of  which 


they  had  no  real  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  lazartes  he 
refers  to  a  certain  Demodamas,  as'  his 
principal  authority  for  these  regions 
(**  trauBcendit  eum  amnem  Demodamas, 
Seleuci  et  Antiochi  regum  dux,  quern 
maxime  sequimur  in  iis,"  vL  16,  §  49), 
but  nothing  further  is  known  of  such 
an  author. 

*  Ti.  17,  §  52.  The  river  Icarus  is 
otherwise  unknown,  and  the  name  pro- 
bably corrupt.  But  the  river  meant 
must  be  one  of  the  streams  which  flow 
northwards  from  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
through  Badakshan,  perhaps  the  Sur- 
khund,  or  river  of  Eioondooz. 
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Bactria  to  Chinay  which  had  attained  such  an  important  charac- 
ter in  the  time  of  Ptolemy^  and  eyen  in  that  of  Marinus  of 
Tyre,  no  trace  is  found  in  Pliny. 

The  only  exception  to  the  imperfect  and  perfonctory  charac- 
ter of  his  account  of  this  part  of  Asia  is  in  regard  to  the  little 
isolated  district  of  Margiana  (Merv),  of  which  he  gives  a  some- 
'what  full  and  characteristic  description^  extolling  its  fertility 
and  especially  its  abundance  of  vines,  which  is  also  noted  by 
Strabo.  It  had  attracted  attention  among  the  Bomans  fit>m  its 
being  the  place  to  which  the  Parthian  king  Orodes  had  trans- 
ported the  Boman  captives  taken  after  the  defeat  of  Crassus.* 

§  5.  Of  the  extensive  proyinces,  which  were  comprised  within 
the  Parthian  Empire,  as  they  had  formedy  been  in  that  of  the 
Persians,  including  the  whole  of  the  vast  table-land  of  Iran  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  Pliny  appears  to  haye  had  no  knowledge 
beyond  what  he  deriyed  fit>m  the  Greek  writers  whom  we  haye 
'already  considered.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  cer- 
tainly appears  to  have  made  great  use  of  the  work  of  Isidorus 
of  Charax,  who  from  the  situation  of  his  birthplace,  was  likely 
to  haye  had  good  means  of  information,  while  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  the  geography  of  Parthia.^ 
We  are  indebted  to  Pliny  indeed  for  the  statement  that  Parthia 
included  eighteen  subordinate  ^^  kingdoms  " — a  title  which 
they  seem  to  have  employed  as  equivalent  to  what  the  Persians 
had  termed  satrapies ;'  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  enume- 
rate them,  contenting  himself  with  stating  that  eleven  of  them 
were  called  the  ^' upper"  provinces,  occupying  the  northern 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  seven  the  "  lower."' 

Of  the  original  home  of  the  Parthians — ^the  district  of  Far- 


•  Plin.  n.  le,  §  47. 

>  Bee  Chapter  XX.  p.  168.  The 
nmisiiallj  oiicarngtantiid  aooonnt  given 
by  Pliny  of  the  position  and  history  of 
Charax  (vL  27,  S§  128-130X  a  city 
which  iB  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier 
writer,  most  undoubtedly  have  been 
derived  from  the  aame  authority.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  his  time  an 
important  place  of  trade. 


'  Hence  was  doubtless  derived  the 
proud  title  assumed  by  the  Pftrthian 
monarehs  on  their  coins  of  '*  King  of 
Songs  "  (/SoiriXc^f  fiwroMw).  The  real 
designation  of  these  viceroys  appears  to 
have  been  Yitaxie  or  Bistc^n,  a  native 
term  which  is  preserved  to  us  by  Am- 
mianus  MaroeUinus  (xxiiL  6,  §  14)  and 
Hesycdiius  (v.  Bforo^). 

*  vi.  25,  §  112. 


sac 
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thia  Proper — ^he  has  given  a  brief^  but  very  correct^  acooont  ;^ 
describing  it  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  tilie  great  mountain 
chain  which  borders  all  these  provinces  on  the  north,  and  was 
regarded  hj  the  ancients  as  a  continuation  of  the  Taurus,  con- 
necting that  range  with  the  Faropamisus  or  Hindoo  Eoosh  to 
the  east.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  hj  the  Arians,  on  the 
south  hj  Cfiumania  and  the  Ariani(?)y  on  the  west  by  the 
Modes,  called  Fratitae,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Hyrcanians ; 
but  he  adds  that  it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  deserts, 
which  is  an  exaggeration,  though  on  the  north  and  south  it 
certainly  adjoined  the  great  deserts,  of  Eharesm  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Central  Iran  on  the  other. 

§  6.  Of  the  other  provinces  of  Upper  Asia  in  general  Fliny'p 
account  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfieustory,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  add  anything  to  our  knowledge.  Even  of  such  well-known 
countries  as  Fersia  (Proper)  and  Media,  his  notices  are  at  once 
brief  and  confused:  while  his  statement  that  Ecbatana — the 
celebrated  capital  of  Media — was  founded  by  king  Seleucus,'  is 
a  strong  instance  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such 
notices  in  his  work,  and  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  adopting 
them  where  we  have  not  the  means  of  correcting  them  from 
other  sources.  Such  is  also  the  case  with  his  assertion  in 
another  place,  that  Susa  was  founded  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes ;  a  statement  which  may  probably  be  correct  with 
regard  to  the  royal  palace  there,  but,  as  we  learn  from  recent 
researches,  the  city  itself  is  of  much  greater  antiquity.* 

His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthian  Empire  is,  as  usual,  a  mere  collection  of  names  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  description,  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  strung  together  without  discrimination,  or  any 


*  Ibid.  §  118. 

*  *'  Eobatana  a^piit  Medin  SeleuoiiB 
lex  ooQdidiC  tL  li,  §  43.  His  Btate- 
ment  in  aoother  paoage  (ib.  26,  §  116) 
that  it  was  a  dty  of  the  Hagi,  which 
was  transferred  by  Daxins  to  the  moon- 
tains  (Horom  [liagomm]  Ecbatana 
oppidom  translatum  ab  Dario  rege  ad 


montes),  wonld  smiji  to  refer  to  some 
other  pboe  of  the  name  connected  with 
Persia  proper ;  bat  the  whole  passage 
is  80  confused  that  no  reliance  can  be 
safely  placed  on  it 

*  Bee  Loflus's  Chaldtoa  and8u»ianih 
ch.  26. 
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attempt  at  geographical  arrangement.  With  regard  to  the 
unknown  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  his  account  almost  precisely 
agrees  with  that  of  Mela,  and  is  evidently  deriyed  from  the 
same  source.^  But  in  respect  to  the  Seres,  whom  he  places,  in 
common  with  the  earlier  geographer,  on  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
between  a  promontory  called  Tabis  ^  and  the  confines  of  India,  he 
furnishes  us  with  some  further  particulars,  and  not  only  notices 
their  production  of  silk,  which  he  describes,  like  Yirgil,  as 
combed  off  the  leaves  of  trees,*  but  he  mentions  several  rivers 
and  other  geographical  names  in  connection  with  their  country, 
which  show  a  certain  dawning  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  it.^ 
He  places  also  in  this  part  of  Asia  a  people  called  the  Attacori, 
whom  he  describes  as  resembling  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
excellence  of  their  climate,  and  having  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  special  treatise  by  a  Greek  writer  named  Amometus, 
similar  to  that  of  Hecatseus  concerning  the  Hyperboreans. 
Both  races  were  evidently  equally  fabulous.' 

§  7.  Pliny  now  proceeds  to  the  description  of   India,   a 
country  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  within  his  own  time  been 


'  vi.  17,  f  53. 

*  This  promontory,  mentioned  by 
Mela  also  under  the  same  name,  Ib 
almost  certainly  the  same  with  the 
Tamams  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo, 
the  supposed  eastern  termination  of  the 
ehain  of  Taoma,  which  had  no  real 
existence. 

*  **  Seres  lanioio  silvaram  nobiles, 
perfosam  aqna  depectentes  ftondium 
canitiem,  imde  geminus  feminis  nostris 
labor,  tedordiendi  flla  mrsnsque  tex- 
endi"  Ti  17.  §  M.  From  this  passage 
it  appears  that  notwithstanding  his 
pretensions  as  a  naturalist  he  was  not 
at  all  in  advance  of  Yirgil  as  to  the 
nature  of  silk  and  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining it.  Bee  the  paasage  already 
quoted  in  Chapter  XX.  p.  166  (Qtorg. 
ii.  121).  It  appears  that  the  Bomans  in 
the  time  of  PUny  only  valued  silk  tex- 
tures of  a  very  thin  gause-like  charac- 
ter ;  and  hence  when  they  received  them 
from  China  took  the  tfbuble  of  unravel- 
ling them  and  weaving  them  again  into 


a  kind  of  gauze.  That  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  words  above  cited  (which 
indeed  can  scarcely  admit  of  any  other) 
is  fully  proved  by  those  that  follow: 
**  Tam  multiplioi  opera,  tarn  longinquo 
orbe  petitur,  ut  in  publico  matruna 
transluceat.'*  The  *'8ericflB  vestee" 
were  evidently  regarded  by  them  as  a 
kind  of  improvement  on  the  Coan  tex- 
tures, of  which  Horace  makes  almost 
exactly  the  same  remark  (Satir.  i  2, 
s.  101.  See  also  Seneca,  de  Benefic  7, 
§9). 

In  another  passage  (xxxiv.  14, 
§  145)  he  speaks  of  the  Seres  as  send- 
ing furs  and  iron,  in  addition  to  their 
silk  dresses.  The  latter  he  considerB 
as  superior  to  all  other  iron  in  ouality. 

^  None  of  these  names  is  ouierwise 
mentioned  or  can  be  identified.  Indeed 
in  the  total  misconception  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  all  this  part  of  Asia  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  absurd. 

«  vi.  17,  §  55. 
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yery  much  opened  out  by  the  extension  of  the  Boman  com- 
meicCy  and  concerning  which  he  really  possessed  important 
additional  information.  No  other  part  of  his  work  indeed 
displays  so  much  advance  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Yet  eyen  here  he  begins  with  a  statement  of  its 
geographical  position  and  dimensions  which  he  derives  fix>m 
Eratosthenes,^  and  his  account  of  the  northern  portions  of  India, 
and  the  interior  from  the  Indus  to  the  Granges,  is  taken  wholly 
fit>m  writers  of  the  time  of  Alexander  or  that  of  his  successors. 
His  detailed  statement  of  the  distances  from  the  Indus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  has  been  already  examined;^  and  with 
all  its  imperfections  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  it  dates  also  from  the  same  period. 

With  regard  to  the  Ganges  itself,  it  is  remarkable  that  his 
information  is  in  some  respects  fieur  less  precise  and  definite  than 
that  of  Strabo,  as  that  writer  was  well  acquainted  with  its 
sources  in  the  Emodi  Montes,  while  Pliny  teUs  us  that  some 
regarded  its  sources  as  unknown,  like  those  of  the  Nile :  others 
said  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Scythian  mountains— an 
extremely  vague  designation.  He  quotes  also  another  account 
of  its  source,  as  breaking  out  at  once  in  a  violent  cascade  with 
a  loud  noise,  and  gradually  lapsing  down  into  a  gentle  and 
placid  stream,  but  without  any  indication  of  the  geographical 
site  to  which  this  was  referred.'  He  adds,  that  it  received  as 
tributaries  nineteen  other  rivers,  among  which  he  notices  as 
navigable  the  lomanes,  the  Frinas,  the  Ciunas,  the  Condochates, 
Erannoboas,  the  Cosoagus,  and  the  Sonus.  Here  we  meet 
with  another  instance  of  the  confusion  so  common  in  Pliny, 
the  Erannoboas  and  the  Sonus  being,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
only  two  names  for  the  same  river.* 

Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  Pliny  gives  various  particulars 

•  H.  N.  Ti.  17,  §  57.    With    this      may  be  observed  that  Pliny  himself,  a 
statement  Pliny  compares  that  given      little  farther  on  (§  69),  speaks  of  the 


by  Agrippa,  who  undoubtedly  had  no 
additional  means  of  information. 

*  See  Chapter  XTV.  p.  557. 

*  vi.  18.  §  65. 

*  See  Chapter  XIV .  p.  559,  note.    It 


lomanes  (Jumna)  as  flowing  into  the 
Ganges  "per  Palibothroe/'  but  this 
refers  to  tne  name  of  the  people — the 
same  who  were  more  comnonly  called 
Fkasians — not  to  the  dty. 
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oonceming  the  different  nations  of  Northern  India,  their  habits 
and  customs,  and  the  forces  that  their  kings  could  severally 
bring  into  the  field,  especially  the  number  of  their  elephants. 
Those  upon  whom  he  especially  dilates  are  the  Calingse,  who 
were  the  nation  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges/  and 
apparently  held  the  coast  fit>m  thence  as  £Eur  as  a  city  named 
Dandaguda,  situated,  as  he  tells  us,  625  Boman  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  They  appear  to  have  occupied  Bengal 
and  Orissa,  where  a  trace  of  the  name  still  survives  in  Calin- 
gapatam.  But  he  still  speaks  of  the  Frasians,  whose  capital  was 
PaUbothra,  as  the  most  powerful  people  of  India.^ 

His  account  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  is  feir  less  cl^ 
and  satisfactory  than  those  of  the  Greek  geographers,  and  he 
substitutes  for  the  Hydraotes  a  river  called  Cantaba  or  Cantabra, 
a  name  otherwise  totally  unknown.  The  Indus  itself  he 
describes  as  flowing  for  1250  miles,*  and  receiving  nineteen 
tributaries,  though  its  waters  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
modest  limits  of  50  stadia  in  breadth.  Among  the  mountain 
tribes  of  the  interior,  of  whose  names  he  gives  a  long  list, 
accompanied  with  some  particulars,  but  for  the  most  part  very 
confused  and  uncertain,  we  may  notice  the  Dardae,  whose 
territory  (he  tells  us)  produced  the  greatest  abundance  of 
gold :  ^  these  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Derdas  of  Megas- 
thenes,  in  whose  country  the  author  placed  the  fiEtmous  gold- 
digging  ants :  a  fable  elsewhere  related  by  Pliny  in  a 
circumstantial  manner,  but  \nthout  naming  his  authority.' 

His  idea  of  the  general  conformation  of  India,  so  fieur  as  it  is 
possible    to  gather  it  from  his  expressions,  did  not  differ 


»  ▼!  18,  §  65. 
>  Ibid.  §  68. 


•  Ti.  20,  §  72.  This  is  a  moderate 
estimate,  and  was  the  lowest  gLven  hy 
the  authors  he  consulted  (parcissimis 
auctoribns).  Tet  he  himself  elsewhere 
describes  Alexander  as  occupying  more 
than  five  morUh$  in  his  descending 
▼oyage,  thoagh  he  never  advanced  less 
than  eOOstaiSa  in  a  day  I  (vL  17,  §  60). 
See  Chapter  XII.  note  Kk,  p.  SOS. 
Th\B  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  care- 


less manner  in  which  Pliny  repeats 
two  entirely  contradictory  liatements 
without  appearing  to  notice  the  discre- 
pancy. 

'  ^  Fertilissimi  sunt  anri  DardsB," 
vi.  19,  §  67.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  oat  that  the  name  is  retained 
to  this  day  by  the  Dards  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tibet 

s  Plin.  xl  81,  §  111.  See  Chapter 
XIY.  p.566. 
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materially  from  that  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo.  He  supposed 
the  east  coast  to  follow  a  direct  line  &om  north  to  south,  fix>m 
the  point  where  Mount  Imaus — as  he  terms  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  great  mountain  chain  that  bounded  India  on 
the  north' — abutted  on  the  ocean,  to  the  angle  of  the  continent, 
where  it  turned  abruptly  westward,  so  as  to  face  the  southern, 
or,  as  he  terms  it,  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  it  is  singular  that 
we  do  not  find  him  attempting  to  apply  to  the  general  idea 
thus  formed  any  of  the  later  information  that  he  had  derived 
from  the  recent  commercial  voyages  to  India,  which  he 
describes  separately,  and  without  attempting  to  connect  the 
particular  details  thence  derived  with  the  general  geography 
of  the  peninsula.  Still  the  account  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
trade  with  India  as  practised  in  his  days,  the  course  pursued, 
and  the  ports  frequented,  is  in  itself  very  important  and 
interesting,  and  will  be  found  to  agree  well  with  the  much 
fuller  information  furnished  us  at  a  period  very  little  later  by 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

unsatisfactory,  report  of  the  voyage  of  Onesicritus  from  India 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  narrative  that  has  been  already 
examined,^  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  navigation  to  India,  ^*  as 
it  had  been  recently  discovered,  and  was  practised  in  his 
day."'  "Such  (he  says)  was  the  voyage  of  the  fleet  of 
Alexander.  Afterwards  it  was  found  the  safest  course  to 
proceed  direct  from  the  promontory  of  Syagrus  in  Arabia 
(Cape  Fartak)  to  Fatale,  with  the  west  wind  (Favonius),  which 
they  call  there  the  Hippalus,*  a  distance  reckoned  at  1435 


'  He  himself  teUs  ns  that  Imaus, 
EmodoB,  Paropamifiixs  and  Ganeasua 
were  only  parts  of  one  oontinuoos 
chain  (vL  17,  §  60) ;  and  adds  in  another 
passage  (§64)  **  a  montibos  Emodis, 
^norom  promontorinm  Imaus  vocatnr. 
inoolarum  lingua  nivomm  significante. 
This  etjrmology  is  correct,  the  name 
Imaus  being  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  ^^himaTat,"  which 

VOL.  II. 


means  **  snowy,** 
'  See  Chapter  XIII.  Note  A,  p.  542. 

•  •*  Earn  navigationem,  qun  his  annis 
oomperta  servatar  hodie.*'  yi.  23,  §  96. 

*  MO  explanation  of  this  name  ib 
given  by  Pliny.  It  is  to  the  Periplus 
that  we  owe  the  important  information 
that  it  was  given  in  memoir  of  the 
adventurous  navi^tor,  who  first  dis- 
covered the  possibility  of  taking  advan- 

2  E 
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miles.  In  the  next  generation  it  was  judged  to  be  both  a 
safer  and  nearer  course  to  proceed  fit>m  the  same  promontory 
direct  to  SigemSy  a  port  of  India.  And  this  mode  of  naviga- 
tion was  pursued  for  a  long  time,  until  merchants  disoovered  a 
shorter  route,  and  the  profits  of  India  were  thus  brought  nearer 
to  hand.  The  yoyage  is  now  made  eyery  year,  with  cohorts  of 
archers  on  board  the  ships:  on  account  of  the  pirates  who 
infest  these  seas.  It  will  be  worth  while  (he  adds)  to  set  forth 
their  whole  course  from  Egypt:  accurate  information  con- 
cerning it  being  now  for  the  first  time  ayailable.  The  subject 
is  one  worthy  of  attention,  there  being  no  year  in  which  India 
does  not  drain  our  empire  of  at  least  55,000,000  of  sesterces, 
sending  us  in  return  wares  which  are  sold  for  a  hundred  times 
their  original  value." '  He  then  gives  in  very  unnecessary 
detail  the  route  from  Alexandria  up  the  Nile  to  Coptos,  and 
thence  overland  to  Berenice,  a  journey  which,  as  he  teUs  us, 
occupied  twelve  days,  though  the  distance  was  only  257 
(Boman)  miles :  and  he  then  proceeds  as  follows  :  ^ 

*^  They  begin  the  navigation  in  the  middle  of  summer,  before 
the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  or  immediately  after  its  appearance, 
and  arrive  in  about  thirty  days  at  Ocelis  in  Arabia,  or  Cane  in 
the  frankincense-bearing  region.  There  is  also  a  third  port 
which  is  called  Muza,  which  is  not  frequented  by  those  sailing 
to  India,  but  by  the  merchants  who  trade  in  frajikincense  and 
other  Arabian  perfumes.  In  the  interior  is  a  city,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  named  Sapphar,  and  another  called  Save. 
But  for  those  whose  course  is  directed  to  India  it  is  most 
advantageous  to  start  from  Ocelis.  From  thence  they  sail  \rith 
the  wind  called  Hippalus  in  forty  days  to  the  first  commercial 
station  (emporium)  of  India,  named  Muziris,  which  is  not  much 


tage  of  the  regularity  of  the  monsoon 
to  hold  a  direct  coarse  to  India. 

Pliny  is  moreoyer  inaccurate  in  iden- 
tifying it  with  the  Favonius,  which 
with  him  certainly  means  the  west  wind 
(see  it  47,  §  119),  whUe  the  monsoon, 
aa  is  well  luiown,  blows  steadily  from 


the  softth-toett.  But  snch  a  miscon- 
ception was  natural,  as  the  course 
actually  pursued  by  the  navigators 
would  be  almost  precisely  from  west 
to  east 

'  vi  23,  §  101. 

•  Ibid.  §§  104-106. 
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to  be  recommended^  on  account  of  the  neighbouring  pirates, 
who  occupy  a  place  called  Nitrias:  nor  does  it  ftinush  any 
abundance  of  merchandise.  Moreover  the  station  of  shipping 
is  far  from  the  land,  and  cargoes  have  to  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  barges.  The  ruler  of  the  country  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  was  a  king  named  Coelobothras.  There  is 
another  more  advantageous  port,  which  is  named  Barace,  in  the 
territory  of  a  nation  called  the  Neacyndi.  The  king  of  that 
country  was  named  Pandion,  who  resided  far  &om  the  port  in  a 
city  of  the  interior,  which  is  called  Modura.  But  the  region 
from  which  pepper  is  brought  to  Barace,  in  barges  hewn  out  of 
single  trees,  is  called  Cottonara.  None  of  these  names  of 
nations,  or  ports,  or  cities,  are  found  in  any  former  writer,  fit>m 
which  it  is  evident  what  changes  take  place  in  the  state  of 
things  in  these  countries.  They  conmience  the  return  voyage 
&om  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  month  of  Tybis, 
which  answers  to  our  December,  or  at  all  events  within  the 
sixth  day  of  the  Egyptian  month  Mechir,  that  is  within  our 
Ides  of  January.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  return  home 
within  the  year.  They  make  the  return  voyage  &om  India 
with  the  south-east  wind  (Yultumus),  and  when  they  have 
entered  the  Bed  Sea,  with  the  south-west  or  south  wind."  * 

§  9.  It  is  evident  that  .we  have  here  a  statement  derived 
from  authentic  and  recent  information:  and  its  accuracy  is 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  with 
which  we  have  fortunately  the  means  of  comparing  it.  All 
the  names  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  which  as  he  observes  were 
not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  re-appear  in  the  Periplus, 
either  the  same  or  under  such  slightly  altered  forms  that  they 
can  safely  be  recognized:  and  we  thus  obtain  a  valuable 
assistance  towards  finding  their  geographical  position,  in  regard 
to  which  Pliny's  statements  in  themselves  afford  us  almost  no 
clue.  Thus  Muziris,  the  point  of  most  importance,  as  being 
the  first  port  in  India  at  which  ships  arrived  after  crossing  the 

•  Plin.  H.N.  vi.  23,  §§  104-106. 
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ocean  diiect  from  Arabia,  may  be  probably  identified  with 
Mangaloie:  the  port  of  Baiace  or  Bacare  (as  the  name  is 
written  in  the  Periplus  and  in  some  MSS.  of  Pliny),  may  be 
placed  at  the  month  of  the  inlet  that  runs  np  to  Melisseram, 
the  Nelkynda  of  the  Feriplns,  which  is  evidently  the  same 
place  that  appears  in  Pliny  under  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
Neacyndi.  The  Sigerus  of  Pliny  may  in  like  manner  be  in  all 
probability  identified  with  the  place  called  in  the  Periplns 
Melizigara,  and  by  Ptolemy  Melesdgyris,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  modem  Yiziagoor,  about  120  miles  south  of 
Bombay.^  Thus  the  part  of  India  visited  by  the  Alexandrian 
traders  can  be  clearly  determined,  and  the  successive  steps  in 
the  progress  of  the  discovery  are  probably  correctly  given  by 
Pliny.  But  it  is  very  singular  that  while  indicating  the 
farthest  points  with  which  this  direct  trade  was  carried  on, 
Pliny  has  omitted  all  notice  of  the  intermediate  ports,  between 
Pattala  and  Sigerus,  and  does  not  even  mention  the  name  of 
Barygaza,  which,  as  we  learn  fit>m  the  nearly  contemporary 
Periplus,  was  one  of  the  most  important  emporia  of  trade  in 
India,  and  was  frequented  by  numerous  ships  sailing  direct 
thither  from  Egypt'  Nor  does  he  afford  any  indication,  and 
he  had  doubtless  in  reality  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  conformation 
of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  India,  the  two  deep  bays  by  which 
it  is  indented  (the  Gulf  of  Cutch  and  the  Gulf  of  Cambay), 
with  the  intervening  peninsula  of  Gujerat  He  was  almost 
certainly  equally  ignorant  of  the  important  fSEU^t  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplns,  that  the  coast  from  Barygaza  trended 
from  north  to  south,  instead  of  preserving  a  general  direction 
from  west  to  east,  as  supposed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 
The  latter  view,  as  we  have  seen,  was  adopted  by  Pliny  himself. 
He  appears  also  to  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  remark- 
able &ct  that  the  countries  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  were  at 


>  The  identifications  here  snggarted  i  aeriM  of  podtionB  inopond  for  these 

are  thoee  adopted  by  Dr.  Y  mcent»  and  '  ports  by  Oolonel  Tule  will  be  oonsidered 
by  the  most  recent  ec&tor  of  the  Periplns      in  the  next  chapter. 

(G.  MuUer   in  his   Otographi  Qrmei  ,       *  FaripL  Maris  Erythrm,  §  49. 
jrtfiofet,toin.i.pp.294-<S00).    The  new 


■  •  ■«  I   I 


•      "W-       "■ 
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this  time  occupied  by  Scythian  tribes^  or  at  least  subject 
to  Scythian  rulers — a  circumstance  repeatedly  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus.' 

The  £act  appears  to  be  that  Pliny,  in  this  case  as  in  several 
others,  had  got  hold  of  a  single  account  of  a  voyage  to  India, 
following  the  latest  discovered  route,  and  that  he  has  incor- 
porated this  in  his  work,  witiiout  comparing  it  with  any  other. 
The  document  of  which  he  has  thus  made  use  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  clear  and  full  than  the  Feriplus  which  has  been  so 
fortunately  preserved  to  us,  and  must  have  omitted  altogether 
some  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  what  we 
find  described  in  the  extant  treatise.  The  coincidences  be- 
tween them  are  not  more  than  must  naturally  arise  between 
two  accounts  nearly  contemporary,  and  both  based  upon  good 
materiab.    And  there  is  certainly  no  around  for  the  assiunp- 

is  hosed  upon  our  existing  Feriplus,  and  that  the  latter  docu- 
ment must  therefore  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 

§  10.  Another  quarter,  in  which  Pliny  considered  that  he 
had  obtained  information  far  in  advance  of  all  preceding 
writers,  was  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  island  of  Taprobane, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  a  subject  of  curiosity  and 
wonder  among  the  Greeks  ever  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 
An  accidental  circumstance  had  recently  afforded  the  means 
of  additional  and  more  authentic  information  concerning  this 
little  known  country.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
a  fireedman  of  one  Annius  Flocamus,  who  had  feurmed  the 
revenues  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  being  on  a  voyage  around 
Arabia,  was  carried  away  by  the  north  winds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carmania,  and  driven  to  a  port  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
called  Hippuri,  where  he  found  refuge  on  the  fifteenth  day.^ 


•  Ibid.  {§  S8,  41.  On  this  aoooimt 
the  whole  of  this  region  la  designated 
by  Ptolemy  by  the  name  of  Indo- 
Scythia. 

^  *' Aquilonibiu  raptus  pnster  Gar- 
maniam  xv  die  HippnroB  portnm  ejus 


inyectaB."  yi  22,  §  84.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  statement  is  reported 
by  Pliny  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  point  from  which  the  fifteen 
days*  voyage  was  reckoned. 
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He  was  hospitably  received  by  the  king  of  the  country,  who 
was  induced,  after  entertaining  him  for  six  months,  to  send 
four  envoys  to  accompany  him  to  Bome.  It  was  from  these 
native  ambassadors  that  Pliny  professes  to  have  gathered  the 
information  that  he  has  furnished  to  us,  according  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  enjoyed  a  state  of  Utopian  felicity, 
under  an  admirably  ordered  government,  and  leading  so  healthy 
a  life  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  attain  the 
age  of  an  hundred  years.  They  were  not  however  without  a 
taste  for  luxury:  and  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  pearls  and 
precious  stones,  all  which  they  possessed  in  abundance,  were 
valued  and  sought  after  among  them  as  in  Europe.^ 

With  due  allowance  for  the  favourable  exaggeration  so 
common  in  regard  to  remote  and  imperfectly  known  regions, 
these  accounts  seem  to  represent  the  fact,  attested  by  native 
records,  that  Ceylon  was  at  this  period  a  flourishing  and  com- 
paratively civilized  country.  But  it  is  singular  that  all  the 
positive  geographical  statements  which  Pliny  has  transmitted 
to  us,  on  what  would  appear  to  be  such  good  authority,  are 
either  erroneous  or  unintelligible.  Thus  he  tells  us^  that 
the  side  of  the  island  which  faced  towards  India  from  the 
south-west  was  10,000  stadia  (1,000  G.  miles)  in  length — an 
enormous  exaggeration,  exceeding  even  the  previous  estimates 
of  Eratosthenes  and  Onesicritus  i'  and  he  adds  that  the  nearest 
point  of  India  was  a  promontory  which  was  called  GoUaciun,  at 
the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage,  in  the  middle  of  which 
another  island  was  met  with,  called  the  Island  of  the  Sun.* 
Taprobane  itseK  was  said  to  contain  five  hundred  towns,  of 
which  the  capital,  named  Palaesimundus,  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  200,000  inhabitants.     It  was  situated  on 


»  vi.  22,  §§  89,  91. 
•  Ibid.  §  87. 


'  He  bad  biniBelf  previously  quoted 
(§  81)  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes 
that  the  island  was  7000  stadia  in 
length  and  5000  in  breadth. 

*  Ceylon  is  really  less  than  210  G. 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  nnd  120 


in  breadth,  while  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  mainland  is  not  more 
than  60  6.  miles  across.  But  the  dis- 
tance from  Gape  Gomorin — which  was 
clearly  the  promontory  here  referred 
to,  and  from  which  Ceylon  was  sup- 
posed to  lie  due  south — is  135  miles. 
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the  south  side  of  the  island,  with  a  port  on  the  sea :  the  only 
other  place  mentioned  by  name  is  the  port  at  which  the  Boman 
navigator  arrived,  called  Hippuri  or  Hippuros,  which  has  been 
identified  with  a  port  called  Eudremale,  the  name  of  which 
has  the  same  meaning  (horse-tails)  in  Sanscrit  In  the  interior 
(he  teUs  us)  was  a  vast  lake,  375  miles  in  circumference  (!)  and 
containing  various  islands:  from  this  lake  burst  forth  two 
rivers,  the  one  flowing  south,  and  called  Falsesimundus,  from 
the  city  of  that  name  near  its  outflow;  the  other  called 
Cydara  flowing  to  the  north  towards  India.*  There  is  in  fact 
no  such  lake  in  Ceylon,  nor  anything  even  deserving  the  name 
of  a  lake :  nor  does  any  of  the  more  considerable  rivers  of  the 
island  hold  its  course  to  the  south.  The  statement  probably 
referred  to  some  artificial  lake,  formed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion,^ but  in  any  case  its  dimensions  must  be  enormously 
exaggerated. 

There  is  a  curious  notice  introduced  by  Pliny  in  this  passage^ 
concerning  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tapro- 
bane  with  the  Seres,  beyond  the  Emodian  mountains.  One  of 
the  envoys,  named  Bachias,  asserted  that  his  father  had  him- 
self visited  those  countries,  and  held  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants,  which  was  carried  on  upon  the  silent 
system  without  the  use  of  interpreters.  But  as  he  described 
the  Seres  themselves  as  men  of  gigantic  stature,  with  red  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he  had  any 
acquaintance  with  the  true  Chinese. 

§  11.  Pliny's  description  of  Arabia  would  appear  at  the  first 
glance  to  be  greatly  in  advance  of  any  preceding  accoimt  of 
that  country,  from  the  number  of  names  of  tribc^i  and  towns 
with  which  he  furnishes  us,  as  well  as  the  detailed  enumeration 
of  headlands,  islands,  &c.,  along  the  coast.  This  part  of  his 
work  is  based,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  principally  on  the  work  of 
Juba,  already  noticed,^  which  had  been  prepared  by  him  for 


•  Ibid.  §  86. 

^  See  Sir  E.  Texment's  Geylon,  vol.  i. 
p.  557. 


«  Ibid.  §  88. 

>  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  176. 
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the  use  of  C.  Csesar  the  grandson  of  AugostuSy  when  he  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  into  that  country.  What  were  the 
materials  at  the  command  of  Juba  we  have  no  means  of  estima- 
ting :  but  theie  is  little  doubt  that  had  his  original  work  been 
preserved  to  us,  we  should  have  derived  from  it  much  valuable 
information.  But  in  the  abstract  that  we  find  of  it  in  Pliny,  it 
has  been  as  usual  abridged  and  pared  down  till  it  presents  us 
with  nothing  but  a  bare  list  of  names,  for  the  most  part  without 
any  attempt  at  geographical  order  or  sequence,  and  even  this 
list  is  as  remarkable  for  its  omissions,  as  for  its  contents. 
While  we  find  a  long  catalogue  of  names  either  totally  obscure 
or  unknown,  or  of  which  we  are  only  able  to  conjecture  the 
site  from  their  reappearance  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  we  re- 
mark on  the  other  hand  that  names  well  known  before  the 
days  of  Pliny,  and — stranger  still — ^names  well  known  to  Pliny 
himself,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  other  passages,  are  wholly 
unnoticed  in  their  proper  geographical  places.  Thus  the  im- 
portant promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak)  so  well  known 
as  the  customary  point  of  departure  for  India,  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  periplua  he  has  given  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia.  Nor  does 
he  take  any  notice  of  Cane,  which  he  has  himself  mentioned 
in  reference  to  the  trade  with  India,  as  the  principal  port  of 
the  firankincense-bearing  country.  In  the  same  passage,  as  we 
have  seen,^  he  speaks  of  Muza  as  an  important  emporium  of 
trade  within  the  straits,  and  of  the  towns  of  Sapphar  and  Save 
in  the  interior,  in  connexion  with  it.  All  these  notices  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus  and  were  obviously  based  upon 
good  information.  But  no  mention  is  found  of  any  of  the 
three  names  in  his  geographical  description  of  this  part  of 
Arabia.  Nor  does  he  notice  the  port  of  Aden,  which  as  we 
learn  from  the  Periplus  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  principal 
places  of  trade  on  the  outer  coast  of  Arabia.' 

Even  the  celebrated  promontory  forming  the  northern  pro- 
jection of  Arabia  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 


«  Above,  p.  418.  *  Penplus  Maris  Eryihrsei,  §  26. 
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conspicuous  from  its  proximity  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Car- 
mania  (the  Maceta  of  Nearchus  and  MacsD  of  Strabo),  is  removed 
fix>m  its  proper  place  in  his  apparently  ela1x)rate  description  of 
the  Arabian  coast,  and  is  disguised  under  the  name  of  '^  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Naumacheeans  ;"*  just  as  he  incidentally  intro- 
duces the  name  of  Cape  Syagrus,  in  stating  the  distance  fit>m 
it  of  the  Island  of  Dioscorides  (Socotora),  of  which  he  is  the 
first  to  famish  us  with  any  definite  information.^  But  no 
notice  of  either  of  these  important  landmarks  in  the  geography 
of  Arabia  is  found  in  its  proper  place. 

§  12.  He  commences  his  periplua  of  the  Arabian  coast, 
proceeding  fit>m  Charax  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tigiis,  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  expression 
that  '^  this  coast  had  first  been  explored  by  Epiphanes."  ^  If 
these  words  refer,  as  is  most  probable,  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
they  are  glaringly  false,  so  faf  as  refers  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
within  the  Persian  Gulf — ^this  part  of  the  coast-line  having 
been  explored  by  Greek  navigators  sent  out  for  that  purpose 
before  the  dealli  of  Alexander* — but  it  is  possible  that  a 
special  voyage  for  the  examination  of  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula  may  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Syrian  king,  of  which 
we  have  no  other  notice,  and  that  the  details  furnished  us  by 
Pliny  may  have  been  derived  from  this  source.  But  from 
whatever  quarter  they  were  originally  drawn,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  extremely  confused  and  unintelligible  form  in 
which  they  are  transmitted  to  us. 

His  enimieration  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  interior  seems 
to  be  founded  on  better  materials,  and  while  it  is  deficient  (as 
usual)  in  the  necessary  geographical  data  for  determining  their 
relative  position,  we  find,  besides  the  names  already  familiar  to 


'  '*  NanmachflBoram  promontoriam 
ooDtra  Oarmaniam  est.  Distat  qumqua- 
ginta  M.  P."  vi.  2S,  §  152. 

'  Flin.  Ti  28,  §  153.  He  giyes  the 
distanoe  at  280  Boman  (224  G.)  miles, 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth ; 
and  calk  it "  clara;"  so  that  its  name 


most  have  heen  well  known  in  his  time, 
though  not  found  in  any  earlier  author 
now  extant 

*  '*Nuno  a  Oharace  dioemus  oram 
Epiphani  primum  exquiaitam.*'  lb. 
§147. 

•  See  Chapter  XXL  p.  461. 
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118  £rom  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  such  as  the  Minseans, 
SabflBans,  ChatramotitaB,  Homeritse,  &c.,  seyeral  others  which 
we  either  find  confirmed  by  Ptolemy,  or  are  able  to  identify 
upon  other  grounds.^  He  alludes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
the  Arabian  expedition  of  .^Uius  Gallus,  more  fully  related  by 
Strabo,  but  in  a  manner  that  throws  no  additional  light  upon 
its  geography."  His  report  however  of  the  general  result  of 
this  expedition  and  the  information  brought  back  by  the 
commander,  is  not  without  interest.  ''The  wandering  tribes 
(the  Bedouins)  subsisted  only  on  milk  and  the  flesh  of  wild 
animals:  the  others  procured  wine,  like  the  Indians,  from 
palm-trees,  and  oil  from  sesame.  The  most  numerous  tribes 
were  the  Homeritse  and  the  Minssans:  their  territory  was 
fertile  in  palm-trees  and  shrubs,  but  their  flocks  were  the 
principal  source  of  their  riches.  The  Cerbani  and  Agraeans 
were  distinguished  in  war,  but  most  of  all  the  Chatramotitse : 
the  Garrei  had  the  most  spacious  and  fertile  arable  lands :  the 
Sabaeans  were  the  richest  in  their  forests  of  odoriferous  trees, 
their  mines  of  gold,  their  well-irrigated  lands,  and  the 
abundance  of  wax  and  honey."'  Pliny  adds,  as  a  general 
remark,  that  the  nations  of  Arabia  were  extremely  rich,  from 
their  attracting  the  wealth  both  of  the  Boman  and  Parthian 
empires  in  exchange  for  their  native  commodities,  while  they 
themselves  purchased  nothing  in  return.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  he,  in  common  with  most  other  ancient 
writers,  applied  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix — restricted  in 
modem  usage  to  Yemen — in  a  sense  that  would  seem  to 
comprehend  almost  the  whole  peninsula:  while  he  employed 
that    of  Arabia  Deserta  only  for  the    sandy  desert  region 


'  Among  these  is  the  name,  so  fa- 
miliar in  hiter  days,  of  the  Saraoeni, 
which  here  occurs  for  the  first  time. 

s  n.  28,  §§  160, 161.  See  Chapter 
XX.  note  F,  p.  205. 

•  Ibid.  §  161. 

*  Ibid.  §  162.  **  In  univennmi  gentes 
ditissimie,  ut  apud  quas  maximsQ  opes 
Bomanorum  Farthommque  snbaistant, 


yendentibos  qnsB  e  man  ant  silvis  oa- 
piunt,  nihil  invicem  redimentibus.*' 

The  latter  statement  is  obvionsly  a 
fallacy;  we  leam  fiom  the  Periplus 
that  the  Arabians  imported  many 
articles  of  Alexandrian  and  European 
produce  (Pertp/iw  Maris  Eryihrati^  §§ 
24,  28),  including  com,  wine,  tin,  coral, 
&c. 


T^^^"^M^9 
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extending  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  forming  in  a  certain  sense  the  isthmus  connecting 
the  rest  of  Arabia  with  the  main  continent  of  Asia.  With 
these  vast  deserts  in  the  north  of  Arabia  geographers  were 
necessarily  acquainted,  from  their  being  traversed  by  caravans 
on  their  way  from  Petra  to  Charax  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to 
G^rrha  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  both  of  which  were  still  in  the 
days  of  P]iny  important  emporia  of  trade."  But  with  the  great 
tableland  of  the  interior — still  so  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
even  at  the  present  day — ^the  Bomans  appear  to  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted.  Their  knowledge  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  practically  limited  to  the  coast  districts  of  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  Hadramaut.  But  even  as  applied  to  these 
comparatively  favoured  regions,  their  notions  of  the  richness 
and  fertility  of  Arabia  were  strangely  exaggerated. 

§  13.  With  regard  to  the  geographical  position,  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula,  Pliny's  ideas 
were  apparently  very  imperfect,  but  they  are  so  obscurely 
indicated  as  to  leave  us  in  great  doubt  what  they  really  were. 
In  one  passage  he  describes  it  correctly  enough  as  extending 
between  the  two  seas,  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Italy  was  placed  between  the  Adriatic  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas;  and  as  having  the  same  general  direction 
with  that  country.  But  by  a  strange  oversight  he  adds  that  it 
resembled  it  also  in  size.^  Yet  he  himself  elsewhere  estimates 
its  circuit  from  Charax  round  to  the  head  of  the  ^lanitic  Gulf 
(the  Gulf  of  Akabah)  at  4666  Boman  miles,  which  is  a 
tolerably  correct  approximation,  though  Juba  had  reduced  it  to 
less  than  4000  miles.  He  gives  us  no  estimate  of  its  length  or 
breadth,  but  says  that  its  broadest  part  was  between  Heroopolis 
(at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez)  and  Charax,  near  the  mouth 


*  vi.  28.  §§  144, 147.  etiam    csoli   partem   nulla  differentia 

'  Ibid.  §  143.    **  Ipsa  vero  peninanla  spectat." 

Arabia  inter  duo  maria,  Rubrum  Persi-  It  may  he  conyenient  to  the  reader  to 

cumque    prtxsurrens,    quodam    naturao  remind  him  that  Arabia  is  in  reality  at 

artificio  ad  sinulitudinem  atque  magni'  least  four  times  as  large  as  Frauce,  or 

tudinem  ItalisB  eircumfusa,  in  eandem  1   eight  times  as  large  as  Italy ! 
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of  the  Enphiates.  It  is  clear  theiefoie  that  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  sonthem  portion  of  Arabia  runs  ont 
into  the  projecting  land  of  Oman,  though  he  was  of  course 
aware  that  it  here  sent  out  a  great  promontory  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Persian  Gulfl 

§  14.  Concerning  the  Bed  Sea  itself  and  its  western,  or,  as  it 
was  called  both  by  Greeks  and  Bomans,  the  Troglodytic,  coast, 
Pliny  had  of  course  abundant  means  of  information,  both  from 
the  earUer  writen  to  whom  we  have  ahready  lefened.  guch  as 
Agatharchides  and  Artemidorus,  and  from  the  more  recent 
peripU  of  voyagers  to  the  Land  of  Spices  and  to  India.  He 
has  howeyer  given  us  comparatively  few  details.  But  he  has 
correctly  distinguished  the  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Berenice, 
which  it  appears  were  often  confounded  together:  the  first 
being  the  well-known  city  of  the  name,  to  which  led  the 
overland  route  from  Coptos:  the  second,  which  he  distin- 
guishes  by  the  epithet  Panchrysos,  known  also  as  Berenice  ad 
Sabas :  the  third,  which  he  terms  Berenice  Epideires,  from  its 
situation  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  or  promontory  called  Deire. 
This  was  regarded  by  him  as  the  headland  bounding  the 
Straits  or  narrowest  entrance  into  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he 
describes  as  only  seven  miles  across.*  In  connexion  with 
Ptolemais  Epitheras  he  notices  especially  the  astronomical 
observations  by  which  Eratosthenes  had  connected  its  position 
with  that  of  Meroe  and  Syene,  and  had  thus,  as  he  rhetorically 
phrases  it, ''  detected  the  secret  of  the  world."  '  But  the  most 
important  addition  that  he  makes  to  the  knowledge  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  is  undoubtedly  his  notice  of  Adulis,  which  was 
unknown  even  by  name  to  Strabo,  but  in  the  time  of  Pliny 


'  This  is  not  quite  ooireot ;  the  pro-  j      *  yi.  29,  §  172.    ^'Bes  ingentis  ex- 


montory  of  Deire  (now  oaUed  Baa  Bix) 
being  considerably  to  the  south  of  the 
naiTOwest  part  of  the  strait,  which  is 
direcUy  opposite  to  Gape  Bab  el 
Mandeb;  out  as  there  is  no  marked 
headland  on  the  western  sidsb  except 
Deire,  the  expression  may  perhaps  oe 
justified.  '  is  not  a  little  amusing. 


empli  locusque  subtilitatis  immensn, 
mundo  ibi  aeprehetuo,  cum  indubitata 
ratione  umbrarum  Eratosthenes  men- 
sniam  terra  prodere  inde  cospit.'*  The 
sort  of  simple  wonder  with  wnich  Pliny 
regards  the  astronomical  obsenrations  of 
the  Greeks  wherever  he  refers  to  them, 
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had  become  the  most  important  emporium  on  the  coast,  and  was 
the  place  to  which  the  native  productions  of  the  interior — 
ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  hippopotamus  hides,  tortoise  shell,  and 
slaves — ^were  brought  down  for  export,*  This  extensive  trade, 
which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Periplus,^  but  of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  earlier  writers,  arose  doubtless  from  the 
establishment  in  the  interior  of  a  comparatively  civilized  com- 
munity, of  which  Axuma  was  the  capital.  No  mention  of  that 
city  however  is  found  in  Pliny,  though  it  was  well  known  to 
the  author  of  the  Periplus. 

Of  the  coast  of  Africa  outside  the  Straits  of  Bab-el  Mandeb 
his  knowledge  is  singularly  meagre.  He  mentions  indeed  the 
Sinus  Abalites,  and  beyond  it  the  port  and  headland  of  Mos- 
sylum,  which  was  the  principal  market  for  the  cinnamon 
that  was  brought  from  the  interior.*  Beyond  this  he  tells  ns 
some  writers  placed  a  town  called  Baricaza.^  The  promon- 
tory of  Mossylum  he  appears  to  have  regarded, — following  the 
autiiority  of  Juba,— -as  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa,  from 
whence  the  coast  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west.^  But 
he  has  no  mention  of  any  promontory  answering  to  Cape  Guar- 
dafui — the  Southern  Horn  (Noti  Eeras)  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  the  Promontory  of  Spices  (Cape  Aromata)  of  the 
Periplus  and  Ptolemy :  while  no  trace  whatever  is  found  in 
his  work  of  that  greatly  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
nearly  contemporary  Periplus.* 


»  Ibid.  §  178. 

>  PertpZtM  MarU  EryOir.  {§  4-6. 

«  Plin.  vi.  29,  §  174. 

'  **  Aliqui  uniun  Aetbiopia  oppidum 
ultra  ponunt  in  littore  BaiiniZB,  §  175. 
No  such  name  is  found  in  any  other 
writer  ia  oonnection  with  Ethiopia  or 
Africa,  and  it  is  dii&cnlt  not  to  suspect 
that  the  place  reaUy  referred  to  is  the 
oelebrated  city  of  the  name  in  India, 
the  name  of  which  might  weU  haye 
been  introduced  in  oonnection  with  the 
trade  of  these  regions,  in  a  manner  that 
Pliny  mismiderstood,  so  as  to  place  the 


city  iteelf  in  Ethiopia.  We  have  seen 
that  he  has  no  notice  of  the  Indian 
Barygaza  in  its  proper  place. 

*  ^*A  Mossyboo  promontorio  Atlan- 
ticum  mare  indpere  vnlt  Juba,  prster 
Mauretanias  suas  Gades  usque  nayi- 
gandum  Coro."  lb.  f  175. 

Even  Ptolemy  assigns  to  this  pro- 
montory a  far  more  prtMnioent  position 
than  it  is  really  entitled  to  daim. 

*  The  passage  just  cited  from  Juba 
shows  dearly  how  little  notion  he  pos- 
sessed of  the  vast  ext^ision  of  Africa 
towards  the  south. 
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§  15.  With  regard  to  the  interior  of  Africa  generally  he  was 
little  in  advance  of  his  predecessors :  but  we  are  indebted  to 
him  in  this  part  of  his  work  for  haying  preserved  to  us  several 
records  of  great  interest, — ^the  account  of  the  exploration  of 
Ethiopia  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  by  the  officers  sent 
out  by  Nero ;  and  that  of  the  campaign  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
against  the  Garamantes.  Both  these  expeditions  and  their 
geographical  results  have  been  already  discussed.  No  further 
attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  Pliny  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior :  the  real  heart  of  the  great  oonti* 
nent  was  still  unapproached,  and  neither  Greek  nor  Boman 
writers  appear  to  have  had  the  least  suspicion  of  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  and  populous  country  that  lay  beyond  the 
broad  desert  barrier  of  the  Sahara.  Indeed,  according  to  the 
theory  universally  received  among  them,  these  regions  were 
uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  heat. 

Unfortunately  the  really  valuable  materials  just  referred  to, 
are  mixed  up  by  PUny,  with  his  usual  want  of  critical  dis- 
cernment, with  a  mere  farrago  of  miscellaneous  information, 
compiled  from  a  number  of  different  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  otherwise  unknown :'  and  the  result  is  a  confused  mass  of 
statements,  out  of  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
extract  any  consistent  or  intelligible  conclusions.''  It  seems 
clear  that  the  geography  of  the  remote  regions  'of  Ethiopia, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Upper  Nile,  was  a  favourite 
subject,  as  might  well  be  conceived,  with  the  Greek  writers  of 
Alexandria :  and  that  many  of  these  had  collected  a  number 
of  hearsay  reports  and  va^e  romours  which  there  were  no 
means  of  sifting  or  examining.  As  far  as  Meroe  and  its 
neighbourhood  they  had  full  and  satisfactory  information ; 


*  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  1S4  and  Chap- 
ter XXin.  p.  347. 

^  Jib.Qwlej {Ptolemy  and  the Ntle,p.^ 
17)  justly  remarks  on  tMB  part  of  Pliny  8  * 
work  that  *'  the  deficiency  of  his  general 
views  is  rendered  more  remark^le  by 
the  contnuit  with  his  abundant  infer- 


mation.'*  He  had  nndoubtedly  ample 
materials  at  his  command,  bnt  was 
wholly  destitute  of  either  the  judgement 
or  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  sift  or 
arrange  them ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  he  has  presented  them  to  us  in  a 
form  that  renders  them  wholly  uadess. 
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but  beyond  that  all  was  vague  and  uncertain.  The  fluctuating 
character  of  the  names  in  barbarous  countries  is  a  fact  too 
familiar  to  the  modem  geographer  for  us  to  wonder  at  the 
almost  total  discrepancy  of  his  authorities  in  this  respect.® 

It  is  singular  that  one  of  the  few  points  which  he  treats  as 
"  generally  agreed  upon  "  is  the  utterly  erroneous  conclusion 
that  the  southern  ocean  lay  at  a  distance  of  625  Boman 
miles  (i.e.  5000  stadia)  to  the  south  of  Meroe.*  Such  a  state- 
ment could  be  nothing  more  than  a  theoretical  assumption : 
yet  it  seems  to  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  an  undoubted 
geographical  fact,  like  the  configuration  given  by  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  to  the  eastern  and  northern  shores  of  Asia.  But  in 
this  instance  the  error  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  it  is  almost 
certain  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa 
had  been  already  explored  iai  beyond  the  assumed  latitude, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  the 
new  information  thus  laid  open  to  him. 

§  16.  It  is  clear  that  Pliny  accepted  the  conclusion  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  subse- 
quent writers  (including  Juba,  whom  Pliny  principally  fol- 
lowed), with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coast  of  Africa 
trended  away  from  its  eastern  extremity  (opposite  to  Arabia) 
towards  the  Western  Ocean  and  the  coast  of  Mauretania.  He 
thus  describes  Ethiopia — ^including  under  that  appellation  all 
the  southern  portions  of  the  African  continent — ^as  extending 
from  the  south-east  towards  the  south-west :  ^  a  strange  mode 
of  expression,  but  which  can  bear  no  other  signification  than 
that  above  referred  to.    But  here  he  had  of  course  no  materials 


•  See  Note  B,  p.  440. 

*  **  In  totnm  autem  ab  oceano  ad 
Meioen  dcxxt  M.  P.  esse  inter  auetorea 
fere  oonvenit,"  vi.  30,  §  196.  This 
vie'w  may  be  oonsidered  as  origfinating 
with  Eratosthenes,  who  had  drawn  his 
first  paraUel  of  latitude  through  the 
land  of  the  SembritsB,  and  the  Region  of 
Cinnamon,  at  3400  stadia  south  of 
Meroe  (Chapter  XVI.  p.  638).  He 
must  of   course   have  conceiyed   the 


Southern  Ocean  as  samewJiat  further  to 
the  south,  but  there  is  no  statement 
in  the  extant  remains  of  his  works,  as 
to  the  distance  at  which  he  fixed  it. 
Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  placed  it  con- 
jecturally  about  4000  stadia  south  of 
Meroe.    (See  Chapter  XXII.  p.  828.) 

>  "  Sita  est  Ethiopia  ob  oriente  hi- 
bemoadoccidentemhibemum."  tlSO, 
§197. 
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at  his  command,  and  when  he  comes  to  the  western  coast, 
approaching  Mauretania,  where  he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  Hanno,  as  well  as  the  later 
observations  of  Polybius,  his  description  becomes  a  mass  of 
inextricable  confosion.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
original  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,^  and  throws  donbt 
even  upon  the  historical  fact  of  his  having  founded  Cartha- 
ginian settlements  upon  this  coast,  while  he  picks  up  at  second 
hand  some  of  the  detached  circumstances  of  a  marvellous  cha- 
racter, such  as  the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  burning 
with  perpetual  fire,  the  river  Bambotus  swarming  with  croco- 
diles, and  the  islands  of  the  Gorgons,  from  whence  Hanno  had 
brought  home  the  hairy  skins  of  two  of  the  women.'  But  it 
would  have  been  utterly  impossible,  had  not  the  original 
narrative  been  preserved,  to  have  identified  any  of  these 
localities,  or  arrived  at  any  sound  conclusion  concerning  the 
geographical  results  of  this  memorable  expedition. 

Almost  equally  unsatisfactory  is  his  treatment  of  the  voyage 
undertaken  by  Poly  bins  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa  after 
the  fall  of  Carthage:  a  document  which  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  of  the  highest  value  to  us,  had  it  been  preserved 
in  an  original  or  authentic  form,  but  from  which,  in  the 
condensed  summary  that  Pliny  has  transmitted  to  us,  it  is 
impossible  to  extract  any  definite  geographical  information.^ 
On  the  other  hand  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  extracts 
from  Statins  Sebosus  and  Juba  concerning  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  as  well  as  for  his  account  (imperfect  as  it  is)  of  the 
march  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  across  the  Atlas.  Both  of  these 
are  real  contributions  to  our  geographical  knowledge.'^ 

§  17.  Of  the  north  of  Africa,  extending  from  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  Pliny's  knowledge  was 
undoubtedly  more  complete  than  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 


*  See  on  thU  point,  Chapter  YHI. 
p.  328. 

»  vL  31.  §  200. 

*  ThiB  acoonnt  has  been  already  exa- 


mined.   See  Chapter  XVIL,  Note  B. 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  pp.  173, 175,  and 
Chapter  XXIII.  p.  849. 
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grapher.  He  here  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  following  Juba, 
who  from  his  position  naturally  possessed  exceptional  means  of 
information :  while  the  whole  of  these  provinces  had  been  in 
his  time  brought  under  the  direct  administration  of  Bome,  and 
were  becoming  gradually  pervaded  by  Boman  civilization. 
The  foundation  of  numerous  colonies  along  the  coast  was  one 
of  the  most  eflfective  means  of  introducing  this  improved  cul- 
ture. In  the  case  of  Mauretania  these  colonies  were  not  limited 
to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  but  three  of  them,  Tingis,  Zilis, 
and  Lixus  were  established  on  the  western  or  Atlantic  shore : 
while  two  others,  Babba  and  Banasa,  were  founded  in  the  in- 
terior, but  on  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Atlas.  Beyond 
Lixus  (the  modem  El  Araich),  at  a  distance  of  120  Boman 
miles,  was  a  town  called  Sala  (the  modem  Bailee,  long  cele- 
brated as  a  resort  of  pirates)  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  outpost  of  Boman  civilization  in  this  direction,  and  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  bordering  on  the  untrodden  desert,  and 
infested  by  herds  of  elephants,  but  still  more  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  whom  he  calls  Autololes.*  Beyond  this,  all 
appears  to  have  been  vague  and  uncertain.  He  adds  however, 
on  the  authority  of  native  informants  (doubtless  collected  by 
Juba),  that  150  miles  from  Sala  was  a  river  called  Asana, 
having  a  good  port  at  its  mouth;  beyond  that  was  another 
river  called  Fut,  and  from  thence  200  miles  to  Dyris,  the 
native  name  for  Mount  Atlas.  Here  the  distances  are  over- 
stated: but  in  other  respects  the  account  is  trustworthy  and 
leads  us  distinctly  to  the  point  where  the  great  chain  of  Atlas 
descends  to  the  sea  at  Cape  Ghir,  (the  promontory  of  Hercules 
of  Ptolemy)  the  name  of  which  perhaps  retains  a  trace  of  the 
native  appellation  of  the  range. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  province  itself, 
and  especially  to  Mount  Atlas,  Pliny  complains  that  the  most 


*  **Oppidtim  Sala  ejusdem  nominiB 
fluyio  impoBitmn,  jam  solitndinibus 
Tidnam,  elephantoramque  greg^bus 
infestum,  mnlto  tamen  magis  Aatololum 
geiit&"  V.  1,  §  5.    Sala  always  oon- 


tiiraed  to  be  the  last  town  in  the  Boman 
province  ;  though  we  find  in  the  Itine- 
rariee  a  mere  outpost  (ezploratio)  called 
Mercurius,  16  M.  P.  further  south 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  8, 6). 
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fabulous  and  contradictory  accounts  were  still  current  in  his 
day ;  a  circumstance  for  which  he  blames  the  carelessness  and 
want  of  curiosity  of  the  Boman  authorities,  who  preferred 
inyenting  falsehoods  to  investigating  the  trutL^  Tet  the 
forests  were  already  explored  in  quest  of  ivory  and  of  the 
beautiful  wood  called  cUruSy  so  much  valued  by  the  Romans 
for  tables;"  while  the  rocks  on  the  seashore  were  diligentiy 
ransacked  for  purpla* 

§  18.  With  the  northern  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean, 
Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  Africa  properly  so  called— or  rather 
the  province  to  which  that  name  was  officially  restricted — 
Pliny  was  of  course  well  acquainted,  and  he  has  given  us,  in 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  other  settied  provinces  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  a  tolerably  full  paraplua  or  description  of  the 
sea  coasty  its  headlands  and  rivers,  as  well  as  the  towns  along 
its  line,  but  this  is  followed  as  usual  by  a  long  list  of  the  towns 
in  the  interior  of  each  province,  in  alphabetical  order,  so  as  to 
afford  no  clue  to  their  position.  His  account  of  the  Cyrenaica 
also  IB  clear  and  distinct,  but  his  description  of  the  two  Syrtes 
and  the  intermediate  region  is  singularly  confused,  and  would 
in  fact,  if  it  stood  alone,  be  utterly  unintelligible.  It  is  much 
less  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  which  had  been  in  all  ages  very  imper- 
fecdy  known ;  but  considering  the  light  that  had  been  recently 
thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  expeditions  of  Suetonius 


T  M  QoinqqewmiyiitdiirinmH,  BomaiUB 
oolonia  in  ea  profYinoia,  perviumque 
faoMB  Yideri  potest ;  aed  id  plemmqne 
lallaciflBimam  ea^wrimeato  deprehen- 
ditor,  quia  digmtates,  onm  indagare 
rera  pigeat,  ignorantis  pndore  meDtiri 
non  piget,  lurad  alio  fidei  proniore 
lapaa  qnam  ubi  falam  rei  giayia  anotor 
ezaistit''  ▼.  1.  f  2. 

A  remazkabLe  paaaage,  which  serres 
to  explain  the  little  progreaB  made  in 
sonna  geogiM>hiQal  knowledge  under 
the  Bonuuck  IBmpire.  The  expedition 
of  Snetonins  PanlinoBy  already  referred 
to,  oonfltitated  an  exception ;  but  that 


alao  was  probably  nndertaken  with  a 
military  rather  than  a  scientific  object. 

"  Of  this  Pliny  speaks  more  rally 
elsewhere  (^L  15.  §§  91-1021  and 
relates  details  of  tne  almost  fikboloos 
prices  given  for  tables  oi  this  kind ;  an 
extravagant  passion  which  he  adds  was 
carried  by  the  Romans  dT  his  day  to  an 
''insanity'*  eqnal  to  that  of  the  ttoman 
ladies  for  pearls. 

*  The  sfanretanian  or  Gfotnlian 
'^pnrple"  was  probably  that  derived 
ftom  the  lichen  oaUed  orehU,  which  is 
extensively  nsed  in  dyeing.  See  Chapter 
XX.  Note  E,  p.  203. 
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PauUnufl  and  Cornelius  Balbus,  it  is  certainly  strange  to  find 
that  the  ideas  of  FUnj  with  regard  to  this  part  of  Africa  were 
not  more  clear  and  satisfactory.  He  was  acquainted  indeed 
with  the  name  of  Phazaniay  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Fezzan,  but  does  not  indicate  its  connexion  with  the  Gara- 
mantes  (whom  he  names  separately),  and  appears  to  have 
placed  it  between  the  Graramantes  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  regarding  Cydamus  (Ghadamis)  as  its 
capital^  At  the  same  time  he  describes  Augila,  the  position 
of  which  was  so  well  known  to  the  Greek  geographers,  in  a 
manner  very  confused  and  unintelligible.  We  are  however 
indebted  to  him  for  haying  preserved  to  us  the  particulars 
already  referred  to  of  the  expedition  of  Cornelius  Balbus 
against  the  Garamantes :  an  event  of  the  highest  geographical 
interest. 

§  19.  But  obscure  as  were  the  ideas  of  PUny  concerning  the 
interior  of  Africa,  this  part  of  his  work  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion as  containing  the  first  distinct  notice  of  the  great  river 
that  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  later  times  under  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  For  this  information  he  was  doubtless 
indebted  to  Juba,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  strange  theory 
that  he  had  framed  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  course  of 
the  Nile,  had  introduced  this  river  as  one  of  its  component 
parts.'  In  another  passage  Pliny  speaks  of  GsBtulia  as  ex- 
tending ''to  the  river  Nigris,  which  separates  Africa  from 
Ethiopia."'  And  again,  after  enumerating  among  the  Ethio- 
pian nations  of  the  interior*  ''the  Nigritae,  so  called  from  the 
river  already  mentioned,"  he  adds,  "  the  river  Nigris  has  the 


>  V.  5,  J  85. 

*  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  175. 

'  y.  4,  §  30.  '«Et  tota  Gntalia  ad 
flmnen  Kigrin,  qni  Africam  ab  JBthi- 
opia  dirimit.'' 

*  Thene  he  ennmerateB  in  thefoUow- 
ing  order :  fint,  the  E^jptian  Libyans, 
then  the  White  Ethiopians  (Lenoie- 
thiopes).  Above  them  the  Ethiopian 
natioDB,  the   Nigritn  from  the  river 


already  mentioned,  the  Gymnetes  Pha- 
nuii,  and  then  the  Peroni  who  adjoined 
the  Ooean  on  the  oonfinee  of  Manretania 
(vi.  8,  §  43).  Of  these  the  Phanisii 
and  Nigritn  were  already  mentioned 
by  StTaoo,  who  seems  to  have  placed 
them  south  of  the  Great  Desert  (see 
Chapter  XXII.  p.  331).  The  Perorsi 
were  apparently  scattered  iJong  the 
west  coast  of  the  Atlantic. 

2  F  2 
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same  nature  as  the  Nile :  it  produces  reeds  and  papyrus,  and 
the  same  kinds  of  animals,  and  it  becomes  swollen  at  the  same 
period."*  Aa  there  is  no  river  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert 
to  which  these  characters  can  possibly  be  applied,  it  seems 
certain  that  they  must  refer  to  the  great  river  of  Central 
Africa,  the  Joliba  or  Quorra,  known  to  modem  geographers 
as  the  Niger,  some  notice  of  which  may  have  been  carried 
by  native  caravans  across  the  desert  to  Mauretania.'  But,  as 
usually  happens  in  such  cases,  these  vague  reports  afforded  no 
definite  idea  of  its  geographical  position,  and  Pliny  at  least 
was  evidently  quite  unaware  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  which 
separated  it  from  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians. 

§  20.  On  the  much  controverted  question  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  Pliny  contents  himself  with  giving  "  the  result  of  the 
inquiries"  of  king  Juba  in  the  form  of  the  elaborate,  but 
utterly  unfounded,  theory  which  has  already  been  examined.' 
With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  through  Ethiopia, 
he  supposed  it  to  be  first  called  Astapus,  where  it  was  first 
known  in  the  interior  above  Meroe,  while  he  gave  the  names  of 
Astobores  and  Astosapcs  to  the  two  arms  that  encircled  the 
great  island  of  that  name.^  He  was  evidently  misled  (as  was 
Ptolemy  after  him)  by  the  name  of  "island"  given  to  the 
district  of  Meroe  by  the  Alexandrian  geographers,  into  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  really  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  being,  as  Eratosthenes  rightly 
conceived  it,  merely  a  peninsular  tract  between  the  Nile  itself 
and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 


*  V.  8,  §  44. 

*  We  have  seen  that  already  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  such  caravans  occasion- 
ally  crossed  the  desert  (Strabo,  U  e.\ 
and  doubtless  this  intercourse  would 
have  increased  as  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia  became  more  settled  and  civilized. 
But  in  the  absence  of  camels  aU  such 
communication  must  always  have  been 
uncertain  and  difficult. 

^  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  174. 

*  V.  10,  §  53.     In  regard  to  these 


names  Pliny  tells  us,  first,  that  Astapus 
means  in  the  Ethiopian  language  '*  the 
water  flowing  from  darkness  "  (aquam 
e  tenebris  profluentem^  ;**  then,  that 
Astobores  means  *'a  branch  of  the 
water  coming  from  darlmess"  (ramus 
aquo  e  tenebris  profluentis),  while 
Astosapes  adds  the  sense  of  its  being  a 
lateral  or  side  stream  Tquod  lateris  sig- 
nificationem  adjicit;  but  the  reading 
UUeriB  and  the  sense  is  doubtful)^ 
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His  description  of  Egypt  is  singularly  meagre  and  jejune, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  Strabo :  and  though 
his  enumeration  of  the  Nomes,  which  has  the  air  of  being 
derived  from  an  official  source,  is  of  yalue  to  the  topographer, 
it  is  as  usual  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  geographical  arrange- 
ment, and  he  has  wholly  fiEdled  to  give  any  geographical 
picture  of  the  country,  easy  as  it  was  to  have  done  so  in  a 
region  of  so  peculiar  a  natural  conformation.    He  has  however 
introduced  some  interesting  particulars  with  regard  to  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  its  effects  on  the  surrounding 
country,  according  to  the  height  it  attained  in  different  years.^ 
§  21.  Pliny  concludes  his  elaborate  review  of  the  geography 
of  the  world  with  a  statement  of  the  measurements  of  the 
different  seas  and  continents  according  to  various  authorities, 
especially  Polybius,  Artemidorus,  and  Agrippa :  and  sums  up 
the   whole  by  the  conclusion — rather    startling    to    modem 
readers — ^that  Europe  is  nearly  half  as  big  again  as  Asia,  and 
considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  Africa.    If  the  three 
continents  are  taken  together,  he  adds,  it  will  appear  that 
Europe  is  a  little  more  than  i  +  i  (or  -^Iths)  of  the  whole ; 
while  Asia  contains  t  +  -rr  (or  -rrt^^s),  not  quite  a  third  ;  and 
Africa  ^  +  ^V  (or  H^hs),  very  little  more  than  a  fifkh!^ 
Strange  as  these  statements  sound  to  us,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  vast  extent  of  Asia  and  Africa,  beyond  the  limits  known  to 
ancient  geographers,  they  are  at  the  same  time  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  by  what  process  Pliny 
was  led  to  adopt  so  erroneous  a  result. 

Lastly,  in  order,  as  he  tells  us,  to  leave  out  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  the  clear  understanding  of  his  subject,  he 
proceeds  to  give  what  he  terms  "an  exquisitely  subtle  dis- 


•  V.  9,  §§  57,  68. 

*  vi  83,  §  210.  "Apparet  erp) 
Enropam  paalo  minus  dimidia  Asiss 
parte  majorem  esse  quam  Asiam. 
lilaudem  altero  tanto  et  sezta  parte 
AfricsB,    ampliorem    quam    Africam. 


Quod  si  misceantur  oxnnes  sumnuB, 
liquido  patebit,  Europam  totins  terrie 
tertiam  esse  partem  et  octavam  panlo 
amplius,  Asiam  yero  qnartam  et  quar- 
tamdecimam,  Africam  autem  quintam 
et  insuper  sezagesimam." 
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ooyery  of  Greek  science/'  in  the  circles  or  parallels  of  latitude 
drawn  along  the  surface  of  the  world,  with  the  regions  or 
localities  through  which  they  passed.  He  adds  in  each 
instance  the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  of  the  sundial  to  its 
shadow,  and  the  length  of  the  longest  or  solstitial  day.  This, 
as  we  haye  seen,  had  been  already  done  by  Hipparchus,  who 
was  followed  by  Strabo,  and  doubtless  by  many  other  Greek 
geographers.  But  in  attempting  to  enumerate  the  geogra- 
phical points  through  which  these  circles  would  pass,  Pliny 
has  fallen  into  such  strange  and  unaccountable  errors,  that  the 
table  he  gives  us,  far  from  contributing  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  countries  which  he  has  already  described,  would 
only  tend  to  throw  them  into  inextricable  confusion.'  It  is 
clear  from  this  passage,  as  from  several  others,  that  he  himself 
had  not  mastered  the  very  elements  of  mathematical  geo- 
graphy, and  had  no  clear  conception  whatever  of  the  meaning 
of  what  he  was  reporting.  But  as  he  professes  to  derive  the 
whole  statement  from  Greek  authorities,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  how  he  could  have  wandered  so  widely  from  all  the 
conclusions  generally  received  among  them,  and  produced  a 
list  as  much  at  variance  with  the  systems  of  Eratosthenes  ox 
Hipparchus,  as  it  is  with  geographical  truth. 


*  See  Kote  0,  p.  441. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  409. 

80UBGES  OF  THE  TIGBIS. 

The  Tigris  may  be  considered  as  having  two,  or  rather  three, 
principal  sonrces,  forming  distinct  arms,  all  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  water.  Of  these,  the  weatem  arm,  usually  considered 
at  the  present  day  as  the  main  stream,  which  is  that  flowing  by 
Diarbekir,  takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  or  pool,  about  50  G.  miles 
N.W.  of  that  city,  and  not  more  than  5  from  the  Euphrates  at 
Telek.  Singularly  enough  this  arm  of  the  river  appears  to  have 
been  ignored  in  ancient  times,  and  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  geographer. 

About  45  miles  below  Diarbekir,  this  river  is  joined  by  an 
affluent,  the  Batman  Su,  having  nearly  as  large  a  body  of  water 
as  itself,  which  flows  from  north  to  south,  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  range  called  by  the  ancients  Niphates.  Again,  about  35  miles 
lower  down,  the  united  streams  receive  an  important  accession  from 
the  north  in  the  river  now  known  as  the  Sort  Su,  or  river  of  Surt, 
which  is  itself  formed  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  one  descending 
from  Bitlis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Van,  the  other  called  the 
Bohtan  Tchai,  having  its  sources  frur  away  to  the  east.  This  last 
river,  which  is  probably  the  Centrites  of  Xenophon,  was  not 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  arm  of  the  Tigris,  but  this  name 
may  very  probably  have  been  given  to  the  river  of  Bitlis,  which 
has  its  sources  near  enough  to  the  Lake  of  Van  to  afford  some  colour 
for  the  popular  notion  that  it  derived  its  waters  from  thence. 
Other  writers  however  contend  that  the  river  which  joins  the 
Tigris  at  Zeiwah,  the  Batman  Su,  has  the  better  claim  to  be 
re^trded  as  the  Tigris  of  the  andents,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  them. 

The  sources  of  the  Bohtan  Chai,  which  is  undoubtedly  entitled 
to  rank  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Tigris,  have  been  for  the  first 
time  explored  in  quite  recent  times  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  found  that 
its  principal  source,  the  Mox  Su,  issues  from  a  cave  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Aghovar,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lake  of  Van 
by  only  about  30  miles  of  moimtainous  country :  a  circumstance 
which,  as  he  observes,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  enter* 
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tained  by  Strabo  as  well  as  Pliny,  of  the  Tigris  deriving  its  waters 
from  that  lake.  (See  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  in  the  Jottmal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical  Society^  voL  zxxv.  p.  49.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  431. 

WBITEBS  ON  ETHIOPIA. 


Among  the  authors  thus  cited,  the  most  important  is  Bion,  a 
native  of  Soli  in  Cilioia,  who  is  noticed  also  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(iv.  58)  as  having  written  a  work  on  Ethiepia  (Altfioiruco),  and  is 
cited  in  one  passage  by  Athennus  (ziii.  p.  566,  o).  His  date  is 
wholly  unknown;  but  he  appears  from  Pliny  to  have  given  a 
number  of  minute  topographical  details  concerning  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  as  far  as  Meroe. 

Aristocreon,  referred  to  in  the  same  passage  (vi.  §  183),  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  (v.  9, 
§  59),  is  evidently  the  same  quoted  at  second  hand  by  ^lian  (HUL 
Anim,  vii.  40)  for  a  feibulous  story  concerning  Ethiopia ;  but  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

Basilis,  associated  with  the  preceding  by  Pliny  (2.  c),  but  not 
again  cited  as  an  authority,  is  noticed  by  Agatharchides  (§  64) 
among  the  writers  who  had  treated  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
world,  and  must  therefore  have  been  earlier  than  that  author.  He 
appears  to  have  also  written  a  work  on  India,  which  is  quoted  by 
Athensdus  (ix.  p.  390  b). 

Two  other  authors,  cited  by  Pliny  as  authorities,  had  the  great 
advantage  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities :  Dalion,  as  he 
tells  us,  having  ascended  the  Nile  &r  above  Meroe  (Dalion  ultm 
Meroen  longe  subvectus,  vi.  §  183) :  he  appears  to  have  been 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  two  preceding.  The  other,  whom  he 
calls  Simonides  minor,  had  actually  resided  for  five  years  at  Meroe 
while  engaged  on  his  work  on  Ethiopia  {I.  c).  Unfortunately 
Pliny  does  not  indicate  the  particular  information  he  derived  from 
these  authorities ;  and  has  undoubtedly  mixed  up  the  statements  of 
different  writers,  without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  or  explain 
the  discrepancies  between  them. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  438. 

PLINT*S  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CLIMATA. 

It  is  olear,  however,  that  Pliny  here  refers  to  the  difnaia  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  was  used  by  Ptolemy  and  later  geo- 
graphers, as  signifying  the  portions  or  segments  of  the  world 
included  between  two  parallels  of  latitude  marked  by  the  successive 
steps  in  the  astronomical  changes  of  the  day  and  night,  &c.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  he  himself  calls  them  "  segmenta  mundi  ;**  and 
that  he  describes  them  as  "  containing "  or  including  whole 
countries  and  regions.  At  the  same  time  he  not  only  calls  them 
"  circles "  or  "  parallels  "  (qu»  nostri  circulos  appellavere,  Graeci 
parallel  OR,  §  211),  expressions  that  could  hardly  apply  to  anything 
bat  the  parallels  that  bounded  them ;  but  he  gives  for  each  circle 
the  definite  relations  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  which  of  course  can  refer  only  to  the  definite 
circles  that  limit  each  segment.  It  seems  certain  that  throughout 
this  passage  Pliny  has  confounded  the  two  things :  the  segments  of 
the  earth's  surface  intercepted  between  two  such  parallel  circles, 
and  the  circles  themselves.  It  is  these  last  which  are  given  us  by 
Strabo  from  Hipparchus,  and  which  that  geographer  has  correctly 
designated  (according  to  his  ideas)  by  the  several  points  through 
which  they  actually  pass.  But  Pliny,  by  confounding  these 
parallels  of  latitude  with  the  extensive  spaces  included  between 
them,  has  thrown  the  whole  subject  into  confusion. 

But  after  making  full  allowance  for  this  disturbing  cause,  there 
still  remains  an  amount  of  error  in  his  statements  for  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account.  Thus  in  regard  to  the  very  first  segment 
which  he  describes  in  detail,  he  includes  in  it  as  approximately 
parallel  with  Alexandria  and  Lower  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Gedrosia, 
Carmania,  Persia,  Parthyene  (!),  Aria(!),  and  the  southern  coast  of 
India.  But  even  in  the  much  better  known  regions  on  the  Medi- 
terranean he  describes  the  second  circle  as  including  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Lilybseum  in  Sicily,  while  he  places  Syracuse,  Catana, 
and  '*  the  middle  of  Sicily  "  in  the  third  section,  and  the  north  of 
Sicily  in  the  fourth,  while  Locri  and  Bhegium  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  Sicilian  Strait  are  transferred  to  the  fifth  section.  These 
last  mistakes  we  are  wholly  unable  to  account  for.  But  in  some 
instances  he  was  evidently  misled  by  Hipparchus,  or  rather  by  a 
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misoonoeption  of  the  statements  of  that  author;  with  which  he 
appears,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  his  work,  to  have  mixed  np  others 
derived  from  different  souroes  without  any  attempt  to  diatingniffh 
them. 

■ 

After  quoting  these  conclusions  of  ancient  Oreek  authors  (anti- 
quorum  exaota),  he  adds  that  the  most  diligent  recent  writers  had 
added  to  these  three  other  segments ;  the  one  extending  from  the 
Tanais  across  the  Lake  Mseotis  and  the  Sarmatians  to  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  thence  through  Daoia  and  a  part  of  Germany  and  Qwd 
to  the  Western  Ocean ;  these  had  a  solstitial  day  of  sixteen  hours ; 
the  next,  whose  longest  day  was  seventeen  hours,  included  the 
Hyperboreans  (!)  and  Britain;  the  third  passed  through  Scythia 
from  the  Bhipasan  Mountains  to  Thule ;  here  the  days  and  nights 
were  at  certain  seasons  continuous. 


STJtr 


\ 
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CHAPTEB  XXV. 


PEBIPLUS  OF  THE  EBTTHBJfiAN  SEA. 

§  1.  Vert  nearly  oontempoiary  with  Pliny  was  the  anonymous 
treatise  to  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion  to 
refer,  known  as  the  Pebiplus  of  the  EBYTHBiBAN  Sea.  This 
little  work  is  a  document  of  a  kind  wholly  unlike  any  other 
that  has  been  preseryed  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  is  not  a  mere 
geographical  description  of  the  coasts  like  the  Periplus  of 
ScylaXy  or  that  of  the  Euxine  by  Arrian.  Nor  is  it  a  journal 
or  record  of  an  individual  Yoyage,  like  those  of  Nearchus  and 
ELanno.  It  is  rather  a  kind  of  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
navigators  and  traders  in  the  ErythrsBan  Sea»  in  the  widest 
sense  of  that  term,  comprising  the  Arabian  Gulf  (or  what  we 
now  call  the  Bed  Sea),  the  coasts  of  Africa  outside  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  as  far  as  they  had  been  then  explored,  as 
well  as  those  of  Arabia  and  India  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Malabar  coast,  with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  more  distant 
portions  of  India,  and  eyen  China.  It  describes  in  more  or 
less  detail  the  geography  of  the  different  coast-lines,  with  their 
seyeral  ports,  as  well  as  the  prominent  natural  features  of  each, 
but  adds,  in  regard  to  each  port  mentioned,  a  frdl  notice  of  the 
articles  imported  and  exported,  which  are  giyen  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail  that  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  written  by  a 
merchant  for  the  use  of  merchants.^  At  the  same  time  it  is 
eyident  from  many  circumstances  that  it  is  the  result  (in  great 
part  at  least)  of  personal  experience  and  obseryation ;  and  as  a 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  whUe  the 
exporU  from  these  distant  regions,  being 
the  natoial  prodnotions  of  the  countries, 
would  be  objects  of  general  interest,  the 
imports^  i.e.  the  merchandise  which  it 
was  suitable  to  take  thither  from  Alex- 


andria, were  a  matter  of  very  little  in- 
terest to  anyone  but  a  trader.  For  the 
same  reason  very  little  notice  has  been 
taken  of  these  last  in  the  foUowing 
abstract  of  the  Periplus. 
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oonsequenoe  of  this,  we  find  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  that 
its  geographical  statements  are  among  the  most  satis£eu^tory 
and  trustworthy  that  have  been  transmitted  to  ns  by  any 
ancient  writer. 

§  2.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  and  the  date  of  this 
little  treatise  are  equally  unknown  to  us ;  so  far  at  least  as  any 
external  evidence  is  concerned.  The  former  indeed  is  of 
comparatively  little  moment,  for  the  name  would  doubtless 
convey  no  further  information.  It  is  obvious  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  writer  was  a  Greek  merchant  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  and  a  person  of  no  pretensions  to  literary  merit  or 
elegance  of  style.'  The  attribution  of  it,  in  the  only  extant 
manuscript,  to  the  historian  Arrian  is  doubtless  owing  only  to 
its  being  found  immediately  following  the  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  by  that  author,  and  has  been  unanimously  rejected 
by  all  the  later  editors.*  But  while  they  are  aU  of  one  accord 
upon  this  point,  which  does  not  indeed  admit  of  a  question, 
there  is  great  discrepancy  among  them  with  regard  to  the  date. 
It  was  brought  down  by  Dodwell  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus :  while  Dr.  Vincent  returned  to  the 
opinion  of  Salmasius,  who  had  pronounced  it  about  contem- 
porary with  the  work  of  Pliny.*  The  general  agreement 
between  the  two  is  indeed  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
point :  at  the  same  time  that  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  some 


'  This  is  obvious  on  the  most  cursoiy 
inspection.  The  peculiarities  of  his 
diction  are  probably  in  some  instances 
such  as  were  usual  at  Alexandria  in 
his  day.  In  other  cases  he  introduces 
mere  Latin  words  under  a  Greek  form, 
such  as  hiwdpioy  for  coined  money  in 
general,  oncorovActros  for  "  scutulatus," 
as  descriptiye  of  a  certain  kind  of 
garment,  fto. 

*  Some,  however,  while  admitting 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  little 
work  in  question  to  Arrian  of  Kico- 
media,  the  nistorian  of  Alexander,  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  name.  Thus  Fabricius, 
in  his  edition  of  the  little  treatise  (8vo 


Dresdss,  1849),  says  of  it:  "Auctor 
hujus  Peripli  est  Arrianus,  mercator 
AlexandfLDus,  qui  regnante  CSaudio 
imperatore  vixit;*'  ana  Dr.  Vincent, 
though  less  decidedly,  inclines  to  the 
same  view.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  Arrian  is  a  mere  mis- 
take, arising  from  the  cause  stated  in 
the  text  See  G.  Miiller,  Prdlegom. 
p.  96. 

*  The  whole  question  has  been  fiiUy 
discussed  by  Dr.  Vincent  (Commeros 
and  Navigation  of  the  AnoienU  in  ik€ 
Indian  Ocean,  vcl.  ii.  pp.  3-6,  49-^9X 
and  by  Dr.  G.  Miiller  in  tne  Ftolegomena 
to  his  edition  of  the  Geograpki  Grmci 
Minoresj  torn.  i.  p.  95-111. 
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authors  that  the  Periplus  was  the  authority  from  which  Pliny 
derived  his  account  of  the  voyage  to  India,  as  practised  in  his 
time,  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable."  It  would  indeed 
appear  more  probable  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  that  the 
information  furnished  by  the  Periplus  is  the  later,  as  well  as 
the  fuller,  account.  But  a  more  definite  ground  for  deter- 
mining within  very  narrow  Hmits  the  date  of  this  valuable 
document  is  famished  by  the  mention  of  a  king  named 
Zoscales,  as  reigning  in  his  time  over  ^the  kingdom  of  Auxuma 
in  Ethiopia.*  Dr.  C.  Miiller  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  this 
name  may  in  aU  probability  be  identified  with  a  certain 
Za  Hakale,  whom  we  learn  from  the  Abyssinian  annals  to  have 
reigned  from  a.d.  77  to  89 :  thus  bringing  us  to  the  reigns  of 
Titus  and  Domitian  at  Bome,  a  conclusion  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  other  internal  evidence.^  We  may  therefore 
place  the  Periplus  within  about  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Pliny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  given  to  navigation 
and  the  trade  to  India  by  the  discovery  of  Hippalus,  and  the 
opening  out  of  direct  commimication  with  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
would  lead  to  the  compilation  of  many  small  treatises  or 
Peripli,  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  one  we  possess.  It  is 
obvious  that  Pliny  had  a  document  of  the  kind  before  him,  in 
writing  the  account  already  referred  to  ;  though  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  of  a  much  less  complete  character,  and 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  direct  voyage  to  the  coast  of 
Malabar.*  Ptolemy  also  unquestionably  made  use  of  some 
similar  authority;  but  notwithstanding  his  later  date,  his 
details  are  by  no  means  so  trustworthy  as  those  of  the  Periplus. 
The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  statements  found  in  this 
little  work,  as  well  as  the  proofs  it  affords  of  a  great  extension 


*  This  point  has  been  in  my  opinion 
folly  establiBhed  by  If.  MuUer,  ProU- 
2jN>m.  pp.  99, 100. 

•  Periplw,  §  5.  ed.  MuUer. 

^  0.  Miiller,  ProUgmn.  p.  97.  M. 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  adopts  hia 


oonduaion,  adds  some  nsefol  remarks 
on  the  trustworthy  character  of  the 
lists  of  these  monarobs  preserved  in 
the  Abyssinian  chronicles  (Le  Nord  de 
VAfriqii^  dam  VAfdiauU€,  p.  196). 
*  See  Chapter  XXXY.  p.  417. 
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of  geogiaphical  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  coasts  both  of 
Africa  and  India,  are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  and  carefnl 
consideration.* 

§  3.  The  author  begins  with  a  brief  description  of  the  voyage 
down  the  Bed  Sea,  starting  from  Myos  Hormos,  which  he  calls 
the  first  of  the  regular  trading  ports  ^  on  the  Egyptian  coast 
Following  this  downwards  came  Berenice,  1800  stadia  lower 
down ;  and  about  4000  stadia  farther  Ptolemids,  called  Theron, 
from  its  being  the  station  for  the  hunters  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  not  a  good  port,  and  though  it  still  exported  some  ivory, 
as  well  as  tortoiseshell,  it  was  evidently  in  his  time  a  place  of 
but  little  trade.  About  3000  stadia  farther  south  was  Adulis, 
a  small  place,  but  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  was 
situated  on  a  deep  gulf,  and  served  as  the  place  of  export  for 
the  newly-risen  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  the  capital  of  which  was 
at  Auxuma  (Axum),  at  a  distance  of  eight  days'  journey  in 
the  interior.'  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  was  the  first  to  men- 
tion Adulis,  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  earlier  writers,  and 
we  learn  more  fully  from  the  Periplus  the  causes  of  its  rise  and 
prosperity.  The  extension  of  the  power  of  Zoscales,  whose 
capital  was  at  Auxuma,  over  all  the  surrounding  regions,  is 


*  O.  MfiUer  jiutly  remarks  of  this 
litUe  treatise  that  **  remm  traditamm 
oopia,  yarietate,  flde,  ntUitate,  adeo 

Eneetat,  nt  pretioaiasimi  thesauri  Inoo 
abendos  sit*'  Projyotn.  p.  95.  Mr. 
Cooley  also  says:  "  The  author  of  the 
Peripiiis  differs  from  Ptolemy  in  seyeral 
important  particulars;  and  whereyer 
this  is  the  case,  eyeiy  consideration, 
both  of  internal  and  external  eyidence, 
is  in  fisyour  of  the  former."  (CZaudtiw 
Ptolemy  and  (he  NOe,  p.  56.^ 

'  wpArot  TMT  ^hroMci7fim»r  SpM^r, 
{  1.  This  phrase,  as  well  as  that  fre- 
quently nsed  by  onr  anthor  of  ifiwipia 
w6fAifia,  clearly  points  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  a  reg^ar  established  trade, 
bnt  of  fiscal  regulations  only  aUowing 
yessels  to  trade  at  certain  ports.  Such 
regulations  were  indeed  almost  a  neoee- 
saiy  consequence   of  the   system  of 


heayy  duties  leyied  both  on  imnoitB 
and  exports  in  the  days  of  our  traaer. 

'  It  was  three  days'  journey  from 
Adulis  to  Ooloe,  and  flye  days  from 
thence  to  Auxuma.  Coloe  must  there- 
fore haye  been  situated  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dixan.  The 
position  i>f  Adulis  itself  on  the  west 
side  of  the  bay  now,  called  Annesley 
Bay,  where  its  ruins  are  stiU  yisible,  is 
fismiliar  to  aU  since  that  bay  was  made 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  expe- 
dition to  Abyssinia  in  1867.  Its  site 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Salt  in 
1813. 

The  rufhs  of  Axum  were  described 
by  Bruce,  as  wdl  as  snbsequenUy  by 
Lord  Yalentia  and  Mr.  Salt;  and  haye 
been  since  repeatedly  yisited  by  more 
recent  trayellers. 
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confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
of  Adulisy  which  must  be  assigned  to  a  monarch  nearly  contem- 
porary with  the  Periplus.'  At  the  time  when  our  document 
was  compiled  Auxuma  had  become  the  chief  enirepdt  for  the 
iyory  of  all  the  regions  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  this,  together 
with  tortoiseshell  and  rhinoceros  horn,  were  the  chief  exports 
from  Adulisy  in  return  for  which  they  imported  a  variety  of 
European  wares  from  Alexandria,  as  well  as  iron,  steel,  and 
cotton  goods  from  India.^ 

The  small  number  of  points  indicated  along  this  line  of 
coast  doubtless  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  nayigation 
being  well  known,  while  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
coast  was  rocky  and  dangerous,  the  traders  used  to  run  direct 
from  one  established  port  to  another.  Apparently  also  the 
smaller  settlements  founded  by  the  Ptolemies,  and  mentioned 
by  Agatharchides  and  the  writers  who  followed  him,  had 
fiEdlen  into  decay,  and  being  no  longer  recognised  as  "  regular'* 
ports,  had  probably  ceased  to  exist."  Our  author  adds  that  the 
voyage  to  Adulis  from  Egypt  was  habitually  made  from  the 
month  of  January  to  September,  but  that  the  best  season  was 
September.* 

§  4.  Proceeding  onwards  from  Adulis  he  tells  us  that  the 
gulf  bears  away  to  the  east,  and  is  contracted  into  its  narrowest 
breadth  opposite  to  the  Aualitic  Gulf.  This  of  course  refers  to 
the  well-Imown  Strait  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  but  the  locality  of  this 
important  point  and  the  geographical  features  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  are  imperfectly  indicated.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  town  or  headland  of  Deire  (Cape  Bir),  which  forms  the 
actual  boundary  of  the  strait  on  its  southern  side,  and  which 


*  See  Chapter  XY.  p.  586.  Gonoern- 
ing  the  age  of  this  later  part  of  the 
inBoription,  see  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inacr* 
Or,  Tol.  iii  p.  512. 

«  Periplut,  §  4. 

*  Moat  of  these  emaUer  fletUements 
seem  to  haye  been  establiahed  by  the 
PtolemieB  principally  with  a  view  to 
oatd^g  elephants,  a  praotioe  which 
had  now  fitUen  into  disuse ;  the  ivory 


was  brought  from  the  interior  by  the 
native  tribes. 

*  fioth  here  and  elsewhere  (§§  6, 24, 
89),  in  mentioning  the  months  suitable 
for  sailing,  he  always  adds  the  Egyptian 
name  of  the  month — Tybis,  Thoth, 
Epiphi,  fto. — as  beine  doubtless  more 
familiar  to  Alexandrian  traders  than 
the  Latin  one. 
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was  well  known  to  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.'  The  Analitic 
Gulf  must  be  the  deep  bay  that  indents  the  coast  of  Africa 
immediately  beyond  Cape  Bir,  and  the  emporium  of  Aualites, 
from  which  it  deriyed  its  name,  may  be  identified  with  Zeilah, 
a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  it.  Our  author  appears  to  fix 
this  at  a  distance  of  about  4000  stadia  from  Adulis.^  Proceeding 
firom  thence  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  Barbarica,  he  mentions  in  succession  between 
Aualites  and  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafui),  several  emporia  or 
places  of  trade,  to  which  the  productions  of  the  interior — frank- 
incense, myrrh,  and  other  odoriferous  gums,  as  well  as  ivory 
and  tortoise-shell — were  brought  down  for  export  The  first  of 
these  was  Malao,  distant  800  stadia  from  Aualites,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which,  as  sheltered  by  a  promontory  projecting  from  the 
east,  enables  us  clearly  to  identify  it  with  the  modem  Berbera, 
at  the  present  day  the  most  cousiderable  trading-place  on  this 
coast.  This  was  followed  by  Mundus  at  a  distance  of  two  days' 
sail,  a  safer  port ;  and  again  after  two  or  three  days'  saU  came 
Mosyllum,  the  principal  port  for  the  export  of  cassia  (cinna- 
mon), on  account  of  which  it  was  frequented  by  ships  of  large 
size,  though  it  had  no  harbour,  but  only  an  exposed  and 
inconvenient  roadstead.*    Beyond  that,  after  another  two  days' 


'  Arfemidoros  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  pp. 
769,  772. 

'  This  distance  is  just  about  correct, 
if  measuied  from  Aaulis  to  Zeilab,  as 
certainly  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  author  (§  7).  Dr.  Vincent  erro- 
neoQsly  supposes  it  to  apply  to* the 
length  of  the  coast  of  Barbaria  (vol.  ii. 
p.  123).  That  author's  identifications  of 
the  ports  between  the  Straits  of  Bab  el 
Mandeb  and  Cape  Guardafai  are  for 
the  most  part  erroneous.  But  this 
coast  was  in  his  day  so  little  known 
that  he  had  very  imperfect  means  of 
comparison.  D'Anville  had  alretuly 
correctly  identified  the  port  of  Aualit€« 
with  tho  modem  Zeilah  (still  called  by 
the  native  Somaulis  Audal  or  Anzal)  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  under  the 
Arabs;  and  starting  from  this  point 


there  is  little  difiiculfy  in  determining 
the  Cithers. 

•  Periplusj  §  10.  We  have  already 
seen  the  importance  attached  to  Mosyl* 
lum  as  a  port  by  Pliny  (vi.  §  174 ) ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  ttio  repetited  men- 
tion in  our  author  of  MosyUitic  com* 
modities  as  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
coast  of  Barbaria  in  general.  But  its 
exact  site  has  not  been  determined  with 
any  certainty,  the  distance  from  the 
Cape  of  the  Elephant  being  only 
vaguely  given  as  a  voyage  of  two  days, 
while  Uiere  was  no  natural  port  to  mark 
the  locality;  and  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  could  not  really  be 
a  headland  of  any  importance,  there 
being  none  of  a  marked  character 
west    of     that    of    the     Elephant. 
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sail,  was  a  promontory  called  "  the  Elephant/'  with  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  a  place  called  Acannae,  where  there  was  a 
grove  of  trees  producing  frankincense  of  very  superior  quality. 
The  promontory  of  the  Elephant  is  certainly  the  same  that  is 
now  called  Bas  el  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil,  which  has  the  same 
signification :  it  is  about  40  6.  miles  short  of  Cape  Guardafui.^ 
§  5.  The  whole  of  this  coast  from  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
of  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafoi  is  for  the  first  time 
accurately  described  in  the  Periplus.  It  was  known  indeed  in 
a  general  way  to  the  Greeks  from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  to 
that  of  Strabo,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  promontory  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Noti  Eeras  or  the  Southern  Horn,  by  which  they  clearly 
meant  to  designate  the  Cape  Aromata  of  the  Periplus,  the 
modem  Guardafui.  Artemidorus  moreover  had  given  some 
details  respecting  the  coast,  mentioning  among  other  points 
the  mountain  headland  of  the  Elephant,  but  he  had  no  account 
of  the  distances,  and  did  not  mention  any  emporia  or  places  of 
trade  along  the  coast^  It  is  probable  indeed  that  this  trade 
had  for  the  most  part  grown  up  in  the  interval.  The  pro* 
ductions  of  the  African  coast  had  doubtless  from  an  early 
period  been  exported  in  smalT vessels  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia,  as  still  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus ; '  but 
besides  this,  there  had  arisen  at  the  latter  period  a  consider- 
able trade  at  these  African  ports  on  their  own  account,  and  we 
learn  from  our  author  that  they  imported  European  goods, 
including  gold  and  silver  pkte,  and  ornamental  gkss  wares, 
in  return  for  their  much  valued  native  products.^  The  whole 
of   this    tracts  to  which  our  author  applies    the    name  of 


Hence  MosyUnm  has  been  Tarionsly 
fixed  by  recent  writers  at  Bander  Barth, 
near  Bas  Antarah,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bas  Hadadeh,  more  than 
40  G.  miles  farther  west. 

^  Vincent,  vol.  iL  p.  138.  M&Uer, 
Not,  ad  Penplwn,  §  11. 

*  Strabo,  x¥i.  4,  §  14.  See  Chapter 
XVin.  p.  68. 

VOL,  II. 


s  Periplui,  §  7. 

*  Ibid.  f§  8-10.  In  addition  to 
these,  Boman  money,  both  gold  and 
silver  (Jlhiydptow  XF***^^^  '*'*  *^  ^^PV" 
pow)  was  introduced,  though  in  smaU 
quantities  (job  woKh).  It  was  probably 
intended  for  purposes  of  ornament, 
rather  than  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

2  o 
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Barbarice  or  Barbaria,  though  now  inhabited  only  by  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Somauli,  a  very  uncivilized  race,  had  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  was  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Adel, 
assumed  a  very  different  character,  and  risen  to  a  state  of 
prosperity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  opposite  regions  of 
Arabia.^  Something  of  the  same  kind  would  appear  to  hare 
taken  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating :  and 
the  ports  on  the  AMcan  coast,  which  were  popularly  known  as 
''those  on  the  opposite  side/'*  were  resorted  to  by  large 
trading  vessels  from  Alexandria  as  well  as  by  the  small 
country  craft^  We  are  told  moreoyer  that  they  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India ;  but  no  mention  is  found  in  connexion 
with  this  of  the  cinnamon  for  which  their  country  ¥ras  so 
celebrated,  and  which  some  modem  writers  have  supposed 
to  haye  been  imported  by  them  £rom  Ceylon  or  the  coast  of 
Malabar.* 

§  6.  We  have  seen  that  Pliny  regarded  the  promontory  of 
Mosyllum  as  the  point  where  the  coast  of  Africa  changed  its 
direction  and  trended  away  to  the  south  and  west,  and  though 
the  author  oi  our  Periplus  was  better  informed,  as  he  distinctly 
describes  the  headland  of  Aromata  as  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Africa :  *  yet  he  considered  the  coast  as  bearing  away  to  the 
south  from  the  Promontory  of  the  Elephant,  and  again  still 
more  decidedly  from  beyond  Opone,  in  a  manner  that  shows  he 
did  not  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  Cape  Aiomata  as  the 
main  feature  in  the  geography  of  all  this  part  of  Africa.  He 
howeyer  giyes  us  seyeral  details  concerning  that  and  the 
neighbouring  promontories  as  well  as  ports:  all  which  haye 


*  yinoent,  yoI.  it  p.  122,  who  de- 
scribes from  the  Portugneae  authorities 
the  state  of  things  which  they  found 
when  they  first  Tisited  these  seas. 

/Acyo,  §  7.  Hence  the  wares  brought 
from  Uience  are  termed  by  our  author 
vcpcrruc^  especially  the  frankincense, 
which  he  frequently  mentionB  as  xlfia- 

'  Periplu9t   §    10.       He   expressly 


attributes  the  necessity  for  such  larger 
Tessels  to  the  quantity  of  cassia  (cin- 
namon) exported  {i^dyvrm  8^  iath  rmp 
riwttm  weurvias  xp^t*^  flrA«<irror*  9ib  icol 
fiMi(6tm¥  wXoimp  jcfii*^  ^^  ^/tM^piop), 

'  Considering  the  nature  and  value 
of  our  authority,  this  oiroumstanoe 
appears  to  me  conclusive  against  the 
hypothesis  referred  to. 

•  Penplua^  §  12. 
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been  fully  verified  by  modem  obseryations.  Cape  Aiomata 
.itself  he  describes  as  an  abrupt  headland,  having  a  roadstead 
on  its  northern  side,  which  was  used  as  an  emporium  of  trade, 
though  from  its  exposed  situation  it  afforded  no  protection 
against  north  winds ;  and  when  these  blew,  ships  were  obliged 
to  run  for  shelter  under  a  headland  named  Tabse.  This  may 
be  identified  with  the  cape  now  called  Banna,  about  40  G. 
miles  south  of  Guardafui:  and  at  the  same  distance  (400 
stadia)  beyond  this,  according  to  the  Periplus,  "  after  passing 
round  a  peninsula,"  was  a  place  called  Opone,  a  considerable 
emporium  of  trade.^  The  peninsula  here  mentioned  can 
certainly  be  no  other  than  the  remarkable  headland  called 
Bas  Hafoun  (about  90  miles  south  of  Cape  Guardafui),  an 
isolated  table  of  rock,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mere 
spit  of  sand,  and  we  thus  obtain  with  certainty  the  position  of 
Opone,  a  point  of  much  importance  for  the  geography  of  this 
coast. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  we  find  in  Pliny  no  notice  of 
any  points  along  this  coast  beyond  the  Mosyllitic  promontory, 
even  the  name  of  Cape  Aromata  not  being  mentioned  by  him, 
and  he  had  evidently  no  more  idea  than  Eratosthenes  or 
Artemidorus  of  the  long  stretch  of  the  African  coast  to  the 
southward,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  was  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  headlands  and  ports  immediately  beyond 
Cape  Aromata,  such  as  Tabae  and  Opone,  but  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  shores  of  Africa  for  a  long  distance  from 
thence  had  a  general  direction  to  the  south,  instead  of 
trending  away  at  once  to  the  west,  as  supposed  by  all  earlier 
geographers  from  Eratosthenes  to  Juba  and  Strabo.^     This 


>  PeHplus,  §§  13,  14.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  among  the  articles  imported 
into  Opone  and  the  neighbouring  ports 
from  Barygaza  and  other  Indian  places 
of  exix)rt,  our  author  mentions  **the 
honey  produced  from  a  reed  which  is 
caUed  aaechari,'*  This  is  the  first 
mention  of  sugar  as  an  article  of  trade 
that  i^  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  the  substance  was  weU  known  to 


Pliny,  who  speaks  of  it  as  used  in 
medicine  {H.  N,  xii.  8.  §  82). 

At  all  these  ports  the  author  ex- 
pressly mentions  ^'cassia*'— by  which 
he  undoubtedly  means  cinnamon,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  found  in  his  little 
work — as  one  of  the  staple  productions 
of  the  country. 

•  Periplw,  §§  12. 15. 

2  g2 
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important  rectification  of  the  map  of  the  world  was  evidently 
due  to  the  extension  of  trade  in  that  direction :  an  extension 
which  seems  to  have  been  coincident  with  that  of  the  trade  to 
India,  and  may  very  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  period :' 
at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  was  habitually  yisited  by  merchants, 
and  in  constant  relation  with  the  ports  of  Arabia,  as  low  down 
88  Zanzibar,  six  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  It  is  probable 
however  that  our  author's  personal  experience  did  not  extend 
so  far,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  of  Azania,  as  he  terms  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  Opone,  is  much  less  full 
and  circumstantial  than  that  of  the  cobst  fronting  Arabia, 
from  Bab  el  Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui. 

§  7.  Still  his  statements,  brief  as  they  are,  are  intelligible 
and  consistent,  and  the  positions  of  the  points  named  may  be 
determined  with  reasonable  certainty,  at  least  within  narrow 
limits.^  South  of  Opone  the  coast  for  six  days'  voyage 
trended  at  first  due  south,  and  then  to  the  south-west,  and  was 
marked  by  two  long  lines  of  continuous  rocky  cliffs,  from 
which  they  derived  the  name  of  the  little  and  great  Apocopse. 
Beyond  this  were  six  more  days'  voyage  of  low  and  sandy 
shores,  hence  called  the  great  and  little  j^gialos:  then 
followed  the  Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  the  one  called  that  of 
Sarapion,  the  other  that  of  Nicon:  the  aggregate  distance 
being  seven  days'  voyage.  At  the  end  of  this  navigation  were 
the  Pyralaan  islands,  from  whence  it  was  a  voyage  of  two  days 
and  nights  to  a  point  on  the  mainland,  opposite  to  an  island 
named  Menuthias,  distant  about  300  stadia  from  the  land,  low 
and  covered  with  wood,  and  abounding  in  turtles,  which  were 
caught  by  the  natives  in  a  kind  of  wicker  baskets.  Two  days' 
voyage  beyond  this,  on  the  mainland,  was  a  place  called 


*  At  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  En- 
dozua,  this  part  of  the  Afiioan  coast 
does  uot  appear  to  have  been  visited 
by  Greek  ships,  and  that  navigator  was 
only  carried  thither  by  chance.  (See 
Chapter  XYIII.  p.  76.) 


*  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
eastern  ooast  of  Africa  has  reoeiily 
been  examined  and  described  by  Gap- 
tain  Owen  (Voycige  to  Africa,  ArabiiHj 
and  Madagaaear,  2  vols.  Svo.  1S83). 
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Bhapta,  the  last  emporium  or  commercial  station  along  the 
coast,  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade."  It  was  subject,  in 
virtue  of  some  old  established  right,  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Mapharitic  territory  in  Arabia  (a  portion  of  Yemen),  from 
whom  the  merchants  of  Muza  rented  it,  and  carried  on  a 
regular  trade  thither  with  their  own  ships.  This  close  con- 
nection with  Arabia,  while  it  explains  the  source  of  our 
author's  information,  is  curious  from  its  similarity  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  when  Zanzibar  and  the  neighbouring 
coast  have  long  been  subject  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat* 

§  8.  If  the  above  account  furnishes  us  with  few  particulars^ 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  from  Bas 
Hafoun  southwards  for  above  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  pre- 
sents scarcely  any  marked  geographical  features,  and  is  a 
barren  and  inhospitable  region,  very  little  known  or  frequented 
even  at  the  present  day,  and  almost  totally  devoid  of  popula- 
tion. But  it  is  interesting  to  find  on  our  modem  maps  that 
just  beyond  Bas  Hafoun  to  the  south  comes  a  long  tract  of 
rugged  country,  called  Hazine  (the  rough  ground),^  presenting 
a  bold  and  rocky  front  to  the  sea,  while  beyond  this  is  a  low 
tract  called  Sef  Tweel,  or  the  low  shore,  thus  entirely  confirming 
the  correctness  of  our  author's  description.'  The  Pyralaan 
islands  again,  with  which  he  associates  a  narrow  channel,  may 
be  identified  with  the  islands  of  Manda  and  Lamo  (in  about 
2°  S.  lat),  which  are  separated  from  the  mainland  by  just  such 
a  narrow  channel.  From  thence  it  is  about  three  degrees,  or 
1800  stadia,  to  a  point  opposite  Pemba,  a  large  island,  which 
may  probably  be  identified  with  the  Menuthias  of  the  Periplus. 
Either  this,  or  the  neighbouring  island  of  Zanzibar  (better 
known  in  modem  times),  must  have  been  the  one  meant,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  positively  between  them,  but  as  only 

*  PeripUu,  §§  15, 16.  .    as  to  apply  to  the  whole  east  coast  of 

*  It  is  eTidently  this  name  which   '    Africa,  from  Cape  Aromata  down  to 
was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  in  our   '   Bliapta. 


author's  time  into  Azania,  and  on  our 
modem  maps  into  Ajan.  The  name, 
however,  is  extended  by  our  author  so 


'  See  Owen's  Voya{/6  to  Afrtea,  dto. 
▼ol.  i.  chap.  xix. 
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one  island  is  mentioned^  though  both  are  equally  near  the 
coast,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  in  fact  a  confiision  between 
the  two.  Bhapta  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  bight  of  the 
bay  opposite  to  Zanzibar,  not  far  from  Bagamoyo,  the  present 
point  of  commnnication  with  the  interior,  and  which  from  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river,  must  always  hare 
had  fskcilities  for  such  intercourse.  We  thus  find  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  African  coast  had  received  at  one  stretch  an 
extension  of  above  1200  geographical  miles,  and  had  attained 
very  nearly  to  the  farthest  point  with  which  the  ancients  were 
ever  acquainted.' 

Beyond  Bhapta,  our  author  tells  us,  nothing  was  known,  and 
the  ocean  was  unexplored ;  it  was  therefore  supposed  that  the 
coast  trended  away  to  the  west,  and  continued  that  course  until 
the  southern  ocean  ultimately  united  itself  with  the  western, 
and  the  regions  at  the  back  of  Ethiopia  and  Libya.*  This  was 
evidently  the  mere  application  to  the  more  distant  latitudes 
with  which  they  had  become  acquainted,  of  the  previously 
received  theory  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  concern- 
ing the  deflection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  westward.  But 
it  serves  to  show  how  strongly  rooted  was  the  belief  in  men's 
minds,  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  that  the  whole  African 
continent  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean ;  and  that  its  circum- 
navigation was  therefore  possible. 

§  9.  The  Periplus  now  returns  to  the  point  from  whence  it 
started,  and  begins  again  from  Berenice  to  describe  the  ^^  left 
hand,"  that  is  to  say,  the  east  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or 
Bed  Sea.  Here  the  first  point  noticed  is  Leuce  Come,  which 
had  continued  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  ports  on  the  Arabian  coast.  Its  site  at  Howara 
in  25''  lat.  has  been  already  indicated :  ^  it  was  thus  nearly 
opposite  to  Berenice,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  NabatsBan  Arabs,  whose  capital  was  in  the  interior  at 


■  We  shall  hereafter  see  that  Pto- 
lemy's knowledge 'of  this  coast  really 
extended  a  very  little  way  beyond  that 


of  the  Periplus. 
•  Perijdus,  §  IS. 
>  iSee  Chapter  XX.  p.  ISl. 
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Petra.  From  hence  for  a  long  distance  the  Arabian  coast  was 
extremely  dangerous,  from  the  multitude  of  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  the  absence  of  ports  and  good  places  of  anchorage,  as  well 
as  the  barbarous  character  of  the  inhabitants,  who  plundered 
and  made  slaves  of  all  mariners  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  wrecked  upon  their  shores.  For  this  reason  navigators 
bound  for  Muza  and  the  ports  outside  the  Straits  shunned  as 
much  as  possible  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf,  and  held  a 
direct  course  through  the  middle  of  the  Bed  Sea  as  far  as  an 
island  called  the  Burnt  Island,  which  may  be  identified  with 
the  volcanic  islet  called  Jebel  Zebair  in  15°  of  latitude.  From 
thence  the  voyage  to  Muza  appears  to  have  presented  no  diffi- 
culties, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mainland  were 
comparatively  civilized. 

Muza  was  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  for  all  this  part  of 
Arabia,  and  the  residence  of  merchants  who  not  only  had  exten- 
sive commercial  relations  with  the  opposite  ports  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  straits  to  the  extremity  of  Barbaria,  and  even 
as  far  as  Bhapta,  but  used  to  send  ships  of  their  own  to 
Barygaza  in  India.^  It  was  the  more  remarkable  that  Muza 
had  acquired  so  prominent  a  position  as  an  emporium,  as  it 
had  no  regular  port  but  merely  a  roadstead,  with  good  anchor- 
age on  a  sandy  shore.  The  best  time  of  year  £  r  the  voyage 
thither  was  the  month  of  September,  the  Egyptian  Thoth.^ 

Three  days  inland  from  Muza  was  the  city  of  Save,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Mapharitic  territory,  and  the  residence  of  their  king 
Choloebus.    Nine  days  fiEirther  in  the  interior  was  the  metro- 


*  Penplus,  §  21. 

*  It  18  perplexing  that  the  author 
of  the  Perij^iu,  whose  statemeDts  as 
to  distances  are  generally  very  ooneot, 
describes  Maza  as  distant  from  Berenice 
12,000  stadia,  •<  saiUng  due  south  "  (wop' 
tttirhv  T^  ¥&rop  irAc^rTtfr,  §  21).  These 
words  would  appear  to  point  to  ships 
holding  a  direct  course  down  the  middie 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  he  has  just  described 
them  as  doin^  from  Leuce  Come.  But 
the  direct  distance  from  Berenice  by 
such  a  course  does  not  exceed  800  O. 


miles  or  8000  stadia,  and  even  if  we 
include  the  dHour  by  Leuce  Gome, 
which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the 
natural  meaning  of  our  author's  words, 
it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
9500  stadia.  But  Pliny,  as  we  have 
seen,  reckoned  it  30  days'  ynyage  from 
Berenice  to  the  mouth  of  the  Straits 
(Plin.  Ti  23,  §  104),  which  according 
to  the  ordinary  computation  would  give 
not  less  than  15,000  stadia,  which  ia 
just  in  accordance  with  the  Perif^us. 
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polls  of  Sapphar,  the  capital  of  Charibael,  who  was  established 
as  king  of  the  two  adjoining  nations,  the  Homeritae  and  the 
Sabaeans.^  The  important  position  he  thus  occupied  had  led  to 
his  friendship  being  diligently  cultiyated  by  the  Boman 
emperoTSy  who  bad  sent  him  lepeated  embassies  and  presents. 
Even  merchants  bronght  vessels  of  embossed  silver  and  gold, 
embroidered  garments  and  bronze  articles  of  furniture,  as 
presents  to  the  king  and  his  deputy.  All  this  points  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  civilization  as  subsisting  in  this  part  of 
Arabia. 

§  10.  About  300  stadia  from  the  port  of  Muza  and  close  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  tbe  Straits,  where  the  opposite  shores  of 
Arabia  and  Africa  approach  within  60  stadia  of  one  another, 
was  the  port  of  Ocelis,  which  was  not  so  much  a  place  of  trade, 
as  a  halting-place,  having  good  anchorage  and  water,  for  navi- 
gators touching  there  on  their  voyage  to  India.'  But  about 
1200  stadia  farther,  where  the  sea  had  opened  itself  out  again 
into  a  wide  expanse,  was  a  place  called  Arabia  Eudsemon, 
having  both  a  better  port  and  larger  supply  of  water,  and  in 
all  respects  preferable  as  a  station  to  OceUs.  This  had  for- 
merly been  a  city  and  a  flourishing  place,  when  navigators  did 
not  yet  venture  on  the  long  voyage  from  Egypt  to  India  or 
the  reverse,  and  this  port  had  served  as  a  flauce  for  the  mutual 
interchange  of  their  conmiodities.*  But  it  had  been  reduced 
to  ruin  not  long  before  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  and  was  now 


*  PeripluBy  §§  22,  28.  These  parti- 
colara  coincide  precisely  with  tboee 
given  by  Pliny ;  and  indeed  it  is  this 
agreement  wmch  has  been  relied  on  as 
one  of  tiie  main  argnments  in  proof  of 
the  PeripUu  now  extant  having  been 
the  authority  used  by  him;  but  the 
ftbots  stated  are  snoh  as  must  have  been 
well  known  to  all  traders  to  Muza, 
and  their  agreement  proves  nothing 
beyond  the  aocnraoy  of  both  authorities. 
The  site  of  fiapphar,  the  capital  of  aU 
this  district,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
Arabic  geographers  under  the  name  of 
Dhafiur,  seems  to  be  clearly  established 


near  Jerim,  about  100  miles  N.E.  of 
Mocha  on  the  road  to  Sana,  where  its 
ruins  still  exist  (Niebuhr,  Description 
de  fArobie,  p.  206.  G.  Mfiller,  ntit.  ad 
Peri^  §  23). 

•  Periplm,  §  25. 

*  Periphts^  §  26.  This  passage  is 
important,  as  proving  that  the  trade 
with  India  had  long  been  carried  on  in 
this  manner,  before  Greek  vovagers 
ventured  to  undertake  the  more  aistent 
navigation  to  that  country.  It  is  pro- 
bable, as  has  been  already  shown,  that 
this  was  still  the  case  in  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies. 
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not  more  than  a  village.^  It  was  comprised  within  the  king- 
dom of  Gharibael.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  port  thus 
designated  was  the  well-known  station  of  Aden,  now  so  fami- 
liar to  aU  Englishmen  from  its  connexion  with  the  direct 
voyages  to  India,  but  which  little  more  than  30  years  ago  was 
described  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Periplus,  as 
once  a  populous  town,  but  then  a  ruined  village  of  only  600 
inhabitants.® 

Beyond  this  was  a  barren  and  sandy  coast,  inhabited  only 
by  wandering  tribes  and  fishermen  (Ichthyophagi),  for  more 
than  2000  stadia,  as  feo*  as  a  place  called  Cane,  belonging  to 
the  dominions  of  another  monarch,  named  Eleazar,  whose 
capital  was  in  the  interior,  and  bore  the  name  of  Sabbatha. 
This  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  frankincense-bearing 
country  and  the  chief  place  of  its  export,  in  consequence  of 
which  Cane  had  risen  to  be  an  important  emporium,  and  was 
able,  like  Muza,  to  carry  on  trade  on  its  own  account,  and  in  its 
own  ships,  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa  and  the  northern 
ports  of  India.*  The  site  of  Cane  can  be  clearly  fixed  at  a 
place  called  Hisn  Ghorab,  with  a  remarkable  rock  fortress,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town  beneath.^  It  is  singular  that 
the  Periplus  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  tribe  or  nation 
of  which  Eleazar  was  king,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  same  known  to  the  Greeks  from  Eratosthenes  to 
Ptolemy  as  the  Chatramotitse,  whose  territory  was  always  re- 
garded as  far  eoBceUenee  the  land  of  frankincense.  The  site  of 
his  capital  has  not  been  determined,  the  interior  of  Hadramaut 
being  still  almost  unknown. 


'  See  Note  A,  p.  478. 

*  Captain  Haines  in  JbfinuiZo/Geo^. 
Soc  vol.  ix.  p.  188.  See  also  the  ex- 
tract from  hiB  MS.  joninal,  given  by 
Mr.  Forster  in  a  note  to  his  (hography 
of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

*  Penplw,  §§  27,  28.  It  is  on  this 
occasion  that  we  find  tin  mentioned 
among  the  articles  of  commerce  im- 
ported into  Cane,  but  in  a  manner  that 
dearly  impUea  that  it  came,  not  from 


India,  but  like  the  bronze,  coral,  and 
other  European  artidee,  from  Alex- 
andria. 

*  Haines,  I.  e.  p.  145.  Capt  Haines 
adds  that  its  position  would  point  it  out 
as  a  sea-port  of  some  consequence.  At 
the  present  d^  the  trade  is  whoUy 
trsAsferred  to  Budcallah,  about  60  miles 
further  east,  which  is  now  become  the 
chief  port  of  Hadramaut. 
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§  11.  After  Cane  followed  a  very  deep  gulf,  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Sachalites,  extending  for  a  long 
space,  and  bounded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Syagrusy  facing  towards  the  east,  which  is  termed  ^  the 
greatest  headland  in  the  world."'  What  gave  rise  to  this 
notion  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  promontory  in  question 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  modem  Cape  Fartak,  which 
is  described  as  ^^  a  lofty  mountain  about  2500  feet  high,  form- 
ing a  very  prominent  cape,  which  may  be  seen  by  the  navi- 
gator 60  miles  off  on  a  clear  day."'  Its  chief  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Greek  navigators  in  the  days  we  are  considering 
was  however  derived  from  its  being  the  point  of  departure  from 
which  ships  bound  direct  for  India  struck  out  into  the  open 
sea.* 

Opposite  to  Cape  Syagrus,  in  the  open  sea  between  that 
headland  and  Cape  Aromata  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  rather 
nearer  to  Arabia,  was  the  Island  of  Dioscorides,  of  large  sisse 
and  fertile,  but  inhabited  only  by  a  few  settlers  —  Arabs, 
Indians,  and  Creeks — ^who  had  established  themselves  there 
for  commercial  purposes. — It  produced  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as  Indian  cinnabar,  a  term 
applied  to  a  kind  of  gum,  now  known  as  dragon's  blood,  which 
is  still  found  there  in  great  abundance.*  The  island  was  sub- 
ject to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country  (Hadramaut),  and 
was  farmed  out  by  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Azania  was  by 
Charibael.* 


*  Periplua,  §  30. 

*  Haines,  in  Journal  of  Geo^.  Soe. 
▼ol.  XY.  p.  115.  This  identification  was 
first  made  hy  Dr.  Yinoent,  who  justly 
regards  it  as  the  main  point  in  respect 
to  the  geography  of  the  whole  of  this 
coast,  ToL  ii.  pp.  331-340.  lyAnvme 
had  previously  supposed  the  ancient 
Syagms  to  he  Kas  el  Hadd,  more  than 
600  miles  £.  of  Cape  Fartak,  and  had 
thus  thrown  the  whole  subject  into 
confusion. 

^  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Pliny 
in  the  passage  already  cited  (tL  23, 
§   100).     WeUsted,  speaking   of  the 


Arabian  trade  to  India  in  his  day  says : 
"  Departing  from  the  Arabian  ports  in 
September,  the  larger  class  of  vessels 
proceed  to  the  eastward  as  fiu  as  Bas 
Fartak,  the  smaller  to  Ras  el  Hadd ; 
from  thence  they  strike  across  and 
make  the  coast  of  India  about  Fbor- 
bunder  on  the  coast  of  Quzeiai.'* 
{TraveU  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii  p.  437.) 

*  SeeWellsted'sJfanotron^As/sIdfMi 
of  Socotra,  in  the  Journal  of  Otogr.  Soe, 
▼ol.  ▼.  p.  198. 

'  Periplus,  §  31.  It  was  probably 
this  political  rdation  that  induced  our 
author,  as  well  as  Pliny,  to  connect  the 
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But  though  this  important  headland  on  the  coast  of  Arabia 
can  be  identified  without  difiSculty,  the  rest  of  our  author's 
description  of  that  part  of  the  coast  is  confused  and  in  some 
points  apparently  erroneous.    The  name  of  Sachalites  which 
he  has  applied  to  the  coast  west  of  Cape  Syagms,  is  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  bay  east  of  that  headland/  which  certainly 
answers  much  better  to  our  author's  expression  of  *^  a  very  deep 
gulf/'  there  being  hardly  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  gulf 
or  bay  between  the  site  of  Cane  and  Cape  Fartak.    Moreover, 
our  author  himself  speaks  of  Moscha,  a  port  which  he  places 
considerably  to  the  east  of  Cape  Syagrus,  as  the  emporium  in 
which  the  Sachalitic  frankincense  was  deposited,  in  a  manner 
that  certainly  leads  to  the  inference  that  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  the  Sachalitic  district.    It  is  singular  also  that  we  find  him 
applying  the  name  of  Omana  to  a  portion  of  this  coast,  though 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  firom  the  modem  province  of 
Oman.    The  port  of  Moscha,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  must  probably  have  been  situated 
in  the  district  now  known  as  Dhafar,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  modem  town  of  Morbat*    Immediately  beyond  this  rises 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called  Subhan,  which  precisely 
answers  to  the  mountain  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  extend- 
ing as  far  as  a  place  called  Asik.'    Opposite  to  the  extremity 
of  this  were  seven  small  islands  called  the  Zenobian  islands, 
corresponding  to  the  group  now  known  as  Curia  Muria>  and 
about  2000  stadia  farther  was  the  much  larger  island  of  Sarapis 
(the  modem  Moseirah)  which,  like  the  island  of  Dioscorides, 


idand  with  Aiabia  rather  than  Africa. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  subject  in  like 
manner  to  the  Sheikh  of  Keahin,  near 
Gape  Fartak  in  Arabia.  See  Wellsted, 
2.0. 

'  The  flame  error  (if  snoh  it  can  be 
termed)  was  committed  also  by  Ifarinns 
of  Tyre,  for  which  he  is  expressly  cen- 
sued  by  Ptolemy  (i.  17,  §  2)^ 

*  Dr.  G.  MiiUer  goes  so  mr  as  to 
suppose  that  the  names  of  Omana  and 
Moscha  ha?e  been  erroneously  trans- 


ferred hither,  and  that  they  really 
belong  to  a  later  part  of  the  Periplus^ 
where  it  was  describing  the  ooatit  of 
Oman,  Moscha  being  re^y  the  modem 
Muscat  This  suggestion  appears  to 
me  unnecessary  and  improbable. 
Ptolemy  has  also  a  port  of  the  name  of 
Moscha  in  this  part  of  Arabia,  though 
he  places  it  wett  of  Gape  Syagrus  (Ptol. 
vL  7,  §  10), 

•  PeripluB,  §  38.    See  Haines,  I  o. 
pp.  117, 127. 
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produced  abundance  of  excellent  tortoise  shell,  and  was  fre* 
qnented  for  that  object  by  merchants  from  Cane.^ 

§  12.  His  information  concerning  these  islands  is  perfectly 
clear  and  consistent  with  onr  modem  knowledge  of  the  coast ; 
but  with  the  shores  of  the  main  land  itself  he  seems  to  have 
been  imperfectly  acquainted,  and  his  account  of  the  coast  line 
from  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  is  one  of  the  least 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  work.  This  part  of  Arabia  ac* 
cording  to  his  statement,  was  subject  to  the  Persian  (that  is,  to 
the  Parthian)  monarchy,  but  was  inhabited  by  barbarians: 
and  it  is  xemarkable  that  he  does  not  mention  any  emporium 
or  place  of  trade  on  the  continent,  between  Moscha  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  would  appear  that  it  was  the 
habit  of  nayigators  to  keep  well  out  to  sea  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Moseirah,  and  thence  round  the  headlands  of  Arabia  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf,  touching  only  at  the  small  islands,  which 
he  calls  the  islands  of  Calseus,  and  thence  making  direct  for 
the  Straits.'  But  the  omission  in  this  part  of  his  course  of 
all  mention  of  such  remarkable  headlands  as  Cape  Isolette 
(Bas  Jezireh)  and  Has  el  Hadd  (the  Corodamum  of  Ptolemy), 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  accuracy  of  detail  with  which 
he  has  described  the  part  of  the  coast  further  west ;  and  leads 
to  a  suspicion  that  this  portion  of  the  Periplus,  like  that  of 
Azania,  is  not  derived  from  personal  experience. 

He  however  describes  very  correctly  the  Straits  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  lofty  and  rugged 
mountain  range  called  Asabon,  which  forms  the  remarkable 
promontory  now  known  as  Cape  Mussendoon,^  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  high  round  moimtain,  which  bore  the  name  of 


^  Periplus,  §  83.  \  thenes  and  Strabo,  as  that  of  Maceta, 

s  Ibid.  §  84.  or  of  the  Macas  (Strabo,  xvi.  3,  p.  765). 

'  Ibid.  §  85.    Ptolemy  also  calls  both  In  the  modern  appellation  we  can  sUll 

the  promontory  itself,  aud  the  range  distinctly  trace  that  used  by  Ptolemy 

of  bhiok,    m^^   mountains,  which  ,  and  the  Periphu, 

constitute  it,  oy  the  name  of  'Atnficip  |       The  laonntain  of  Semiiamis  in  Gar- 

tucpov,  and  *Affafid  ipm  {y\.  7,  §§  12,  20).  ;  mania  is  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (yi. 

It  is  the  same  headland  described  by  >  8,  §  11). 

Nearohus,  and  after  him  by  Eratos-  , 
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Mount  Semiramis,  on  the  other.  The  Strait  between  the  two, 
he  tells  us,  was  about  600  stadia  in  length,  after  which  the 
broad  and  spacious  Persian  Gulf  spread  &r  into  the  interior. 
The  established  port  in  his  day  at  the  head  of  this  gulf  was 
one  which  he  calls  the  city  of  Apologus,  which  had  apparently 
succeeded  to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  Teredon. 
He  describes  it  as  lying  over  against  the  Euphrates  and  the 
city  of  Charax  Spasini.^ 

§  13.  Betuming  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  and  continuing 
his  course  eastward,  he  tells  us  that  after  six  days*  voyage  was 
an  important  emporium  called  Omana,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  which  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Barygaza 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Cane  and  the  other  Arabian  ports 
on  the  other.  Among  the  Indian  articles  imported  are  men- 
tioned sandal-wood^  and  ebony,  and  among  those  exported 
from  thence  were  pearls  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  were 
found  there  in  great  abundance,  but  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  from  India.  The  site  of  Omana  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty :  but  it  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  bay  of 
Choubar,  about  60  G.  miles  west  of  Gwadur  on  the  coast 
of  Beloochistan.  Thus  far  the  country  was  subject  to  the 
Persians :  beyond  this  it  was  possessed  by  independent  tribes, 
each  having  its  own  ruler,  among  whom  the  Parsides  and 
Oritie  are  somewhat  obscurely  indicated:  and  beyond  these 
again,  where  the  coast  began  to  bend  round  from  the  east,  was 
the  sea-coast  of  Scythia,  a  land  extending  far  up  to  the  north.^ 

The  mention  of  Scythia  here  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
country  which  is  more  distinctly  characterized  by  Ptolemy  as 
Indo-Scythia,  and  which  comprised  the  whole  region  adjoining 
the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  now  known  as  Sinde,  together 
with  Cutch  and  Guzerat.    The  name  was  evidently  given  to  it 


*  Peripltu,  §  35.  The  mention  of 
Charax  in  thiB  connexion  oonflrms  what 
we  gather  from  Pliny  that  it  was  at 
tbia  time  the  principal  emporium  of 
trade  at  the  head  of  tne  Pereian  Gulf. 


*  (^Aa  troMKipo,  for  which  the  M8S. 
have  (ra77(iA.(i«  (§  36).  This  is  the  first 
notice  of  this  celehrated  production  of 
India,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

•  PeHpiua,  §§  37,  38. 
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in  consequence  of  its  haying  been  ovemin  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  "Scythian  tribes,  who  after  having  destroyed 
the  Greek  dominion  in  Bactria  had  carried  their  arms  across 
the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  subdued  all  the  territories  preyiously 
subject  to  Greek  rulers,  extending  down  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.^  These  Scythians  had  indeed  been  expelled 
before  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  and  the  country  was  at  this 
time  subject  to  the  Parthian  king,^  but  the  name  might 
naturally  remain  long  after ;  as  we  find  to  be  still  the  case  in 
the  days  of  Ptolemy. 

§  14.  In  this  region  were  the  mouths  of  the  great  river 
Indus,  or  as  the  author  more  correctly  writes  the  name, 
Sinthus,'  which  he  calls  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  that 
flowed  into  the  ErythrsBan  Sea,  and  that  which  discharges  the 
greatest  volume  of  water.  The  coast  adjoining  them  was 
extremely  low,  so  that  long  before  it  was  seen,  the  approach  to 
land  was  observed  by  the  discolouration  of  the  water,  as  well 
as  by  the  appearance  of  serpents  floating  in  the  sea.^  The 
Indus  had  seven  mouths  in  all,  but  the  middle  one  only  was 
navigable,  on  which  was  situated  the  emporium  of  Barbarice, 
where  merchant  ships  rode  at  anchor,  but  their  wares  were  all 
carried  up  the  river  to  the  metropolis  of  Scythia,  a  city  called 
Minnagara,  which  must  have  been  the  entrepot  of  an  extensive 
inland  trade,  as  among  the  goods  exported  from  thence  are 
mentioned  Seric  textures  (silk),  as  well  as  furs  from  the  same 


'  The  histoiT  of  these  oonqQests  is 
very  imperfectly  known;  but  it  ap- 
peals to  haTe  Deen  under  two  Greek 
princes  of  the  names  of  ApoUodotus 
and  Menander,  that  the  Macedonian 
arms  had  been  for  the  second  time 
carried  down  the  vaUey  of  the  Indus 
(Strabo,  xi.  11,  §  1 ;  Tiogus  Pompeius, 
prol.  xlL) :  but  tbeir  date  is  quite  un- 
certain. Strabo,  in  the  passage  just 
cited,  associates  Menander  with  B^e- 
trius,  son  of  Euthydemus,  king  of 
Bactria,  who  is  known  to  us  m>m 
Polybius  (xi.  84),  and  says  that  ihey 
extended  their  conquests  over  the  Pat- 
talene  (the  Delta  of  the  Indus)  and 


some  neighbouring  proTinoe&  But  it 
does  not  loUow  that  they  were  contem- 
porary. The  Scythian  conquest  may 
probably  be  assigned  to  about  B.0. 120. 

•  PeHphu,  §  88. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
more  correct  fonn.  Pliny  tells  us  that 
its  natiye  name  was  Sindus  (Indus, 
inoolis  Sindus  appellatus,  yi.  20,  §71) ; 
and  in  Sanscrit  it  is  written  Sindbu. 

'  Strange  as  this  statement  appears^ 
its  correctness  is  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  many  writers,  in  medinyal 
and  modem  times.  See  the  authorities 
quoted  by  Dr.  Vincent  (yol.  ii.  p.  891X 
and  by  0.  Muller  (wL  ad  he.). 
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country.'  Among  the  Indian  products  are  noticed  sapphires, 
and  indigo,  which  appears  to  have  been  already  known  as  a 
pigment  and  dye.''  Our  author  adds  a  notice  of  the  proper 
season  for  sailing  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately corrupt,  but  evidently  seems  to  have  referred  to  the 
habit  of  some  navigators  of  making  direct  for  that  point, 
instead  of  following  the  coast;  which  as  he  observes  was  a 
more  perilous  course,  though  shorter.^ 

Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  a  deep  bay,  which  had 
never  been  explored,  but  was  extremely  dangerous  on  account 
of  whirlpools,  rapid  currents  and  sandy  shoals,  on  which  ships 
would  be  left  aground,  while  still  out  of  sight  of  land.  It  was 
called  Eirinon,  and  was  divided  into  two,  a  lesser  and  a 
greater  gulf  of  the  name.  This  inlet  was  protected  by  a  pro- 
montory curving  round  to  the  west,  and  enclosing  another 
gulf  called  Barace,  with  seven  small  islands,  which  was  also 
very  dangerous,  and  required  to  be  carefuUy  shunned  by 
navigators :  the  approach  to  it  was  recognized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  large  black  serpents  in  the  sea,  while  those  seen  on  the 
coast  from  thence  to  Barygaza  were  smaller,  and  of  a  green  or 
golden  colour." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  correct 
description  of  the  country,  though  somewhat  obscurely  stated. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Gulf  of  Barace 
with  that  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  one— or  rather  two — ^to  which  the  author  applies  the  name 
of  Eirinon,  correspond  to  the  singular  tract  called  the  Bunn  of 
Cutch,  which  may  in  his  time  have  been  sufficiently  depressed 


*  ^ftpuA  Upfwroy  §  89.    This  can      xb  noticed  as  a  dye  by  Dioaoorides  {de 


hardly  refer  to  anything  else  bat  fnia, 
which  might  weU  be  bronght  oyerland, 
with  silk  goods,  from  the  lofty  regions 
qf  Central  Asia  beyond  the  soarces  of 
the  Indus. 

■  *lw9uchw  ii4xay,  ibid.  This  has  been 
erxoneonaly  sapposed  by  some  writers 
to  refer  to  Indian  ink  I  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  indigo  is  meant,  which 


mat,  med,  y.  107)  under  the  name  of 
'Iw^uchif,  and  by  Pliny  as  an  ezpensiye 
pigment,  which  he  calls  ''Inoicum" 
(xxxy.  s.  27,  §  46). 

*  See  MuUer's  note  on  §  39  of  the 
Periplua,  The  exact  words  cannot  be 
restoied,  bat  the  general  sense  seems 
to  be  clearly  that  indicated  in  tlie  text 

*  Periplus,  §  40. 
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to  be  flooded  by  the  sea  at  high  tides.  But  the  natural 
difficulties  it  must  always  have  presented  to  navigation  would 
well  account  for  its  being  still  unexplored.* 

§  15.  After  the  gulf  of  Barace  follows  another  bay,  deriving 
its  name  from  Barygaza,  the  great  emporium  connected  witli 
it.  The  mainland  here  belonged  to  the  province  called 
Ariace,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  of  Mambarus, 
and  of  the  whole  of  India.^  The  inland  portion  of  Ariace, 
which  adjoined  the  Scythian  territory,  was  called  Aberia,  the 
coast  district  Syrastrene.  This  last  may  be  clearly  identified 
with  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  as  the 
voyager  proceeded  towards  Barygaza,  and  ships  destined  for 
that  port  appear  to  have  kept  close  to  the  western  shore  as 
far  as  a  promontory  called  Papice,  from  whence  they  struck 
across  the  gulf  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  which 
Barygaza  was  situated,  leaving  on  the  left  a  small  island 
called  Bceones,  so  as  to  be  just  visible.*  Barygaza  itself  was 
situated  300  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,*  to  which  our 
author  gives  the  name  of  Namnadius :  it  is  the  Namadus  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  modem  Nerbuddah.^  Another  great  river 
fell  into  the  head  of  the  same  gulf,  which  he  calls  the  Mids,  a 
name  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Mhye  or  Mahi.     The 


*  8ee  the  descriptioii  of  this  curious 
traot  of  oonntry  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in 
the  Journal  of  Otoffraphieal  Society ^ 
Tol.  zL  pp.  181-207,  and  of  the  earth- 
quakes and  coDsei^uent  changes  of  \eYfi\ 
to  which  it  is  subject  in  Sir  0.  LyeU's 
Principles  of  Creology,  voL  iL  pp.  97- 
104  (10th  edition). 

'  Pmp7tt«,§41.  ^fjwMtposrris'Apwuctis 

T^s  tKfis  *lp9unis  olffeu  The  name  of 
India  is  evidently  used  here  as  opposed 
to  Scythia  or  Indo-Sovthia ;  bat  it  is 
curious  to  find  the  valley  of  the  Indus, 
so  long  the  country  speciaUy  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  India,  nere  actually  dis- 
tinguished firom  it. 

*  Tovrow  rhw  icdKvow  ot  w\4orTts  tls 
Bap^Toja  9uar§pArr€u,  i^  €bmr6futw  ^iuKPO- 
^oi^  KaTa\nr6rrts  rifr  w^trov^  §  42.   The 


Sreoiseness  of  this  direction  leaves  no 
oubt  that  the  island  here  meant  (the 
name  of  which  had  been  before  men- 
tioned) is  the  small  island  of  Perim  in 
the  Gulf  of  CJambay,  almost  directly 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbnddali. 
This  renders  it  probable  that  the  pro- 
montory of  Papice  was  that  of  Gopenat, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf^  near 
its  entrance,  rather  than  Oape  Diu, 
with  which  it  is  identified  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, which  is  too  iar  fiom  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf.  But  the  distance  of  8000 
stadia  nom  the  mouth  of  the  bidus  at 
Barbarice  would  conespond  better  with 
Gape  Diu. 

•  PeHplus,  §  44. 

>  The  native  name  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  Nannada. 
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whole  of  his  description  of  these  regions,  so  pecnliar  in  their 
conformation,  is  very  accurate,  and  his  sailing  directions  so 
precise,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  result  of 
personal  experience. 

Barygaza,  as  we  have  already  seen  by  the  frequent  references 
to  it  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  treatise,  was  the  great  em- 
porium of  trade  for  all  this  part  of  India;  much  as  Surat 
became  in  the  early  days  of  the  English  trade,  and  Bombay  is 
at  the  present  day.  It  exported  not  only  Indian  goods  from 
the  interior,  including  the  fine  muslins  for  which  the  country 
has  always  been  celebrated,  but  silks  from  China,  which  had 
been  brought  by  overland  carriage,  onyxes  and  other  precious 
stones,  nard  and  other  perfumes,  and  ivory.'  The  principal  of 
these  goods  were  brought  down  from  Ozene,  a  city  of  the 
interior,  which  had  been  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ariace.  This  had  been  of  late  years  transferred  to  a  city 
called  Minnagara,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  also 
not  far  from  the  river  Nerbuddah,'  but  at  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  river. 

§  16.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  gives  us  in  this  place  a 
very  interesting  and  characteristic  account  of  the  remarkable 
phenomena  produced  by  the  tides  in  this  part  of  India, 
especially  the  rush  of  the  tidal  wave  up  the  rivers,  known  as 
the  "  bore."  This  description  has  every  character  of  being  the 
result  of  personal  observation.^  On  the  other  hand  his  few 
and  brief  notices  of  the  nations  in  the  interior,  to  the  north  of 
Ariace,  are  very  confused  and  imperfect,  and  are  evidently 
mere  hearsay  reports,  imperfectiy  understood.^  Of  the  same 
character  is  his  statement  that  Alexander  had  carried  his  arms 
through  India  to  the  Ganges ;  but  one  circumstance  which  he 
mentions  is  curious,  and  must  have  been  derived  from  his  own 
experience,  that  Greek  drachms  of  ApoUodotus  and  Menander, 
two  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria  who  had  extended  their 


*  PenpluBj  §  49.  I     '  See  Note  B,  p.  478. 

*  Ibid:  §§  45,  4a  I     >  Ibid.  §  47. 
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dominion  down  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  before  the  Scythian 
invasiony  were  still  found  current  in  the  markets  of  Barygaza.* 

§  17.  Proceeding  onward  from  Barygaza  our  author  makes 
the  important  remark  that  the  coast  of  India  thenceforth 
extends  from  north  to  south,  an  observation  which  shows  him 
to  have  had  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  configuration  of  the 
country  than  any  previous  geographer;  while,  as  we  shall 
hereaffcer  see,  Ptolemy,  though  writing  half  a  century  later, 
fell  into  still  more  unaccountable  error  upon  the  same  point. 
To  this  southern  region  in  general  he  gives  the. name  of 
Dachinabades,  in  which  we  clearly  recognize  the  same  word 
as  is  preserved  in  the  modem  Dekkan.  He  adds  that  its 
name  signified  ^^the  southern  land,"  and  that  the  interior 
contained  many  desert  regions,  high  mountains,  and  forests 
abounding  in  wild  beasts,  including  panthers,  tigers,  elephants, 
and  serpents  of  marvellous  size:  but  was  inhabited  also  by 
numerous  and  populous  nations,  extending  all  the  way  to  the 
Ganges.'  Imperfect  as  it  is,  this  brief  notice  is  interesting  as 
the  first  we  possess  of  Central  India,  or  of  any  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan. 

§  18.  Of  the  emporia  or  cities  of  the  interior  he  mentions 
only  two,  which  he  names  Piethana  and  Tagara.  Both  names 
are  found  again  in  Ptolemy,  but  their  site  cannot  he  deter- 
mined with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Along  the  coast  on 
the  contrary  he  enumerates  many  names  of  ports  extending 
along  from  Barygaza  to  the  confines  of  Limyrice^  which 
adjoined  Ariace  on  the  south.  Most  of  these  names  are 
obscure  and  otherwise  unknown :  the  only  two  that  deserve 


*  PmpliM,  §  47.  GoQoeminff  these 
Greek  nilen,iee  Above,  p.  i62.  Aoooid- 
ing  toProfeesor  Wilson  (iiriaiia,  p.  2d2) 
the  reign  of  Menander  may  be  placed 
aboat  B.0. 126 ;  while  General  dmoing- 
ham  wonld  assign  him  to  a  period  as 
earlj  as  160-140  b.o.  Apollodotns  is 
sapposed  by  Wilson  and  Raonl  Roohette 
to  be  his  son ;  but  General  Gnnnine- 
ham  places  him  earlier,  and  regards 


him  as  the  son  of  Bnomtides.  The 
chronology  of  these  Gr»oo-Bactrian 
princes  is  stiU  wholly  uncertain.  Bat 
the  coins  in  question  must  at  aU  erents 
have  belonged  to  a  period  200  years 
before  that  when  our  author  wrote. 
Their  are  still  (bund  in  large  numbers 
in  the  regions  adjoining  the  yalley  of 
the  Indus. 
'  PeriplMB,  §  50. 
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attention  are  CaUiena,  which  had  fonnerly  been  an  important 
emporium^  but  had  lost  that  character  in  the  days  of  our 
author :  and  Melizigara,  which  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Sigenis  of  Pliny.®  The  former  is  doubtless  a  place  still  called 
Calliana,  on  the  mainland  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Salsette :  the  second  may  be  placed  about  two  degrees  farther 
south,  at  or  near  the  modem  Yiziagour.*  But  all  these  were 
small  places,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no  considerable 
emporium  of  trade  along  this  coast  as  feir  as  the  confines  of 
Limyrice,  a  distance  of  not  less  than  7000  stadia.^ 

§  19.  The  territory  of  Limyrice  was  subject  to  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  its  own,  who  resided  in  the  interior,  and 
whom  our  author  calls  Ceprobotras,  evidently  the  same  name 
with  the  Ccelebothras  or  Celobothras  of  Pliny.'  The  first  ports 
in  this  district  were  Naoura  and  Tyndis,  and  beyond  these  to 
the  south  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  which  were  become  the  chief 
places  of  trade  at  the  time  our  author  wrote.'  Nelkynda 
however  was  not  properly  speaking  included  in  Limyrice,  but 
was  subject  to  another  king  named  Pandion,  whose  dominions 
appear  to  have  comprised  the  whole  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  writer  of  the  Periplus  tells  us  that  it 
was  500  stadia  from  Tyndis  to  Muziris,  and  again  500  stadia 
from  thence  to  Nelkynda.^ 

Nelkynda  was  situated  on  a  river,  about  120  stadia  from  the 
sea,  and  there  was  another  port  at  its  mouth,  which  was  called 
Bacare :  evidently  the  same  with  the  Barace  of  Pliny,  which 
he  places  in  the  territory  of  the  Neacyndi,  probably  also  a 
£Edse  reading  for  Nelcyndi.    It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  ports 


*  Bnppara  alBO,  which  he  mentioDa 
before  GalUena  r§  52),  has  been  recently 
identified  with  ^  a  place  still  called 
Supkrii  on  the  coast  diiecdy  north  of 
Salsette. 

*  See  Vincent,  toL  ii  pp.  490,  431. 
C.  MiUler  in  his  notes  on  the  Periplus, 
K  52,  58. 

^  Periplug,  §  51.  The  incidental 
mention  of  pirates  (§  53),  which  is 
confirmed  by  PUny  {H.  N.  vi.  28.  §  101), 


probably  indicates  one  reason  why  this 
part  of  the  coast  was  little  freqnented 
oy  traders. 
«  Plin.  ibid.  §  105. 

*  Periplus,  §§  58,  54.  The  author's 
expression  that  the  last  two  ports  are 
**tiiOBe  which  now  do  tKuriness"  at  pw 
wpdtrffowrtu)  is  a  ooiioos  instance  of  the 
homely  simplicity  of  his  style. 

*  Ibid.  §  54. 

2  H  2 
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referred  to  by  both  authors  are  the  same :  but  there  is  much 
di£Scalty  in  determining  their  precise  position  on  the  western 
coast  of  India.  Nelkynda  was  placed  by  Major  Bennell  at  a 
place  called  NelisseraiD,  at  the  head  of  an  estuary,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  DeUi,  in  latitude 
12°  Iff :  and  this  identification  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Vincent, 
as  well  as  by  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  Periplus.*  In 
accordance  with  this  view  Mmdris  was  placed  at  Maugalore, 
Tyndis  probably  at  Cundapoor,  and  Naoura  at  Honauer  in 
l^'^  16',  at  the  opening  of  a  considerable  estuary  formed  by  the 
river  Sherramutter.  But  the  most  recent  writer  who  has 
investigated  the  subject,  Colonel  Yule,  has  transferred  the 
whole  group  of  ports,  and  with  them  of  course  the  district 
called  Limyrice,  nearly  three  degrees  farther  south :  *  identify- 
ing Muziris  with  Cranganore,  which  was  a  port  much  &e- 
quented  in  the  middle  ages,  though  now  decayed,  situated  in 
about  10°  12'  N.  latitude.  This  change  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  accordance  with  the  7000  stadia  given  as  the  distance 
firom  Barygaza  to  Limyrice — ^an  estimate  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  truth,  if  that  district  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the 
modem  Canara:  and  of  affording  an  explaaation  of  some 
expressions  very  obscurely  worded  in  the  description  of  the 
coast  from  Tyndis  to  Muziris  and  Nelkynda.  But  on  the 
other  hand  no  site  can  be  found  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that 
corresponds  nearly  as  well  with  the  description  of  Nelkynda 
and  its  port  of  Bacare  as  that  selected  by  Major  Bennell.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  identification  of  the  ports  in  question 
are  certainly  not  altogether  surmounted  by  either  theory. 

§  20.  The  author  gives  as  usual  a  full  enumeration  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  these  two  important  ports,  which  were 
apparently  the  same  at  both.^    But  pepper,  which  was  the 

*  Benoell,  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  India,  phy  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Orove,  p.  28. 

p.  28.  Vinoentf  B  Commeree  and  Naviga-  '  Hence   he   afterwards  xe^tedly 

turn  of  Ihe  AneienUy  Tol.  li  p.  445 ;  G.  refers  to  them  as  the  ports  of  Limyrioe, 

Mttller,  no^  ad  Pmj)I.  §  54.  though,  strictly  speaking,  Nellcynda, 

«  See  his  remarks  in  the  Introd.  pie-  being  sabjeot  to  king  Pandion,  was  not 

fixed  to  the  AiUu  of  Clauicdl  Oeogra-  included  in  Limyrice. 
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chief  article  in  request,  and  the  great  object  of  attraction  to 
the  Greek  and  Boman  merchants,  was  produced  only  in  a 
district  named  Cottonarice,  from  whence  it  was  transmitted  to 
'  the  seaports.  This  district,  mentioned  under  the  same  name 
by  Pliny,  cannot  be  more  clearly  identified,  but  was  apparently 
in  the  interior,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Malabar  near  Calicut  and 
Cochin.  The  pepper  produced  in  this  region  enjoys  at  the 
present  day  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  India.  Besides 
pepper,  the  exports  of  Nelkynda  included  various  kinds  of 
precious  stones,  pearls  of  fine  quality,  and  abundance  of  tortoise 
shell,  some  of  which  was  brought  from  the  island  of  Chryse, 
some  from  the  smaller  islands  opposite  to  Limyrice.^  These 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Laccadive  Islands,  which  even  at 
the  present  day  are  noted  for  producing  the  finest  tortoise 
shell. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  at  this  early  period  the  trade  with 
India  taking  the  same  course,  and  concentrating  itself  at 
nearly  the  same  points  as  it  did  in  much  later  times.  Thus 
Barygaza  and  Nelkynda  had  become  the  two  chief  emporia  of 
trade  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  just  as  it  centered  at  Surat 
and  at  Calicut  after  the  Portuguese  first  came  to  India ;  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  British  trade  with  India,  their  chief 
factories  were  established  at  Surat  and  Tellicherry,  the  latter 
corresponding  to  Nelkynda  as  Surat  did  to  Baroach.' 

§  21.  Haying  thus  reached  the  farthest  point  which  was 
habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  his  day,  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  returns  to  point  out  the  course  pursued  by 
navigators,  in  a  passage  which  is  rendered  doubly  interesting 


■  PeripluB,  §  56.  Among  the  im- 
ports or  goods  carried  to  this  port,  as 
well  as  to  Barrgaza^  are  enumerated 
bronze,  tin,  and  lead.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  tin  was  not  produced  in 
India,  but  had  to  be  carried  thither  by 
Alexandrian  or  Greek  traders.  Coral 
also  is  an  article  of  frequent  recurrence 
among  the  imports;  thus  confirming 
the  statement  of  PUny  that  the  coral 


of  the  Mediterranean  was  in  as  much 
reauest  among  the  Indians  as  the 
Indian  pearls  among  the  Romans  (H. 
i^.  xxxu.  s.  11,  §§21,  23). 

'  See  Vincent,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.  He 
Bays  *f  at  Surat  they  obtained  muslins, 
chintz,  and  cottons;  at  Tellicherry, 
pepper  and  cardamoms."  The  latter 
spice,  though  known  to  Theophrastus^ 
is  not  mentioned  by  our  author. 
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from  our  haying  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  that 
already  cited  from  Pliny.  ^The  whole  of  this  circum- 
navigation from  Can^  and  Arabia  EudsBmon  (he  tells  us)  was 
formerly  performed  in  small  vessels,  which  followed  the' 
windings  of  the  coast :  a  pilot  named  Hippalus  was  the  first, 
who,  from  observing  the  position  of  the  ports,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sea,  discovered  the  mode  of  sailing  right 
across  the  open  sea;  from  whom  the  name  of  Hippalus  is 
given  to  the  local  wind  which  blows  steadily  from  the  south- 
west, in  the  Indian  seas,  at  the  same  period  as  the  Etesian 
winds  prevail  with  us.  From  his  time  till  the  present  day 
some  navigators  make  their  course  direct  from  Can^,  others 
from  the  promontory  of  Aromata,  and  if  they  are  going  to 
Limyrice  have  to  struggle  longer,  but  those  that  make  for 
Barygaza  and  Scythia,  only  contend  with  the  wind  for  about 
three  days,  and  thenceforward  have  a  favourable  wind  for  their 
course  across  the  open  sea,  keeping  aloof  from  the  land  while 
they  pass  by  the  gulfs  that  have  been  described."  ^ 

Though  this  passage  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  by 
comparing  and  combuiing  it  with  that  of  Pliny,  we  may  arrive 
at  a  distinct  notion  of  the  course  adopted,  and  the  progress  of 
navigation  from  the  first  discovery  of  Hippalus.  That  navi- 
gator appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  remark  that  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  steadily  for 
several  months  together  from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  possible 
to  hold  an  uniform  course,  with  a  fiedr  wind,  from  the  Arabian 
promontory  of  Syagrus  (Cape  Fartak),  direct  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  (or  what  was  called  Indo-Scythia),  thus  avoiding  all 
the  windings  of  the  coast  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
But  when  once  it  was  found  how  much  was  gained  by  this 
process,  and  how  the  steadiness  of  the  monsoon  wind  (now 


>  Per^hu,  §  57.  The  text  of  this 
pMsage  is  unfortunately  in  seTenil 
places  oormpt,  and  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  eay  what  the  author  meant, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
geuenil   sense.     But   the  expression 


rpaxn^Corr^Sf  which  he  uses  with 
regard  to  the  ships  bound  for  the 
seyeral  ports,  is  very  obscure ;  and  I 
feel  by  no  means  sure  that  I  have  cor^ 
rectly  rendered  its  meaning.  The 
translation  by  Dr.  Vincent  is  nonsense. 
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called  Hippalus  in  honour  of  that  navigator)  conld  be  relied 
on,  they  began  to  stand  across  still  more  directly  to  India ; 
ships  bound  for  Barygaza  making  for  the  entrance  of  the  golf 
of  that  name,  so  as  to  avoid  the  dangerous  vicinity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Gutch ;  and  others  first  touching  the  mainland  at 
Sigerus,  south  of  Bombay.  Ultimately  it  was  found  possible 
to  steer  direct  for  the  ports  of  Muziris  and  Nelkynda,  still 
fBuiher  south,  which  were  the  emporia  that  presented  the 
greatest  attractions,  and  furnished  the  largest  amount  of 
Indian  goods.  For  this  reason  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as  if  they 
had  superseded  all  others,  but  we  learn  from  our  Periplus  that 
Barygaza  still  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trade,  and  was  the 
point  to  which  many  Greek  and  Egyptian  merchants  still 
made  their  voyages.  Those  who  followed  this  direction  would 
naturally  have  the  wind  almost  perfectly  fair,  from  the  time 
they  quitted  the  Arabian  or  African  coast,  while  those  bound 
for  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  Muziris,  and  Nelkynda,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  would  have  to  hold  their  course  nearly  due  east — 
these  two  ports  being  very  much  in  the  same  latitude  as  Cape 
Aromata  and  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden.'  But  though 
they  would  thus  not  have  a  wind  directly  fedr,  it  would  still  be 
easy  to  hold  their  course,  with  the  wind  steadily  on  their 
beam.  We  learn  firom  our  author  that  the  ships  which  traded 
direct  to  Nelkynda  were  of  the  largest  size ;  and  from  Pliny 
that  they  were  able  to  make  the  passage  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  Ocelis  to  Muziris,  in  forty  days.^  The  length  of 
this  voyage,  being  not  less  than  1800  geographical  miles,  if 
reckoned  firom  Ocelis,  and  at  least  1300  after  leaving  Cape 
Fartak,  greatly  exceeds  what  the  ancient  navigators  were 
accustomed  to  accomplish  at  one  stretch,  and  it  was  only  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  winds  which  prevail  in  these  seas 


*  The  town  of  Aden  and  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb  are 
almost  precisely  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Mangalore  on  the  W.  coast  of 
India,  (lat  13^  N.)  If  the  ports  of 
Muziris  and  Melkynda  are  to  be  trans- 


ferred to  the  coast  of  Ifalabar,  8.  of 
Oalicnt,  (as  suggested  hv  Colonel  Yule) 
they  would  be  about  3^  further  south. 
But  in  so  long  a  course  this  would  make 
no  great  difference  in  the  bearing. 
»  Plin.  H.  N.  Ti.  23,  §  104. 
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that  enabled  them  to  effect  iiJ  Hence  the  credit  was  d&* 
seryedly  given  to  the  fiist  bold  navigator  who  had  the  courage 
and  sagacity  to  take  advantage  of  these  fiftvouring  circmn- 
stances.  It  is  remarkable  that  our  author,  though  evidently 
writing  for  practical  men,  makes  no  mention  of  the  return 
voyage,  for  which  the  north-east  monsoon  offered  the  same 
fjEUiilities  during  four  months  of  the  year,  that  the  south-west 
had  supplied  for  the  outward  voyage.* 

§  22.  It  is  evident  that  Nelkynda  was  the  farthest  point 
that  was  habitually  visited  by  Greek  merchants  in  the  days  of 
our  author,  and  though  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  coast  from 
thence  to  Taprobane,  and  even  round  the  peninsula  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  one  cannot  bH  to  discern  that  his 
information  was  of  quite  a  different  character.  This  last 
portion  of  his  little  work  indeed  is  manifestly  the  result  of 
mere  hearsay,  and  that  of  a  very  imperfect  description,  being 
probably  derived  from  native  traders,  who  either  had  them- 
selves but  indistinct  notions  of  the  geographical  relations  of 
the  countries  they  had  visited,  or  failed  in  conveying  any 
clear  idea  to  our  informant.  The  clear  and  satisfactory 
character  of  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  western  coasts  of 
India,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  down  to  Nelkynda  and 
Barace,  renders  the  contrast  all  the  more  striking  when  we 
attempt  to  follow  his  statements  further  on.  We  here  find 
indeed  some  glimmerings  of  light  concerning  countries  that 
were  unknown  to  all  previous  writers,  and  which  prepare  us  in 
some  degree  for  the  much  mote  extensive  information  that  we 


*  At  the  flame  time  the  rate  of  pro- 
greoB  is  unaocountably  slow,  for  a 
voyage  under  these  fayomable  ciromn- 
stanoee.  We  have  seen  that  ancient 
writers  generaUy  allow  500  atadia  or 
50  G.  muee  for  a  day*B  sail ;  while  here 
the  amonnt  would  little  exceed  45  G. 
miles;  but  the  voyage  being  in  this 
instance  continuous  and  uniform  must 
have  occupied  forty  nights  as  weU  as 
days,  and  the  distance  accomplished 


ought  therefore  to  have  been  double 
that  amount.  Plinv,  however  (L  &), 
reckoned  it  thirty  days'  voyage  from 
Berenice  to  the  Btraits  of  Bao  el  Man- 
deb,  which  would  imply  a  stiU  slower 
rate  of  sailing,  as  tne  distance  does 
not  exceed  8M)  G.  miles.  (See  note  to 
p.  455.) 

*  See  the  passage  cited  from  Pliny 
in  Chapter  XXIY.  p.  419. 
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find  in  Ptolemy  about  half  a  century  later :  but  all  is  as  yet 
yague  and  indistinct,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
were  the  ideas  which  our  author  himself  conceived  of  the 
geography  of  these  countries.* 

Thus  in  the  first  place  he  continues  to  follow  the  coast  of 
India,  which  he  terms  the  Paralia — apparently  so  called  as 
being  the  coast  border  of  the  kingdom  of  Pandion^ — as  far  as  a 
place  called  Comar  or  Comari,  in  which  there  is  little  doubt 
that  we  may  recognise  the  great  southern  promontory  of  India, 
Cape  Comonn.®  But  instead  of  regarding  it  as  what  it  really 
is,  the  southern  termination  of  the  continent,  he  describes  the 
coast  as  still  holding  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as 
a  place  called  Colchi,*  which  was  the  site  of  the  great  pearl 
fishery,  and  was  still  subject  to  the  king  Pandion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  pearl  fishery  was  really  carried  on  in  his 
days,  as  it  always  has  been,^  to  the  east  of  Cape  Comorin,  just 
opposite  to  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  where  a  string  of  islands  and 
shoals  extend  almost  across  firom  that  great  island  to  the  main- 
land ;  and  it  is  eyidently  one  of  these  islands — either  Manaar 
or  Bamisseram — that  he  designates  under  the  name  of  the  isle 
of  Epiodorus.  Beyond  the  gulf  of  Colchi  he  places  another 
gulf  with  a  low  shore,  deriving  its  name  from  a  place  in  the 
interior  called  Argalus,  celebrated  for  a  manufacture  of  stuffs 
ornamented  with  small  seed  peark.  The  ports  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood were  frequented — doubtless  on  account  of  the  pearls 
— by  traders  from  all  parts  of  India,  and  not  only  carried  on 


'  See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Yinoeni. 

^  Colonel  Yule,  howeyer  (p.  23),  oon- 
aiders  the  Greek  name  of  Paralia  to  be 
a  corruption  of  the  Indian  name  of 
Purale,  an  old  appellation  of  the  region 
now  known  as  Tntvanoore. 

B  It  is  termed  Comaria  by  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1 ,  §  9),  who  describes  it  as  a  promon- 
tory and  city  (Kofiopta  iKpop  Ktd  irdXts)* 

*  This  name  is  probably  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Coliaci,  whom  we  find 
placed  in  this  neighbourhood  by  earlier 
authors  (Strabo  writes  the  name  Co- 


niaoi).  Ptolemy,  however,  like  the 
Periplust  has  a  **gulf  of  Golohi/'  in 
which  the  diving  for  pearls  is  carried 
on  (^k6\wos  KoKx^^^i  ^y  f  KoK^/ifiriffis 
wufucov,  Yu.  1,  §  lOX  with  an  emporium 
called  Golchi;  but  these  he  correctly 
places  to  the  north  as  weU  as  to  the 
east  of  the  Gomarian  promontory  (Cape 
Comorin). 

'  .On  this  subject  see  the  authorities 
collected  by  Dr.  Yincent.  toL  ii  pp. 
489,  490,  and  Teiment's  Ceylon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  561. 
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a  coasting  trade  with  the  ports  of  Limyrice,  but  sent  ships  of 
large  size  across  the  golf  to  Chryse  and  the  Ganges.' 

The  two  gulfs  here  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pearl 
fishery  may  be  fairly  identified  with  those  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  chain  of  islands  already  noticed ;  the  easternmost,  the  golf 
of  ArgalnSy  corresponding  with  that  now  called  Palk  Bay,  and 
extending  as  far  as  Point  Calymere,  nearly  opposite  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  Ceylon.  Bnt  his  conception  of  the  geographi- 
cal position  of  these  countries  was  altogether  erroneous.  He 
eyidently  considered,  in  accordance  with  the  received  view  of 
all  Greek  geographers,  that  Ceylon  lay  altogether  to  the  south 
of  India,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so,  was  compelled  to  bring 
these  ports  and  bays  which  he  knew  to  be  opposite  to  that 
island,  quite  out  of  their  true  position.  He  thus  regarded  the 
headland  bounding  the  gulf  of  Argalus  (Point  Calymere),  as 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  mainland,'  though  it  is  really 
more  than  two  degrees  north  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  he  dis- 
tinctly describes  the  coast  as  first  trending  from  thence  to  the 
eaatwardj  while  it  is  in  reaUty  the  point  from  whence  the  coast 
line  takes  a  direction  nearly  due  north. 

§  23.  StiU  more  erroneous  was  his  idea  of  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  Taprobane,  or  as  he  calls  it  Palassimundus,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the  name  of  its  capitaL  This  he 
describes  as  extending  into  the  open  sea  to  the  west,  almost  as 
far  as  the  opposite  coast  of  Azania !  ^  It  produced,  he  tells  us, 
pepper,  precious  stones,  fine  linen,  and  tortoiseshell ;  *  but  as 


'  PmpZiM,  §  60. 

'  This  IB  dearly  the  same  headland 
that  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Cape  Cory 
(Kmpn  ixpoyj  vii.  1,  §  11),  and  is  regarded 
by  him  as  the  southemmoet  point  of 
India. 

*  Ibid.  §  61.  This  ia  in  accordance 
with  the  view  of  Eratosthenes,  which 
had  been  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
most  subsequent  geographers;  but  it  is 
strange  to  find  it  thus  reproduced  by  a 
writer  whose  statements  are  in  general 
founded  upon  information  collected  by 
himself. 


'  It  IS  remarkable  that  neither  here, 
nor  in  any  other  ancient  author,  is 
mention  found  among  Uie  productions 
of  Ceylon  of  cinnamon,  for  which  that 
island  is  now  so  famous.  The  same 
thing  is  the  case  according  to  Sir  E. 
Tennent  with  the  Arabic  and  otiier 
Oriental  writers  previous  to  the  13th 
century,  and  that  author  is  in  conse- 
quence disposed  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Cooley,  that  cinnamon 
IS  not  really  indigenous  in  the  island 
(Tennent's  Ceylm^  vol.  L  pp.  599-604). 
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he  gives  us  no  particulars  and  has  not  mentioned  any  ports  or 
trading-places  in  the  island,  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  not 
habitually  visited  by  traders  and  that  the  embassy  which  had 
been  sent  from  thence  to  Bome  had  not  led  to  any  regular  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  country.* 

The  description  of  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Granges  is  so  summary  that  we  have  no  means  of  identifying 
any  of  the  tribes  or  nations  mentioned,  and  no  names  of  ports 
or  cities  are  given.  But  the  coast  is  described  as  trending  at 
first  to  the  east,  then  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  verging  to 
the  east  again  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
region  of  Chryse,  which  our  author  terms  the  most  easterly 
point  of  the  continent.''  But  besides  this  tract  or  region  on 
the  mainland,  he  mentions  an  island  called  Chryse,  lying  in 
the  ocean  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  which  he 
characterizes  as  the  remotest  of  all  lands  towards  the  east,  ''at 
the  very  plaxje  of  the  rising  sun." «  Both  names  probably 
belonged  in  reality  to  the  same  locality — the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese of  Ptolemy,  but  our  author's  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
so  vague  and  obscure  that  he  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty 
in  this  manner. 

§  24.  But  while  his  geographical  notions  concerning  this 
part  of  India  were  altogether  indistinct,  he  had  obtained  some 
valuable  information  concerning  the  trade  which  was  carried 


'  Thk  may  help  to  aooount  for  the 
great  igniorance  conoerniog  the  island 
which  continaed  to  exist  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy. 

^cipof ,  4  Xfrtfcii.  §  63. 

■  icot'  aitrhv  9h  r}»f  worofjAp  (rhp  rdiy 

r»v  wplbs  &yaroAV  y^fi^v  r%s  olKWfUtrris, 

Xpwrri,  §  6S. 

This  tradition  of  an  island  caUed 
Chryse  (the  Golden  Island),  and  of 
another  cidled  Argyr^  (tne  Silver 
Island),  situated  off  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  was  (as  we  have  seen)  one 
prevalent  long  before  the  time  of  the 


Periplus,  and  is  found  both  in  Mela 
and  Pliny.  Of  course  as  the  know- 
ledge of  the  coast  increased,  these  vague 
rumours  gradually  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
what  was  the  locality  reaUy  intended 
by  the  Golden  Island  of  the  Periplus. 
If  it  was  truly  an  island  it  could 
hardly  have  been  any  other  than 
Sumatra,  which  has  always  eojoyed 
the  reputation  of  abounding  in  gold, 
and  would  be  readily  reached  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  India.  But  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  land 
really  meant  in  both  cases  was  the 
Malav  peninsula,  which  would  readily 
be  taken  for  an  island. 
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on  with  the  Ganges.  At  the  mouth  of  that  riyer,  which  he 
himself  calls  the  greatest  of  all  Indian  rivers,  though  he  had 
previously  spoken  of  the  Indus  in  much  the  same  termsy  was 
situated  an  emporium  of  the  same  name,  from  which  were 
exported  goods  brought  down  from  the  interior,  spikenard, 
malobathrum,  pearls,  and  muslins  of  the  finest  quality,  as  well 
as  silk  firom  the  land  of  the  Seres.  Gold  was  also  said  to  be 
found  in  the  interior.  Opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
was  situated  the  island  of  Chryse  already  mentioned,  which 
produced  the  finest  tortoiseshell  that  was  found  in  any  part  of 
the  Erythrsean  Sea.* 

"  Beyond  this  country  (he  adds),  lying  quite  up  to  the  north, 
where  the  seaKK)ast  ends  externally  at  a  place  in  the  region  of 
Thina,  was  a  city  in  the  interior  called  Thinse,  of  very  great  size, 
from  which  was  exported  silk,  both  in  the  raw  state  and  spun, 
and  woven  into  fine  stuffs :  these  were  carried  to  Barygaza  over- 
land through  Bactria,  and  on  the  other  hand  down  the  river 
Ganges  to  Limyrice.'*  ^  We  have  here  a  commercial  statement 
of  the  greatest  interest,  showing  clearly  the  two  different  routes 
by  which  silk  was  brought  from  China  to  India,  and  explain- 
ing how  it  comes  to  figure  as  one  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  export  both  at  Barygaza  and  in  the  ports  of  Limyrice.  In 
both  cases  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  overland :  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  direct  communication  by  sea  with  China.  Had 
such  existed,  even  in  the  hands  of  native  traders,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  our  author  could  have  remained  so  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  we  actually  find  him,  with  regard  to  all  the  countries 
beyond  the  Ganges.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  what  sense 
he  attached  to  the  words  just  cited,  in  which  he  describes  the 
position  of  Thinse  and  the  land  of  the  same  name :  but  he  seems 
to  have  endeavoured  to  combine  the  general  notion  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  concerning 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  information  that  he  had  re- 
ceived concerning  the  place  from  whence  silk  was  brought  over- 


•  Periplfu,  §  63.  >  Ibid.  §  64. 
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land  through  Bactria  and  across  the  mountains  to  the  Ganges. 
Both  of  these  statements  led  him  to  place  it  far  up  to  the 
northy  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia.  Hence  he  sup- 
posed his  city  of  ThinsBy  the  name  of  which  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  timOj^'  to  be  situated  not  far  &om  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  continent,  where  the  ocean  swept  round  to 
the  back  of  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  which  last  he  actually 
belieyed  to  communicate  with  the  northern  ocean  through  the 
Palus  Mseotis.^  Vague  and  uncertain  as  were  his  notions  on 
this  subject,  the  notice  is  deserving  of  attention  as  the  first  we 
possess  of  China  itself :  the  statements  of  former  writers  con- 
cerning the  Seres  and  the  production  of  silk  being  almost 
wholly  without  any  attempt  to  define  their  geographical 
locality. 

With  this  idea  of  its  position  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  him 
adding  that  it  was  not  easy  to  penetrate  to  Thinse,  and  very 
few  traders  came  from  thence.^  But  he  gives  a  strange  account 
that  has  a  very  fabulous  air  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  Thinse  procured  the  much  valued  spice  called  malobathron 
from  a  neighbouring  nation  of  barbarians  whom  he  terms 
Sesalse."  The  whole  of  this  part  of  his  work  is  indeed  utterly 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  He  had  trustworthy  information 
concerning  the  course  of  trade ;  but  none  of  any  value  concern- 
ing the  geography  of  the  countries  from  which  these  commodi- 
ties were  brought.  Beyond  the  regions  last  described  every- 
thing, he  tells  us,  was  inaccessible  from  excessive  cold.* 


'  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  again 
that  the  introdaction  of  the  name  of 
Thime  into  the  ordinary  text  of  Straho, 
and  even  into  passages  cited  by  him 
from  Eratosthenes,  was  owing  only  to 
a  strange  corruption  of  the  MSS.  (See 
Chapter  XYI.  p.  630,  note.)  Our  author 
is  indeed  the  only  one  who  uses  the 
form  ThiniB,  the  name  being  written 
SinsB  by  Ptolemy,  who  is  followed  by 
Marciauus  of  Heraclea. 


»  Ibid.  §  64. 

•  Ibid.  €ls  9h  riiv  BTtm  rovrV  o^ic 
im-lv  §bx«p9ts  AircA.0C(K  ffmaflws  yitp  hx* 
aXn^s  riyks  oh  woXXol  tpxovrat.  The 
name  is  variously  written,  but  the  MS. 
authority  appears  to  be  in  &your  of  elf, 
%w6s  as  the  name  of  the  country,  and 
B7vcu  as  that  of  the  city. 

•  Ibid.  §  65. 

•  Ibid.  §  66. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  456. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  TOWN  OF  ABABIA  FELDL 

This  circumstanoe  of  the  destmotioii  of  the  town  called  Arabia 
Felix  was  one  of  the  points  relied  on  by  Dodwell  in  proof  of  the 
late  date  which  he  assigned  to  the  Periplns.  Onr  existing  MS.  has 
the  reading  vvv  Sk  ov  vpo  iraXXov  rOv  ^furiptav  )(pc¥iay  Kauurap  aMp^ 
fcarcorpc^ro  (§  26) :  and  it  has  been  found  Teiy  difficult  to  deter- 
mine who  was  the  "  Gaasar "  meant.  Dodwell  maintained  that  it 
conld  be  no  other  than  Trajan,  who  had  oonyerted  a  part  of  Arabia 
into  a  Boman  proyinoe.  Bnt  his  conquests  extended  only  over  the 
NabatsBan  Arabs  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  infer  that  he  carried  his  arms  to  the  south.  Dr.  Vincent 
on  the  other  hand  refers  it  to  Claudins  (in  whose  reign  he  places 
the  Periplns),  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  done  with  commercial 
objects.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  such  object  could  have 
been  answered  by  the  destruction  of  so  convenient  and  important  a 
port.  It  seems  much  more  likely,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  MtiUer, 
that  the  word  Kcub-op,  which  is  introduced  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  is  corrupt :  and  that  the  destruction  was  really  the  work 
of  some  neighbouring  Arab  chief,  perhaps  the  Eleazar  who  is  men- 
tioned shortly  after  as  the  ruler  of  Hadramaut.  (See  his  note 
on  the  passage  in  his  Chographi  ChtBci  Minores,  yoL  i.  p.  276.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  465. 

mNNAGABA. 


There  is  much  confusion  with  regard  to  the  city  here  called 
Minnagara,  and  described  by  our  author  as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ariaoe  (§  41).  It  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  and  other 
commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  city  of  that  name  already 
mentioned  as  the  capital  of  Indo-Scythia  (§  38),  but  this  seems 
quite  incompatible  with  the  manner  in  which  our  author  speaks 
of  the  one  city  as  the  inland  capital,  of  which  Barbarike  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  was  the  port,  and  the  other  in  connection  with 
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Barygaza  and  Ariace.  Moreoyer  Ptolemy,  who  certainly  deeoribed 
this  part  of  India  from  materials  very  similar  to  our  Periplns,  has 
a  place  of  the  name  of  Minnagara  which  he  places  in  the  interior 
above  Barygaza,  and  not  far  from  Ozene,  which  is  also  mentioned 
by  onr  anther  (Ptol.  vii.  1  §  63).  There  seems  little  donbt  that 
we  may  recognize  Ozene  in  the  modem  Oojein,  a  considerable  town 
abont  60  miles  N.  of  the  Nerbnddah,  and  Minnagara  (if  any  depen- 
dence can  be  placed  upon  Ptolemy's  positions)  must  have  been 
situated  to  the  south  of  it,  nearer  to  that  river.  Such  a  displace- 
ment of  the  capital  to  another  city  at  no  great  distance,  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  oriental  history. 

Lassen  in  the  map  of  India  appended  to  his  Indische  AUerihumer 
places  Minnagara  in  Syrastrene  or  Guzerat :  an  inference  drawn 
from  the  passage  above  cited,  where  however  the  words  /irprpoiroXi^ 
rrji  x^opa^  certainly  refer  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  Ariace,  not  to  the 
particular  district  of  Syrastrene. 
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PLINY  TO  FTOLEMT. 


Section  1. — Dionysius  Periegetes. 

§  1.  Of  altogether  a  different  character  from  the  treatise  we 
have  been  last  considering,  is  a  little  work  that  may  probably 
be  referred  to  abont  the  same  period.  This  is  the  poetical 
composition  of  a  writer  of  the  name  of  DiONTSiuSy  who  is 
commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pebiegetes,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  among  the  numerous  authors  of  the  same  name. 
This  epithet  is  derived  from  the  title  of  his  poeniy  which  he 
has  termed  a  '  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Habitable  World ' 
(Tlepufpiai^  T^  oucovfUvij^)^  and  which  undertakes  to  give, 
within  the  compass  of  less  than  1200  lines,  a  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  known  world,  its  seas,  countries,  and  islands,  with 
all  the  more  important  particulars  connected  with  them,  which 
it  was  essential  for  a  cultivated  man  to  know.  This  is,  as  he 
repeatedly  informs  us,  the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  He  did 
not  write  for  scientific  students,  or  attempt  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  desired  only  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers  such  a  general  notion 
of  the  subject  as  might  enable  them  to  appear  to  advantage  by 
showing  off  their  superior  knowledge  among  the  ignorant.^ 
From  an  author  of  such  modest  pretensions  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  expect  too  much,  and  the  only  real  value  of  this 
versified  compendium  of  geography  is  as  a  summary  of  what 


1  This  he  tellB  iu  in  one  pMsage 
with  amusing  naiyet^: 


he  Yov  <'&r  Y^MfMC  TV  «u  ««3<M«rnpoc  cti^ 

TV.  nO-lT3. 
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was  generally  known,  or  at  least  commonly  receiyed,  in  the 
days  when  the  author  wrote.   . 

§  2.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no 
distinct  information  concerning  his  date:  and  he  has  been 
variously  assigned  to  different  periods  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  the  time  of  Seyerus  and 
Caracalla,  while  some  recent  writers  haye  eyen  placed  him  a 
full  century  later.  This  uncertainty  already  preyailed  in  the 
times  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  and  the  same 
confusion  existed  with  regard  to  the  other  works  attributed  to 
him,  or  to  other  authors  of  the  same  name.  The  external 
eyidence  on  the  subject  is  indeed  of  little  yalue,  while  the 
only  internal  eyidence  that  has  any  direct  bearing  upon  the 
question  is  the  mention  in  one  passage  of  the  Nasamones,  as 
haying  lately  been  ruined  and  exterminated  by  the  Italian 
arms;^  an  expression  *that  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but 
the  defeat  of  that  people  under  Domitian,  when  the  emperor 
is  said  to  haye  remarked  that  **  he  had  giyen  orders  to  put 
an  end  to  their  existence."  ^  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  similar  allusions  to  the  brilliant  successes  of 
Trajan  in  the  East,  or  to  the  campaigns  of  Seyerus  and  his 
sons  in  the  same  quarter,  which  a  poet  writing  after  their 
occurrence  could  hardly  haye  failed  to  mention.^  It  may  be 
added  that  no  geographical  statements  are  found  in  his  work 
which  indicate  the  extension  of  knowledge  that  we  find  in 
Ptolemy  and  his  successors:  but  this  circumstance  is  not 
in  itself  conclusiye,  as  his  geography  is  for  the  most  part 


umprnrt 
evf  Ai^  ovK  iMymnus  avMAco-v  Avoortf 

TT.  308-310. 

'  Nwrc^uSrof  ix^Xwra  tittmu  Zonaras 
zi.  19.  This  defeat  is  assigned  to  the 
year  a.d.  86. 

*  After  describinff  at  some  length 
(in  TV.  1040-1050)  the  Parthians,  and 
their  skill  in  archery  and  horsemanship, 

VOL.  II. 


he  adds: 

AvffOTMv  fiaat\^of  hnwpa^Gvw  a«MCi|. 

▼T.  1051, 1063. 

These  lines  have  been  considered  by 
some  as  referring  to  the  expeditions  of 
Trajan  or  Seyems,  but  they  are  hardlv 
positive  enough  to  have  any  snch 
appUoation.  The  Scholiast,  on  the  con- 
tntfy,  refers  them  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
which  is  much  more  plausible. 
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taken  firom  earlier  authors,  with  little  regard  to  more  recent 
discoveries.  On  the  whole  the  most  probable  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  arrived  at  by  two  of  the  latest  editors/  that 
the  Periegesis  was  composed  daring  the  reign  of  Domitian : 
and  its  author  may  therefore  be  regEirded  as  flourishing  from 
the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Trajan.* 

The  author  writes  avowedly  as  a  mere  grammarian,  or  man 
of  letters,  and  disclaims  distinctly  all  pretence  to  superior 
knowledge,  arising  from  personal  observation.  He  does  not» 
he  tells  us,  **  dwell  in  dark  ships,  or  follow  the  profession  of  a 
merchant,  or  traverse  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  visit  the  Granges, 
as  many  do,  regardless  of  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  accumu* 
lating  boundless  wealth*' : '  but  he  is  guided  only  by  the 
Muses,  who  enable  him,  without  incurring  the  toil  and  risk  of 
distant  journeys  to  describe  the  seas  and  lands  in  remote  parts 
of  the  world,  and  enumerate  the  nations  that  inhabit  them. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  derived  his  inspiration  from 
the  Muses,  he  was  not  indebted  to  them  for  much  poetic 
spirit,  as  his  work  has  as  little  claim  to  attention  upon  this 
ground  as  can  well  be ;  what  little  value  it  possesses  being 
almost  wholly  geographical  rather  than  poetical.  It  was 
doubtless  merely  its  convenience  as  a  versified  manual  of 
geography,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  general  reader,  that 
rendered  it  sufficiently  popular  to  become  the  subject  of 
numerous  commentaries  and  paraphrases,  and  seciued  its 
preservation  down  to  modem  times. 

Among  the  few  passages  of  a  more  ambitious  character  with 


*  ]>r.  0.  MQUer  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  hiB  edition  of  the  Oeograpkt  Orteel 
Minom,  vol.  iL  pp.  Tnii.-xxii  where 
the  question  is  tally  diBonaaed.  The 
same  concliision  had  been  already 
briefly  stated  by  Paaaow,  in  the  preface 
to  his  edition  of  Dionyaiiu,  pobLished 
at  Leiindg  in  1825. 

*  O.  MtLller  conridera  him  to  be 
identical  with  the  Dionjrainf,  aon  of 
Glaooas,  mentioned  hj  Bnidas  (a.  v.)  as 
lesidiog  at  Borne,  and  acting  as  seore- 


taiy  and  librarian  to  the  emperors  from 
Kero  to  Trajan.  Bat  there  is  no  proof 
of  this,  and  the  whole  acoonnt  in  Snidas 
of  the  different  men  of  letters  of  the 
name  of  Diooysins  is  so  oonfosed  that 
it  is  impossible  to  place  anyreUanoe 
on  it 


'  nA  yip  IMi  fiiot  i^yx  fukupiatm  hrt 
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which  our  author  striyea  to  enliven  the  dryness  of  a  didactic 
poem,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  occupied  with  geographical 
names,  several  of  the  most  considerable  refer  to  the  wander- 
ings and  exploits  of  Bacchus,  on  which  he  dilates  with  a 
complacency  that  led  some  ancient  commentators  to  identify 
him  with  the  Dionysius  that  was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  that 
subject  called  Bassarica.^  There  appears  to  be  better  ground 
for  supposing  him  to  be  the  author  of  a  poem  called  Lithica, 
on  precious  stones.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of 
the  little  work  before  us  is  certainly  the  care  with  which 
it  notices  the  gems  and  precious  stones  produced  in  each 
country,  while  with  few  exceptions  their  vegetable  productions 
pass  unnoticed.* 

§  3.  The  vagueness  and  figurative  character  of  an  author's 
style,  who,  while  possessing  no  real  poetic  fancy,  sought  to 
clothe  the  prosaic  details  of  his  subject  in  poetic  language, 
have  inevitably  the  effect  of  rendering  his  meaning  in  many 
instances  obscure  and  uncertain :  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult,  were  it  worth  while,  to  draw  from  his  poem  anything 
like  an  intelligible  outline  of  the  geographical  system  that 
was  present  to  his  mind.^  It  has  been  said  by  several  modem 
writers  that  this  was  based  wholly  on  the  work  of  Eratos- 
thenes ;  but  this  is  hardly  true,  except  in  so  far  as  the  system 
of  the  Alexandrian  geographer  had  become  the  foundation  of 
all    subsequent    treatises    down    to    the    time    of   Ptolemy. 


*  This  is  mentioned  both  by  Suidas 
and  Enstathins  ;  bat  according  to  the 
latter  the  Bassarioa  were  written  in  a 
rugged  style,  unlike  that  of  our  author ; 
while  the  Lithioa  resembled  the  extant 
poem  in  style. 

*  Thus  he  mentions  the  production 
of  amber  (electmm)  by  the  shores  of 
the  frozen  sea  (v.  315),  and  of  adamas 
(diamond?)  among  the  Agathyrsi  (y. 
818),  of  the  stones  called  <*aBterins" 
and  **  lychms,"  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  JSgean  (t.  328),  of  crystal  and 
jasper  on  those  of  the  Caspian  (y.  724), 
ana  again  at  the  month  of  the  Ther- 
modon  (v.  781),  of  the  beryl  in  Baby- 


lonia (v.  1012),  and  agate  (achates)  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ghoaspes  (v.  1075); 
while  in  India  he  tells  us  the  in- 
habitants found  beryls,  diamonds, 
jasper,  topazes,  and  amethysts  (yy. 
1118-1122). 

'  This  has  indeed  been  attempted  by 
Dr.  a  MiUler  in  Dr.  Smith's  AOat  of 
Ancient  Geography  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  take  much  for  granted,  or  to  assume 
that  he  followed  the  map  of  Eratos- 
thenes, where  we  haye  no  distinct  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary.  I  have,  how- 
eyer,  reproduced  MiUler's  map  with 
some  alteratione  for  the  conyenienoe  of 
my  readen. 
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Dionysins  accepts  without  hedtatioii  the  leading  outlines  of 
his  arrangement :  the  position  of  the  inhabited  world,  like  a 
yast  island,  in  the  midst  of  a  circumfluent  ocean :  its  greater 
length  from  east  to  west,  giving  it  in  form  a  resemblance  to  a 
sling :'  and  its  penetration  by  four  great  gulfs,  of  which  it  is 
remarkable  that  he  designates  the  Mediterranean  by  the  name 
of  ^'the  western  sea,"'  an  expression  that  could  hardly  have 
come  into  use,  except  at  Alexandria,  and  which  is  not  found 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  In  the  diyision  of  the  three 
continents  he  follows  the  limits  commonly  adopted,  assigning 
the  Tamos  as  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
Nile  that  between  Asia  and  Africa:  but  he  adds  that  other 
writers  regarded  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  as  constituting  the  limit  between  the  two  former,  and 
the  isthmus  between  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Egyptian  coast 
as  separating  the  two  latter.^ 

His  general  conception  of  the  form  of  the  world  differed 
firom  that  of  any  other  writer,  or  at  least  is  differently  ex- 
pressed, as  he  describes  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and 
Africa  as  forming  together  a  great  cone,  the  base  of  which  was 
the  line  separating  them  both  from  Asia,  while  that  great 
continent  formed  on  the  other  side  also  a  kind  of  cone,  the 
yertex  of  which  was  the  great  promontory  of  the  Emodian 
mountains,  where  they  projected  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.* 
But  he  is  at  little  pains  to  be  consistent  with  himself,  for  in 
the  more  detailed  description  of  Asia,  after  pointing  out 
(in  accordance  with  the  system  of  Eratosthenes)  that  it  was 
traversed  by  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  from  west  to 
east,*  and  describing  the  Scythian  and  other  tribes  to  the 
north  of  the  range,  he  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  rest  of 
Asia  (south  of  the  Taurus)  was  of  a  quadrangular  form,  haying 
that  mountain  chain  for  its  northern  side,  the  Nile  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  to 


■  a^^Mw^  cJourvIo.    V.  7.  I       ^  TY.  10-25. 

s  ^ffTTtpltiy  Sjiu,  Y.  45,  and  again  y.  58.  |      *  yy.  620-625. 


•  YY.  688-643. 
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the  south/  This  gives,  in  a  rough  way,  not  a  bad  general  idea 
of  Asia  south  of  the  Taurus,  according  to  the  map  of  Eratos- 
thenes :  but  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  his  preyiously 
expressed  notion  of  the  conical  form  of  the  whole  continent 

§  4.  The  especial  importance  he  attaches  to  the  great  Indian 
promontory  as  the  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  world  is 
apparently  connected  with  the  poetical  notion  that  Bacchus 
had  erected  there  two  columns  "  by  the  farthest  shore  of  the 
Ocean  stream,  on  the  remotest  mountains  of  India,  where 
the  Ganges  pours  its  white  waters  down  to  the  Nyssean  shore."  * 
These  columns  thus  serred  to  mark  the  extreme  east,  as  those 
of  Hercules  did  the  west.*  The  passage  just  cited  proves  also 
that  he  regarded  the  Ganges,  as  Eratosthenes  had  done,  as 
flowing  from  west  to  east,  and  pouring  its  waters  into  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  There  is  indeed  nothing  to  intimate  that  he 
had  derived  any  additional  information  concerning  India  from 
any  recent  discoveries,  or  that  he  was  in  any  degree  in  advance 
of  the  Greek  writers  before  the  time  of  Augustus  in  respect  to 
it,  while  he  has  thrown  its  geography  into  utter  confusion 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  supposed  exploits 
of  Bacchus  in  that  country. 

He  is  indeed  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Seres,  but  only 
as  a  people  who  produced  the  silken  stuffs  that  were  so  well 
known  in  Europe :  and  he  mentions  them  as  a  Scythian  tribe, 
in  connexion  with  the  Tochari  and  Phruni ;  ^  two  tribes  who 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  are  by  him  also  associated  with 
the  Seres.*  In  both  cases  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
supposed  the  silk  to  be  produced  in  the  country  from  which  it 
was  immediately  received,  the  western  provinces  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  which  adjoined  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians  on  the 
east    There  is  no  trace  of  their  having  any  notion  that  the 


'  VT.  881-893. 

•  vv.  623-626. 

•  vv.  1164, 1165. 

'  Kol  Ttf yapoi  ^povvoi  re  koI  iOvta  fimpfhpn 

The  MSB.  have  ^povpot^  but  the  most 


recent  editors  have  adopted  the  read- 
ing ^poDyot.  Avienus  in  his  translation 
reads  Phmni.    v.  934. 

'  Strabo,  xi.  p.  511.    See  Chapter 
XXn.  p.  285. 
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Seies  were  really  aituated  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean :  a  fact  already  known,  though 
in  an  obscure  way,  to  the  author  of  the  Periplus.' 

§  5.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked  that  hb  account  of  the 
yarious  Scythian  tribes  that  surrounded  the  Caspian  Sea  is 
unusually  clear  and  distinct,  though  he  of  course  shared  the 
general  belief  that  the  Caspian  itself  had  an  outlet  into  the 
Northern  Ocean.  His  enumeration  of  the  Scythian  tribes  in 
Europe  north  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  contrary,  is  yery  confused 
and  (^less,  mixing  up  names  taken  ^m  Herodotn^  and  even 
the  Hippemolgi  of  Homer,  with  those  of  nations  known  only  in 
his  own  day.  Among  these  the  Alani  deserye  special  notice, 
as  the  first  definite  mention  of  a  people  destined  before  long  to 
play  so  important  a  part  among  those  that  contributed  to  the 
downfall  of  the  Boman  Empire.^  He  places  them  north  of 
the  Tauri,  whom  he  describes  yery  obscurely,  so  that  a  reader 
could  gather  no  notion  of  the  figure  or  position  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonese :  the  Alani  were  apparently  therefore  at  this  time 
settled  in  the  Ukraine. 

A  still  more  celebrated  name  ia  found  for  the  first  time  in 
this  little  poem — ^that  of  the  Huns — ^if  indeed  an  obscure  tribe 
mentioned  by  our  author  on  the  east  side  of  the  Caspian,  under 
the  name  of  Unni/  be  correctly  identified  with  that  far-fEuned 
people.  But  eyen  supposing  this  assumption  to  be  correct,  it 
is  certainly  no  ground  for  maintaining,  as  one  of  the  recent 
editors  has  done,'  that  the  poem  must  be  brought  down  to  a 
late  period,  when  the  Huns  had  become  well  known  to  the 
Bomans.  This  did  not  take  place  till  the  Huns  made  their 
appearance  in  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  and  there  came 
into  collision  with  the  Boman  arms :  the  passing  mention  of 
them  in  a  distant  part  of  Asia  (if  they  be  really  the  people 
meant)  would  seem  on  the  contrary  to  proye  that  the  poem 
was  composed    before   their  name   had   become  well   known 


'  PeripluB  ofikeEryihrtean  Sea,  §  64. 
Mela  also,  as  we  have  seeD,  placed  the 
Seres  in  the  extreme  east  of  Aaia. 

«  vv.  305,  308. 


'  09v»oi8'c{«tirf.    T.  730. 

*  See  Bemhardy  in  his  edition  <^the 


Periegem,  p.  514. 
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or  fonnidable,  and    consequently  before    their    invasion  of 
Europe. 

§  6.  Of  the  western  nations  of  Europe  his  knowledge  was 
evidently  very  slight  and  imperfect,  and  was  doubtless  derived 
only  from  Eratosthenes  and  other  early  Greek  authorities, 
without  reference  to  the  extended  knowledge  introduced  by 
the  Roman  conquests.  He  mentions  indeed  the  two  British 
Ishmdsy  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine;  and  adds  that  they  exceed  all 
other  ishmds  in  size,  but  does  not  mention  their  names.^  He 
speaks  also  of  Thule,  where  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
the  sun  shines  all  through  the  days  and  nights  alike:  but 
places  it  a  long  way  off  in  the  Ocean.^  Like  all  other  Greek 
writers,  he  places  the  Islands,  '*  which  were  the  birth-place  of 
tin,"  '  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  apparently  not  far  from 
the  Sacred  Promontory.  But  he  dilates  also  at  some  length  on 
a  group  of  ishmds  opposite  to  the  land  of  the  Amnitse,  where 
the  women  celebrated  Bacchic  rites  and  orgies  with  especial 
zeaL^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  story  told 
by  Strabo,  firom  Posidonius,  of  the  supposed  Bacchic  rites 
observed  in  an  island  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.^ 

Of  the  other  islands  celebrated  among  the  ancients,  Dionysius 
notices  Chryse,  or  the  Golden  Island,  in  the  far  east,  '^  at  the 
very  rising  of  the  sun":  and  Taprobane,  "the  mother  of 
Asiatic  elephants,"  the  seas  around  which  were  infested  with 
huge  marine  monsters,  which  would  readily  swallow  a  whole 
ship,  crew  and  alll^  Such  were  the  feibles  still  current 
concerning  these  seas,  notwithstanding  the  greatly  increased 
amount  of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

§  7.  Of  India  itself,  as  well  as  of  Arabia,  he  gives  a  com- 


»  w.  566^569. 
•  vv.  580-586. 

y.  &63. 

Ho  is  the  only  author  who  gives  the 
name  of  Hespeiides  to  the  '*  tin-ifllands," 


and  from  the  very  confused  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  them,  it  is  probable 
that  he  had  confounded  tne  two. 

>  w.  570-579. 

'  Posidonius  ap.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  198. 
He  calls  the  people  Bamnites. 

»  vv.  596-601 
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paratiyely  fall  aooonnt :  but  in  both  cases  his  description  is 
principally  occupied  with  a  poetical  panegyric  on  the  natural 
productions  of  the  two  countries — ^the  spices  of  the  one  and  the 
precious  stones  of  the  other  ^ — while  his  geographical  details 
are  scanty  and  indistinct.  He  had  however  tolerably  clear 
notions  of  the  boundaries  of  both  countries,  and  of  the  position 
of  Arabia,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  tribes  of  the  Naba- 
tffians,  with  two  smaller  tribes  adjacent  to  them  in  the  north, 
and  towards  the  south,  the  Minaeans,  Sabseans,  and  Cletabeni. 
These  last  are  eyidently  the  same  with  the  Cattabanes  of 
Strabo ;  and  the  Chatramis  of  our  author  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Chatramotitis  of  Eratosthenes,  the  modem  Hadra- 
maut.  Altogether  it  appears  that  he  had  tolerably  authentic 
information  concerning  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  he  pro- 
bably derived  from  Eratosthenes.  But  it  is  strange  that  he 
describes  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general  as  the  Troglodytes, 
by  the  Homeric  name  of  Erembi,  an  appellation  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  ancient  geographer,  as  that  of  an  existing 
nation.^ 

Another  point  in  regard  to  which  Ins  statements  differ  from 
those  of  other  writers  is  that  of  the  Nile,  which  he  describes  as 
'*  descending  firom  the  hills  of  the  sun-burnt  Blemmyes": 
**  flowing  with  a  copious  stream  trom  Libya  towards  the  east, 
and  called  by  the  Ethiopians  Siris :  the  name  of  Nile  being 
first  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  Syene,  after  it  has 
turned  to  the  north."  *  Vague  as  is  this  description,  it  appears 
certainly  to  proceed  firom  some  other  authority  than  Eratos- 
thenes, and  rather  resembles  the  confused  account  which  Pliny 


*  Like  other  oontempoiary  writon  he 
dweUs  in  strangely  exaggerated  terms 
upon  the  wealth  of  Arabia,  which  he 
describes  as  inhabited  by  the  wealthiest 
and  most  splendid  tribes  in  the  world, 

i^oj^a  yap  fur 
vaaomr  vokuo\fia  jmu  aykaa  ^vXa  p^fiorrai. 

T.  »34. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  meaning 
of  the  name  was  the  snbject  of  much 


dispute  among  the  Greek  grammarians 
and  geographers.  Strabo  indeed  gives 
the  preference  to  the  opinion  that  iden- 
tified them  with  the  Troglodytio  in- 
habitants of  the  west  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  (i.  2,  §34,  p.  42);  but 
this  is  a  yety  different  thing  from  ap- 
plying to  them  the  name  of  Erembi,  as 
if  it  were  a  customary  appellation. 
•  V7.  220-224. 
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has  given,  as  derived  from  Juba.  No  mention  is  found  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Nile,  nor  is  even  the  name  of  Meroe  noticed, 
which  figured  so  prominently  in  all  the  Alexandrian  writers. 

§  8.  With  Egypt  our  author  was  evidently  familiar,  and 
there  is  very  little  doubt  that  whatever  was  his  actual  birth- 
place, he  studied  and  wrote  at  Alexandria.^  The  uncertainty 
both  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  his  birth  seems  to  show  that 
he  did  not  attain  to  any  great  reputation  during  his  lifetime : 
and  it  was  apparently  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  little  work 
began  to  attract  attention.  But  during  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  its  compendious  character  and  poetical  form 
combined  to  give  it  great  popularity,  and  two  poetical  trans- 
lations of  it  were  made  into  Latin :  the  one  by  Bufus  Festus 
Avienus  in  the  fourth  century,  the  other  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Priscian  in  the  sixth.  Besides  these  there  are 
still  extant  numerous  scholia,  and  two  complete  paraphrases  in 
Greek  prose,  in  addition  to  which  we  possess  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  the  whole  poem  by  Eustathius,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Thessalonica  in  the  twelfth  century,  so  well  known 
for  his  equally  valuable  and  elaborate  commentaries  upon  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.®  None  of  these  commentators  however 
throw  any  real  light  upon  the  geographical  points  touched  on 
by  the  author,  being  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the 
historical  and  poetical  allusions  contained  in  the  poem.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  indeed  that  these  constituted  the  main  object 
of  the  author  himseK.  His  work  was  designed  rather  as  a 
geographical  handbook  for  a  reader  of  the  Greek  poets,  than  as 


'  He  ifl  caUed  by  Eostathiiu  a  Li> 
byan,  but  by  the  Soholiast  an  Alexan- 
drian, though  the  latter  adds  that  both 
his  comitiy  and  parentage  were  on- 
certaiiL  Several  modem  writers,  how- 
ever, infer  from  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  he  dilates  on  the 
praises  of  the  river  Rhebas,  an  insig- 
niflcant  stream  in  Bithvnia,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Thraoian  Bosphorus,  that 
he  must  have  been  a  native  of  that 
country  or  of  Byzantium.  But  even  on 
that  supposition  tiie  padsage  in  question 


(w.  794-796)  remains  unexplained,  as 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
selected  this  trifline  streamlet  in  pre- 
ference to  many  others  in  the  same 
region. 

"  All  these  commentaries,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  versions  b^  Avienus  and 
Priscian,  are  included  m  the  elaborate 
edition  of  Dionysius  by  Bemhardy 
(8vo.  Lipsia),  1828) ;  and  m  the  second 
volume  of  G.  Mailer's  Creographi  Qrmci 
Minare$  (Paris,  1861). 
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a  systematic  or  scientific  treatise  on  geography.  But  the 
importance  attached  to  it  as  such  would  seem  to  show  that 
there  was  no  more  yaluable  summary  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
in  the  later  Greek  literature.  Even  since  the  reviyal  of  letters 
in  Europe,  this  little  work,  from  its  convenience  as  a  manual, 
enjoyed  a  reputation  far  above  its  merits,  and  was  actually 
included  among  the  books  specially  studied  in  the  university 
of  Oxford  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 


Seotioh  2. — Taeitu8. 


§  1.  The  period  between  the  death  of  Pliny  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy  was  not  marked  by  any 
important  additions  to  geographical  knowledge,  resulting  from 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  conquests.  In  Britain  however 
the  Boman  arms  were  carried  farther  than  they  had  ever  been 
before,  and  much  additional  information  obtained  concerning 
the  island,  under  the  government  of  Julius  Agricola,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  province  in  aj>.  78.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  Boman  dominion  had  at  that  period 
been  alrectdy  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Scotland;  but  the 
northern  regions  were  still  unsubdued,  and  in  great  measure 
unknown,  the  Caledonian  Forest,  as  observed  by  Pliny,  still 
forming  the  limit  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  them. 
Agricola  carried  his  arms  in  the  third  year  of  his  government 
(aj>.  80)  as  far  as  the  river  Tavus  (Tay),  but  he  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  occupying  in  force  the  districts  south  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  having  remarked  the  important  mili- 
tary position  afforded  by  the  close  approach  of  the  two 
estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth  (called  by  Tacitus  Clota 
and  Bodotria)  he  fortified  the  isthmus  between  them  with  a 
line  of  forts,  which  had  the  effect,  as  his  biographer  observes,  of 
driving  the  barbarians  as  it  were  into  another  island.*    He 

>  Tadt.  Agrie.  o.  23,  ^  Smnmoiis  yelat  in  aliam  insiilam  hoetitHUk" 
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next  subdued  the  country  to  the  south-west,  facing  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  occupied  it  with  a  Boman  force,  as  if  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  that  island  also.  But  he  contented  him- 
self with  affording  protection  to  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  or 
kings,  who  had  been  expelled  from  his  native  land,  and  through 
his  means,  combined  with  the  information  collected  from  mer- 
chants and  traders,  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  obtained 
authentic'accounts  of  the  lesser  of  the  Britannic  Islands.^  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  information  derived  fix>m  this 
source  became  one  of  the  main  authorities  for  the  greatly 
extended  knowledge  of  Ireland  displayed  by  Ptolemy. 

§  2.  But  Agricola  was  not  long  content  with  maintaining  the 
line  of  defence  between  the  Firths  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth :  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  government  (a.d.  83)  he  began  to  extend  his 
conquests  beyond  the  latter  estuary,  supporting  his  land  forces 
with  a  fleet  that  moved  along  the  eastern  coasts  and  establish- 
ing fortified  posts  from  distance  to  distance  as  he  advanced 
into  the  interior.  In  this  campaign  he  defeated  the  Caledonians 
in  a  decisive  battle,  but  obtained  a  still  more  important  victory 
the  next  summer  (a.d.  84)  over  their  united  forces  under  a 
chief  called  Galgacus.  The  scene  of  this  last  victory,  which 
appears  for  the  time  to  have  struck  terror  into  the  northern 
tribes,  is  placed  by  Tacitus  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called  Graupius, 
a  name  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Grampius,  and  though 
evidently  a  merely  local  appellation,  has  by  a  strange  perver- 
sion, been  converted  by  modem  geographers  into  the  name  of 
**  the  Grampians,"  as  a  general  term  for  the  principal  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  determine  the  locality  indicated  by 
Tacitus,  his  whole  description  of  the  campaign  being  quite 
vague  and  general.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  **  Mons  Graupius  " 
was  not  a  high  or  conspicuous  mounkUn^  but  merely  a  hill  or 
ridge  of  heights,  as  it  was  the  position  occupied  by  the  British 
army,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men.' 

'  Ibid.  o.  24.  I  piom   peryenit,  quern  jam  hostis  in- 

*  Ibid.  o.  29.     "  Ad  montem  Grau-  |  Mderal/'      The   giadual    progrofiB  of 
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After  the  successful  close  of  his  campaign  against  the  Cale- 
donians, Agricola  ordered  his  fleet  to  circumnavigate  the 
northern  part  of  the  island :  an  undertaking  which  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  it  was  thus,  as  Tacitus  afiBrms,  that  the 
Bomans  first  proved  Britain  to  be  an  island, — a  fact  which  had 
previously  been  only  surmised  or  assumed.'  The  fleet  at  the 
same  time  visited  and  subdued  the  Orcades:  which  Tacitus 
erroneously  considers  as  having  been  previously  unknown. 
A  glimpse  was  even  obtained  of  a  more  distant  land,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Thule :  ^  in  this  case  the  designation 
was  unquestionably  applied  to  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islands.  It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  effect  of  prejudice,  and 
the  influence  of  long  established  notions,  that  the  voyagers 
reported  the  sea  in  these  parts  to  be  heavy  and  sluggish,  so  as 
to  offer  obstruction  to  the  rowers,  and  even  be  raised  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  winds  into  waves  of  any  height. 

§  3.  The  life  of  Agricola  by  his  son-in-law  Tacitus  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  model  of  classical  biography,  and  the 
notices  it  contains  of  the  British  islands  and  their  population 
are,  together  with  those  of  Caesar,  the  most  valuable  which  we 
possess.  His  ethnographical  observations  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boman  generals 


the  erroneous  application  of  the  term  to      aUy  §aUed  round  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
the  mountain   range  now  caUed  the      in  which  case  they  could  not  haye  re- 


Giampians  —  an  extension  only  of 
modem  usage — is  fully  traced  by  BIr. 
Burton  in  nis  Hitiory  of  Scotland^ 
Tol.  i  chapter  i.  p.  12-15.  The  name 
is  differently  giren  in  the  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  as  Grampius  and  Graupius; 
but  according  to  the  most  recent  editor 
aU  the  best  MSS.  write  the  name 
Graupius  (see  Wei's  Prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  AgriooUit  p.  194). 
The  only  other  authority  for  the  name 
is  the  occurrence  in  the  ituneraries  of 
Bichard  of  Cirencester,  of  a  station 
"Ad  montem  Grampium;"  but  the 
spurious  dhaiacter  of  that  compilation 
is  now  generally  acknowledged,  and 


turned,  as  Tacitus  expressly  teUs  us 
that  they  did,  to  the  port  fiom  whence 
they  set  out  ('*  simm  classiB  secunda 
tempestete  ao  feona  Trutulensem  por- 
tum  tenuit,  unde  proximo  Britannias 
latere  lecto  omni  reaierat"  c  38).  The 
*'  portus  Trutulensis  "  is  unknown,  but 
the  words  which  foUow  evidently  point 
to  the  Toyage  having  been  confined  to 
the  one  side  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  it 
had  reached  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  found  the  coast  trenoing 
to  the  west  and  south,  they  would  con- 
sider they  had  attained  their  object. 
On  this  point  I  entirely  concur  ¥rith 
tiie  remarks  of  Dean  Merivale  in  his 


ite  authority  therefore  utterly  wor^ess.  I  note  on  the  subject  (voL  vii.  p.  89). 

*  Agrie,  cc  10,  88.    It  muht  not  be  ,       *  "Dispecta   est   et   Thule."   BHd. 
supposed,  however,  that  the  fleet  actn-      c  10. 
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had  by  this  tiine  been  brought  into  contact  with  all  the  princi- 
pal tribes  that  inhabited  the  island.  The  Caledonians,  he  tells 
us,  were  proved  by  their  red  hair  and  large  limbs  to  be  of 
German  origin :  the  Silures  on  the  contrary  had  dark  counten- 
ances and  generally  curly  hair :  and  this  circumstance,  combined 
with  their  position  opposite  to  Spain,  led  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  descended  firom  Spanish  (Iberian)  colonists.  The 
nearest  inhabitants  to  Gaul  resembled  the  Gauls  in  their  phy- 
sical characters ;  as  well  as  in  their  sacred  rites  and  supersti- 
tions, and  their  language  was  nearly  the  same.' 

Tacitus  also  notices  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  climate : 
its  frequent  mists  and  showers,  but  the  absence  of  severe  cold : 
as  well  as  the  great  length  of  the  days,  so  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  there  was  during  the  summer  nights  hardly 
any  interval  of  real  darkness.*  He  points  out  also  very  clearly 
the  influence  of  the  tidal  ocean  on  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  the  manner  in  which  deep  estuaries,  formed  by  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides,  penetrated  quite  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.^  At  the  same  time  he  had  apparently  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  British 
Islands,  and  speaks  of  Ireland  as  situated  ^'  midway  between 
Britain  and  Spain,"  in  a  way  which,  without  construing  the 
phrase  too  strictly,  shows  an  entire  misconception  of  their  true 
relations.^ 

§  4.  Another  treatise  of  the  same  eminent  writer  has  a  more 
direct  bearing  upon  geography.  But  while  the  '*  Germania  "  of 
Tacitus  contains  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs. 


*  Agrie.  o.  11. 

*  lb.  o.  12.  **  Diemm  spatia  ultra 
nostri  orbis  mensuram,  et  nox  olaia,  ei 
extrema  parte  Britannie  breyis,  nt 
finem  atque  initium  InoiB  exigoodisori- 
mine  intemoBcas."  He  adds  that  some 
peraous  maintained  that,  **if  it  were 
not  for  the  olonda,"  the  son  would  be 
seen  aU  night  lonff !  a  cnrions  instance 
of  the  way  in  whioi  ezaggeiaticmB  once 
received,  stiU  dnng  to  these  remote 
regions. 

»  lb.  0.  10. 


*  ''Si<inidem  Hibemia  medio  inter 
Britanniam  atqne  Hispaniam  sita''  (o. 
24).  His  remarks  on  the  po^on  of 
the  Silnres  opposite  to  Spain  (c  IIX 
evidently  point  to  a  similar  miscon- 
ception. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  he 
speaks  of  Britain  ''as  producing  gold 
and  silver  and  other  metals,'*  to  reward 
its  conquest  (fert  Britannia  aurum  et 
ar^ntum  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  vic- 
toris,  c.  12),  he  makes  no  special  men- 
tion of  tin,  or  the  tin  islands. 
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the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Glennan  people,  and  giyes  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  nations  and  tribes  into  which  it  was 
divided,  it  will  be  found  to  contribute  very  littie  to  our  real 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  The  author  indeed 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  measure  destitute  of  the  geo- 
graphical faculty,  and  shows  no  appreciation  of  the  important 
influence  which  the  natural  features  of  a  country  must  always 
exercise  upon  the  character  and  history  of  its  inhabitants.  Nor 
had  any  events  calculated  to  advance  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Germany  occurred  in  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  time  of  Tacitus.*  The  Boman  arms  were  no  longer 
carried  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
days  of  Augustus ;  and  Tacitus  confesses  with  shame  that  the 
Elbe,  which  had  once  been  so  familiar  to  the  Romans,  was  now 
known  to  them  only  by  hearsay.^  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
commercial  relations  with  the  German  tribes  had  acquired 
increased  extension  and  importance,  as  hostilities  had  become 
less  frequent ;  and  some  faint  notions  concerning  distant  tribes, 
previously  unknown,  might  have  been  transmitted  in  this 
manner.'  But  we  have  frequentiy  seen  how  vague  and  imper- 
fect was  the  geographical  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  such 
sources. 

It  is  a  clear  proof  how  little  Tacitus  entered  into  the  geo- 
graphical portion  of  his  subject  that,  while  he  gives  a  detailed 
and  accurate  account  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  both  of 


*  The  expedition  of  Domitian  against 
the  Chatti,  in  a-D.  84,  was  in  reality 
ntterlj  unimportant,  thona^h  extolled 
fay  his  flatteren,  and  eelebrated  by 
titles  and  coins.  But  eyen  such  an 
e?entwonld  contribute  to  keep  alive, 
or  arouse  afresh,  public  interest  in  the 
subject. 

*  ^  In  HennundurisAlbii  oritur,  fiu- 
men  inclitum  et  notum  olim;  nunc 
tantum  auditur."  c  41. 

'  Relations  also  of  a  friendly  cha- 
racter were  stiU  maintained  with  some 
of  the  German  tribes  by  the  Boman 


goTemment.  A  king  of  the  Cherusci, 
named  Ghnriomer,  sent  to  Borne  to 
inyoke  the  assistance  of  Domitian ;  and 
a  ctdef  named  Masyus,  king  of  the 
Semnones,  visited  Borne  in  person 
during  the  same  reign  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixvii.  5).  The  intervention  of  the 
emperor  was  also  invoked,  though  to 
little  purpose,  in  a  war  that  had  arisen 
between  the  Lygii  and  the  Suevi  rid. 
ibid.).  AU  these  occasions  might  fur- 
nish Tacitus  with  opportunities  of  ob- 
taining valuable  infonnation. 
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which,  as  forming  the  Boman  frontier,  were  well  known,'  he 
tells  us  nothing  of  the  affluents  of  either  stream,  nor  does  he 
notice  even  the  name  of  the  Ems  or  Weser,  both  of  them  so 
familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  Even  the 
Elbe  (Albia)  obtains  merely  a  passing  mention  in  connection 
with  its  source.  Nor  do  we  find  the  name  of  the  Vistula, 
which  ever  since  the  days  of  Agrippa  had  been  regarded  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Germany  on  the  side  of  Sarmatia. 

§  5.  But  if  he  has  given  us  little  positive  information  of  a 
geographical  kind,  his  ethnographical  account  of  the  German 
tribes  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  records  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  if 
his  statements  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  trustworthy, 
they  must  stUl  form  the  basis  of  all  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  many  complicated 
questions  that  arise  in  respect  to  them :  ^  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  his  views  and  of  the  geographical 
positions  (so  far  as  they  are  indicated)  which  he  assigns  to  the 
several  tribes  and  nations. 

He  begins  indeed  with  a  genealogical  myth  concerning  the 
descent  of  the  principal  nations  of  Germany  from  the  three 
sons  of  Mannus,  which  indicates  a  division  into  three  principal 
nations  or  races :  the  IngsBVones,  next  to  the  Ocean,  the  Her- 
miones  in  the  interior,  and  the  Istsevones  beyond  them ; '  a 
classification  which  nearly  coincides  with  that  adopted  (though 


*  HeplaoeetheBomoesoftheDannbe 
in  the  Modb  Abnoba,  as  Pliny  had 
done  before  him;  and  oontiastB  its 
gentle  and  moderate  altitude  with  the 
inaooessible  predpioes  of  the  Alpe  in 
which  the  Bhine  took  its  rise  C"  Dann- 
bio8  moUi  et  olementer  edito  mentis 
AbnolMB  jngo  effnsnst"  o.  1).  It  is  clear 
that  both  writers  appUed  the  name  of 
Abnoba  to  the  Schwarzwald  or  Black 
Forest;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  found  in  tiiat  part  of  Ger- 
many (Orelli,  Jfuer.  Ko.  1986).  Ptolemy 
erroneously  transfers  it  to  a  position 
farther  north. 


*  For  the  fnUer  discnesion  of  these 
I  must  refer  my  readers  to  Dr.  Latham*s 
*'Oermama  of  TaettiM"  (8vo.  Lend. 
1851),  and  the  copioos  dissertations 
appended  to  it ;  as  weU  as  to  the  vain- 
able  work  of  Zenss  (I>m  I>euU6kak  uml 
dte  Ii^ojMani&fMM  (MUnchen,  1887). 
Ukert  has  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
tent to  collect  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers,  without  attempting  to  derive 
from  them  any  conclusions  of  his  own. 

•  '<Manno  tres  fiHos  adsignant;  e 
quorum  nominibus  proximi  Oceano 
ingsvones,  medii  Hermiones,  ceteri 
IstttTones  Tocentor."  c  2. 
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less  dearly  stated)  by  Pliny ;  *  but  of  which  Tacitus  himself 
takes  no  further  notice.  In  the  descriptive  part  of  his  work  he 
begins  with  enumerating  the  petty  tribes  that  immediately 
adjoined  the  Rhine,  and  those  which  in  his  time  had  crossed 
oyer  into  Gaul,  with  whom  he  associates  the  Batayi,  who  occu- 
pied an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  the  river.  These  had 
originally,  he  tells  us,  been  a  tribe  of  the  Chatti ;  they  were 
now  subject  to  the  Boman  dominion,  as  were  also  the  Mattiaci, 
though  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine.^  A  consider- 
able portion  also  of  what  was  geographically  included  in  Grer- 
many,  being  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  was  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus  become  annexed  to  the  Roman  territory  and 
subjected  to  regular  provincial  government.  This  was  the 
district  known  as  the  Decumates  Agri,  extending  firom  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube,  and  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the 
modem  states  of  Baden  and  Wurtemberg.^ 

§  6.  Beginning  from  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  proceeding 
northwards,  the  first  people  was  the  important  nation  of  the 
Chatti,  who  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  wars  with 
the  Romans.  These  may  be  placed  without  doubt  in  the 
modem  Hesse,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  German 
philologers,  is  derived  firom  that  of  the  Chatti.  Beyond  these, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine,  were  the  Usipii  and  Tencteri, 
two  nations  already  well  known  from  their  mention  by  Caesar. 
Next  to  the  Tencteri,  still  proceeding  towards  the  north,  lay 


•  Plin.  J7.  N,  iy.  14, 8.  28,  §§  99, 100. 

'  The  Mattiaoi  may  be  pliiloed  with- 
out qaeetioii  in  the  dismct  of  the 
modem  Naaean,  between  the  Main 
and  the  Lahn.  They  were  already 
noted  for  the  hot  ^Ningi  thatoccorred 
in  their  territory  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxL  2, 
{20). 

'  Its  extent  in  the  time  of  TaoituB 
oannot  be  defined,  though  he  exprendy 
tells  ns  that  its  boundary  was  marked 
by  an  artificial  limit  or  Ime  of  defence, 
and  that  it  had  been  brought  under 
the  regular  goyemment  of  Borne.  ("  Mox 
limite  aoto,  promotiaque  praosidiis,  sinus 


imperii  et  pan  proyindtt  habentur,** 

The  name  of  the  Decumates  Agri 
does  not  occur  in  any  other  writer; 
but  the  district  in  question  certainly 
continued  in  the  handB  of  the  Bomana 
until  it  was  wrested  firom  them  by  the 
increasing  power  of  the  Alemanni.  At 
what  time  the  existing  line  of  fortifi* 
cation,  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced  at  intervals  from  the  llain 
to  the  Dajiube,  was  constructed  we  are 
unable  to  determine.  (See  this  subject 
fbUy  discussed  by  Ukert»  (Termamen, 
pp.  273-296.) 
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the  territory  previously  occupied  by  the  Bructeri,  but  which 
had  recently  been  conquered  by  the  Chamayi  and  Angrivarii, 
who  had  driven  out  the  Bructeri,  and  utterly  destroyed  them. 
This  last  statement  is  however  certainly  an  exaggeration,  as 
the  Bructeri  re-appear  in  history,  and  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned.'  In  front  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  lay  the 
Frisians,  a  powerful  people,  extending  from  the  Bhine  to 
the  Ocean,  and  surrounding  some  vast  lakes  which  had  been 
navigated  by  Roman  fleets.^  This  obviously  refers  to  the 
expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Grermanicus  already  noticed. 

Having  thus  followed  the  west  of  Germany  to  the  Ocean,  he 
turns  to  the  nations  facing  the  north :  the  first  of  whom  was 
the  great  people  of  the  Chauci,  who  extended  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frisians  to  those  of  the  Chatti,  and  were  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
nations  in  Germany.  The  Cherusci  on  the  contrary,  who 
adjoined  the  Chauci  and  Chatti  on  their  flank,  had  declined 
from  their  ancient  valour,  and  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  stupid 
and  slothful  people.  The  Cimbri,  who  also  dwelt  in  the  same 
comer  of  Germany,  adjoining  the  Ocean,  had  dwindled  into  a 
small  tribe,  though  still  retaining  the  fame  of  their  ancient 
glorious  exploits.^ 

In  describing  these  portions  of  Germany,  which  lay  nearest 
to  the  Roman  frontier,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Tacitus 
had  authentic  information  both  as  to  the  names  and  position 
of  the  different  tribes.  But  so  little  did  he  trouble  himself 
with  geographical  details,  that  he  has  not  in  a  single  instance 
described  their  limits  or  situation  with  respect  to  the  great 


*  Bee  Latham's  Gennaniaj  p.  111. 

^  They  were  divided  into  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Frisians.  Tacitus  adds: 
**  Utraaque  nationes  usqne  ad  Ooeanam 
Rheno  prsotexuntur,  ambiuntqne  im- 
menses  msuper  lacos,  et  Romanis  clas- 
sibus  nayigatos  **  (c.  84).  One  of  these 
lakes  was  nnouestionably  the  same  as 
is  called  by  Mela  Flevo,  and  which 
communicated  both  with  the  Rhine  and 
the  sea;  but  it  is  very  probable  that 

VOL.  II.  2  K 


there  may  have  been  a  string  of  such 
shallow  lakes  along  the  coast  See 
Chapter  XX.  p.  187. 

The  whole  of  this  line  of  ooast  has 
been  subject  to  frequent  physical 
changes,  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  Uie 
sea,  which  render  it  Tery  difficult  to 
understand  its  ancient  geography. 

'  Germania,  c.  37.  *'Parva  nunc 
civitas,  sed  gloria  ingens." 
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rivers  by  which  the  country  was  traversed — ^the  "EmSf  the 
Weser,  and  the  Elbe — so  familiar  to  the  Romans  during  the 
wars  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus :  and  he  has  merely  indicated 
their  relative  position  by  the  use  of  the  vague  terms  "in 
front,"  **in  flank/'  or  "at  the  back"  of  those  previously 
described.  Nor  where  he  mentions  the  Cimbri  and  dilates  on 
their  past  fame,  does  he  take  any  notice  of  the  great  Cimbric 
Chersonese,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Northern  Germany,  and  which  was  certainly 
well  known  to  Pliny.* 

§  7.  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  great  nation  of  the 
Suevi,  which,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  not  a  special  name 
of  a  particular  people,  but  a  general  appellation  including  the 
tribes  of  a  large  part  of  Germany/  The  first  and  most 
celebrated  among  them  were  the  Semnones — a  name  well 
known  to  the  Romans  from  the  days  of  Augustus — ^who 
claimed  to  be  the  most  ancient  and  chief  clan  of  the  whole 
race :  a  pretension  that  was  supported  by  the  existence  in 
their  country  of  a  sacred  grove  of  peculiar  sanctity.  They 
were  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes, 
boasting  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  pagi  or  cantons.^  Their 
neighbours  the  Langobardi  on  the  contrary  were  a  small 
people,  though  formidable  from  their  courage  and  warlike 
disposition,  which  enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  more  powerful  nations  that  surrounded  them. 
Tacitus  gives  us  no  clue  to  their  situation;  and  there  then 
follows  a  list  of  seven  other  tribes,  which  he  himself  treats  as 
of  little  importance,  but  among  which  occurs  one  name,  that 
of  the  Angli,  which  is  interesting  as  the  first  mention  of  the 
people  that  was  destined  to  give  name  to  England.*    There  is 


»  Plin.  E,  N.  iv.  14,  §  97.  It  is  re- 
markable  that  neither  here  nor  else- 
where does  Tacitus  mention  the  name 
of  the  Teatones,  whose  fame  was  so 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
CimDri,  and  who  are  noticed  as  an 


Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (PUn.  t&.  §  99; 
Ptol.  ii.  11,  §  17). 

*  **  Majorem  enim  Germanin  partem 
obtinent,  propriis  adhnc  nationibus 
nominibasqne  discreti  qnanqnam  iu 
commnne  Snevi  ▼ooentnr."  c  38. 


existing  people  of  Germany  both  by  i       *  c.  89.        •  •  c.  40. 
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nothing,  however,  to  indicate  their  position,  and  it  must  not 
be  hastily  assumed  that  they  already  occupied  the  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder  where  we  find  them  esta^ 
blished  at  a  later  period.  All  these  tribes  he  teUs  us  united 
in  the  common  worship  of  a  deity  whom  he  calls  Nertha  or 
Hertha,  and  identifies  with  Mother  Earth :  she  had  a  sacred 
grove  in  an  island  in  the  Ocean,  the  position  of  which  he 
does  not  indicate,  but  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Heligoland.^ 

§  8.  He  now  returns  to  the  south  of  Grermany,  and  the 
nations  adjoining  the  Danube.  The  first  of  these  are  the 
Hermunduri,  who  were  a  comparatively  civilized  people,  and 
carried  on  considerable  intercourse  with  the  Boman  provincials 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube.  Adjoining  them  were  the 
Narisci,  and  then  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi:  all  of  them 
warlike  nations,  already  known  to  the  Bbmans  as  such,  and 
destined  to  become  still  more  so  at  a  later  period.  He  appears 
to  have  regarded  these  tribes  as  extending  eastwards  to  the 
confines  of  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.®  At  the  back  of  them  (by 
which  he  must  mean  bounding  them  on  the  north)  were  the 
little  known  and  probably  unimportant  tribes  of  the  Marsigni, 
Gothini,  Osi  and  Burii :  and  beyond  them  the  Lygii,  a  great 
nation,  who  were  already  known  by  their  war  with  the 
Marcomanni.  Some  of  these  nations — ^the  Osi  and  Grothini — 
are  distinctly  said  by  Tacitus  to  be  of  non-Oerman  origin; 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  there  was  considerably  more 
admixture  of  Sarmatian — that  is,  of  Slavonian — ^race,  in  these 
eastern  parts  of  Germany,  than  he  was  aware  of.'    But  it  is  a 


'  Some  writers,  however,  identify  it 
with  the  island  of  Biigen  in  the  Baltio, 
which  would  of  oonrse  be  equally  r^ 
garded  by  Tacitus  as  situated  in  the 
ocean;  and  where  there  certainly  ex- 
isted ftom  a  very  early  period  a  grove 
and  lake  of  peculiar  sanctity. 

8  o.  43. 

*  This  may  be  admitted  without 
pressing  the  conclusion  so  far  as  has 
oeen  done  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  has 


laboured  hard  to  make  out  a  S]ayoniaD» 
or  at  least  non-Oerman  character,  for 
the  tribes  described  by  Tacitus,  in 
every  case  that  admitted  a  possibility 
of  doubt,  and  to  circumscribe  the  area 
of  Germanic  population  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  Many  of  his 
arguments  appear  to  me  very  dubious 
and  fiEtf-fetched,  while  he  is  ready  to 
discard  far  stronger  presumptions  on 
the  other  side  of  me  question. 

2  E  2 
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hopeless  task  to  follow  oat  in  detail  the  ethnography  of  these 
various  nations.  Tacitus  speaks  of  this  part  of  Sueyia  as 
traveised  by  a  great  range  of  continnons  monntainsy  by  which 
he  probably  meant  the  Sudeten  and  their  offshoots :  and  he 
places  the  Lygians  heyond  these.  In  the  same  part  of 
Grermany  were  the  Gothones,  as  well  as  the  Bugii  and 
Lemoyiiy  who  adjoined  the  Ocean.^  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  Bugii  is  still  retained  by  the  island  of 
Bugen  in  the  Baltic — ^which  was  of  course  termed  by  Tacitus 
the  Northern  Ocean — and  we  thus  obtain  one  fixed  point  for 
the  geographical  arrangement  of  these  northern  tribes. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  only  one.  His  Lemoyii  are  other- 
wise unknown:  and  when  he  speaks  of  the  jSlstyans  as. 
inhabiting  ^the  right  shore  of  the  Sueyian  sea/'  his  ideas 
of  the  geography  are  so  vague,  that  we  know  not  what  sense 
to  attach  to  the  phrase.  The  ^styans,  according  to  his 
account,  were  the  people  in  whose  country  amber  was  prin- 
cipally found :  ^  and  this  affords  us  some  clue  to  their  position, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  sea-coast  of  East  and  West 
Prussia — ^and  perhaps  extended  west  of  the  Vistula.'  Beyond 
these  he  mentions  in  a  vague  and  general  way,  the  Peucini  or 
Bastamse,  the  Yenedi,  and  the  Fenni :  but  adds  that  he  is  in 
doubt  whether  to  regard  them  as  of  Grerman  or  Sarmatian  race. 
The  Fenni,  whose  name  here  appears  for  the  first  time,^  are 


>  a  43. 

*  Otrmama,  o.  45.  His  aooonnt  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  amber  was 
found,  is  very  correct,  and  his  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  probable  origin 
of  the  substance  itself  are  very  curious 
and  interesting.  He  teUs  us  it  was 
called  by  them  **  glesum,"  a  teim  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  German 
word  ••Glas." 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
■ame  of  the  jSlstyi  was  a  German  ap- 
pellation, and  was  in  reality  equivalent 
ie  **  men  of  the  east."  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  different  form  Ostyssi  ('flaTuuoi) 
preeeryed  by  8trabo  from  Pytheas, 
which  doubtless  refers  to  the  same 
people  (Stzabo,  !>  63 ;  compare  Steph. 


Byz.  s.  y.  *a<rrM»r«9).  Whether  they 
were  of  Gferman  or  Sannatian  race  is  a 
point  that  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Fenni  were  JPVnns,  but  it  does  not  there- 
fore follow  that  Tacitus's  information 
extended  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Finland ; 
there  were  doubtless  in  his  time  tribes 
of  Finnish  extraction  extending  much 
farther  south. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of 
Finns  is  that  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Gtennans;  not  a  native  appel- 
lation. It  therefore  confirms  what  we 
might  otherwise  have  naturally  infeired, 
th^  Tacitus  derived  all  his  information 
oonoeming  these  nations  firom  Gtoiman 
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described  as  a  very  rude  and  barbarous  people,  having  no 
fixed  dwellings,  subsisting  only  on  hunting,  and  using  arrows 
tipped  with  bone. 

§  9.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  vague  rumours 
had  already  reached  his  ears  of  the  existence  of  vast  islands 
in  the  northern  seas.  Tacitus  had  probably  heard  the  same, 
though  he  does  not  attempt  to  assign  them  any  definite  locality, 
contenting  himself  with  describing  the  "  states  of  the  Suiones  " 
as  situated  in  the  Ocean  itself:^  but  he  apparently  places 
them  north  of  the  Bugii  and  Lemovii,  just  where  the  southern 
provinces  of  Sweden  would  first  come  to  be  known.  But  it  is 
singular  that  while  he  is  the  first  writer  to  mention  the  name 
which  has  been  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  modem  Sweden,  he 
has  no  trace  of  those  of  Scandia  and  Scandinavia  applied 
by  other  writers  of  antiquity,  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
to  the  supposed  great  island  of  the  north.  He  describes  the 
Suiones  as  a  Suevian  race — probably  a  mere  inference  from 
the  resemblance  of  name — ^and  ascribes  to  the  same  stock 
another  people  termed  the  Sitones,  whom  he  describes  as 
adjoining  the  Suiones,  and  resembling  them  in  all  respects 
except  that  they  were  governed  by  a  woman.'  Beyond  the 
Suiones  to  the  north  he  has  the  usual  fable  of  a  sluggish  and 
immoveable  sea,  coupled  with  the  true  fact  that  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun  was  prolonged  till  it  mingled  with  that  of 
sunrise.^ 

§  10.  When  we  compare  the  statements  furnished  us  by 


sonroefl.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Venedi,  who  are  obyioiuly  the 
Wends — ^the  name  by  vhich  the  Ger- 
mans always  designate  the  neighbour- 
ing Slavonian  populations ;  but  which 
is  no  more  a  national  name  than  that 
of  Walsch,  which  they  apply  in  like 
manner  to  the  Latin  races  on  their 
southern  frontiers. 

*  "Suionum  hino  civitates,  ipso  in 
Ooeano"  (c  44).  They  had  numerous 
fleets  of  ships  built  as  those  of  the 
Veneti  are  described  by  Ciesar,  with 
double  prows. 

*  **Suiouibu8  Bitonum  gentes  con- 


tinuantur ;  cetera  similes  nno  diffemnt 
quod  femina  dominatur  "  (c.  45). 

This  report  has  been  explained, 
plausibly  enough,  by  the  su^xestion 
that  the  Sitones  were  a  Finnuui  raoe^ 
who  would  be  called  in  their  own 
lanffoage  Qvoins  or  Cvens,  a  term 
readily  confused  with  the  Swedish 
'quinna,'  a  woman,  so  that  Ovena-land 
would  be  understood  as  q^ninna-land  or 
"terra  feminarum"  as  it  is  actually 
caUed  by  Adam  of  Bremen.  (SeeZeuss, 
die  DeuUchefij  p.  157.  Latham's  Qtr^ 
mania,  p.  174.) 

»  Ibid. 
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Tacitus  oonoefning  the  names  and  distribntion  of  the  different 
nations  of  Grennany  with  those  given  by  earlier  writei8»  snch 
as  Pliny,  Mela  and  Strabo,  or  with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
half  a  oentnry  later,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  strack  with  the 
great  diyenity  between  them — a  diversity  certainly  not  to  be 
explained  solely,  or  even  principally,  by  actual  changes  in  the 
population.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  cases  the  name  only 
had  been  changed,  while  in  others  the  increased  importance 
acquired  by  one  tribe  over  those  of  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, had  led  to  their  being  all  included  under  the  one 
general  appellation;  while  on  the  other  hand  tribes  once 
considerable  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  their  names 
were  in  consequence  omitted.  In  some  instances  probably 
general  names  were  given  or  assumed  on  the  formation  of  new 
leagues  or  confederacies,  in  the  manner  that  we  know  to  have 
taken  place  at  a  later  period  in  regard  to  the  Franks  and  the 
AlemannL 


Section  3. — Progress  of  Soman  Arms — Extetision  of  the 

Empire. 

§  1.  The  period  from  the  death  of  Domitian  (a«d.  96)  to  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  A.D.  180,  was  that  during  which  the 
Boman  Empire  attained  to  the  highest  point  of  its  power  and 
prosperity.  But  its  limits  were  very  little  enlarged  beyond 
what  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  policy 
adopted  by  the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  which  was  said  to 
have  been  consecrated  by  his  testament,  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  for  the  guidance  of  his  successors — ^not  to  extend  the 
frontiers  beyond  the  Bhine,  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates — 
was  in  fact  observed  with  trifling  exceptions  until  the  time  of 
Trajan.  That  monarch  was  the  first  to  carry  his  arms,  with  a 
view  to  the  permanent  annexation  of  provinces,  beyond  the 
Danube  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 

On  the  side  of  the  Danube  indeed  his  hostilities  were  cer- 
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tainly  not  unprovoked.  The  "rugged  Dacians,"®  who,  even 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  were  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
formidable  foes  that  hung  upon  the  outskirts  of  the  newly-con- 
solidated monarchy,  but  of  whom  we  hear  but  little  for  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  had  during  the  reign  of  Domitian  risen 
into  much  greater  importance,  and  assumed  all  at  once  a 
threatening  attitude.  For  this  change  they  were  indebted 
principally  to  a  chief  named  Decebalus,  who  appears,  as  was  so 
often  the  case  with  barbarian  nations,  to  have  consolidated  the 
tribes,  which  at  other  times  were  practically  independent,  into 
one  united  people,  and  thus  constituted  a  really  formidable 
power.'  With  this  force  he  invaded  the  Roman  province  of 
Moesia,  defeated  the  governor,  Appius  Sabinus,  and  carried  his 
victorious  arms  through  the  whole  province.  This  formidable 
inroad  compelled  Domitian  to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  he 
soon  gave  up  the  command  to  a  general  named  Cornelius 
Fuscus,  who  not  only  drove  the  Dacians  out  of  Moesia,  but  fol- 
lowed them  across  the  Danube  into  their  own  country,  where 
however  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  his  whole  army 
cut  to  pieces.  This  disaster — apparently  the  greatest  that 
had  befallen  the  Roman  arms  since  that  of  Varus — was  in  some 
measure  repaired  by  another  Roman  general  named  Julianus, 
who  defeated  the  Dacians  at  a  place  called  Tapse,  and  advanced 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  capital.  But  the 
peace  ultimately  concluded  (a.d.  91)  was  far  from  advantageous 
to  Rome,  and  not  only  left  the  Dacians  in  possession  of  their 
former  territories,  but  sanctioned  the  payment,  in  a  more  or 
less  direct  form,  of  a  yearly  tribute.^ 

§  2.  This  state  of  things  Trajan  would  not  allow  to  continue. 


•  «  Dacoa  asper."  Hoiat.  Carm.  L 
35,9. 

>  Very  little  is  known  of  Deoebelns  : 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  name  was  in 
reality  only  a  regal  title.  His  real 
name  was  Dinrpaneus  or  Doipaneus,  as 
he  is  called  by  Orosius  (viiu  10)  and 
Jomandes  {de  lieb.  €ht,  0.  13). 

>  Dion.  Cass.  Ixvii.  6-10 ;  Oros.  2.  e. ; 


Jomandes,  I.  e.  The  few  facts  that  are 
preserved  to  us  concerning  these  cam- 
paigns against  the  Dacians,  are  brought 
toother  and  arranged  by  Dr.  Imhof 
(C.  Flamm  Domitianus,  pp.  54-60).  It 
appears  that  Domitian  studiously  sought 
to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  losses 
sustained  by  Fuscus. 
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In  A.D.  101  he  crossed  the  Danube  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  now  called  Transyl- 
vania, where  he  defeated  the  forces  of  Decebalns  at  TapsB,  and 
ultimately  compelled  the  Dacian  monarch  to  sue  for  peace 
on  humiliating  terms.  But  these  were  not  long  observed  by 
the  barbarian  king»  and  Trajan  soon  found  himself  compelled 
to  cross  the  Danube  a  second  time  (a.d.  104)  in  order  to  chas- 
tise him  for  their  infraction.  This  second  campaign  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  and  death  of  Decebalus,  the  capture  of  his 
capital,  Sarmizegethusa ;  and  the  reduction  of  his  kingdom  to 
a  Boman  province.^  Unfortunately  we  have  hardly  any  geo- 
graphical details  concerning  these  campaigns  :  nor  are  we  able 
to  determine  with  any  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia.  But  the  site  of  Sarmizegethusa — ^which  re- 
ceived a  Boman  colony  and  assumed  the  titles  of  Ulpia 
Trajana,  but  still  continued  to  be  known  under  its  barbarous 
ancient  name,' — ^is  well  established  at  Yarhely,  near  the  pass 
called  the  Iron  Gate.  Apulum  also,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Karlsburg,  became  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district, 
the  gold  mines  of  which  were  diligently  worked  by  the 
Bomans:^  but  with  these  two  exceptions,  no  towns  of  any 
importance  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  country  :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Boman  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal 
over  a  large  part  of  the  tract  which  in  later  times  bore  the 
name  of  Dacia.  So  far  as  we  can  discern,  the  conquests  of 
Trajan  were  confined  to  Transylvania,  with  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict of  the  Banat,  extending  as  far  as  the  Theiss,  on  the  west ; 
and   comprising  the  portion  of  Wallachia  west  of  the  river 


*  Dion.  0&88.  IxTiil.  c.  6-14;  Eutro- 

SioB,  viii.  2 ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Cxtaribus. 
'he  death  of  Deoebalus  and  redaction 
of  Dacia  to  a  province  did  not  take 

Slace  till  the  year  106.    (Bee  Clinton's 
^ttHi  Bofnanij  toL  i.  p.  92.) 

*  This  is  still  found  in  inscriptions 
from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  that  of  the 
youngest  Goidian.  On  these  the  city 
aasnmes  the  titles  of  Odonia  Ulpia 
Trajana  Sannizegethosa. 


*  A  cnrions  proof  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  discovery  on  several  occasions  of 
Boman  tablets  relating  to  the  working 
of  the  mines,  stiU  retaming  the  original 
writing  in  a  cursive  character.  They 
were  first  found  in  1788  at  a  place 
called  Veres  Patak,  near  Abrud  Banya, 
and  have  been  siuce  discovered  in 
several  neighbouring  localities.  (See 
Mommsen,  Imcr.  lUyridt  part  2^  pp. 
920-966.) 
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AInta,  between  the  Soathem  Carpathians  and  the  Dannbe.* 
It  was  in  order  to  secure  the  connection  of  the  province  thus 
constituted  with  the  rest  of  the  empire  that  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube^  just  below  the  celebrated 
rapids  of  the  Iron  Gates.' 

§  3.  The  successes  of  Trajan  in  the  East  were  of  a  more 
brilliant  character,  though  their  effects  were  less  durable. 
The  power  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  was  undoubtedly  far 
less  formidable  in  his  time  than  it  had  formerly  been,  and 
internal  dissensions  among  rival  competitors  to  the  throne 
had  broken  its  strength  and  cohesion.  Trajan  thus  met  with 
comparatively  little  resistance  when,  in  A.D.  114,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  The  possession  of  Armenia 
was  as  usual  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dispute:  and  that 
country  became  the  first  prize  of  the  conqueror,  who,  instead 
of  placing  on  the  throne  a  dependent  king,  according  to 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  at  once  annexed  the  whole 
kingdom  as  a  Boman  province.  He  soon  followed  up  this 
advantage  by  the  conquest  of  the  northern  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  far  as  Nisibis  and  Singara ;  and  the  territory  thus 
acquired  was  in  like  manner  immediately  constituted  into  a 
province. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  116)  he  crossed  the  Tigris  into  Adiabene, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  that  country,  which 
was  in  its  turn  formally  annexed  to  the  Boman  Empire  under 
the  name  of  Assyria,  after  which  he  descended  the  Tigris  with 
a  fleet,  took  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and  the  Parthian  capital  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  thence  sailed  without  opposition  down  the  river 


*  The  whole  history  of  the  province 
of  Dacia — the  latest  addition  to  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  the  first  to  be 
abandoned— is  very  obecnre :  bnt  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  ever  permanently 
exceeded  the  limits  above  defined. 
Neither  the  main  part  of  Wallaohia 
(east  of  the  Alata)  nor  Moldavia  was 
ever  bronght  nnder  the  regular  do- 
minion of  Rome.  The  statement  of 
Eutropius  (viii.  2)  thut  tlie  new  pro- 


vince was  1000  miles  in  drooit  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration :  bat  it  seems  to 
show  that  the  nominal  extent  of  the 
territory  comprised  within  it  was  much 
larger  than  the  part  reaUy  occupied. 
8eeNote  A..p.  516. 

'  Some  remains  of  it  are  still  visible 
at  a  place  called  Turn  Severin,  a  few 
miles  below  Orsova.  Its  construction 
is  described  in  detaU  by  Dion  Oassius, 
Ixviii.  0. 13. 
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to  the  Persian  Gulf.'  The  statement  that  he  navigated  the 
Erythraean  Sea  and  the  Ocean  is  of  course  only  to  be  Under- 
stood of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  the  stories  of  his  desire  to 
follow  the  example  of  Alexander,  and  of  his  fitting  out  a  fleet 
for  the  conquest  of  India,  sufficiently  show  the  importance 
attached  to  this  exploit :  which  he  was  certainly  the  first  and 
last  Boman  Emperor  to  accomplish. 

But  this  was  the  limit  of  his  progress.  His  conquests  had 
been  too  rapid  to  be  secure,  and  he  was  now  recalled  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  newly-conquered 
cities  had  broken  out  into  insurrection,  so  that  he  had  to  retake 
in  succession  Nisibis,  Edessa,  and  Seleucia ;  all  of  which  suc- 
cumbed to  his  arms,  but  he  was  foiled  in  all  his  efforts  to  reduce 
the  comparatively  insignificant  fortress  of  Hatra."  His  death 
in  the  following  year  (a.d.  117)  cut  short  his  ambitious  projects ; 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  successor  Hadrian  was  formally 
to  abandon  the  three  new  provinces  which  had  been  annexed 
by  Trajan — Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria — and  return 
to  the  old-established  frontier  of  the  Euphrates.  But  while 
Trajan's  own  conquests  in  the  East  were  thus  speedily  given 
up,  the  Boman  Empire  received  one  permanent  addition 
in  this  quarter,  in  the  province  which  was  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Arabia.*  This  included  the  districts  south  and 
east  of  Palestine,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  to  the  head  of  the  .^Slanitic  Gulf,  and  contained  the 
two  important  cities  of  Bostra  and  Petra :  both  of  which  were 


'  Dion.  CasB.  IxYiii.  26-29 ;  Entrop. 
viii. 

*  Haira,  which  still  retains  the  name 
of  £1  Hadhr,  is  dtoated  about  20  miles 
W.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  50  S.  of 
Mosul.  It  was  again  besieged  without 
effect  by  Sept  ^verus  in  199  (Hero- 
dian,  iii.  9).  Its  strength  was  mainly 
deriyed  from  its  position  In  the  midst 
of  deserts,  which  rendered  the  situation 
of  ihe  besiegers  intolerable;  but  its 
fortifications  themsel?es  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  formidable  description.  Its 
ruins  were  first  Yisitcd  and  described 


by  Dr.  Ross  in  1836.   (See  Jowmal  of 
Geogr.  Soc  vol.  iz.  pp.  467-470.) 

*  It  had  been  suodued  and  annexed 
by  the  legate  Cornelius  Palma  in  a.d. 
107  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixyiii.  14.  See  also 
Ammianus  Maroellinus,  xiv.  8,  §  13). 
Damascus,  which  had  hitherto  nomin- 
ally retained  its  native  rulers,  was  at 
the  same  time  formally  incorporated  in 
the  Boman  proviace  of  Syria.  Palmym 
also  was  probably  annexed  to  the  em- 

fire  at  the  same  period.    In  the  time  of 
*liny,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  still  in- 
dependent 
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at  this  period  centres  of  a  flonrishing  trade ;  which  was  carried 
on  by  caravans  from  JElana  on  the  Bed  Sea  through  Petra  to 
Damascus  and  Palmyra. 

§  4.  The  reign  of  his  successor  Hadrian  presented  a  great 
contrast  to  the  warlike  career  of  Trajan.  During  the  twenty- 
one  years  that  he  occupied  the  throne  (a.d.  117-138)  he 
engaged  in  no  military  enterprises  of  any  importance,  and 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  hostilities  with  barbarian 
tribes  on  the  frontiers,  the  empire  was  free  from  all  external 
On  the  other  hand  the  administrative  talents  of  Hadrian 


wars. 


were  of  the  highest  order,  and  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs 
the  system  that  he  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  the  empire 
continued  with  trifling  alterations  till  the  time  of  Constantino. 
The  same  inquiring  spirit  which  led  him  to  investigate  for 
himself  the  minutest  details  of  the  administration,  rendered 
him  also  desirous  to  visit  in  person  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  vast  empire  under  his  rule ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  in  succession  every  province  of  the 
empire.  But  unfortunately  the  meagre  accounts  which  are  all 
that  are  preserved  to  us,  do  not  enable  us  to  follow  his  progress 
in  detail.  Nor  indeed  could  it  in  any  case  possess  much 
geographical  interest:  though  it  would  doubtless  contribute 
something  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fuller  and  more  correct  pic- 
ture of  the  Boman  Empire. 

We  learn  only  that  he  commenced  his  ^  grand  tour  "  in  the 
year  120  by  visiting  Gaul,  and' the  adjoining  parts  of  Germany, 
from  whence  he  passed  over  into  Britain,  where  he  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  province,  and  marked  his  sojourn 
with  a  perpetual  monument,  by  ordering  the  construction  of  a 
wall  from  sea  to  sea,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to 
that  of  the  Solway.^    We  have  seen  that  Agricola  thirty  years 


1      M 


Britanniam  pettit  in  qua  malta 
correxit,  muramqiie  per  octoginta  millia 
paasniim  primus  duxit,  qui  barbaroe 
KomanoBqne  dividerei"  Spartianus, 
Vit,  Hadrianh  c.  11. 
It  is  uuneceaaury  here  to  enter  into 


the  various  quefltions  that  have  been 
raised  by  ^glish  archaeologists  in 
regard  to  the  great  work  of  the  Boman 
WuU,  of  which  buch  remarkable  remains 
are  still  extant.  I  will  content  myself 
with  expressing  my  entire  concurrence 
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before  had  not  only  carried  his  arms  into  the  wilds  of  Caledonia^ 
but  had  occupied  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and 
the  Forth  with  a  continuous  line  of  forts.^  In  abandoning  this 
advanced  line  of  defence,  and  falling  back  upon  one  more  than 
sixty  miles  farther  south,  Hadrian  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  same  cautious  policy  that  had  led  him  to  abandon  the 
newly-acquired  proyinces  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  disposed 
him  to  adopt  the  same  measure  in  regard  to  Dacia  also.'  But 
his  judgement  was  fully  justified  by  the  restdt — the  Bomans 
having  never  established  more  than  a  precarious  and  temporary 
authority  beyond  the  line  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  while 
Hadrian's  wall  continued  to  oppose  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  until  the  final  withdrawal 
of  the  Boman  arms  from  Britain. 

§  5.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Gaul,  and  ftom  thence 
proceeded  into  Spain,  where  he  wintered  at  Tarraco,  to  which 
place  he  summoned  a  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  do  not  learn  however  that  he  visited 
the  more  remote  districts  of  Spain,  with  which  he  was  perhaps 
already  acquainted,  being  himself  a  native  of  that  coimtry.* 
But  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  he  crossed  into 
Mauretania,  a  province  that  was  still  disturbed  by  frequent 
insurrections,  but  in  which  the  presence  of  the  emperor  estab- 
lished tranquillity  for  a  time.  He  now  appears  to  have  returned 
to  Bome,  but  was  soon  called  away  to  the  East  by  the  apprehen- 
sions of  a  war  with  Parthia,  which  he  however  succeeded  in 
averting  by  negotiations  and  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Parthian  king.  Thence  he  returned  through  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean  to  Greece,  where  he  visited  Athens, 
and  began  the  great  series  of  splendid  works  with  which  he 


with  Mr.  CoUinffwood  Brace  and  the 
other  writers  who  consider  the  main 
Btractore  of  the  waU  itself  to  be  the 
orinnal  work  of  Hadrian,  as  described 
in  Uie  above  passage.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  fdUy  examined,  and  aU  the 
ancient  anthorities  brought  together,  by 
Hiibner,  in  his  Inecriptiones  iritannia 


Latinm^  forming  part  of  the  Corpus 
Insoriptionum  Latinarum,  vol.  vii.  pp. 
99-165. 

*  Tacit.  Agrieola,  c  23. 
'  Eutrop.  viii.  6. 

*  He  was  born,  like  his  predecessor 
Trajan,  at  Italioa,  near  Sovillo.  Eutrep. 
2.  e. 
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adorned  that  city.  He  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  Sicily, 
where  he  ascended  Mount  JEtna,  and  then  again  returned  to 
Borne.  The  next  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Africa,  and  in  130  set 
out  again  for  the  East.  On  this  second  journey  he  traversed 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  including  Cappadocia,  then  passed 
through  Syria  and  the  Boman  province  of  Arabia  to  Egypt, 
where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  favourite  Antinous,  and 
did  not  finally  return  to  Borne  till  the  year  134.  Throughout 
his  peregrinations  he  not  only  bestowed  the  most  minute  care 
upon  the  organization  and  correction  of  administrative  details, 
but  he  adorned  a  large  part  of  the  towns  and  cities  which  he 
visited  with  new  works  of  public  utility  or  ornament ;  which 
long  continued  to  attest  the  benefit  of  his  presence.'  At  the 
same  time  he  appears  to  have  visited  all  the  interesting  spots 
in  each  locality,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  routine  of 
"  sight-seeing  "  that  was  considered  incumbent  on  the  curious 
traveller.  Thus  we  find  him  ascending  Mount  ^tna  and 
Mount  Casius  in  Syria  in  order  to  behold  the  sunrise,  and 
gazing  on  the  Euxine  from  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
same  spot  where  Xenophon  and  his  companions  first  caught 
sight  of  its  waters.* 

§  6.  The  above  meagre  outline  of  the  imperial  travels  is 
derived  from  the  Augustan  historian,  Spartianus;^  it  is  con- 
firmed, and  to  a  certain  extent  supplemented,  by  the  evidence 
of  coins,  from  which  we  learn  that  among  the  provinces  which 
he  visited  in  person  were  Bithynia,  Fhrygia,  Cappadocia^ 
Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judaea ;  as  well  as  the  nearer  regions  of 


*  A  summary  leriew  of  the  monu- 
ments and  public  works  thus  erected 
by  Hadrian,  most  of  which  are  known 
to  us  b^  extant  inscriptions,  wiU  be 
found  m  Gregorovius  {Oeteh,  dea 
Kai9er$  Hadrian,  pp.  200-223). 

*  This  Ib  attested  by  Arrian  (PmpZtw, 
§  1)  Kol  rify  ddkeurtrair  rV  '''ov  E6(cfrov 
ttcTftcyoi  Kortliofup^  iBtrwfp  md  Ecyo^£y 
iic€7yos  KoX  <Ht.  The  spot  was  marked 
and  the  event  commemorated  by  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  the  emperor.  Of 
course  this  proves  nothing  with  r^ard 


to  the  identification  of  the  real  spot 
from  which  Xenophon  and  his  com- 
panions first  caught  sight  of  the  Euxine : 
it  only  shows  that  it  was  associated  by 
tradition  with  a  particular  spot — ^pro- 
bably that  where  traveUers  desoenoing 
by  the  ordinary  road  to  Trebizond  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  sea :  and  it  appears 
certain  that  this  waa  not  the  point 
where  the  interesting  scene  described 
in  the  Anabasis  took  place.  See  Kote 
P  to  Chapter  X. 
'  ra.  JBodrtdnt,  00.  9-14. 
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Rhaetia,  Noricimiy  Modsia,  Dacia,  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Such 
authorities  can  however  obviously  furnish  no  geographical 
details ;  nor  do  they  supply  any  additional  means  of  determin- 
ing the  chronological  sequence  or  order  of  his  visits  to  the 
respective  provinces.* 

An  additional  evidence  of  the  diligence  with  which  he 
sought  for  detailed  information  concerning  the  several  pro^ 
vinces  of  his  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  and 
nations  that  adjoined  its  frontiers^  is  found  in  a  little  work 
that  has  accidentally  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  only  geographical  memorial  of  his  reign.  This  is 
the  treatise  commonly  known  as  the  Pebiplus  of  the  Euxine 
Sea,  which  was  composed  by  Flavius  Abrianus  of  Nicomedia, 
so  well  known  for  his  valuable  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
It  differs  essentially  in  character  from  all  other  writings  of 
the  same  description,  being  in  fact  only  a  report  or  dispatch 
addressed  by  the  writer  in  his  ofScial  capacity  to  the  empeior, 
not  a  regular  treatise  intended  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

It  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  while  Arrian  was  himself 
governor  of  the  united  provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus, 
in  which  capacity  he  thought  it  necessary  to  visit  in  person 
the  part  of  his  government  adjoining  the  Euxine,  and  examine 
the  condition  of  the  Boman  fortresses  and  outposts  on  its 
shores.  In  so  doing  he  descended  from  the  interior  to  Tra- 
pezus,  and  thence  proceeded  by  sea  to  Dioscurias,  then  called 
Sebastopolis,  which  at  this  time  constituted  the  farthest  out- 
post of  the  Boman  Empire  in  this  direction.  But  having 
beard  at  the  same  time  that  Cotys,  king  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  was  dead,  and  looking  forward  in  consequence  to  the 
probability  of  the  Emperor's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  that 
petty  kingdom,*  he  collected  information  also  concerning  the 


•  Note  B.  p.  517. 

*  The  reUktions  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Boeponis  (the  capital  of  vhich  was 
Panticapnum^  with  the  Roman  Empire 
at  thiB  period,  are  weU  shown  by  its 
coins,  which  bear  on  the  one  dde  the 


eflBgies  and  titles  of  the  sncoessiTe 
monarohs:  on  the  other  the  head  of 
the  reigning  Roman  emperor.  A  series 
of  BQch  coins  is  pieeerred  from  Angnstos 
to  Ck>nBtantine. 
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coast  and  details  of  the  voyage  from  Dioscimas  thither,  and 
completes  the  Feriplus  by  giving  a  brief  general  account  of 
the  navigation  along  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus^  as  he  had 
previously  given  a  more  detailed  description  of  its  southern 
shore  from  that  point  to  Trapezus.^ 

§  7.  The  document  in  question  has  therefore  a  kind  of 
authority  that  can  be  claimed  by  few  geographical  records 
preserved  to  us  from  antiquity ;  and  though,  from  its  relating 
to  a  region  so  long  familiar  both  to  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 
Euxine,  it  could  not  pretend  to  make  any  great  addition  to 
positive  geographical  knowledge,  it  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  authentic  treatises  of  the  kind  that  we 
possess.  The  analysis  of  the  details  would  be  foreign  to  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
the  state  of  geographical  information  that  it  indicates.  Such 
a  report,  addressed  to  the  emperor  by  one  of  the  governors  of 
his  provinces,  would  have  been  wholly  useless  and  uncalled 
for,  had  the  Bomans  possessed  anything  like  a  geographical 
survey,  or  trustworthy  map  of  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  It 
contains  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  detailed  Feriplus  of  these 
coasts,  giving  the  distances  from  point  to  point,  with  the 
names  of  headlands,  rivers,  &c.,  as  well  as  towns.  The  bearings 
are  very  rarely  given ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  that  he 
states  the  direct  distance  from  one  remote  point  to  another. 
Of  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Euxine  he  tells  us 
nothing,  but  these  were  doubtless  supposed  to  be  well  known. 
He  however  departs  from  the  erroneous  notion  so  long  enter- 
tained by  the  Greeks  that  Dioscurias  was  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  Euxine,  and  considers  the  Apsarus  ^  as  the  limit  in 


'  The  Peiiplus  of  Arrian  is  inserted 
in  Hudson's  Oeographi  Ormci  Minores, 
ToL  iii.  as  weU  as  in  the  more  recent 
edition  of  the  same  writers  by  0. 
MiUler,  Paris  1855.  An  English  trans- 
lation, with  notes  and  dissertations, 
was  published  bv  Falooner  at  Oxford 
in  1805;  but  it  is  of  little  valne  from 


the  defeotiye  character  of  the  materials 
at  his  command  for  the  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  Black  Sea. 

*  The  Apeams  is  a  smaU  stream, 
which  he  places  at  150  stadia  west  of 
the  Acampsis,  a  large  and  nayigable 
river,  whicb  we  are  enabled  to  identify 
with  the  Tchoruk  So,  the  only  reaUy 
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that  direction,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  towards  the  north 
as  far  as  the  river  Chobos,  and  from  thence  to  Singames, 
where  it  turned  slightly  to  the  west  as  far  as  Dioscurias.' 
During  the  latter  part  of  this  voyage  he  tells  us,  he  had  a  full 
view  of  Mount  Caucasus,  which  he  considered  about  the  same 
height  as  the  Celtic  Alps.  One  of  its  summits,  named  Stio- 
bilus,  was  pointed  out  as  that  to  which  Prometheus  was  reported 
to  have  been  attached ;  this  may  probably  have  been  Mount 
Elbrouz,  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  chain,  and  which  is 
conspicuous  from  this  part  of  the  coast/ 

Arrian  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  distances  were  calculated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  they  were  merely  simple  esti- 
mates. They  will  be  found  however  in  general  to  present 
a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  truth:  though  he  taHs 
into  the  error  so  common  among  ancient  geographers  of 
reckoning  the  whole  distance  from  one  point  to  another  as 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  short  distances  between  the  inter- 
mediate points,  so  that  while  the  details  are  pretty  near 
correct  the  general  results  are  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
truth.^  It  may  however  be  admitted  that  he  wrote,  like  the 
authors  of  other  Feripli,  solely  with  a  view  to  navigators  along 
the  coast,  not  for  the  instruction  of  the  geographical  student. 
And  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  it  must  bo  acknowledged 
that  he  has  furnished  us  with  a  *'  Handbook  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea "  tax  exceeding  in  copiousness  and  accuracy  of 


important  meat  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  It  is  described  in  more  detail 
by  Procopins  {B.  O.  iv.  2.  p.  567),  who 
tells  ns  tnat  it  was  called  Boas  in  the 
npper  part  of  its  oonrse,  and  Acampsis 
in  the  lower. 

*  Peripl.  0. 16.  But  thongh  Arrian 
had  the  courage  to  deviate  from  the 
received  tradition  and  form  his  judge- 
ment from  his  own  observation,  his 
oondasion  is  again  slightly  erroneous : 
the  month  of  the  Phasis,  where  the 
Bomans  at  this  time  had  a  fortified 


station,  being  farther  east  than  that  of 
the  Tohoruk  8u  or  Acampsis. 

*  Ibid.  The  Caucasus,  as  is  well 
known,  exceeds  the  Alps  in  height: 
but  to  a  passing  observer  the  aspect 
of  the  two  chains  is  strikingly  similar. 

*  In  regard  to  the  Palus  Mnotis,  of 
which  he  speaks  only  from  hearsay,  he 
gives  as  usual  a  very  exaggerated  esti- 
mate of  its  dimensions,  stating  it  to  be 
9000  stadia  (900  6.  miles)  m  circum- 
ference, §  29. 
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detail  anything  that  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  modem  navi* 
gator  until  quite  recent  times.' 

§  8.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  Hadrian's  successor, 
Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161)  presents  scarcely  any  materials 
to  the  historian,  and  it  is  equally  barren  in  respect  to  the 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  frontier  provinces 
indeed  were  not  undisturbed,  and  the  imperial  generals  found 
occasion  to  repress  insurrections  or  hostile  incursions  on  the 
part  of  the  Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians.  But  the  only  one 
of  these  local  wars  which  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  this 
place,  is  that  which  was  carried  on  in  Britain  by  Lollius 
Urbicus.  Unfortunately  we  are  wholly  without  details  con- 
cerning it ;  we  know  only  that  he  waged  war  with  the  Cale- 
donians, and  that  he  departed  from  the  policy  of  Hadrian  in 
regard  to  the  limits  of  the  Boman  province,  and  followed  the 
example  of  Agricola  in  establishing  the  frontier  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde;  the  isthmus  between  which  he 
fortified  with  a  continuous  rampart  or  earthen  wall  from  one 
sea  to  the  other.'  The  construction  of  this  is  attested  by  the 
extant  remains,  as  well  as  by  numerous  inscriptions.*  But  of 
his  military  proceedings  we  know  nothing ;  and  although  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  Boman  forts  and  fortified  camps,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  visible  north  of  the  barrier  thus 
erected,  may  be  ascribed  to  him  rather  than  to  Agricola,  this  is 


*  A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Eosine 
prefixed  to  the  Diasertation  of  Falconer 
(4to.  Lend.  1805)  wUl  show  how  far 
removed  geographers  were  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century 
from  ft  really  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Throughout  the  dis- 
sertation itself  the  want  of  recent  infor- 
mation to  compare  with  the  details 
furnidhed  by  Arrian  is  strikingly  ap- 
pureut. 

'  **  Britannos  per  Lollium  Urbicum 
vlcit  legatum,  alio  muro  caespiticio  snm- 
motis  barburis  ducto."  Jul.  Gapitolin. 
Antoniniu  Pius,  c.  5.  This  is  all  that 
we  learn  from  history  :  the  rest  is  sup- 

YOL.  II. 


plied  by  the  remains  of  the  work  itself, 
and  by  the  inscriptions  that  have  been 
found  along  the  line,  which  are  fortun- 
ately both  numerous  and  instructive. 

'  These  are  all  given,  and  fully  illus- 
trated by  Hubner  in  the  Inscriptionett 
Britannicai,  pp.  191-205.  The  definite 
character  of  the  information  they  supply 
presents  a  marked  contrast  with  that 
of  the  inscriptions  found  along  the 
line  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian.  A  full 
account  of  the  rrmains  of  the  work 
itself,  and  of  the  fortified  camps  along 
its  line  will  be  found  in  Stuart's 
Caledonia  liomaua,  4to.  Edinb.  1845, 
chap.  iv. 
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nothing  but  a  mere  conjectnre.*  We  may  smrmise  also  that  the 
increased  knowledge  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  displayed 
by  Ptolemy,  shortly  after  this  time,  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  campaigns  of  LoUins;  and  that  he  actually  carried  his 
arms  as  far  north  as  the  Moray  Firth,  and  CTen  established  a 
fortified  station  on  its  shores.^ 

§  9.  We  hear  nothing  from  the  meagre  historians  of  the 
period  of  any  other  military  expeditions  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire  daring  this  reign.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  long  period  of  more  than  forty  years  during 
which  the  Boman  Empire,  under  the  successiye  rule  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  while  it  was  at  the  very  height  of  its  power 
and  extent,  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  extension  of 
its  commercial  relations  with  the  surrounding  countries ;  and 
that  we  are  indebted  in  great  measure  to  this  source  for  the 
enlarged  geographical  knowledge  of  which  we  find  such 
abundant  eridence  in  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  Unfortunately 
we  possess  such  very  scanty  information  respecting  the  period 
in  question,  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to  trace  in  detail  the 
progress  of  this  extension,  or  to  present  anything  like  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  relations  of  the  Boman  Empire,  whether 
commercial  or  diplomatic,  with  the  nations  beyond  their 
borders.   A  single  circumstance,  preserved  to  us  from  a  wholly 


'  No  Roman  inscriptioiiB  lisTe  been 
found  beyond  the  line  of  the  rampart, 
except  one  at  Aidoch,  about  20  miles 
north  of  tbe  Vallum  of  Antoninus, 
where  there  are  extensiTe  remains  of  a 
Boman  camp,  and  this  affords  no  evi- 
dence  of  its  date.  The  attempts  to 
illustrate  the  ancient  topography  of  this 
part  of  Britain,  and  to  assi^  names  to 
the  forts  and  stations  of  which  remains 
are  still  extant,  which  have  been  made 
in  the  work  of  Stuart  (quoted  in  the 
preceding  note)  and  in  the  earlier 
work  of  General  Boy  {MUitary  Anii- 
qwiiet  of  the  Bomang  in  Britaiay  fol. 
Lond.  1793)  are  unfortunately  alto- 
gether Titiated  by  the  reliance  placed 


by  both  writers  on  the  work  ascribed  to 
Itiehaid  of  Cirencester,  the  spurious 
character  of  which  is  now  univeisally 
acknowledged. 

*  This  is  the  vrcpwr^r  vrpmriw^w 
(PtoL  ii.  3,  §  13)  a  name  obnously  a 
translutton  of  the  Boman  Gastza  Alata 
— which  would  appear  by  the  latitude 
and  longitude  assigned  to  it  to  have 
been  situated  somewhere  on  the  Moray 
Firth.  No  notice  of  such  a  place  is 
found  in  any  other  writer,  and  the 
Latin  form  AUtaOastra  is  not  found 
in  any  ancient  author,  thoueh  intro- 
duced into  modem  maps  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  spurious  Bichard  of  Ciren- 
cester. 
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different  quarter,  reyeals  in  a  striking  manner  the  existence 
of  such  relations  to  an  extent  that  we  should  otherwise  haTO 
little  expected.  This  is  the  fact,  recorded  hj  the  Chinese 
historians,  of  the  arrival  at  the  court  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
Hiwanti  in  a.d.  166,  of  an  embassy  from  Antun,  king  of 
Tathsin,  the  name  by  which  the  Roman  Empire  had  long 
been  known  to  the  Chinese.'  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  Antun  is  no  other  than  Antoninus,  and  that 
the  embassy  in  question  must  have  been  dispatched  by  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  This  curious  notice  tends  at  once  to  explain  and  to 
confirm  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  com- 
posed about  the  same  time,  of  a  widely  extended  acquaintance 
with  these  remote  regions  of  Eastern  Asia,  though  of  a  very 
imperfect  character. 

To  the  same  period  also  must  apparently  be  referred  the 
expeditions  of  the  two  Boman  generals,  Septimius  Flaccus 
and  Julius  Matemus,  into  the  interior  of  Africa ;  but  as  the 
scanty  information  that  we  possess  concerning  them  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  brief  notice  of  them  by  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
their  consideration  will  best  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 


*  See  Colonel  Tule's  Cathay  and  the 
Way  ihUher,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixii.  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  same  authority  for 
an  account  of  the  knowledge  previously 
possessed  by  the  Chinese  of  the  great 
empire  in  the  fi&r  west,  of  which  they 
had  much  the  same  sort  of  yague  idea 


that  the  Romans  and  Greeks  had  of 
China.  "  There  were  few  people  who 
suooeeded  in  reacliing  so  remote  a 
region  "  remi\rks  one  writer,  in  almost 
the  Tery  words  employed  by  the  author 
of  the  Periplus  in  regard  to  Thin». 
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NOTE  A,  p.  505. 

DACIA. 

Though  the  name  of  Dacia  was  applied  by  the  Bomana  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  the  part  of  the  country  which  was  permanently 
occupied  by  them  seems  practically  to  have  been  almost  confined 
to  Transylvania.  Throughout  the  western  part  of  that  province 
Boman  inscriptions  and  antiquities  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  while  scarcely  any  occur  beyond  its  limits.  The  broad 
marshy  plains  of  Hungary  (east  of  the  Theiss),  and  those  of  Wal- 
lachia  on  the  south  were  probably  still  occupied  by  pastoral  and 
nomad  tribes,  and  never  became  the  abode  of  any  more  perma- 
nent settlers. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  Boman  province  is 
derived  only  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  8),  together  with  three  lines  of 
route  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana ;  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
furnishing  no  routes  in  Dacia.  Bat  considerable  assistance  has  been 
derived  from  inscriptions,  and  the  evidence  of  existing  remains ; 
and  the  researches  of  local  antiquarians  have  enabled  them  to 
determine  some  points  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  The 
most  northern  of  the  places  thus  fixed  is  Porolissns,  the  site  of 
which  is  placed  at  Mojgrad,  in  the  extreme  north-west  comer  of 
Transylvania,  on  the  slope  of  the  Carpathians  towards  the  plains 
of  Hungary.  The  main  line  of  route  led  thither  from  Sarmizege- 
thusa  (Yarhely)  through  Apulum  (Karlsburg),  Potaissa  (Thorda) 
and  Napoca  (Klausenburg),  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as  satis- 
factorily determined.  Another  line  of  road  led  from  the  Danube 
up  the  valley  of  the  Aluta,  and  across  the  pass  of  the  Yulkan,  into 
Transylvania,  where  it  joined  the  preceding  route  at  Apulum. 
The  occurrence  of  a  place  called  Gastra  Trajana  on  this  line  of  road 
(Tab.  Pent.)  renders  it  probable  that  this  was  the  line  of  advance 
followed  bj  Trajan  during  his  second  campaign ;  and  a  milestone 
bearing  his  name  found  near  Thorda  shows  that  the  Boman  arms 
were  carried  in  his  reign  into  the  very  heart  of  Transylvania.  But 
it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Apulum,  Napoca  and  Porolissns 
were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Boman  colonies. 

The  inscriptions  found  in  Dacia  are  fully  collected,  and  their 
bearings  on  the  geography  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  the  provinoe,  ably  discussed  by  Mommsen  in  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  Latinamm,  vol.  iii.  part  1 ;  a  work  in  which  he  has 
made  use  of  all  the  materials  collected  by  local  authorities,  and 
which  may  be  considered  as  altogether  superseding  those  of  earlier 
writers  on  the  same  subject. 

Ptolemy  describes  Dacia  as  bounded  by  the  Tibiscus  (Theiss) 
on  the  west,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  Hierasus  on  the  east ;  a 
name  not  found  in  any  other  author,  but  which  may  probably  be 
identified  with  the  Sereth,  a  considerable  river,  that  flows  into  the 
Danube  a  short  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Pruth.  It 
is  singular  that  the  name  of  the  latter  river,  though  known  to 
Herodotus,  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy.  The  strip  of  country  west  of 
the  Theiss,  intercepted  between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  was  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  still  occupied  by  an  independent  tribe  of  Sar- 
matian  origin,  whom  he  terms  the  Jazyges  Metanastad  (iii.  7), 
evidently  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  important 
people  of  the  same  name,  who  were  still  found  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the  Eoxolani.  But  the  period  of 
their  emigration,  and  the  occasion  of  their  establishment  in  this 
region  are  wholly  unknown. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  ethnography  of  Europe 
that  while  Dacia  was  one  of  the  latest  provinces  added  to  the 
Roman  Empire  and  one  of  the  earliest  given  up  (having  been 
finally  abandoned  by  Aurelian  in  a.d.  270),  the  inhabitants  should 
have  retained  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  and  continued  to 
speak  a  Latin  dialect  down  to  our  own  times.  Nor  is  this  confined 
to  Transylvania  and  the  regions  which  we  know  to  have  been 
really  occupied  as  a  Boman  province,  but  extends  over  the  whole 
of  Wallachia,  as  well  as  Moldavia,  which  (so  far  as  we  know)  was 
never  occupied  by  the  Bomans  at  all. 


NOTE  B,  p.  510. 

TRAVELS  OP  HADRIAN. 


The  coins  relating  to  the  travels  of  Hadrian  may  be  divided 
into  three  classeis.  1.  Those  commemorating  his  arrival  in  each 
province  or  city,  which  are  inscribed  with  "Advkntui  Aug." 
followed  by  that  name.  These  exist  for  Africa,  Alexandria,  Arabia, 
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Asia,  Bithynia,  Britannia,  Cilicia,  Gallia,  Hispania,  Italia,  Jndsoa, 
Macedonia,  Manretania,  Moeeia,  Norioum,  Parthia,  Phrygia,  Sicilia 
and  Thraoia.  2.  Those  which  celebrate  his  munificent  care  in 
restoring  and  improTing  the  administration  of  each  province,  by 
giving  him  the  title  of  its  ''  restorer,"  as  ''  Bestitutori  Achaue,"  Sec 
These  are  fonnd  for  Achaia,  Africa,  Arabia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Gallia, 
Hispania,  Italia,  Libya,  Macedonia,  Nicomedia,  Phrygia,  and 
Sicilia ;  while  another  of  the  same  series  proudly  designates  him 
as  *'  BssnTUTOB  Orbis  Terrabum."  3.  Those  which  represent  the 
emperor  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  army,  with  in  each  case  the 
corresponding  designation  of  the  troops  to  which  it  refers.  Thns 
.we  find  **  Exercitus  Britannicus,  Gappadocicus,  Dacicus,  Germani- 
cus,  Hispanicus,  Mauretanicus,  Moesiacus,  Noricus,  Hnticns,  and 
Syiiacus."  The  first  and  third  class  obviously  attest  the  actual 
presence  of  the  emperor  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  refer;  and 
the  same  may  be  ftdrly  assumed  of  the  second  class  also.  The  coins 
with  Adventui  Aug.  Parthije  could  only  be  meant  to  commemorate 
the  emperor's  visit  to  the  Parthian  king.  It  was  an  obvious  stretch 
of  flattery  to  apply  the  same  expression  to  this  as  to  the  other 
provinces.  A  fourth  class,  in  which  only  the  name  of  the  province 
is  found  (as  JEgyptos,  Africa,  Mauretania,  &c.),  with  a  symbolical 
figure  representing  it,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  any 
direct  reference  to  the  visit  of  the  emperor;  as  similar  coins  of 
Britannia,  Gappadocia,  Mauretania,  &c.,  were  struck  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  never  travelled  at  all. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  coins,  like  the  greater  part  of  those 
of  Hadrian,  omit  to  mark  the  year  of  the  Tribunitian  power,  which 
would  have  enabled  us  to  assign  each  to  its  proper  year.  (See 
Eokhel,  Docirina  Nummorum  Feterum,  vol.  vi  pp.  486-501 ;  Gohen, 
MSdaiUeB  In^pMale$y  tom.  ii.  pp.  172-180,  &o,;  Gregorovius,  Oesch, 
de$  Kaisen  Hadrian^  pp.  25-44.  The  little  work  of  Greppo, 
M^mmre  aur  lea  Vay<ige8  de  TEmpereur  Hadrien^  Paris,  1842,  contains 
no  additional  information.) 
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§  1.  To  the  period  that  we  have  just  been  considering — that 
from  Pliny  to  Ptolemy — belongs  a  work,  unfortunately  now 
lost  to  us,  but  which  must  unquestionably  have  formed  an 
important  contribution  to  the  progress  of  geography.  The 
treatise  of  Mabinus  of  Ttbe  is  known  to  us,  like  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  only  at  second  hand ;  but  unlike  the  eminent 
writer  just  mentioned,  the  very  name  of  the  Tyrian  geographer 
would  have  been  unknown  to  us  had  it  not  been  for  the 
criticisms  and  references  of  his  successor  Ptolemy.  The  exact 
period  at  which  he  flourished  is  therefore  unknown :  we  can 
only  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  speaks  of  him 
as  "the  latest  writer  ofhU  time^^^  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  collection  of  geographical  facts,  that  he  was  very  nearly  con- 
temporary with  the  geographer  of  Alexandria,  and  the  same 
conclusion  may  also  be  derived  from  the  very  considerable 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge  which  he  displays, 
as  compared  with  Pliny  and  other  writers  of  the  preceding 
age.  Such  an  extended  acquaintance  with  distant  lands, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Boman  Empire,  could  hardly  arise 
from  anything  but  the  wider  commercial  relations,  which  had 
naturally  grown  up  during  the  long  period  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  marked  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  Ptolemy  him- 
self must  have  composed  his  great  geographical  work  before 


* 

1  ttrroTos  r&y  koS*  ^fuis,  Ptol.  1.  6, 
1.  The  force  of  this  expression 
aeems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  those 
modem  writers  who  plaoe  Marinus  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  centnry,  or 
nearly  half  a  century  before  Ptolemy. 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin  even  assigns 


him  to  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
first  century  (Le  Nord  de  VAfritpLe 
dane  TAntiquiU,  p.  214) ;  a  conclusion 
which  appears  to  me  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  statement  of  Ptolemy,  and  I 
know  of  no  other  authority. 
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the  end  of  that  period,  and  that  of  Marinns  must  apparently 
haTe  been  published  not  yery  long  before.  We  are  told 
indeed,  and  the  circumstance  serves  to  show  the  diligence 
and  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  his  task,  that  he 
published  three  successive  editions  of  his  geographical  treatise, 
the  last  of  which  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  somewhat 
incomplete  state.'  But  it  is  to  this  last  that  Ptolemy  espe- 
cially refers,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  faults  that 
he  points  out,  both  in  its  general  plan  and  in  particular 
details,  he  admits  that  he  took  for  the  general  basis  of  his 
own  work.' 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  in 
the  absence  of  the  original  treatise  of  Marinus,  to  determine 
either  the  precise  degree  of  merit  to  which  he  is  entitled  for 
the  advances  that  he  made  in  geographical  science,  or  the  full 
extent  of  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy  owed  to  the  work  of 
his  immediate  precursor.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  pointing  out  those  instances  in  which  we  are  distinctly 
informed  that  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  displayed  by 
Ptolemy  was  directly  derived  from  the  work  of  Marinus,  and 
indicating  still  more  briefly  the  general  outline,  as  well  as  the 
leading  errors  and  defects  of  his  geographical  system.  Some 
of  the  latter,  as  we  shall  see,  were  adopted  by  the  Alexandrian 
geographer,  and  through  his  means  perpetuated  down  to 
modem  times. 

§  2.  It  is  clear  that  Marinus  did  not  attempt  to  present  his 
readers  with  a  complete  body  of  descriptive  geography,  such 
as  was  furnished  by  the  comprehensive  work  of  Strabo.  His 
object,  like  that  of  Eratosthenes  at  an  earlier  period,  was 
simply  to  correct  and  reform  the  map  of  the  world,^  so  as  to 


*  This  is  clearly  implied  in  Ptolemy's 
Bfatemcnt  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  map  to  accompany  thia 
last  edition  (8i&  rh  /x^  ^Bdtrai  «cot&  rV 
TffXcvra/ay  Moauft  its  a6T6s  ^triy  wlmuca 
Koraypd^,  Ptol.  i.  17,  §  1).  But  I 
cannot  nnderatatid  how  Letronne  and 
\^'ildbcrg  can  come  to  the  conclusion 


that  the  preceding  editions  also  were 
unaccompanied  by  maps.  Thecontmy 
inference  eeems  to  be  the  natural  mean* 
ing  of  Ptolemy's  words. 

«  i.  6. 

*  9iop$&<rm  T^  Tctrypo^^  wipoitu. 
See  Chapter  XYI.  p.  619.  It  would 
even  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
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adapt  it  both  to  the  increased  knowledge  of  distant  countries, 
and  to  the  improved  state  of  mathematical  science,  which  were 
possessed  in  his  day.  But  as  he  seems  to  have  been  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  latter  still 
remained,  and  of  the  Tery  deficient  data  that  existed  for  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  mathematical  geography,  he  devoted 
himself  more  especially  to  the  collection  of  all  existing  mate- 
rials, such  as  were  furnished  him  by  the  statements  of  earlier 
authors  combined  with,  and  corrected  by,  the  itineraries  and 
information  which  he  was  able  to  collect  from  merchants  and 
other  travellers  in  his  own  day.*^  The  diligence  with  which  he 
brought  together  all  these  ayailable  materials,  as  well  as  the 
critical  sagacity  which  he  displayed  in  their  application,  and 
the  candour  with  which  he  corrected  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
work  what  he  himself  considered  as  errors  in  the  previous 
editions,  are  extolled  in  the  highest  terms  by  Ptolemy,  who 
eyen  states  that  if  it  were  not  for  certain  errors  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  as  well  as  for  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  latest 
edition  of  his  work,  he  should  have  himself  adopted  it  without 
further  investigation  as  the  basis  of  his  own  labours.®  As  it 
is,  we  may  probably  infer  that,  in  almost  all  cases  where  we 
have  no  indication  to  the  contrary,  the  materials  from  which  the 
Alexandrian  geographer  drew  his  conclusions  were  furnished 
to  him  by  his  Tyrian  predecessor. 

§  3.  The  leading  points  on  which  Ptolemy  felt  himself 
called  upon — and  undoubtedly  with  justice — ^to  depart  from 
the  conclusions  of  Marinus,  affected  the  determination  of  those 
cardinal  conditions  in  constructing  a  map  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  notions  of  geography, — the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world.  We  have  seen  that  on  this 
subject  the  views  of  Eratosthenes  had  been  adopted  with  little 
alteration  by  subsequent  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Strabo,  and  though  Artemidorus  and  others  had  given  measure- 


Ptolemy  lefoTB  to  the  work  of  his  pre- 
deoesBor  (i.  6,  §  I),  as  if  the  very  title 
of  his  work  indicated  this  as  its  object ; 


but  it  was,  at  all  events,  the  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  whole. 
*  Ptol.  i.  6,  §  1.  •  Ibid.  §  2. 
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ments  differing  more  or  less  from  those  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
discrepancy  was  not  such  as  to  giye  rise  to  any  material  alter- 
ation in  the  general  outline  tiins  established.  Bat  in  the 
interval  between  the  time  of  Strabo  and  that  of  Marinns  dis- 
coyeries  had  been  made  which  necessitated  a  great  change  in 
the  existing  maps,  and  opened^  the  eyes  of  geographers  to  a 
yast  extension  of  the  two  great  continents  of  AMca  and  Asia, 
towards  the  south  and  east,  far  exceeding  what  had  previously 
been  suspected.  Marinus  was,  as  fur  as  we  know,  the  first  to 
embody  the  information  thus  obtained  in  his  geographical 
work,  and  apply  it  to  the  correction  of  the  maps  previously 
received.  But  in  doing  so  he  was  unfortunately  misled,  either 
by  the  natural  disposition  to  exaggerate  new  discoveries,  or  by 
a  misconception  of  the  authorities  on  which  he  relied,  to  give 
such  an  enormous  and  undue  extension  to  the  geographical 
results  which  he  deduced  from  them,  as  to  convert  these  real 
additions  to  existing  knowledge  into  gross  exaggerations,  and 
distort  the  newly  constructed  map  of  the  world  with  errors  as 
great  as  those  of  his  predecessors,  though  of  a  directly  opposite 
character. 

§  4.  The  first  of  these  great  alterations — that  affecting  the 
breadth  of  the  inhabited  world — was  based  mainly  upon  the 
result  of  two  expeditions  made  by  Boman  generals  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except  from  the 
notice  of  them  by  Marinus  on  this  occasion,  but  concerning 
which  he  appears  to  have  obtained  some  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, or  what  he  himself  regarded  as  such. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Boman  arms  had  been  carried  during 
the  roign  of  Augustus  (b.g.  19)  as  far  as  the  land  of  the 
Garamantes,  the  modem  Fezzan;^  and  though  the  Boman 
Emperors  never  attempted  to  establish  their  dominion  over 
the  country,  they  appear  to  have  permanently  maintained 
friendly  rolations  with  its  rulers,  which  enabled  their  officers 
to  make  use  of  the  oasis  of  the  Garamantes  as  their  point  of 


'  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  184. 
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departure  from  which  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior. 
Setting  out  from  thence,  a  general  named  Septimius  Flaccus, 
who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa, 
<<  arrived  at  the  land  of  the  Ethiopians  after  a  march  of 
three  months  towards  the  south.*'  Another  commander, 
named  Julius  Matemus,  apparently  at  a  later  date,  setting 
out  from  Leptis  Magna,  proceeded  from  thence  to  Garama, 
where  he  united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  King  of  the  Gara- 
mantes,  who  was  himself  undertaking  a  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Ethiopians,  and  their  combined  armies,  ^^  after 
marching  for  four  months  towards  the  south,  arrived  at  a 
country  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  called  Agisymba,  in  which 
rhinoceroses  abounded/*® 

§  5.  This  very  scanty  notice  contains  all  the  information 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  regard  to  the  expeditions  in 
question,  which  would  have  been  such  important  and  interest- 
ing additions  to  the  history  of  African  exploration,  had  we 
possessed  any  details  concerning  them,  or  any  means  of  verify- 
ing or  correcting  their  results.*  In  the  absence  of  all  such 
assistance,  we  must  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Roman  commandeis 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Great  Desert,  and  arrived  at  the 
land  of  the  Ethiopians,  as  they  termed  the  country  beyond 
it — ^now  known  as  Soudan  or  Negroland.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  particular  point  reached,  or  the  district 
designated  as  Agisymba.^     Had  they  pursued  a  course  due 


*  PtoL  i.  8,  §  5.  The  conolnding 
phiaae  in  the  original,  tv9a  ol  hurnKT- 
pvT€s  avydpxorrauj  18  yery  singular,  us 
if  the  rhinoceroees  luied  to  oongregate 
at  some  appointed  place,  like  the  in- 
habitants or  a  giyen  district  in  the 
agora  of  their  chief  town. 

'  We  are  unfortunately  also  left 
whoUy  in  the  dark  as  to  the  date  of 
these  remarkable  expeditions.  BL 
YiTien  de  St  Martin  is  compeUed  bj 
the  date  that  he  assigns  to  the  work  of 
Marinus  to  refer  them  to  the  first  cen- 
tury after  Christ;  but  it  is  far  more 


probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  first 
half  of  the  succeeding  century,  during 
which  (as  we  have  seen)  many  causes 
oombined  to  give  a  fteik  stimulus  to 
geographical  inquiry.  Tbey  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Pliny,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  that  writer  would  have 
left  them  unnoticed. 

'  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
yague  and  uncertain  manner  in  which 
Ptolemy  himself  employs  the  term.  In 
the  first  passage,  where  he  is  citing 
the  account  given  by  Marinus,  pro- 
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south  from  Fezzan,  this  would  have  brought  them  to  the  Lake 
Tchad,  and  the  region  now  fonning  the  kingdom  of  Bomou. 
But  so  remarkable  a  natural  feature  as  this  great  lake  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  noticed:  and  the  absence  of  all 
mention  either  of  a  lake  or  great  river  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  part  of  Soudan  which  they  reached  must  have  been 
intermediate  between  the  Lake  Tchad  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Niger  (Quorra  or  Joliba)  on  the  other.' 

Nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in  the  time  assigned  for 
the  duration  of  the  march.  Caravans  at  the  present  day  take 
more  than  two  months  on  the  journey  from  Mourzuk  to  the 
Lake  Tchad,^  and  an  army  would  necessarily  occupy  a  still 
longer  time.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  understand  how  any 
considerable  force  could  have  been  supplied  with  water  upon 
such  a  march,  but  Marinus  himself  pointed  out  that  they  were 
often  obliged  to  take  long  and  forced  marches  in  order  to 
reach  places  where  there  were  wells.^  Such  exertions  however 
in  the  case  of  a  long  continued  march  invariably  require 
corresponding  periods  of  repose ;  and  the  day's  marches  of  a 
caravan  are  frequently  very  short.  It  seems  incredible  that 
any  geographer  accustomed  to  compute  distances  from  itine- 
raries should  have  allowed  himself  to  regard  these  three  or 
four  months  as  if  they  had  been  all  days  of  continuous  march- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  Yet  this  is  what  Marinus  appears  to  have 
done,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Agisymba  was 
situated  not  less  than  24,680  stadia,  or  2468  geographical  miles 
south  of  the  ejiuUor  !  This  result  was  indeed  so  startling  that 
he  felt  himself  compelled  to  diminish  the  distance  by  rather 
more  than  one'Juilf{l) — a  sufficiently  bold  proceeding — and 
thus  to  reduce  it  to  12,000  stadia — a  conclusion  which  would 


bablT  in  hia  very  words,  he  calls  Agi- 
epsm  a  district  or  territory  of  the 
Ethiopians  (jk/pUtviku  tts  r V  *AyievtAfia 
X^fNV  '''fl^r  Ai0i6fwmw,  L  8,  §  5).  But  he 
elsewhere  (It.  9,  §  5)  spec^  of  it  as  an 
eztensiTe  oonntry,  stretching  far  alone 
the  borders  of  the  nnknown  land,  and 
seems  to  employ  the  term  as  oo-exton- 


siTe  with  Southern  Ethiopia. 

'  Ptolemy  himself  remarks  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  aasume  their  line 
of  msroh  to  have  been  always  due  wuthy 
and  gives  this  as  a  reason  ror  curtailing 
its  extension  in  latitude* 

*  See  Note  A,  p.  687. 

*  PtoL  L  10,  §  2. 
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place  Agisymba  nearly  on  the  southern  tropic.*^  As  the 
northern  boundary  of  Soudan  is  really  situated  in  about 
14^^  north  latitude,  or  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  with  that 
already  well  known  to  Greek  geographers  as  passing  through 
the  Land  of  Cinnamon  and  the  territory  of  the  Sembritse,  the 
error  still  remains  one  of  astounding  magnitude,  which  in  the 
absence  of  the  original  authorities  and  of  all  details  it  is  hard 
to  understand  or  explain.  At  the  same  time,  as  Ptolemy 
justly  observes,  there  was  no  reason  for  this  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  his  original  result,  which  would  not  have  justified  the 
reducing  it  still  farther/ 

§  6.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tyrian  geographer  found,  as  he 
considered,  a  confirmation  of  this  extraordinary  conclusion  in 
another  calculation,  wholly  independent  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  fact  equally  erroneous.  According  to  this,  the  Promontory  of 
Prasum,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa — the  most  southerly  point 
of  that  continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted — ^was  distant 
not  less  than  27,800  stadia  to  the  south  of  the  equator;  a 
statement  which,  as  Ptolemy  points  out,  would  place  it  in 
dd""^  satUh  latitude,  or  as  far  to  the  south  of  the  equator  as  the 
regions  beyond  the  Palus  MsBotis  were  to  the  north  of  it.^ 
This  astonishing  conclusion  was  derived,  like  the  preceding 
one,  from  a  false  calculation  from  facts  in  themselves  not 
without  interest.  We  have  seen  in  our  examination  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  that  in  the  days  of  its  author 
the  Greek  merchants  already  navigated  the  Indian  Ocean 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  a  place  called  Bhapta, 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  voyages  continued  to  be  made 
more  and  more  frequently.  One  of  these  navigators,  named 
Diogenes,  after  having  passed  Cape  Aromata  (Guardafui),  was 
carried  away  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  and  driven  along  the 
coast  of  the  Troglodytes  for  twenty-five  days,  until  he  reached 
'*  the  lakes  from  which  the  Nile  flows,"  which  were  but  little 
to  the  north  of  the  promontory  of  Rhapta.®    Again,  another 


»  Ptol.  i  8,  §  3, 

•  Ibid.  9.  §  6. 


'  Ibid.  8,  §  2. 


•  Ptol.  i.  9,  §  1.    The    mention   of 
*'  tho  Likes  from  which  the  Nile  dowa  " 
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nayigator,  named  Theophilus,  on  his  return  from  Bhapta  was 
carried  away  in  like  manner  by  a  south  wind,  and  reached 
Gape  Aromata  in  twenty  days.*  These  Toyages  appear  to 
haTe  been  selected  by  Marinus  on  account  of  their  continuous 
character ;  in  the  second  case,  it  appears  that  it  was  estimated 
by  Theophilus  himself  that  he  made  out  1000  stadia  in  each 
day  and  night's  yoyage,  and  hence  Marinus  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  distance  of  Bhapta  from  Cape  Aromata 
was  not  less  than  20,000  stadia.  The  promontory  of  Prasum 
he  placed  ^^many  days'  voyage"  to  the  south  of  Bhapta, 
though  a  certain  Dioscorus  (otherwise  unknown)  was  cited  as 
stating  that  the  distance  was  only  5000  stadia.^ 

There  is  here  some  confusion  or  error  which  we  are  unable 
to  explain,  as  the  distances  here  given  would  not  carry  the 
position  of  Prasum  near  so  far  south  as  the  original  statement 
given  by  Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  as  it  appears 
that  Marinus  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  curtail  this  dis- 
tance also,  as  he  had  done  that  of  Agisymba,  and  to  just 
about  the  same  extent,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  upon  the  same 
parallel,  or  24  degrees  south  of  the  equator.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  in  both  cases  entirely  arbitrary,  and  is  justly 
censured  by  Ptolemy  as  such,  though  he  himself  has  recourse 
to  much  the  same  expedient.  In  point  of  fact,  the  error  in 
this  case  (though  very  great)  was  much  less  than  in  regard  to 
Agisymba,  the  position  of  Bhapta,  which  (as  we  have  seen),^ 
must  have  been  situated  on  the  coast  somewhere  opposite  to 
Zanzibar,  being  really  about  6^  south  of  the  equator,  and 
therefore  not  less  than  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  south  of  the 
frontier  of  Soudan,  or  the  supposed  position  of  Agisymba. 
That  of  the  promontory  of  Prasum,  which  is  here  mentioned 
for  the  first  time,  but  continued  to  be  regarded  by  Ptolemy 
and  his  successors  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  known  world, 
is  very  obscurely  indicated.    It  is  identified  by  D'Anville  and 


in  this  paaeage,  in  connection  with  the 
Toyage  along  the  east  coMt,  ifl  Terr 
BtartTing  and   perplexing.     We  shall 


letnm  to  this  point  hereafter. 

•  Ptol.  i.  9,  §  1.       >  Ibid.  §§  3,  4. 

*  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  454. 
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other  modem  writers  with  Cape  Delgado,  an  important  head- 
land about  5  degrees  south  of  the  supposed  position  of  Bhapta ; 
a  suggestion  that  appears  plausible  enough,  but  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  no  more  than  a  conjecture.' 

§  7.  While  Marinus  thus  extended  the  limits  of  the  known 
world  towards  the  south,  he  acquiesced  in  the  receiyed  opinion 
as  to  its  extension  towards  the  north,  adopting  as  its  limit  in 
this  direction  the  parallel  through  the  island  of  Thule,  which  he 
conceived  as  passing  to  the  north  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
so  that  there  was  continuous  sea  in  this  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  island  which  he  designated  by  this  name, 
as  well  as  his  successor  Ptolemy,  was  in  fact  the  group  of  the 
Shetlands ;  the  position  of  which,  at  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  had  in  his  time  come  to  be  a  re- 
cognized fact  in  geography.^  But  we  have  no  information  as 
to  the  grounds  which  induced  him  to  place  this  parallel  in 
63^  north  latitude,  or,  according  to  the  system  adopted  both 
by  him  and  Ptolemy,  at  a  distance  of  31,500  stadia  from  the 
equinoctial  line.'  Combining  this  assumption  with  that  of 
the  southern  limit  of  Africa  in  24^  south  latitude,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  breadth  of  the  inhabited  world 
was  not  less  than  87  degrees  of  latitude. 

§  8.  But  if  Marinus  added  thus  largely  to  the  previously 
received  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  world,  he  extended  its 
supposed  length  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  Its  limit  to  the 
west  was  indeed  so  clearly  marked  by  nature,  that  no  con- 
siderable change  was  here  possible.  Marinus  had  however  the 
merit  of  pointing  out  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  situated  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  lay  considerably  to  the  west  of  the  meridian 


*  The  arguments  brought  by  BIr. 
Gooley  agaiubt  this  identification 
(Oaudiiu  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  p.  88) 
do  not  appear  to  me  at  eU  conclufiive : 
but  there  is  no  proof  either  way.  In 
any  case'  it  was  placed  much  too  far 
south  of  Rhapta. 

*  We  have  seen  that  Thule  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Men  by  the  fleet  of 


Agricola  during  its  voyage  round  the 
north  coast  of  Britiiin  (Chapter  XXVI. 
p.  492).  What  thev  did  see  could 
obviously  ot\j  be  the  Shetlands:  it 
remained  for  the  geographers  to  assign 
it  a  position  in  accordance  with  their 
system. 
»  Ptol.  i.  7,  §  1. 
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passing  through  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Spain,  which  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the 
world,  and  that  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  longitude  must  be 
added  on  this  account  to  the  calculation  of  its  total  length.* 
Hence  he  appears  throughout  his  work  to  have  reckoned  his 
longitudes,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  Ptolemy  after 
him,  from  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 
Nor  did  he  introduce  any  material  change  in  estimating  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  We  have  seen  that  this  was 
calculated  by  Eratosthenes  at  26,500  stadia,^  a  result  exceed- 
ing the  truth  by  rather  more  than  one-fifth.  Marinus  (who  is 
followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  by  Ptolemy)  appears  to  have 
reckoned  only  24,800  stadia  along  the  parallel  of  36%  or,  as  it 
was  commonly  caUed  by  Greek  geographers,  the  parallel  of 
Bhodes — from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  to  Issus.  But  from 
the  erroneous  principle  of  graduation  which  he  had  adopted, 
he  considered  this  distance  as  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
62  degrees  of  longitude,  instead  of  about  51^  degrees,  which 
it  really  represents,®  and  thus  added  an  error  of  more  than 
10  degrees  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  appeared 
on  his  map.  Proceeding  from  thence  eastwards,  he  prolonged 
this  parallel,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  done  by 
Eratosthenes  and  Artomidorus  before  him,  across  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  to  Ecbatana  and  the  Caspian  Grates;  thence  to 
Hecatompylos  in  Parthia,  and  through  Hyrcania,  Aria  and 
Margiana  to  Bactra.  But  with  regard  to  the  distances  on  this 
line  of  route,  as  well  as  its  prolongation  still  farther  eastward, 
he  possessed  materials,  which  he  considered  as  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  accessible  to  preceding  geographers.* 


•  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  11.  Of  oourse  the 
addition  thus  made  was  in  reality 
wholly  inadequate:  the  ineridian  of 
Feno,  the  webtemmost  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  being  nearly  9  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude farther  west  than  the  Sacred 
Promontory.  But  it  was  a  stop  in  the 
right  dirtction. 

'  See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  634. 


'  Ptol.  2.  e.  For  the  examination  of 
the  details  on  which  this  conclusion  is 
founded  see  the  next  chapter. 

'  It  is  a  fortunate  accident— for  when 
we  consider  the  number  of  uncertain 
dala  upon  which  it  is  based,  we  can 
hanlly  call  it  anything  else — ^that  the 
position  of  Bactra,  the  last  really  known 
point  along  this  fundamental  parallel. 
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§  9.  We  have  already  seen  how  considerable  a  trade  had 
been  established  by  the  Eomans  under  the  Empire,  with  the 
silk-producing  countries  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  Land  of  the 
Seres,  as  they  termed  it.  This  trade  was  evidently  carried  on 
by  two  principal  caravan  routes :  the  one  leading  directly  from 
China  itself  through  the  whole  extent  of  Chinese  Tartary  to 
the  great  range  of  the  Bolor  or  Pamir,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Bactria;  the  other  crossing  the  Himalayas  into  India  and 
descending  to  Palibothra  and  the  Indian  ports,  from  whence 
it  was  again  transmitted  to  the  Greek  and-  Boman  merchants. 
The  existence  of  this  second  channel  of  communication  is 
clearly  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus,^  and  was 
evidently  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  his  day.  But  it  is 
probable  that  already  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  trade  in 
silk  was  carried  on,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  the  overland 
route  through  Central  Asia :  and  the  extension  of  the  Chinese 
dominions  to  the  chain  of  the  Bolor  ^  must  have  contributed 
greatly  to  facilitate  and  promote  it.  The  first  distinct  notice 
of  it  that  we  find,  is  that  of  Marinus,  but  this  refers  to  the  trade 
as  one  already  well  known  and  established.  Among  the 
merchants  who  carried  it  on  was  one  named  Maes,  of  Mace- 
donian origin,  but  who  was  also  known  by  the  Boman  name  of 
Titianus,  who  compiled  an  itinerary  of  the  route  followed  in 
his  day  by  traders,  &om  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the 
city  of  Sera,  which  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Seres.^ 
But  this  itinerary,  though  adopted  by  Marinus  as  his  chief 
authority  for  the  route  in  question,  and  consequently  for  the 
position  of  Sera,  was  not  the  result  (as  he  tells  us  himself) 
of  the  personal  observations  of  Maes,  but  of  the  statements  he 
collected  from  the  travelling  agents  that  he  employed ;  ^  and 


WB8  80  very  nearly  the  truth.  The  city 
of  Balkh  is  actuAlly  situated  in  86°  40' 
N.  lat  or  less  than  15'  north  of  the 
true  latitude  of  Bhodes.  The  oorrect- 
nesa  of  such  an  important  point  in  the 
very  heart  of  Asia  was  a  material  ad- 
vantage towards  the  geographical  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  continent. 

VOL.  II.  2  M 


»  See  Chapter  XXV.  p.  476. 

*  See  Colonel  Yule's  Cathay  and  the 
Way  thitherf  vol.  i.  p.  liv. 

»  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  7. 

*  Mil)  ydp  ^cl  ram  .  .  .  cvyy^A^cur' 
Bair^iv  iufOfUrfminy,  ov8'  abrhy  ^ircX^^rro, 
9uartfv^dfAtyov  8/  rufos  wphs  rohs  Svpos, 
l.c. 
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it  iaaj  well  be  doubted  whether  any  of  these  had  themselYes 
penetrated  as  far  as  Sera. 

§  10.  Yet  some  portion  of  the  information  thns  collected  is 
curious  and  interesting.  The  route  in  question  lay  through 
comparatively  well  known  regions  as  far  as  Bactria ;  though 
both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  adopt  the  measures  thus  furnished 
which  were  given  in  schoeni  or  parasangs — as  if  they  were  of 
more  authority  than  any  others  they  possessed.^  But  from 
Bactria  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Seres,  the  line  of  route  was  one 
wholly  unknown  to  former  geographers,  and  which  was  very 
imperfectly  known  even  in  modem  times  down  to  our  own 
day.  The  course  taken  appears  to  have  been — so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  account  as  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  which 
unfortunately  is  far  from  clear — at  first  to  the  north-east  as 
far  as  the  western  foot  of  the  moimtain  country  of  the  Comedi 
(the  Bolor?),  then  across  or  through  this  mountain  country 
till  they  came  to  a  deep  valley  or  ravine,  *' ascending  which 
one  came  to  a  place  called  the  Stone  Tower,  from  whence  the 
moimtains  trended  away  towards  the  east,  till  they  joined 
the  chain  of  the  Imaus,  which  extends  upwards  towards  the 
north  £rom  Palibothra."  *  Imperfect  as  is  this  accoimt,  it 
certainly  seems  to  point  to  a  route  lying  across  the  great 
chain  or  rather  watershed  of  the  Pamir,  and  the  Stone  Tower 
was  doubtless  erected  for  the  purpose  at  once  of  marking  and 
protecting  the  passage.  But  the  indications  are  too  vague  to 
admit  of  any  more  precise  determination,  and  the  distances, 
which  were  given  by  the  author  in  tchoeniy  have  unfortimately 
not  been  preserved  to  us.^ 

But  firom  this  point  a  complete  change  takes  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  infonnation  on  which  Marinus  relied.    Thus  far, 

•  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  4.  I  Darwai  and  Boahan ;   both  of  them 

*  Id.  i.  12,  §  9.  I  on  the  upper  conne  of  the  Oms.    It 
'  Beoent  expIorationB  have,  however,      woald  therefore  appear  that  the  route 

done  muoh  to  improve  our  aocjuaintance  in  this  part  aseended  tiie  vaUey  of  that 
with  the  regionB  in  question ;  and,  ,  river  (see  Proceedingt  of  Gtoqraphical 
according  to  Colonel  Yule  the  position  j  Society  for  1877,  p.  137).  But  its  nearer 


of  the  domedi  can  be  definitely  fixed  I  identification  mav  safely  be  pronoonoed 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Ghinese  an-  I  hopeless,  from  the  utter  vagueness  of 
thoritiea  in  the  districts  now  known  as  '  the  dcOa  fcvnished  us  by  Ptolemy. 
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an  itinerary  had  been  given  which  stated  the  distances  in 
sehoeni  from  one  principal  point  to  another,  the  last  of  these, 
a  distance  of  50  ichoeni  (1500  stadia),  being  reckoned  to  the 
Stone  Tower,  apparently  from  the  beginning  of  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain  range."  The  vagueness  of  this  mode  of 
computation  and  the  erroneous  results  that  would  follow  from 
regarding  them  as  in  all  cases  equal  to  30  stadia,  have  already 
been  pointed  out,*  but  still  they  afforded  some  kind  of 
approximation  to  the  truth,  and  Ptolemy  justly  regards  them 
as  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  construction  of  a  map,  after  being 
subjected  to  certain  corrections.  But  with  regard  to  the 
remainder  of  the  route  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera,  all  that 
Maes  had  been  able  to  collect  was  that  it  was  ^^a  seven 
months'  journey"  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  he  furnished  no  details  of  any  kind  con- 
cerning it.^  The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  his  own 
agents  had  not  themselves  performed  the  journey,  but  had 
received  the  silk  at  the  Chinese  frontier  from  traders  of  the 
country,  who  would  naturally  give  vague  and  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  distance  from  which  their  goods  were  brought. 
Tet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Marinus  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  the  very  same  error  in  regard  to  this  distance  as  he  had 
done  with  respect  to  the  interior  of  Africa — that  of  accepting 
the  seven  months  as  if  it  had  been  a  definite  statement  of  the 
number  of  days  actually  employed  in  travelling,  and  comput- 
ing from  thence  the  distance  traversed  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
stadia  per  day.  He  thus  arrived  at  the  enormous  result  that 
the  distance  from  the  Stone  Tower  to  the  city  of  Sera  was  not 
less  than  36,200  stadia,  or  3620  geographical  miles ;  ^  and  in 


•  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  8. 

*  See  Chapter  VIII.  p.  300,  and  Chap. 
X .  Note  B,  p.  S60.  Mannus,  like  Isidore 
of  Charax,eTidexitly  employed  the  name 
of  Bchani  as  equivalent  to  parusangB. 

>  Ptol.  i.  11,  §  8.  This  is  justly 
referred  to  by  Ptolemy  himself  as  a 
proof  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  dis- 
tance assigned  {ivravBa  9ik  md  rh  iiniUky 


*  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  1.  From  the  expres- 
sion of  Ptolemy — r^  tcXtfici  rwv  iK  rris 
frrofiifyov  oToSuur/iov  cwayofUpuv  irra- 
MwK — it  seems  certain  that  this  was 
actually  the  mode  of  computation  em- 
ployed by  Marinus,  preposterous  as  it 
may  appear. 

2  M  2 
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laying  this  down  on  his  map  he  appears  to  have  assumed  that 
Jthe  direction  was  due  east,  so  that  Sera  lay  (according  to  his 
computation  of  500  stadia  to  a  degree)  more  than  ninety 
degrees  of  longitude  (!)  east  of  the  Stone  Tower.^  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  also — upon  what  grounds  we  know  not,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  what  foundation  he  had  for  the  state- 
ment— ^that  the  Stone  Tower  was  situated  in  the  same  latitude 
mth  Byzantium  (which  according  to  his  system  he  placed 
more  than  seven  degrees  north  of  the  parallel  of  Bhodes), 
while  Sera  was  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  with  the  Holies- 
pont»  about  two  degrees  farther  south/ 

§  11.  But  while  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  by  Marinus 
was  vastly  in  excess  of  the  truth,  and  the  attempt  to  assign 
a  definite  position  in  latitude  and  longitude  to  a  city  con- 
cerning which  he  possessed  such  vague  information  as  Sera 
was  utterly  futile,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was  the  first 
among  ancient  geographers  to  recognize  the  fact  of  the  vast 
extension  of  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  east  of  the  Bolor 
range  and  the  confines  of  Bactria,  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
still  formed  the  limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  direc- 
tion.^ It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  case  also  he  found  a 
confirmation  of  this  important  addition  to  the  geography  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  corresponding  extension  which  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Indian  Ocean  enabled  and  (in  his  opinion) 
authorised  hm  to  give  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  and  the 
regions  which  were  included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  general 
name  of  India. 

We  here  again  find  him  pursuing  very  much  the  same 
course,  and  falling  into  the  same  errors,  as  in  regard  to  his 


*  Ibid.  Ptolemy,  who  reduces  thia 
to  one  half,  reckons  it  45^°;  so  that 
Marinas  most  have  made  it  equal  to 
901°.  He,  therefore,  evidently  reckoned 
a  degree  of  longitude  in  this  paraUel 
of  latitude  as  equivalent  to  400  stadia 
or  40  G.  miles. 

*  Ibid.  Ptolemy  justly  points  out 
that  tliis  difference  of  latitude  in  itself 


renders  it  clear  that  the  course  was 
not  on  a  direct  paraUel;  and  that 
allowance  must  be  made  for  this.  But 
the  error  resulting  from  this  cause 
would  be  utterly  insignificant,  when 
applied  to  distances  such  as  those  sup- 
posed by  Marinns. 
•  See  Chapter  XXU.  p.  285. 
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parallel  drawn  through  the  centre  of  Aeda.  In  both  cases  he 
really  possessed  information,  though  of  a  very  vague  descrip- 
tion, representing  the  real  fact  of  a  great  extension  of  conti- 
nental Asia  towards  the  east,  beyond  what  was  known,  or  even 
suspected,  by  earlier  geographers.  But  the  vagueness  of  this 
information,  and  the  utter  want  of  any  trustworthy  means  of 
correcting  it,  led  him  to  commit  errors  of  the  grossest  descrip- 
tion in  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  construction  of  his 
supposed  map  of  the  world.  These  errors  were  the  more 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  because 
their  very  peculiar  configuration  rendered  it  impossible  to 
apply  to  them  the  names  and  distances,  which  were  all  that 
was  furnished  by  merchants  and  navigators,  without  under- 
standing the  real  relations  of  the  places  to  which  they 
referred.* 

§  12.  We  h$ive  already  seen,  in  the  examination  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  that  at  the  period  to  which 
that  document  is  to  be  assigned — probably  about  half  a  cen- 
tury before  Marinus — the  Greek  traders  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  and  ports  of  India  down  to  the  tract  now 
known  as  Malabar,  while  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coasts 
from  Cape  Gomorin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  was  extremely 
vague  and  indefinite,  and  beyond  that  great  river  they  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  geographical  information  at  all. 
A  great  change  had  however  taken  place  in  this  respect  before 
the  time  of  Marinus.  Not  only  did  that  author  possess  what 
he  considered  as  trustworthy  details,  as  far  as  the  southern- 
most headland  of  the  peninsida  of  India,  to  which  he  gave 


*  The  want  of  correct  bearings, 
always  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
with  the  ancient  geographers,  would 
in  this  case  be  absolutely  fatal.  If  the 
geographical  student  were  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  attempt  to  lay  down  a  map 
of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia, 
possessing  correct  distances  by  sea 
from  point  to  point,  but  with  no  indi- 
cations of  bearings  or  coniBes,  the 


result  would  probably  be  something 
curiously  different  from  the  real  con- 
formation of  the  coast 

Marinus,  however,  in  this  instance- 
did  possess,  in  a  rough  and  general 
way,  some  account  of  these  bearings : 
but  unfortunately  these  were  utt^ly 
erroneous,  or  had  been  so  eipressed  by 
his  informants  as  to  lead  to  erroneous 
conclusions. 
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the  name  of  Cape  Gory,  and  described  it  as  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  and  separating  the  Colchic  and  Argalic 
Gulfs;'  but  he  went  on  to  give  the  names,  distances,  and 
bearings,  of  a  number  of  points  extending  far  away  to  the 
eastward,  and  implying  a  great  extent  of  country  in  that 
direction,  wholly  unknown  to  previous  geographers.  Impei^ 
feet  and  erroneous  as  this  information  really  was,  it  was  not 
superseded  by  any  other  until  a  comparatively  late  period; 
and  although  his  successor  Ptolemy  was  able  to  make  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  facts  collected  by  Marinus,  and 
to  correct  his  conclusions  on  some  points  of  detail,  he  cannot 
be  considered  as  having  carried  his  real  geographical  know- 
ledge beyond  the  limits  attained  by  his  predecessor. 

Starting  from  the  Promontory  of  Cory,  which  both  he  and 
Ptolemy  regarded  as  a  well-estabUshed  point,  concerning  which 
there  was  no  dispute  (though  their  idea  of  its  position  was 
in  fact  very  erroneous),  he  stated  that  this  was  followed  by 
a  gulf,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Argaric,  having  an 
extent  of  3040  stadia,  as  far  as  a  city  called  Curula,  situated 
to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Cory.  From  thence  the  course  of 
navigation  lay  to  the  south-east,  for  a  distance  of  9450  stadia, 
as  far  as  a  place  called  Palura,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
commencement  of  the  great  Gangetic  Gulf,"  the  circumference 
of  which  he  estimated  at  19,000  stadia,  while  the  distance 
across  it  in  a  direct  line,  from  Palura  to  a  place  called  Sada 
was  13,000  stadia,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east  Again, 
from  Sada  to  the  city  of  Tamala  was  3500  stadia  towards  the 


^  It  muBt  be  brame  in  mind  that,  as 
we  have  Men  in  examining  the  Periplna, 
Gape  Cory  did  not  cotxespond  to  Gape 
Gomorin — the  real  sonthern  extremity 
of  India — ^but  was  a  headland  con- 
siderably  to  the  north-eaat  of  it,  bound- 
ing the  gulf  called  by  ancient  geo- 
graphers the  Colchic  Gulf.  But  as 
this  WAS  the  point  directly  opposite  to 
Ceylon,  and  the  nearest  to  it,  and  it 
was  always  assumed  that  that  island 
Lay  due  south  of  India,  it  was  considered 


as  a  natural  inference  that  Cape  Coxy 
was  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
peninsula. 

M.  13,  §1 5, 7.  The  leoognition  of 
the  existence  of  this  great  gulf  was  in 
itself  an  important  step  in  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  tnese  countnea, 
which  was  apparently  first  made  by 
Marinus.  The  author  of  the  Periphi$ 
had  evidently  no  distinct  notions  upon 
the  subject. 
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south-eaaty  and  from  Tamala  to  the  Gk>lden  Chersonese  1600 
stadia  more,  still  in  the  same  direction. 

Thus  £aj  we  have  no  distinct  indication  of  the  authorities 
npon  which  Marinus  relied :  but  beyond  this  point  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  other  account  than  that  of  one  Alexander — 
otherwise  unknown,  but  probably  himself  a  trader — who  gave 
no  estimates  of  distance,  but  stated  vaguely  that  from  the 
Grolden  Chersonese  the  coast  faced  the  sauih — that  is  to  say, 
ran  from  west  to  east — for  a  distance  of  twenty  days'  voyage, 
as  far  as  a  city  called  Zabee,  from  whence  the  course  lay  to 
the  eastward  of  south  for  a  voyage  of  ^^some  days"  as  fEur 
as  a  place  called  Cattigara,  apparently  an  emporium  of  some 
importance,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  object,  as  well  as 
the  limity  of  the  mercantile  voyages  in  this  direction.* 

§  13.  The  periplue  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Comorin  thus  presented  to  us  is  curious  and  interesting,  if  it 
be  only  as  proving  that  the  ancient  navigators  in  those  days 
frequented  the  coasts  beyond  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  countries  of  south-eastern  Asia 
far  beyond  what  had  been  previously  attained.  Nor  can  it  be 
reasonably  doubted  that  such  definite  statements  as  those 
given  by  Marinus  rested  upon  some  real  basis  of  fact,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  at  the  present  day  to  discover  and  interpret 
it.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  them  with  the  existing  geography 
of  these  countries,  and  identify  the  particular  localities  named, 
may  indeed  be  fairly  pronounced  to  be  hopeless.  It  is  re- 
markable that  not  one  of  the  names  here  mentioned — after 
quitting  the  Argaric  Gulf — is  to  be  found  in  the  Periplus 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  none  of  the 
names  given  in  that  document  are  to  be  found  in  this  notice  of 
Marinus.  Hence  no  assistance  can  be  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  two ;  while  the  apparent  confirmation  of  them 
by  the  re-appearance  of  the  same  names  in  Ptolemy  loses  all 
value,  when  we  consider  that  that  author  confessedly  based 


•  PtoLi.  14,§1. 
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this  portion  of  his  work  for  the  most  part  on  the  materials 
famished  by  Marinas.  It  woold  appear,  indeed,  distinctly 
that  the  later  aathor  had  no  geographical  data  (in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word)  npon  which  to  rely,  beyond  those  of  his 
predecessor,  and  in  correcting  the  constraction  of  his  map  he 
is  compelled  to  have  recoorse  to  mere  arbitrary  amendments, 
without  appealing  to  fresh  measurements  or  obserrations. 

It  must  be  admitted — ^if  we  can  trust  to  the  criticisms  of 
Ptolemy — ^that  the  use  made  by  Marinus  of  the  new  materials 
at  his  disposition  was  in  the  highest  degree  unskilful  and 
unscientific.  He  appears  to  have  taken  the  distances  furnished 
by  his  informants  and  added  them  up  together,  as  if  they  were 
all  along  the  same  parallel,  though  he  himself  had  reported 
that  the  course  was  in  some  instances  to  the  north-east,  in 
others  to  the  south-east.  By  this  means  he  necessarily  added 
materially  to  the  distance  in  longitude  between  Cape  Cory 
and  the  Golden  Chersonese,  and  carried  the  latter  far  too  much 
to  the  east,  even  according  to  the  statements  furnished  by 
himself.  But  still  more  extraordinary  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  very  imperfect  data  that  he  possessed 
concerning  the  distance  from  the  Golden  Chersonese  to  Catti- 
gara,  the  remotest  point  of  which  he  attempted  to  determine 
the  position.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  no  information 
beyond  the  general  statement  that  it  was  twenty  days'  voyage 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Zabae,  along  a  coast  facing  to  the  south, 
and  that  the  course  from  thence  to  Cattigara  was  to  the  south- 
east for  ''a  voyage  of  some  days;"  a  strangely  vague  ex- 
pression, but  which  Marinus  (if  we  may  accept  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy)  interpreted  still  more  strangely  as  meaning  a 
voyage  of  many  days*  duration,  and  actually  assumed,  wpon  this 
authorityy  that  the  distance  of  Zabae  from  Cattigara  was  greater 
than  that  from  the  Golden  Chersonese !  Such  a  mode  of 
dealing  with  his  authorities  appears  incredible,  without  some 
explanation  which  Ptolemy  has  not  furnished  us.  It  appears 
not  improbable  that  one  motive  which  induced  Marinus  to  give 
this  enormous  extension  to  the  lands  in  the  south-east  of  Asia, 
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was  in  order  to  bring  its  easternmost  extremity  into  the  same 
longitude  as  that  in  which  he  had  already  placed  Sera.  That 
Cattigara,  the  farthest  point  known  to  him  from  his  maritime 
itineraries,  was  situated  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  with  the 
capital  of  the  Seres — the  most  easterly  inland  city  with  which 
he  was  acquainted — appears  to  have  formed  a  settled  point  in 
his  geographical  system ;  and  we  have  seen  in  many  instances 
how  readily  the  Greek  geographers  were  always  disposed  to 
make  the  facts  accord  with  their  preconceived  conclusions. 

§  14.  The  result  deriyed  by  Marinus  from  these  calculations 
was  to  place  Cattigara  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  100  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  nearly  50,000  stadia,  east  of  Cape  Cory ;  and 
as  he  placed  that  promontory  in  125^  degrees  of  east  longitude, 
measured  from  the  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  blands,  he 
arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  length  of  the  inhabited 
world  was,  in  round  numbers,  225  degrees,  equivalent,  accord- 
ing to  his  calculation,  to  112,500  stadia.  As  he  adopted  the 
system  of  Posidonius,  which  gave  only  180,000  stadia  for  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  he  thus  made  the  portion  of  it 
which  he  supposed  to  be  known  to  extend  over  nearly  twoc 
thirds  of  the  whole  circumference.  His  position  of  Cape  Cory, 
which  was  adopted  by  Ptolemy  as  a  point  well  established,  was 
already  nearly  34  degrees  too  far  to  the  east  ;^  but  it  was  by 
giving  the  enormous  extension  we  have  pointed  out  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  beyond  that  promontory,  that  he  fell  into  this 
stupendous  error,  which,  though  partly  corrected  by  Ptolemy, 
was  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  future 
progress  of  geography. 

§  15.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  though  it  is  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  Marinus,  in  common  with  his  successor. 


^  Gape  Gory  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  14,  §  9),  who  on  tbia  point  apparently 
foUowa  Marinna,  in  125^  £.  longitude  ; 
it  ia  really  aitnated  80°  eaat  of  Green- 
wich, or  98°  east  of  Ferro;  but  aa 
Ptolemy  made  a  fandamental  error  in 
the  po9ition  of  bia  primary  meridian  of 


nearly  T,  thia  mnat  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  hia  enor  in  thia  inafcanoe. 
He  himaelf  atatea  (I  c.)  that  Gape  Gory 
was  120°  eaat  of  the  mouth  of  the 
BoBtia^  the  real  difference  of  longitude 
being  only  86°  20'. 
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adopted  the  yiew  entertained  by  HipparchnBy  bat  which  had 
been  generally  rejected  by  the  geographers  of  the  intermediate 
period,  according  to  which  the  known  portions  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  were 
connected  by  anknown  lands,  so  that  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Oceans  were  separated  from  one  another  and  had  no  matnal 
connexion.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  sea  to  the  east  of  Asia,  bat  attributed  to  that  continent  an 
indefinite  and  unknown  extension  towards  the  east. 

We  have  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  the  reasons 
that  induced  him  to  depart  from  the  sounder  yiews  of  Eratos- 
thenes and  Strabo  upon  this  fundamental  conception  of  geo* 
graphy.  But  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  it  was  the  great 
extension  in  the  knowledge  of  distant  lands  revealed  by  recent 
discoyeries — an  extension  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than 
it  really  was — that  led  readily  to  the  belief  of  other  lands  still 
unknown ;  while  the  greatly  increased  dimensions  which  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  assumed  upon  the  map  of  the 
world  in  consequence  of  these  discoyeries  rendered  it  much 
more  difficult  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of  a  continuous  ocean 
extending  around  them.  So  long  as  Africa  was  supposed, 
as  it  had  been  by  earlier  geographers,  to  extend  but  a  few 
degrees  south  of  the  land  of  the  SembritaB  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  not  eyen  to  approach  to  the  equator,  it  was 
easy  to  belieye  in  its  circumnavigation,  as  at  least  a  geograr 
phical  possibility,  if  not  as  an  established  fact.  But  when  it 
was  found  that  the  continent  stretched  away  for  twenty  and 
thirty  days'  voyage  to  the  south  of  Cape  Aromata,  and  that 
even  when  navigators  had  reached  (as  they  supposed)  as  far 
as  the  southern  tropic  there  was  still  no  end  of  the  land,  it 
was  not  an  unnatural  reaction  to  assume  its  indefinite  exten- 
sion, and  refuse  to  believe  in  the  old  notion  of  its  peninsular 
character. 

Much  the  same  thing  must  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
Asia.  Vague  as  were  the  notions  concerning  China  and  the 
lands  beyond  the  Ganges  which  had  come  to  be  received  as 
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admitted  fieu^,  they  were  sufficient  to  show  that  that  great 
continent  had  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  dreamt  of 
by  earlier  geographers,  and  that  the  hypothesis,  so  long 
accepted  as  an  established  truth,'  of  an  eastern  ocean,  sweeping 
round  at  once  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  northern 
shores  of  Scythia  and  the  opening  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  was 
utterly  erroneous  and  impossible.  Hence  it  seemed  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that  no  such  ocean  existed  at  all,  and 
this  belief  led  systematic  geographers  to  adopt  the  bold 
hypothesis  which  found  favour  with  Ptolemy,  and  connect 
the  extreme  points  that  were  then  known  of  Africa  and  Asia 
by  a  supposed  line  of  coast  extending  continuously  from  the 
one  to  the  other. 

§  16.  Still  more  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  geographical 
science  was  the  view  taken  up  by  Marinus  upon  another  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  in  regard  to  which  he  in  like  manner 
departed  from  the  sounder  views  that  had  before  been  generally 
adopted,  and  in  which  also  he  was  followed  by  his  successor 
Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that  the  measurement  of  the  earth's 
circumference  by  Eratosthenes,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
great  authority  of  his  successor  Hipparchus,  and  generally 
adopted  by  subsequent  geographers,^  had  not  been  universally 
recognized,  and  that  Posidonius  had  instituted  a  separate 
investigation,  the  result  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe  to  only  180,000  stadia,  or  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  that  determined  by  Eratosthenes.^  According  to 
this  calculation,  of  course  the  length  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or 
of  longitude  at  the  equator,  was  reduced  £rom  700  to  500 
stadia ;  and  this  conclusion  was  adopted  both  by  Marinus  and 
Ptolemy,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  graduation  of  their  maps. 
While  the  result  obtained  by  Eratosthenes  was  about  a  seventh 
part  in  excess  of  the  truth — the  real  number  of  stadia  in  a 


*  We  have  seen  that  this  Tiew, 
fhongh  in  fact  based  upon  nothing  bnt 
mere  conjeotoie,  continued  to  be  re- 
oeived  without  inquiry  from  the  time 


of  Eratosthenes  tiU  that  of  Strabo. 
See  Chapter  XXIL  p.  286. 

•  Bee  Chapter  XXIV.  p.  380. 

*  Bee  Chapter  XVin.  p.  96. 
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degree  being  just  about  600 — ^that  of  Posidoniua  fell  short 
of  it  by  one-sixth :  so  that,  far  from  mathematical  geography 
haying  made  any  real  progress  in  this  respect  in  the  interval 
between  Eratosthenes  and  Ptolemy,  the  great  Alexandrian 
astronomer  was  actually  content  to  base  his  whole  system  upon 
a  calculation  considerably  mder  of  the  truth  than  that  followed 
by  his  predecessors  nearly  four  centuries  before. 

§  17.  But  the  consequences  of  this  error  in  the  geographical 
works  of  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  were  £Etr  greater  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been,  from  the  attempt  which  they  made 
to  give  to  their  treatises  a  strictly  scientific  character.  It  was 
of  comparatively  little  importance  in  the  comprehensive  work 
of  Strabo  what  measurement  he  assumed  for  a  degree,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  affcer  discussing  the  principles  of 
mathematical  geography  in  his  two  first  books,  he  lays  the 
subject  wholly  aside,  and  never  attempts  to  correct  the  state* 
ments  of  distances,  or  determine  the  configuration  of  the 
countries  he  describes,  by  reference  to  latitudes  and  longitudes. 
With  Ptolemy,  and  to  a  great  extent  with  Marinus  also,  the 
case  was  directly  the  contrary.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
in  the  absence  of  his  work  itself,  Marinus  confined  himself, 
as  did  Ptolemy  after  him,  almost  entirely  to  the  collection  of 
the  materials  necessary  to  the  preparation  of  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  map  of  the  world  (as  well  as  separate  maps 
of  its  subordinate  divisions)  than  had  hitherto  been  possible ; 
and  the  execution  of  this  task,  in  anything  like  a  scientific 
manner,  was  necessarily  dependent  throughout  upon  his  first 
conceptions  of  mathematical  geography. 

§  18.  We  have  seen  that  Hipparchus  had  long  before  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  map  of  the  known  world,  based  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  in  which  every  locality  of  importance 
should  be  laid  down  according  to  its  latitude  and  longitude, 
these  being  determined  in  every  instance  by  astronomical 
observations.  But  such  a  conception,  while  it  does  honour  to 
his  sagacity  as  a  theoretical  philosopher,  was  in  his  time 
utterly  impossible  to  execute  in  practice ;  and  the  intervening 
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centuries — while  they  had  added  much  to  the  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge,  so  fiar  as  a  general  acquaintance  with 
distant  countries  and  previously  unknown  regions,  as  weU  as 
to  more  accurate  notions  of  the  physical  geography  and  con- 
figuration of  the  lands  already  known — had  contributed  very 
little  to  such  a  basis  of  scientific  observation  as  Hipparchus 
had  justly  seen  to  be  the  indispensable  requisite  for  accurate 
geography.  From  the  time  of  the  great  astronomer  indeed 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been  practically  laid  aside,  and 
Marinus  appears,  so  fEur  as  we  know,  to  have  been  the  first  to 
take  it  up  again.  He  was  imdoubtedly  well  aware  of  the  im- 
perfect character  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and  could  not 
hope  to  realize  even  in  an  approximate  degree  the  conception 
which  he  proposed  to  himself;  but  he  thought,  and  justly 
thought,  that  by  keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view,  and 
making  use  of  all  such  materials  as  he  could  bring  together  to 
assist  in  forming  an  improved  picture  of  the  earth's  surface,  of 
the  configuration  of  its  lands  and  seas,  and  the  position  of  the 
most  important  cities,  he  would  succeed  at  least  in  producing 
a  map  of  the  world  surpassing  any  of  those  that  had  been 
framed  by  his  predecessors.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
attempt  was  to  a  considerable  extent  crowned  with  success. 
Great  as  were  the  errors  into  which  he  fell  in  regard  to  the 
more  distant  and  unexplored  regions  with  which  we  have  just 
been  dealing,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  map  of  Europe,  and 
the  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  adjoining  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  as  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  dis- 
played a  dexiided  advance  upon  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

§  19*  It  is  especially  in  regard  to  this  portion  of  his  geogra- 
phical work  that  Ptolemy,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  has  adopted 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor  in  almost  all  cases,  where 
he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  his  departure 
from  them.*  We  must  therefore  in  general  regard  the  extant 
work  of  Ptolemy,  as  representing,  so  far  as  the  positive  geo- 

•  i.  19,  §  1. 
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graphical  data  are  concerned,  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
Marinusy  and  based  upon  his  conclusions  in  the  absence  of 
later  and  more  authentic  information.  But  in  regard  to  the 
form,  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  the  work  of  Marinus 
appears  to  have  been  tax  inferior  to  that  of  his  successor. 
Ptolemy  repeatedly  finds  fault  with  its  multifarious  character, 
and  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  divided  into  separate 
portions,  containing  the  discussion  of  different  parts  of  the 
subject,  the  conclusions  of  which  were,  not  always  consistent 
with  one  another.  Thus  he  discussed  the  longitudes  in  one 
part  of  his  work,  and  the  latitudes  in  another;  an  arrange- 
ment, as  Ptolemy  points  out,  very  inconyenient  for  any  one 
who  wished  to  lay  down  on  the  map  the  position  of  any  given 
place  or  country.*  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Marinus 
had  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  together  his  various  materials 
£rom  a  number  of  different  sources  and  discuss  the  results  to 
be  derived  from  them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  by 
tax  the  greater  part  of  his  work  was  occupied  with  such 
discussions,  before  he  was  able  to  present  the  results  to  his 
readers  in  a  definite  form.  Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  found 
the  materials  accumulated  by  Marinus  ready  to  his  hand, 
and  was  content  in  most  cases  to  accept  his  conclusions  with- 
out further  enquiry.  It  was  therefore  comparatively  easy  for 
him  to  present  the  results  thus  assumed  in  a  more  scientific 
form,  and  one  at  the  same  time  more  convenient  for  the 
ordinary  student 

It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  very  definite  and 
symmetrical  form  in  which  these  materials  were  arranged  by 
Ptolemy,  and  the  apparent  precision  of  his  results,  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  conceal  from  his  readers  the  imperfect 
nature  of  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested :  while  the 
minute  and  multifarious  discussions  in  which  Marinus  appears 
to  have  indulged,  could  not  but  throw  much  light  upon  the 
true  character  of  his  authorities,  and  would   doubtless  have 


•  Ptol.  i.  18,  §  4. 
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revealed  to  us,  had  they  been  preserved,  the  sources  and 
origin  of  many  of  the  errors  in  Ptolemy's  great  work,  which 
at  present  appear  unaccountable.  As  it  is,  the  few  sections  of 
his  first  book  in  which  the  later  geographer  discusses  some  of 
the  conclusions  of  his  predecessor,  and  explains  his  reasons  for 
differing  from  him,  are  of  vital  importance  in  enabling  us  to 
judge  of  his  mode  of  arriving  at  his  own  results,  and  to  estimate 
at  their  true  value  the  specious,  and  apparently  definite,  state- 
ments with  which  he  has  filled  the  rest  of  his  work. 

§  20.  In  another  respect  also  the  work  of  Marinus  was 
certainly  inferior  to  that  of  his  successor.  His  mode  of  con- 
structing his  map  was  still  of  a  very  rude  and  simple  descrip- 
tion. He  was  content  to  draw  his  parallels  of  latitude  and 
meridians  of  longitude  as  straight  lines  at  right  angles  with 
each  other :  taking  at  the  same  time  the  parallel  of  36° — that 
passing  through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of 
Bhodes — ^as  the  foundation  of  his  map,  and  setting  off  the 
degrees  of  longitude  along  this,  according  to  their  due  pro- 
portion to  those  of  latitude — without  attempting  to  preserve 
the  correct  proportion  along  the  other  parallels.^  Such  a  map 
was  of  course  mathematically  incorrect,  but,  in  regard  to  the 
countries  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
error  would  not  be  very  considerable,  while  in  respect  to  the 
more  distant  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  the  geographical 
information  possessed  either  by  Marinus  or  Ptolemy  was  not 
su£Sciently  accurate  to  render  the  error  arising  from  this  course 
of  any  material  importance.  It  would  rather  appear  indeed 
that  Marinus  had  himself  taken  this  view  of  his  subject,  as, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  he  criticised  all  previous  attempts  at 
representing  the  spherical  surface  of  the  globe  on  a  plane  map, 
and  yet  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  most  imperfect  of  alL^ 
Yet  this  method  was  the  same  employed  by  Ptolemy  himself 
in  regard  to  all  his  maps  of  particular  countries :  and  though 
of  course  its  errors  would  be  greatly  magnified  when  applied  to 


'  Ptol.  i.  20,  §§  4, 5.  •  Id.  ibid.  §  3. 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  habitable  worlds  Marinus  may  still 
have  thought — as  was  really  the  case — ^that  these  errors  would 
be  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  resulting  from  imperfect 
information  and  inaccurately  reported  distances.  Such  was 
the  conclusion  arriyed  at  by  Strabo/  and  though  the  more 
accurate  mathematical  mind  of  Ptolemy  enabled  him  to  supply 
improved  methods  of  delineating  the  earth's  surface,  his 
theoretical  skill  was  so  fieur  in  advance  of  his  material  know- 
ledge, that  the  improvement  of  the  resulting  map  from  this 
cause  was  really  of  comparatively  little  significance. 

§  21.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  results  attained  by  Marinus,  or  the 
positive  advances  which  he  made  in  geographical  knowledge. 
Ptolemy,  as  has  been  already  stated,  freely  admits  that  he 
made  the  work  of  his  predecessor  the  basis  of  his  own,  and 
adopted  all  his  conclusions  where  he  had  no  especial  reason 
for  deviating  from  them.  But  as  he  has  certainly  not  indi- 
cated in  all  cases  such  deviations,  or  pointed  out  where  he 
possessed  additional  information,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  really  due  to  Marinus  and  what 
belongs  to  his  successor.  It  will  therefore  be  the  safest  course, 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  to  reserve  all  such  examination 
for  the  still  extant  work  of  Ptolemy,  merely  noticing  in 
passing  those  particular  points  in  which  he  has  specially 
referred  to  that  of  the  Tyrian  geographer. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  merits  of  the  work  of 
Marinus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  being  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  writer  of 
so  great  and  well-earned  a  reputation  as  Ptolemy,  who,  besides 
bringing  to  the  task  a  far  greater  amount  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  knowledge,  arranged  the  materials  that  he  found 
collected,  in  so  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  (in  appearance 
at  least)  so  scientific  a  form,  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all 
ordinary  students.    The  effect  appears  to  have  been  so  com- 


•  See  Chapter  XXI.  p.  232. 
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plfitely  to  supersede  tlie  work  of  the  Tynan  geographer,  that 
hifi  name  is  Dot  even  mentioDed  by  any  subseqaent  writer,  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  his  existence  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  candid  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  himself  admits  his 
obligations  to  his  obscure  predecessor.  The  work  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  astronomer,  on  the  other  hand,  early  established 
a  paramount  authority  in  the  field  of  geography  also,  and  was 
regarded  with  a  blind  reverence  which  it  in  reality  little 
deserved.  Its  real  merits  were  great,  but  it  was  doubtless 
owing  in  great  measore  to  its  external  form  and  arrangement, 
as  well  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  produced,  that  its 
author  obtained  a  position  as  marked,  and  an  influence  as 
durable,  in  regard  to  the  future  progress  of  geography  aa  to 
that  of  astronomy. 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  habitable  world,  Marinus  may  still 
have  thought — as  was  really  the  case — ^that  these  errors  would 
be  trifling,  when  compared  with  those  resulting  horn  imperfect 
information  and  inaccurately  reported  distances.  Such  was 
the  conclusion  arriyed  at  by  Strabo/  and  though  the  more 
accurate  mathematical  mind  of  Ptolemy  enabled  him  to  supply 
improved  methods  of  delineating  the  earth's  surface,  his 
theoretical  skill  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  material  know- 
ledge, that  the  improvement  of  the  resulting  map  from  this 
cause  was  really  of  comparatively  little  significance. 

§  21.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  results  attained  by  Marinus,  or  the 
positive  advances  which  he  made  in  geographical  knowledge. 
Ptolemy,  as  has  been  already  stated,  freely  admits  that  he 
made  ^e  work  of  his  predecessor  the  basis  of  his  own,  and 
adopted  all  his  conclusions  where  he  had  no  especial  reason 
for  deviating  from  them.  But  as  he  has  certainly  not  indi- 
cated in  all  cases  such  deviations,  or  pointed  out  where  he 
possessed  additional  information,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discriminate  between  what  is  really  due  to  Marinus  and  what 
belongs  to  his  successor.  It  will  therefore  be  the  safest  course, 
as  well  as  the  most  convenient,  to  reserve  all  such  examination 
for  the  still  extant  work  of  Ptolemy,  merely  noticing  in 
passing  those  particular  points  in  which  he  has  specially 
referred  to  that  of  the  Tyrian  geographer. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  merits  of  the  work  of 
Marinus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  singularly  un- 
fortunate in  being  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  writer  of 
so  great  and  well-earned  a  reputation  as  Ptolemy,  who,  besides 
bringing  to  the  task  a  far  greater  amount  of  mathematical  and 
astronomical  knowledge,  arranged  the  materials  that  he  found 
collected,  in  so  convenient  and  at  the  same  time  (in  appearance 
at  least)  so  scientific  a  form,  as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  all 
ordinary  students.    The  effect  appears  to  have  been  so  com- 
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pletely  to  supersede  the  work  of  the  Tynan  geographer,  that 
his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  subsequent  writer,  and 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  his  existence  had  it  not  been 
for  the  candid  manner  in  which  Ptolemy  himself  admits  his 
obligations  to  his  obscure  predecessor.  The  work  of  the  great 
Alexandrian  astronomer,  on  the  other  hand,  early  established 
a  paramount  authority  in  the  field  of  geography  also,  and  was 
regarded  with  a  blind  reverence  which  it  in  reality  little 
deserved.  Its  real  merits  were  great,  but  it  was  doubtless 
owing  in  great  measure  to  its  external  form  and  arrangement, 
as  well  as  to  the  period  at  which  it  was  produced,  that  its 
author  obtained  a  position  as  niiarked,  and  an  influence  as 
durable,  in  regard  to  the  future  progress  of  geography  as  to 
that  of  astronomy. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIJI. 


PTOLEMY, 


Part  1. — His  Ckographieal  System. 

§  1.  Claudius  Ptolem^us,  more  commonly  known  by  the 
familiar  appellation  of  Ptolemy,  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and 
lived  and  wrote  at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  These  few  words  comprise  all 
that  we  know  concerning  the  man  who  has  left  one  of  the  best- 
known  names  of  antiquity,  and  whose  scientific  writings  exer- 
cised an  influence  over  succeeding  centuries  second  only  to 
that  of  Aristotle.  No  other  particulars  of  his  life  are  recorded 
to  us  on  any  trustworthy  authority  :  the  statement  that  he  was 
bom  at  Pelusium  appears  to  be  erroneous/  but  the  point  is  one 
of  little  consequence.  It  is  far  more  important  to  determine 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  and  at 
which  his  great  works  were  produced.  Here  also  we  are 
wholly  in  want  of  any  definite  external  information :  but  as 
Mr.  De  Morgan  observes,  "an  astronomer  always  leaves  his 
date  in  his  works,"  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  observations 
in  A.D.  139  ;  and  that  his  great  astronomical  treatise  is  subse- 
quent to  that  date.'  It  may  be  considered  certain  also  that  he 
survived  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  died  in  a.d.  161 ;  ^ 
and  as  his  geographical  work  was  certainly  subsequent  to  the 


'  It  18  derived  only  fiom  a  misoon- 
ception  of  an  epithet  applied  to  him  by 
many  of  his  Arabic  oommentatora  or 
followers.  (See  Forbiger,  Geographiey 
vol.  L  p.  492.) 

*  See  the  article  Ptoldlbus  by  Mr. 
De  Morgan,  in  Dr.  Smith's  DiGtumary 
qf  Ancient  Biography^  vol.  iii  p.  570. 


'  The  death  of  Antoninus  is  men- 
tioned in  the  chronological  work  of 
Ptolemy  caUed  KaW^r  Bur tk§ltp;  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  not  dispated; 
and  though  such  tables  were  always 
liable  to  additions  from  subsequent 
editors,  there  is  no  reason  to  suspeot 
such  an  interpolation  in  this  case. 
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completion  of  his  main  astronomical  one/  we  cannot  be  far 
wrong  in  assigning  it  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus, or  to  about  a.d,  150-160. 

§  2.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  in  discussing^  the  work 
of  Marinus  of  Tyre,  to  point  out  the  obligations  which  Ptolemy 
owed  to  that  author,  and  the  relations  which  they  bore  to  one 
another.  It  is  altogether  unjust  to  stigmatise  Ptolemy  as  a 
plagiarist,  or  to  charge  him,  as  some  modem  writers  have  done, 
with  plundering  his  predecessor,*  because  he  made  use  of  the 
materials  which  had  been  accumulated  by  Marinus,  and  put  them 
into  a  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more  convenient  shape.  Every 
writer  on  geography  since  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  con- 
tributed something  to  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  In- 
habited World,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  additions 
and  alterations  thus  made  in  the  general  outline  of  the  map  were, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  the 
interval  between  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo ;  and  the  map  of  the 
world,  as  conceived  by  the  latter  geographer,  was  still  substan- 
tially the  same,  in  its  leading  features  and  general  dimensions, 
as  that  of  Eratosthenes  nearly  three  centuries  before.  But  the 
case  was  very  different  with  the  century  that  followed  the  age 
of  Strabo.  Many  causes,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  work  to 
promote  the  extension  of  geographical  science,  and  there  were 
certainly  not  wanting  writers  to  register  the  new  facts  thus 
recorded,  and  add  them  to  the  domain  of  knowledge  previously 
acquired.  The  very  terms  in  which  Ptolemy  refers  to  Marinus 
as  the  latest,  as  well  as  the  most  diligent,  of  those  writers  who, 
"  within  his  own  time,"  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  com- 
pilation of  geographical  information,"  show  that  there  had  been 

*  He  himself  refers    to    his  great  geographical  work  in  which  he  would 

astronomical  work  by  the  name  of  MaBti-  indicate  the  positions  of  the  principal 

furruc^  o^KTolis  ( the  title  which  it  bears  places  on  the  earth's  surface  by  their 

in  the  original,  though  more  commonly  latitudes  and  longitudes, 

known    as    Mtydkfi    aim-a^is)  in  tli'e  >       *  See  the  article  Ptoi£mee  by  BCalte 

eighth  book  of  his  geography  (c.  2,  §  3).  ,  Brun  in  the  biographie  DniverseUe, 


Moreover  in  tlie  second  book  of  the 
same  work  [ihe  Almagest  as  it  is 
commonly  termed)  he  dutinctly  inti- 
mates his   intention  of  oompobing  a 


*  Aofcci  5)}  Mapivos  &  T^mos  tiarcerSs 
re  r<Sy  kqB*  iifJuLs  koX  fitra  wdtnis  crirouS^f 
kiri$a\tiy  rf  f^p^i  ro^^,  i.  6,  §  1. 
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a  long  succession  of  such  writers,  down  almost  to  the  date  at 
which  Ptolemy  himself  took  up  the  task  of  co-ordinating  the 
mass  of  materials  thus  collected  into  a  systematic  and  organic 
whole. 

§  3.  To  this  task  indeed  Ptolemy  devoted  himself  much  more 
in  the  spirit  of  an  astronomer  than  of  a  geographer  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word.  No  trace  is  found  in  his  work  of  such  a  phy- 
sical description  of  the  world,  or  of  the  different  countries  com- 
prised in  it,  as  the  true  geographer  should  propose  to  himself,  or 
of  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  mountain  chains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  inland  seas,  as  not  only  determining  the  configuration  of 
countries,  but  influencing  their  climates,  their  natural  produc- 
tions, and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  In  this  respect 
Strabo  was  greatly  his  superior,  and  indeed  stands  alone  among 
ancient  writers,  far  as  is  even  his  work  from  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  modem  geographical  science.  What  Ptolemy  under- 
took was  merely  "  to  reform  the  map  of  the  world,"'  not  only  by 
the  addition  of  what  had  been  unknown  to  his  predecessors,  but 
by  the  application  to  it  throughout  of  a  more  scientific  system, 
based  upon  sound  astronomical  principles.  He  took  up  again, 
in  fact,  the  idea  which  had  been  long  before  put  forward  by 
Hipparchus,  but  which  that  great  astronomer  did  not  attempt 
to  realize  from  a  sense  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  materials. 
Ptolemy  was  more  confident ;  and  though  he  did  not  disguise 
from  himself  the  deficiency  of  the  means  at  his  command,  and 
the  impossibility  of  executing  his  task  in  a  really  scientific 
manner,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  could  bring  to  the 
work  resources  greatly  exceeding  those  of  his  predecessors,  and 
should  be  able  to  attain  to  results  suflScienUy  satisfactory  to 
justify  his  having  made  the  attempt. 

§  4.  In  proposing  to  himself  the  task  of  reforming  the  map 


7  In  the  opening  aentenoe  of  hit 
treatise  (i.  o.  1,  §  1)  he  deacribes  geo- 
graphy in  terms  wliich  wuuld  seem  to 
limit  it  solely  to  the  art  of  drawing  a 
map  <^  the  worlds  in  uonfonnity  with 
the  strict  etymology  of  the  nanio.    This 


is  well  pointed  out  by  WUdberg  in  his 
notes  on  the  passage :  "  Ptolema»  geo- 
graphia  est  am  delineandi  tabulits 
Keographicas ;"  and  tiiroogbont  his 
first  book  the  same  oonception  will  be 
fbund  to  prevail. 
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of  the  world  as  it  preyiously  existed,  he  was  only  undertaking 
what  had  been  before  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success, 
both  by  Eratosthenes  and  by  his  own  immediate  predecessor 
Marinus,  as  well  as  in  a  less  degree  by  many  other  geo- 
graphers." But  the  method  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  one 
entirely  new.  Adopting  the  scientific  conception  of  Hip- 
parchus  that  a  map  of  the  world  could  only  be  laid  down 
correctly  by  determining  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
principal  points  on  its  surface — ^a  method  of  which  his  own 
knowledge  of  astronomy  led  him  fiilly  to  appreciate  the  ralue — 
he  was  at  the  same  time  well  aware  that  in  order  to  attain  such 
a  result  it  was  necessary  that  all  such  positions  should  be  deter- 
mined by  direct  astronomical  observations.  Unfortimately, 
the  number  of  such  obserrations  at  his  command  was  so  small 
that  it  would  haye  been  utterly  impossible  to  construct  a  map 
based  on  these  materials.  Hence  he  Was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  method  as  had  been  pursued  by  preceding 
geographers  for  the  determination  of  the  leading  positions  on 
his  map,  by  calculating  and  comparing  itineraries,  rendering 
days'  journeys  and  voyages  into  stadia,  and  other  such  rough 
methods  as  have  been  employed  by  geographers  in  all  ages 
when  they  have  had  to  lay  down  maps  of  countries  for  which 
they  had  no  proper  scientific  materials. 

But  the  great  peculiarity  in  Ptolemy's  mode  of  treating  the 
problem  before  him  is,  that  having  thus  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  map  as  circumstances  admitted  of— the  best 
that,  according  to  his  judgment,  he  was  capable  of  producing — 
he  proceeded  to  give  a  strictly  scientific  form  to  that  which 
did  not  really  rest  upon  any  scientific  basis.  While  the 
positions  of  the  places  on  his  map  were  in  reality  determined 
for  the  most  part  only  by  such  methods  as  have  been  pointed 
out,  he  treated  them  as  if  they  had  been  really  laid  down 


'  diopdw^ai  r)nf  h^mLOv  wiptuta  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (Chapter  XYL 
p.  619),  the  speeial  objeei  propoeed  to 
himaelf  by  Eratoathenes ;  and  the  aame 


words  are  appUed  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
task  undertaken  by  his  predecessor 
Maiinus.  (See  Chapter  XXYII.  p. 
520.)  ^ 
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according  to  their  observed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  not 
only  assigned  them  their  places  on  the  map  accordingly,  but 
drew  up  copious  tables,  giving  distinctly,  in  degrees  and  parts 
of  a  degree,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  place  on  his 
map.*  His  work  thus  assumed  in  form  the  very  character  of 
what  Hipparchus  had  looked  forward  to  as  the  ultimate 
desideraium  in  geography;  and  it  was  only  on  a  careful 
investigation  that  it  would  be  found  how  far  it  fell  short  in 
reality  of  that  ideal. 

§  5.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  work  of  Ptolemy — six  books  out  of  the  eight  of  which 
it  is  composed — consist  almost  entirely  of  such  tables.  They 
contain,  in  fact,  the  materials  out  of  which  his  own  maps  were 
constructed,  and  from  the  convenience  and  regularity  of  their 
form,  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  any  careful 
student  to  construct  anew  for  himself  similar  maps,  which 
would  correspond  with  and  represent  the  views  of  the  author. 
It  is  one  of  the  leading  faults  for  which  Ptolemy  censures 
the  work  of  his  predecessor  Marinus,  that  he  had  not  presented 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  in  a  form  suitable  for  this  purpose ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  merit  which  greatly 
contributed  to  the  extensive  popularity  of  Ptolemy's  own  work, 
and  to  the  lasting  influence  that  it  acquired.  Such  maps 
were  constructed  in  all  ages  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  the 
Alexandrian  geographer ;  the  problem  being  one — especially 


*  It  has  been  already  pointed  oat 
that  Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  divide 
the  ciroie  into  860  parts  or  degrees,  a 
division  which  Ptolemy  adopts  as  if  it 
were  generally  recognized,  though  he 
has  no  specific  or  technical  term 
answering  to  a  degree;  and  he  is 
obliged  frequently  to  have  recourse  to 
the  phrase  *'  parts,  of  which  there  are 
360  to  the  equator"  in  order  to  explain 
clearlv  what  he  means,  though  be  more 
usually  terms  them  simply  ''parts" 
(jiotpeuX 

In  his  tables  he  introduces  subdi- 
Tisions  of  the  degree  down  to  a  twelfth, 
or  five    minutM   (according   to   the 


'  modem  phrase),  but  no  further.  This 
was,  indeed,  quite  as  great  a  degree  of 
accuracy  as  it  was  possible  to  attain  to 
in  his  day,  and  in  most  cases  a  great 
deal  more. 

It  may  be  added  that  either  Ptolemy 
or  Marinus  (it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  which)  was  the  nrst  to  employ  the 
terms  /iriKos  and  wxdros  in  their  tech- 
nical soDse  of  longitude  and  lalitudey 
which  have  been  retained  in  use  ever 
since,  though  they  have  long  lost  all 
trace  of  their  original  signification,  in 
connexion  with  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  known  world. 
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in  regard  to  the  local  maps  of  separate  ooontries — ^within  the 
reach  of  the  most  ordinary  geographical  student. 

§  6.  But  it  has  been  already  obserred  that  the  very  definite 
and  positive  form  in  which  Ptolemy  thus  presented  his  con- 
clusions to  the  reader,  was  in  itself  calculated  to  disguise  the 
true  nature  of  these  statements,  and  conceal  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  approximate  results 
arriyedat  by  a  comparison  of  authorities,  of  distances  giyen  by 
itineraries,  of  the  reports  of  voyagers,  and  other  such  materials, 
corrected  frequently  in  a  very  summary  and  arbitrary  manner 
to  suit  with  his  own  preconceived  opinions.  Thus,  to  take  a 
single  instance,  we  find  him  stating  in  his  introductory  criti- 
cism of  Marinus,^  that  Ptolemais  Epitheras  on  the  Bed  Sea  was 
"  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey "  to  the  east  of  Meroe  (the 
position  of  which  was  assumed  to  be  well  known),  and  that 
the  Straits  between  Ocelis  and  Deir^  lay  at  a  distance 
of  3500  stadia  to  the  east  of  '^  Ptolemais  and  the  Adulitic 
Gulf  "  (which  he  therefore  assumed  to  be  approximately  on 
the  same  meridian),  and  that  Cape  Aromata  lay  5000  stadia 
still  farther  to  the  east.  In  this  case  we  have  evidently  the 
materials  furnished  lis  (though  in  a  very  general  form)  upon 
which  he  based  hia  conclusions.  But  we  find  these  facts  repre- 
sented in  the  tables  in  the  following  manner.  Taking  the 
longitude  of  Meroe  as  V*  east  of  Alexandria,  he  places 
Ptolemtd's  4j^^  (that  is  to  say,  according  to  his  mode  of  com- 
putation, 2250  stadia)  to  the  east  of  it.  Adulis,  which 
appears  in  the  passage  just  cited  as  if  it  were  on  the  same 
meridian  with  Ptolemais,  is  carried  a  whole  degree  more  to 
the  east;  Deire  is  placed  7^"^,  or  about  3600  stadia,  east 
of  Adulis,  and  Cape  Aromata  again  8i°,  or  4,080  stadia,  to 
the  east  of  the  Straits.  Passing  over  for  the  present  the 
minor  discrepancies,  and  admitting  that  in  the  first  passage  he 
was  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
hia  information  was  far  from  being  precise  and  accurate.    But 

>  i.  15,  f  IL 
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the  ordinary  reader,  referring  merely  to  his  tables,  and  finding 
there  the  longitudes  of  the  places  in  question  laid  down  in 
degrees  and  lutlf  degrees,'  would  have  nothing  to  show  him 
that  these  were  not  the  results  of  positive  obserration,  like 
the  positions  assigned  on  modem  maps  to  the  Strait  of  Bab 
el  Mandeb  or  Cape  Guardafui. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Between  Deire  (a  point  that  can  be 
identified  with  certainty  as  Cape  Bir,  from  its  being  described 
as  a  city  and  promontory  just  without  the  Straits)  and  Cape 
Aromata,  he  enumerates  in  succession  five  trading  stations,  or 
emporia  (as  he  terms  them),  then  the  headland  of  Mount 
Elephas,  then  another  emporium,  before  coming  to  that  of 
Aromata  itself.  All  these  names,  with  one  exception,  are 
found  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  same  sequence.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ptolemy,  in  laying  down  this  part  of  his  map, 
must  have  been  guided  by  some  such  authority  as  our  still 
extant  Periplus,  and  the  close  agreement  of  the  two  is  a  strong 
confirmation  of  their  substantial  correctness.^  But  it  is  almost 
certain  that  any  such  authority  would  only  have  given  the 
distances  from  point  to  point,  in  days'  voyages,  or,  which  is 
substantially  the  same  thing,  in  distances  estimated  from  the 
number  of  days.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  ports  and 
places  in  question  enumerated  in  order,  with  the  latitude  and 
longitude  afiSxed  to  each,  as  if  it  had  been  separately  deter- 
mined in  each  case,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
is  only  a  mode  of  expressing  in  a  scientific  form  the  con- 
clusions which  Ptolemy    drew  from  the  statements  of   his 


'  The  longitades  are  thiu  given  in 
hifl  tablee : — 

Alexandria     .        .    fO^SO' 


61°  30' 
66° 
67° 

74°  30* 
83^ 


Meroe 

Ptolemau 

Adnlis   . 

Deii^ 

Oape  Aromata 
The  longitudes  are  here  reckoned, 
according  to  the  utual  practice  of 
Ptolemy,  from  the  guppoaed  meridian 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  though,  they 
were  without  doubt  really  catonlatecl 


from  Alexandria.  In  this  case,  as  in 
almost  all  others,  where  he  had  little 
detailed  information,  he  does  not  carry 
his  subdivision  beyond  half  degrees. 
In  writing  them  as  above,  I  have 
merely  employed  the  mode  of  notation 
common  in  modem  times,  as  more  con- 
yenient  to  the  reader. 

'  At  the  same  time  the  discrepancies 
between  the  two  are  su£9cient  to  show 
that  it  was  not  our  existing  Periplus 
that  was  followed  by  Ptolemy. 
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authority,  and  that  it  has  no  more  claim  to  scientific  accuracy 
than  those  original  statements  expressed  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage, and  according  to  the  rough  modes  of  computation  of  the 
ordinary  trader/ 

§  7.  But  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  too  often  lost  sight 
of.  The  blind,  and  almost  superstitious,  reverence,  with  which 
Ptolemy  was  regarded  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
descended  in  some  degree  to  our  own  days:  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  writers  referring  to  his  statements,  as  if  his 
apparently  definite  and  scientific  results  must  necessarily  be 
based  upon  definite  information  and  scientific  calculation.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  he  possessed  no  materials  that  could  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusions.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  of  him,  as  of  the  Greek  writers  in  other  instances, 
that  their  theoretical  development  of  science  far  outstripped 
their  power  of  its  practical  application.^  He  saw  clearly  the 
true  principles  upon  which  geography  should  be  based,  and 
the  true  mode  in  which  a  map  should  be  constructed.  But 
the  means  at  his  command  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  his 
ideas  into  execution ;  the  substance  did  not  correspond  to  the 
form ;  and  the  specious  edifice  that  he  reared  served  by  its 
external  symmetry  to  conceal  the  imperfect  character  of  its 
foundations  and  the  rottenness  of  its  materials. 


*  His  mode  of  computation  was  in 
fact  precisely  analoR^ous  t*  thut  whicli 
any  uioclem  eeogmpher  woald  employ, 
where  he  had  no  more  definite  informa- 
tion. Thus  (to  take  a  aingle  instance), 
Lieut  Cruttenden,  after  surveyinff  the 
north  rastem  coast  of  Africa,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  ftosition  of  its  ports  from 
act  al  observation,  fixes  t..e  po^iti'  n 
of  Hurrur — a  town  in  the  mterior, 
which  he  had  not  vi.'^iled — hs  follows : 
^  It  is  eight  daytt*  journey  f  r  a  kafila 
of  cami  Is  from  Zeyla  to  Hurrur,  a*  id 
nine  dayit*  from  Berbeia,  and  this 
wouia  place  it  in  abour  latitude  9^  22' 
N.  and  Inngitude  42'' 8/ E. '  Journ.  of 
Geogr,  8oc,  vol.  xix.  p.  51).  Here  the 
modem  geographer  is  careful  to  indi- 
cate the  prooGM   by  which  he    has 


arrived  at  his  conclusion.  Ptolemy 
would  fedmply  have  inserted  it  in  his 
tables  with  tlie  latitude  and  longitude 
thus  arrived  at,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  indictite  tliat  these  did 
not  rest  upon  the  same  bttsis  as  those 
of  Zeyla  and  Berbera,  which  were  de- 
rived from  actual  observations. 

*  Gooley's  Clavdius  Ptolemy  and  the 
NUb,  p.  47.  Mr.  Gooley's  examination 
of  Ptoloniy's  method  and  principles  is 
thoroughly  Hatisfaciory;  and  hirt  views 
concerning  the  real  value  of  his  posi- 
tions are  those  at  which  every  unpre- 
judictd  student  of  that  celebrated 
author  muDt  necessarily  arrive.  But  I 
dissent  altogether  from  the  conclusions 
he  has  drawn  with  respect  to  the  special 
subject  of  the  Nile. 
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§  8.  It  would  however  be  altogether  unjust  to  Ptolemy  to 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  exaggerated  estimate  that  has 
been  too  often  formed  of  the  true  value  of  his  geographical 
positions.  In  his  first  book,  which  forms  a  general  introduction 
to  the  whole,  he  has  been  careful  to  warn  his  readers  of  the 
imperfect  means  that  a  geographer  possessed  in  his  day  for 
the  execution  of  the  task,  which  he  proposed  to  himself,  from 
the  great  scarcity  of  astronomical  observations.  After  some 
very  judicious  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  making  use  of  the 
itineraries  of  travellers  for  geographical  purposes,  and  the 
corrections  necessary  in  their  application,  he  points  out  the 
defective  character  of  such  materials  in  any  case,  unless  based 
upon,  or  corrected  by,  astronomical  observations.  He  then 
proceeds  to  say:  ^^This  being  so,  if  the  persons  who  had 
visited  different  countries  had  made  any  such  observations,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  constructed  the  map  of  the 
world  in  a  manner  that  would  admit  of  no  dispute.  But 
since  Hipparchus  alone,  and  that  in  the  case  of  a  few  cities 
only,  in  comparison  with  the  vast  multitude  of  those  that  must 
find  a  place  in  a  general  map, — has  transmitted  to  us  the 
elevations  of  the  north  pole,  (i.e.,  observations  of  latitude)  and 
the  positions  of  places  under  the  same  parallels  ;  and  a  few  of 
those  who  have  written  since  his  time  have  added  notices  of 
certain  places  situated  opposite  to  each  other,  not  as  being  at 
equal  distances  from  the  equator,  but  simply  as  being  on  the 
same  meridian — a  fact  which  is  established  by  the  voyage  from 
one  to  the  other  being  a  straight  course  before  a  north  or  south 
wind ;  while  the  distances  from  one  place  to  another  have  for 
the  most  part  been  reckoned  only  in  a  rough  and  general  way, 
especially  those  from  east  to  west,  not  so  much  from  the  care- 
lessness of  those  who  reported  them,  as  from  their  want  of 
mathematical  skill,  and  the  small  number  of  simultaneous 
observations  of  lunar  eclipses  at  different  places  that  had  been 
duly  recorded — ^like  that  which  was  seen  at  Arbela  at  the  fifth 
hour  and  at  Carthage  at  the  second  (from  which  it  would  be 
seen  how  many  equinoctial  hours  the  places  were  distant  from 
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)ther  towards  the  east  or  west) :  [taking  into  consideration 
.ese  things,]  the  correct  course  would  be  for  any  person 
pting  to  draw  up  a  map  of  the  world,  to  lay  down  as  the 
^    ^^_  ^     >of  it  those  points  that  were  determined  by  the  most  correct 
^^^^^prations,  and  to  fit  in  to  it  those  derived  from  other  sources, 
Jb^gjIP^^at  their  positions  may  suit  as  well  as  possible  with  the 
iwTJ^  XiCipal  points  thus  laid  down  in  the  first  instance."  * 
\mm^  ^^*  would  be  impossible  to  state  more  clearly  than  Ptolemy 
***    Ol  done  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  long  sentence  the  true 
urse  that  the  geographer  should  pursue,  in  order  to  attain 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  so  far  as  the  means  at  his  command 
would  admit.     Unfortunately  in  his  own  case  those  means 
were  really  so  defective  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  carry 
out  in  practice — even  approximately — ^the  scheme  that  he  had 
so  well  laid  down  in  theory.    He  himself  proceeds  to  point 
out  the  extremely  imperfect    character  of   his  information 
concerning  many  parts  of  the  earth,  from  their  great  size  or 
their  remote  position,  and  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
among  the  conflicting  statements  of  travellers,  and  of  earlier 
geographers,  so  as  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  and  adhere 
only  to  the  most  trustworthy  authorities.^    He  then  selects 
Marinus  of  Tyre  as  the  author  who  had  upon  the  whole 
collected  the  best  materials  for  the  geographer,  and  after 
praising  him,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  cJready  quoted, 
for  his  diligence  and  the  general  soundness  of  his  judgment," 
proceeds  to  point  out  his  defects,  and  enter  into  long  dis- 
cussions to  refute  some  of  his  leading  conclusions. 

§  9.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  already  con- 
sidered :  but  it  is  essential  to  observe  that  throughout  these 


*  i.  4,  §  2.  I  have  translated  this 
important  passage  just  as  it  stands  in 
the  original,  without  attempting  to  put 
it  into  a  clearer  form,  as  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  meaning  is  throughout  dis- 
tinct and  intelligible,  notwithstanding 
its  singularly  iuYolved  structure,  and 
the  clumsy  mode  in  which  one  paren* 
thesis  is  inserted  within  another.  The 
crabbed  and  involyed  style  of  Ptolemy, 


as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
has  without  doubt  contributed  much  to 
deter  ordinary  readers  from  studying 
his  first  book,  without  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  the  rest  of  his 
work.  Hundreds  have  referred  to  his 
tables,  for  one  that  has  gone  oarefuUy 
through  his  own  explanation  of  their 
nature  and  mode  of  construction. 
M.  6.  •  i.  6,  §  1. 
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discussions  Ptolemy  neyer  once  attempts  to  refer  to  astro- 
nomical observations,  which,  had  they  been  forthcoming,  would 
at  once  have  been  decisive  of  the  points  at  issue.  On  the 
contrary,  in  rejecting  the  extravagant  conclusions  of  Marinus, 
he  expressly  does  so  upon  genersd  grounds  only,  and  though 
his  estimates  may  be  more  judicious,  they  are  not  less  arbitrary 
than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  Marinus,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  reduced  the  supposed  distance  of  Agisymba  towards  the 
south  by  abcnU  one-half:  Ptolemy  went  farther,  and  reduced  it 
by  about  10  deffrees  more  (!),  so  as  to  place  it  in  just  about  the 
same  latitude  south  of  the  equator  that  Meroe  was  to  the  north 
of  it.  But  for  this  assumption  he  had  absolutely  no  authority 
at  all  :*  and  the  utter  vagueness  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  question  is  sufSciently  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
applies  the  same  reduction  to  the  position  of  Bhapta  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  so  as  to  bring  it  still  on  the  same  parallel 
with  Agisymba,  as  Marinus  had  placed  it;  though  Bhapta 
was  really  situated  5^  or  6°  south  of  the  equator,  while  Agisymba 
was  (probably)  at  least  14^  to  the  north  of  it^ 

In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the  remote  regions  towards  the 
east,  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  discusses  the 
position  assigned  by  Marinus  to  Sera  that  he  had  no  more 
definite  information  by  which  to  correct  it.  He  justly  censures 
Marinus  for  the  enormous  distance  to  which  he  had  carried  it 
eastward,  a  conclusion  based  upon  the  vague  statement  that 
it  was  ''a  seven  months'  journey"  distant  from  the  Stone 
Tower;  and  points  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  a 
journey  to  be  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  be  uniform 


•  He  himadf  admits  t&is;  bat  adds 
that  in  the  absence  of  astitmomioal  ob- 
servations one  oonld  only  jndge  in  a 
general  way  from  otiier  phenomena, 
snch  as  that  the  people  were  described 
as  Ethiopians,  that  is,  bbick  men  ;  and 
the  country  abonnded  in  rhinoceroses  (I) 
Neither  of  these  things,  he  eays,  were 
found  in  approaching  tne  equator  from 
the  north,  tal  one  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Meroe;    and  henoe^  he 


infers,  they  could  not  be  found  at  a 
greater  distance  south  of  the  equator, 
than  one  coiresponding  to  the  latitude 
of  Meroe  (i  9,  §{  S-10>  And  it  is  on 
such  vague  and  general  reasoning  as 
this  that  he  proceeds  to  fix  the  position 
of  Agisymba  I 

*  That  is  to  say,  if  we  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion already  made  that  the  Agi- 
symba of  Marinus  was  rually  Bomou, 
or  the  regkm  adtjoining  it 
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continuous  travelling,  without  allowance  for  stoppages  or 
delays.  All  this  is  very  true  and  just ;  but  he  then  proceeds 
to  diminish  it  by  one  half  (though  he  himself  observes  that  it 
might  well  be  diminished  by  more  than  half),  and  thus  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  really  situated  forty-five 
degrees  and  a  quarter  east  of  the  Stone  Tower.'  The  precise- 
ness  of  this  result  ia  amusing,  when  we  consider  the  process 
by  which  it  is  arrived  at,  but  when  we  find  in  his  tables  the 
Stone  Tower  placed  in  135°  east  longitude,  and  Sera  in  176°, 
we  are  able  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  such  positions.'  Bad 
it  not  been  for  the  discussion  in  the  first  book,  we  should  have 
been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  origin  of  so  definite 
a  statement. 

§  10.  But  it  might  be  supposed  that,  admitting  his  definite 
statements  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  in  these  remote  countries, 
where  he  could  not  possibly  have  real  astronomical  observations, 
to  be  fictitious — ^that  is  to  say,  mere  arbitrary  results  derived 
from  the  combination  of  uncertain  data — the  case  would  be 
quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Greeks,  and  especially  to  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  those  which  had  been  so  long  subject  to  the 
Boman  Empire.  And  yet  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  ex- 
amination, that  even  here  his  scientific  garb  is  in  truth  no 
more  than  a  specious  disguise,  and  while  he  really  possessed 
in  this  case  materials  far  more  ample  and  more  trustworthy 
than  in  the  cases  we  have  been  considering,  he  did  not  possess 
those  positive  scientific  determinations,  upon  which  alone,  as  he 
himself  remarks,  a  true  geographer  could  rely  with  confidence. 


•  L 12,  §  1. 

•  Ptol.  vi.  13,  I  2; 


16,  I  8.  The 
figures  in  this  last  case  are  unoertain ; 
many  of  the  MSS.  haying  177^  15' ;  but 
sadi  discrepanoies  maybd  discarded  as 
insignificuni  in  cases  such  as  we  are 
now  considering.  Both,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, diflfer  fzom  his  oaloulatioii  in 
the  first  book. 
It  is  ourions  also  that  he  assigns  a 


dtSerenoe  of  ItUUuds  of  nearly  8}°  be- 
tween 8era  and  the  Stone  Tower ;  the 
ground  of  which  it  is  difficult  tocon- 
ceiye.  He  iudeed  justly  oensuzes 
Marinus  for  supposing  that  the  journey 
from  one  to  the  other  was  throughout 
along  the  same  paraUel,  but  he  had  uo 
other  authority,  and  consequently  no 
means  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
deyiation. 
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In  the  passage  already  cited,^  he  has  himself  pointed  out,  in 
very  distinct  tenns,  the  exceeding  paucity  of  astronomical 
observations  to  which  he  could  refer.  Hipparchus  had,  it 
appears,  given  a  certain  number  of  observations  of  latitude 
by  measuring  the  height  of  the  polar  star  above  the  horizon ; 
but  their  number  was  small,  and  easy  as  was  this  process, 
even  with  the  instruments  that  the  ancients  had  at  their 
command,  his  example  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed ; 
and  Ptolemy  himself  refers  to  these  as  almost  the  only  observa- 
tions of  the  kind  available.  A  more  simple  mode  of  deter- 
mining the  latitude  would  be  found  by  observing  the  length 
of  the  longest  day,  and  doubtless  observations  of  this  sort 
would  have  been  made  at  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  though,  from  the  very  imperfect  means  they  possessed 
of  measuring  time,  they  could  make  little  pretence  to  accuracy. 
But  even  such  observations  would  suffice  to  determine  the 
elimateSj  as  they  were  called,  or  zones  of  latitude  within  which 
the  day  was,  approximately  at  least,  of  the  same  length.* 

But  still  greater  difficulties  arose  in  the  determination  of 
longitudes.  Here  the  want  of  correct  mechanical  means  for  the 
measurement  of  time  was  absolutely  fataL  The  theory  indeed 
was  not  wanting.  Hipparchus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long 
before  suggested  the  ingenious  idea  that,  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  being  visible  from  any  two  stations,  the  difference  in  the 
time  at  which  it  was  observed  would  give  the  difference  in 
the  longitude  of  the  two  places  in  hours  and  fractions  of  an 
hour,  which  would  be  readily  converted  into  degrees.  Ptolemy 
himself  has  shown,  in  the  passage  cited,  how  fully  he  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  such  observations,  as  the  only  sound  mode 
of  determining  longitudes.  But  he  intimates  at  the  same 
time  most  clearly  that  they  had  not  been  made,  or  at  least 
that  no  record  of  them  was  forthcoming.      The  instance  to 


*  Above,  p.  554. 

*  A  niunDer  of  statements  of  this 
kind,  generaUy  supposed  to  be  based 
upon  actual  observations,  are  given  by 


Ptolemy  himself  in  bis  eighth  book. 
The  real  value  of  these  notices  is  a 
point  to  which  I  shaU  recur  hereafter. 
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which  he  refers  as  an  example  of  the  process, — that  of  the 
celebrated  eclipse  which  took  place  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Arbela,*  and  which  appears  to  have  been  obserred  at  Carthage 
also — was  merely  a  case  of  popular  observationy  and  had  no 
pretence  to  scientific  accuracy.^  But  not  a  single  instance 
that  could  lay  claim  to  such  a  character  is  cited  by  Ptolemy, 
and  if  his  silence  on  such  a  point  were  not  in  itself  conclusive, 
it  may  be  added  that  the  occurrence  of  a  few  such  isolated 
points,  really  determined  upon  independent  observations, 
would  of  necessity  break  in,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken, 
upon  the  continuous  chain  of  deductive  conclusions,  which 
were  the  real  basis  of  his  assumed  longitudes. 

§  11.  The  only  mode  of  correcting  his  calculations  with 
regard  to  the  distances  from  west  to  east,  which  he  really 
possessed,  was  derived  from  the  other  source  referred  to  in  the 
passage  above  cited — ^the  observations  of  places  that  lay  opposite 
to  one  another,  and  therefore  on  the  same  meridian,  as  proved 
by  the  experience  of  navigators,  who  sailed  with  a  direct 
course  from  north  to  south,  or  vice  versa^  from  the  one  point  to 
the  other.  Such  a  process  was  evidently  only  applicable  to  a 
case  like  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  connected  with 
it:  but  even  as  applied  to  them  it  appears  so  rough  and 
primitive  a  mode  of  calculation  that  we  are  surprised  to  find 
the  results  thus  arrived  at  approximate  as  nearly  to  the  truth 
as  they  do.  Thus  we  find  Ptolemy  stating,  on  the  authority 
of  Marinus,  that  Tarraco  in  Spain  was  opposite  to  Caesarea  lol 
on  the  coast  of  Africa :  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
the  two  being  in  fact  rather  less  than  a  degree.  Again,  the 
same  author  placed  Cape  Fachynus  in  Sicily  opposite  to  Leptis 
Magna  on  the  African  coast,  where  the  difference  again  amounts 
to  less  than  a  degree:  and  the  Chelidonian  Islands  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia  to  Canopus  in  Egypt,  which  is  true  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.^    On  the  other  hand,  Marinus  erroneously 


*  Plutarch,  Alexander^  o.  31.  Gon- 
oeming  the  date,  see  Clinton,  F.  S, 
voL  ii  pp.  156,  341. 

'  The  amoani  of  error  that  it  really 


involved,  has  been  alroftdy  pointed  out. 
(See  Chapter  XVI.  p.  633.) 

•  i  15,  §§  2-4.    In  thid  case  the  fact 
of  their  being  on  the  same  meridian 
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placed  Tergeste  (Trieste)  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the 
same  meridian  with  Bavenna,  a  fault  for  which  he  is  severely 
censured  by  Ptolemy,  though  that  author's  own  ideas  of  the 
geography  of  the  Adriatic  were,  as  we  shall  see,  singularly 
defective. 

§  12.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  more 
carefully  the  real  character  of  Ptolemy's  map  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, not  only  as  affording  the  best  means  of  estimating  the 
mode  in  which  he  constructed  his  maps,  and  the  true  value  of 
his  results,  but  because  it  became,  from  the  undue  authority 
attached  to  his  name,  the  recognized  guide  of  all  subsequent 
geographers  for  many  centuries,  and  it  is  only  in  comparatively 
recent  times  that  the  errors  he  introduced  have  been  gradually 
eliminated  &om  our  modem  maps.* 

It  is  clear  from  Ptolemy's  own  statement  that  Marinus,  whom 
he  followed  in  this  part  of  his  work  with  only  slight  occasional 
deviations,  began  with  laying  down,  as  Eratosthenes  had  done 
before  him,  a  principal  or  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude, 
extending  from  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent) 
through  the  Strait  of  the  Columns  and  the  Island  of  Bhodes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Issus.^  This  he  correctly  assumed  to  correspond 
with  36  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator :  a  result  which 
was  doubtless  derived  from  the  observation  of  Eratosthenes  for 
the  latitude  of  Rhodes.'  He  then  measured  his  longitudes 
along  this  parallel,  which  he  considered  to  pass  from  the 
Straits  through  Caralis  in  Sardinia,  Lilybaeum  and  Pachynus 


had  been  already  pointed  oat  by  Strabo 
(ziv.  8,  p.  666).    See  Chapter  XKlh 

p.  soa 

*  His  ezajirgerated  estimate  of  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  ont,  continued  to 
be  foUowed  oy  modem  geographers 
till  about  200  years  ago.  (8ee  Chapter 
XVL  p.  635  ) 

»  Ptol.  i.  12,  §  11. 

*  That  it  was  in  this  instance  the 
resnlt  of  observatiou,  and  not  of  mere 
calculation  of  distances,  may  be  safely 
inferred.  For  it  is  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  true  latitude,  if  we  reclcon  the 


degrees  (as  Ptolemy  did)  at  500  stadia 
each  instead  of  600.  But  an  observa- 
tion of  course  gave  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  star,  without  any  reference  to  the 
supposed  geographical  position  of  the 
equator.  The  equinoctial  line  was  (^ 
course  perfectly  fixed  and  d^nite  in 
Ptolemy's  mind,  as  an  attronomieal 
line ;  but  he  had  no  means  of  asaig^ng 
its  position  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
except  with  reference  to  other  paraUels, 
such  as  the  tropic  at  Syene,  or  those 
passing  through  Alexandria  and 
Rhodes,  which  had  been  determined 
by  direct  observation. 
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in  Sicily,  and  Cape  Taenarus  in  the  Peloponnese,  to  Bhodes, 
and  thence  to  Issus.  Here  we  find  one  important  rectification 
of  the  map  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  carried  his  parallel 
through  the  Sicilian  Straits,  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  to 
the  north  of  Cape  Fachynns,  and  more  than  2°  north  of  its 
true  position.  On  the  other  hand,  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  were 
guilty  of  an  enormous  blunder  in  bringing  down  the  island 
of  Sardinia  so  far  to  the  south  as  to  place  Caralis,  which  is 
really  situated  in  39^  12',  on  the  same  parallel  with  Cape 
LilybsBum  (in  37°  48'),  and  that  again  with  Cape  Pachynus, 
which  is  more  than  a  degree  farther  south  (36*^  40').  The  effect 
of  this  last  error  was  altogether  to  distort  the  form  of  Sicily 
and  the  direction  of  its  three  sides :  a  defect  from  which  the 
maps  even  of  the  last  century  only  slowly  recovered.* 

It  is  probable  that  this  erroneous  conception  of  the  position 
of  islands  so  well  known  as  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  was  in  some 
degree  caused  by,  or  at  least  connected  with,  the  assumed 
position  of  Carthage,  a  point  which,  from  its  importance  and 
its  extensive  trade,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been 
definitely  fixed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  latitude  of  Carthage 
had  been  erroneously  assigned  by  Hipparchus  himself  as  only 
900  stadia  (or  90  Gr.  miles)  north  of  Alexandria,^  and  this 
determination  was  followed  without  hesitation  by  Ptolemy,  as 
it  had  been  by  Strabo.^  But  navigators  could  not  be  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  but  a  short  run  from  Cape  LilybgBum 
across  to  the  Hermsean  Promontory  (Cape  Bon)  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  again  from  thence  to  Carthage.    The  distance  of 


*  This  will  be  olearlj  seen  by  a  com- 
pariaon  of  the  maps  of  Magini  (pub- 
liBhed  in  1620,  and  of  Gluver  (SieUia 
Antiqua,  1619)  with  thoee  constmoted 
on  the  data  famished  by  Ptolemy  him- 
self, which  acoompcmy  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  his  work. 

*  Hipparchna  ap.  Stiab.  ii.  5,  §  88, 
p.  133.    See  Chapter  XYII.  p.  6. 

*  Ptolemy  plaoes  Carthage  in  8^ 
N.  lat.,  that  is  to  say,  a  degree  and 
two-thirds  to  the  north  of  Alexan- 
dria,   a  diiitance   which   wonld  very 

VOL.  II. 


nearly  represent  the  900  stadia  of 
Hipparohns,  according  to  his  calcn- 
lation  of  500  stadia  to  a  degree.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  Uiat  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Byzan- 
tium, he  followed  the  lead  of  his  groat 
predecessor.  In  the  8tli  book  (c.  14, 
§  5)  he  states  tliat  the  longest  day  at 
Carthage  was  of  14}  hours,  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  position 
assigned  in  the  tables.  It  was  really 
situated  in  about  86°  50'  or  more  thfui 
4°  farther  north. 
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Sardinia  also  from  the  African  coast  was  one  that  had  been 
appzozimately  well  known  from  an  early  period/  and  in  oon- 
seqnence  it  was  necessary  to  bring  it  as  near  to  Africa  as  could 
well  be  done :  and  the  whole  African  coast  in  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  being  placed  much  too  far  to  the  soath,  the 
geographer  was  compelled  to  bring  down  Sardinia  also,  and 
the  west  of  Sicily,  much  farther  south  than  their  true  position. 

But  whatever  was  the  combination  by  which  Ptolemy  (and 
Marinus  before  him)  arrived  at  these  results,  one  thing  is 
dear — that  they  were  not  deriyed  from  actual  observationsy 
which  could  hardly  have  fiedled  to  detect  errors  so  considerable 
in  the  position  of  points  so  near  to  one  another.  The  only 
point  which  was  supposed  to  be  determined  astronomically  was 
Carthage :  and  the  position  assigned  to  it  was  unfortunately 
so  erroneous  as  to  vitiate  all  calculations  based  upon  it. 

§  13.  We  have  already  seen,  in  discussing  the  geographical 
systems  of  earlier  authors,  the  importance  attached  to  the 
position  of  Massilia,  and  the  advantage  derived  from  its  lati- 
tude having  been  correctly  determined  by  Pytheas.  This 
advantage  Strabo  wantonly  threw  away,  and  thereby  distorted 
his  whole  map  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  compared  with  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  But  Ptolemy  wisely  returned  to  the  established 
conclusion,  and  placed  Massilia  in  43°  5'  of  north  latitude,  a 
result  very  near  the  trutL^  Unfortunately  he  was  led  by  his 
nat\^al  deference  to  the  great  authority  of  fiipparchus  to  adopt 
his  erroneous  conclusion,  that  Byzantium  was  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Massilia :  an  error  that  had  the  inevitable  effect 
of  distorting  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  portions  of  his  map,  and 
carrying  up  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  and  the  north  coast 
of  tiie  Euxine  much  beyond  their  true  position.  That  of 
MassUia,  on  the  contrary,  being  correctly  determined,  became 
a  point  of  primary  importance,  as  that  from  which  all  the 

*  Scylftx,  M  we  have  teen  (Chapter  i  his  mode   of  eompittation^  to   1000 

XL  p.  887).  bad  eomotly  stated  the  I  etadia,  a  Tery  fair  approiiiiialioii  to 

distance  firam  Sardiiua  to  the  eontinent  the  troth, 

of  Africa  at  a  day  and  a  nightie  Toy-  '  The  true  latitude  is  48^  18*. 
age»  which  ia  equmlent  (aoonding  to 
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measurements  derived  from  itineraries  across  Gaul  to  the 
Western  and  Northern  Ocean  would  naturally  be  reckoned. 

Another  point  concerning  which  he  had  unusually  good 
information  was  the  position  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the 
great  city  of  Rome.  We  haye  no  statement  of  the  authority 
from  which  this  was  derived :  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Greek  astronomers  and  geographers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city  who  were  capable  of  determining 
its  latitude  within  tolerable  limits  by  positive  observation: 
and  we  accordingly  find  it  placed  in  lat.  41°  iOf ;  a  position 
differing  from  the  truth  by  only  about  6  G.  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
positions  of  Alexandria  and  Rhodes  had  been  long  since  deter- 
mined :  the  error  in  regard  to  their  relative  position  having 
arisen,  as  has  been  already  explained,^  from  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  distance,  not  from  any  error  in  the  astro- 
nomical observations  of  their  latitude.  Marinus,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  placed  Cape  Taenarus  on  his  36th  parallel,  about 
23  G.  miles  to  the  south  of  its  true  position,  while  Ptolemy 
(for  what  reason  we  know  not)  in  this  instance  departed  from 
his  usual  authority,  and  brought  it  down  to  34°  35' ;  more  than 
100  miles  too  far  to  the  south.  One  effect  of  this  was,  to  bring 
the  island  of  Crete  into  altogether  a  false  position  with  respect 
both  to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  south-western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  as  to  place  it  in  a  line  between  the  two,  instead  of 
lying  (as  it  really  does)  altogether  to  the  south  of  them. 

§  14.  If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  longitudes  assigned 
by  Ptolemy,  who  in  this  respect  also  followed  closely  in  the 
footsteps  of  Marinus,  we  shall  find  them  still  more  erroneous 
than  his  latitudes :  but  in  this  instance  it  will  be  found  that 
the  prevailing  effect  of  one  fundamental  error  is  sufficient  to 
account,  to  a  great  extent,  for  all  the  rest.  The  longitudes 
reckoned  by  Marinus  along  the  line  already  described  as 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  thus 


•  Chapter  XVI.  p.  639. 
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reported  by  Ptolemy.*  From  the  assumed  meridian  of  the 
Fortunate  Islands,  he  reckoned  2J^  degrees  of  longitude  to  the 
Sacred  Promontory :  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bsetis 
2^  degrees ;  and  the  same  distance  from  thence  to  Calpe  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Straits :  thence  to  Caralis  in  Sardinia  25  degrees : 
firom  Caralis  to  Lilybaeum  4^  degrees ;  and  thence  to  Pachynus 
3  degrees:  from  Pachynus  across  to  Taenarus  10  degrees: 
hence  to  Rhodes  8^  degrees :  and  finally  firom  Rhodes  to  Issus 
11^  degrees.  He  thus  made  the  whole  interval  from  the 
Sacred  Cape  to  Issus,  which  really  comprises  only  about  45°  15', 
to  extend  over  not  less  than  67  degrees  of  longitude,  and  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  itself  from  Calpe  to  Issus,  to 
amount  to  62  degrees :  rather  more  than  20  degrees  beyond 
the  truth.^ 

It  is  easy  to  detect  one  principal  source  of  this  enormous 
error.  Though  the  distances  above  given  are  reported  by 
Ptolemy  in  degrees  of  longitude,  they  were  computed  by 
Marinus  himself  from  what  he  calls  sbidiaami,  that  is,  from 
distances  given  in  maritime  itineraries  and  reported  in  stadia.' 
In  other  words,  he  took  the  statements  and  estimates  of  pre- 
ceding authorities,  and  converted  them  into  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, according  to  his  own  calculation,  that  a  degree  on  tiie 
equator  was  equal  to  500  stadia,  and  consequently  a  degree  of 
longitude  in  latitude  86°  would  be  equal  (approximately)  to 
400  stadia.'  Reversing  this  process,  we  find  that  the  estimates 
he  must  have  adopted  as  the  most  trustworthy  gave  24,800 
stadia  for  the  total  length  of  the  Meditenunean,  and  26,800 
stadia  from  Issus  to  the  Sacred  Promontory.  This  calculation 
was  considerably  below  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus, 
and  consequently  approached  more  nearly  to  the  truth  than 
either  of  them.^  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
error  introduced  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  into  the  graduation 
of  their  maps,  that  they  disguised  this  really  valuable  result  in 


•  L 12. 1 11. 

>  See  Note  B^  p.  688. 

'  This  ifl  expienlj  stated  by  Ptolemj 


(Ic).  M.  11,|2. 

*  See  below,  p.  568. 
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a  false  scientific  garb,  which  had  the  effect  of  misleading 
all  succeeding  geographers  for  many  centuries.  Had  the 
original  work  of  Marinus  been  preserved,  in  which  he 
doubtless  entered  into  a  full  discussion  of  his  materials,  and 
stated  at  length  the  particulars  furnished  by  his  9ladiawnij  we 
should  probably  have  been  spared  the  consequences  of  his 
erroneous  conclusion. 

§  15.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  distinguished  an  astro- 
nomer as  Ptolemy  should  have  entered  into  no  discussion  as  to 
the  different  attempts  that  had  been  made  before  his  time  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  the  consequent 
mensuration  of  the  degrees  or  parts  into  which  it  was  divided. 
He  contents  himself  with  accepting  the  conclusion  adopted  by 
Marinus,  that  a  degree  at  the  equator,  or  of  any  other  great 
circle  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  contained  500  stadia,  **  as 
in  accordance  with  the  generally  received  measurements."* 
The  result  of  his  application  of  this  mode  of  graduation  to  the 
map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  surrounding  countries  was 
necessarily  to  extend  them  enormously  from  west  to  east, 
where  distances  were  measured  continuously  along  the  funda- 
mental parallel  of  latitude,  in  the  manner  already  described. 
Had  he  possessed  any  trustworthy  observations  of  longitude, 
even  for  a  few  points  (as  he  did  in  regard  to  the  latitudes), 
these  would  have  served  to  correct  the  error  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  such  checks,  went  on  accumulating  the  farther 
he  proceeded  eastward.  Thus  the  real  groundwork  of  his  map, 
so  &r  as  it  was  based  upon  measured  distances,  was  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  :  it  was  the  net- 
work of  false  graduation  which  he  threw  over  it  that  vitiated 


*  icai  in  rh  rV  M^*'  1*^  f^<iP*i>'»  ^^^ 
iarlp  6  fi4yurTos  k6kXos  fiotp&v  r^,  vcrro- 
ictMrlovs  M  r^s  iwg^aar^lus  rris  yijs  Avo- 

reus  Aya/irri>^<rc<ri  a^fi^¥6¥  itrruf,  i.  11, 
§2. 

It  is  oharaofteristic  of  the  angular 
want  of  method  that  pervades  the 
whole  of  Ptolemy's   first  book,  and 


which  has  probably  contriboted  almost 
as  much  as  its  inyolyed  and  laborioDs 
style  to  deter  students  from  its  due 
examination,  that  this  important  state- 
ment, forming  in  fact  the  basis  of  all 
the  geographical  oalonlations  in  his 
tables,  is  merely  introduced  in  pass- 
ing, and  actually  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  1 
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aU  his  positions,  while,  from  the  form  giyen  to  his  work,  in 
which  all  these  erroneous  results  figured  in  his  tables  as  if  they 
had  been  denved  from  real  observations  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, later  geographical  students  were  led  to  adopt  them  as 
such,  without  going  back  to  investigate  the  process  by  which 
he  had  arrived  at  them. 

§  16.  Another  source  of  error,  of  much  less  importance  in 
itself,  but  which  it  is  essential  to  notice,  inasmuch  as  it 
pervades  in  like  manner  the  whole  series  of  Ptolemy's  longi- 
tudes, was  the  erroneous  determination,  or  rather  assumption, 
of  the  primary  meridian  from  which  they  were  all  to  be 
reckoned.  We  have  seen  that  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape 
St.  Vincent),  the  south-western  extremity  of  Spain,  was 
regarded  by  almost  aU  the  earlier  geographers  as  the  extreme 
western  point  of  the  known  world.  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  both 
concurred  in  the  commonly  received  though  erroneous  opinion, 
that  it  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  consequently  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  but  ihej  knew 
in  a  vague  way  that  the  Fortunate  Islands,  which  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  must  be  situated 
also  to  the  west  of  the  Sacred  Cape.  But  they  had  no  real 
idea  of  the  position  of  these  islands,*  and  when  Marinus,  in  order 
to  include  them  in  his  map  of  tlie  world,  drew  a  supposed 
meridian  through  them  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  he  was,  in  fact,  merely  drawing  an  imaginary 
line  from  which  his  longitudes  were  reckoned.  The  measure 
ments  and  calculations  upon  which  these  were  really  based,  all 
began  from  the  Sacred  Cape,  which  was  the  limit  of  what  was 
actually  known  ;  but  in  reducing  these  to  degrees  of  longitude 
he  added  always  two  degrees  and  a  half  in  order  to  refer  them 
to  the  supposed  meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands. 


*  BIr.  Donne,  in  his  article  LniTA  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Did.  ofAwsiaii  Cttograpky^ 
p.  176,  aflsnmes  that  Ptolemy  ''waa 
aware  of  the  approximate  position  of 
the  Fortunate  Islands  (Canaries)  since 
firom  them,  or  some  point  in  them,  he 


oalonlates  all  his  eastern  distances  or 
longitudes."  This  is  a  good  instance 
of  the  prevalent  misconception  with 
regard  to  the  character  and  Talne  of 
Ptolemy's  materials  and  conclusions. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  meridian  thus  arbi- 
trarily assumed  differed  widely  from  the  trath.  The  Island  of 
Ferro — ^the  westernmost  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries,  which 
long  oontinuedy  even  in  modem  times,  to  be  assumed  as  the 
prime  meridian ' — ^is  really  situated  IS"*  W  of  longitude  west 
of  Greenwich,  while  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  just  about  9^  so 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  amounted  to  9°  20' 
instead  of  only  2^^  But  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  concerning 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  the  islands  connected  with 
it,  were,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  even  more  vague  and 
erroneous  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  In  order  therefore 
to  compare  his  longitudes  with  those  on  modem  maps,  it  is 
necessary  to  regard  them  as  reaUy  measured  from  the  Sacred 
Promontory  eastwards,  or  rather  (in  regard  to  the  Medi- 
terranean) as  he  has  himself  done  in  his  eighth  book,  from 
Alexandria  westwards.' 

§  17.  If  now  we  take  the  distances  above  given  by  Ptolemy 
from  Marinus,  and  calculate  the  degrees  of  longitude  at  the 
rate  of  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  to  the  degree,  we  shall  find  the 
anomalous  character  of  his  map  to  a  considerable  extent  dis- 
appear. Instead  of  62  degrees  from  the  Straits  at  Calpe  to 
Issus,  the  interval  is  reduced  to  52f  degrees,  still  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  truth,  but  differing  from  it  only  by  somewhat 
more  than  10  degrees  instead  of  20.  Again,  if  we  take  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  two  well-known  points,  as,  for 
instance,  that  between  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  which  is 
reckoned  in  the  tables  of  Ptolemy's  work  at  25°  40',  we  shall 
find  it  reduced  to  about  21''  20' :  only  about  1^°  beyond  the 
truth.     That  between  Alexandria  and  Rome,  in  like  manner 


^  It  has  continued  in  general  uae 
among  German  geogiaphers  down  to 
oar  own  time.  But  of  oonrse  the 
meridian  so  employed  ia  the  real  meri- 
dian passing  through  the  island  of 
Ferro,  not  Uukt  erxoneoDsly  assumed  hy 
Ptolemy. 

*  It  appears  from  the  passage  in  the 
Almagest  already  cited,  that  it  had 
b^n  Uie  original  intention  of  Ptolemy 


to  reckon  his  longitudes  in  all  cases 
from  Alexandria.  He  probably  adopted 
the  other  plan  in  order  to  foUow  the 
example  of  Marinus.  It  had  the  ad- 
▼antiHIfe  of  simplicity  as  obviating  the 
distinction  between  east  and  west 
longitudes ;  but  on  the  other  hand  had 
the  great  dindvantage  of  rendering  all 
his  errors  emmHaUve^  by  reckoning 
them  always  in  the  same  direetion. 
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sinks  from  23''  50'  to  Id""  50'  (the  real  difference  being  jnst 
about  17°) :  and  from  Alexandria  to  Massilia  we  obtain  30^ 
instead  of  36%  while  the  real  interval  is  only  about  24^% 
Caralis  in  Sardinia,  which  holds  so  conspicuous  a  position  on 
the  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  in 
32^  30'  east  of  his  primary  meridian,  or  30°  from  the  Sacred 
Cape,  and  28°  west  of  Alexandria.  The  latter  distance,  if  oor^ 
rected  as  above,  comes  to  be  only  23°  20',  rather  more  than 
2j^°  beyond  the  truth.  But  the  interval  beween  Caralis  and 
the  Straits,  instead  of  amounting  to  25,  or  even  to  nearly 
21  degrees,  as  it  would  do  according  to  the  corrected  graduation, 
does  not  really  amount  to  more  than  14^°.  A  large  part 
of  the  error  in  the  longitudes,  which  still  remains  (after 
correcting  the  graduation),  thus  arises,  as  it  appears,  from  the 
erroneous  computation  of  this  distance,  much  the  longest  that 
is  reckoned  without  a  break  along  the  fundamental  parallel.* 
This  circumstance  doubtless  arises  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  at  the  command  of  ancient  navigators,  of  com* 
puting  distances  at  sea ;  a  defect  which  would  be  more  strongly 
felt,  tiie  longer  the  unbroken  course  that  it  was  attempted  to 
estimate.^ 

§  18.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  investigation  that,  apart 
from  the  constant  error  arising  from  defective  graduation,  there 
was  always  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another,  as  measured,  or  rather  estimated,  by  the  sea 
yoyage  between  them.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  same 
cause  that  the  estimate  formed  by  Eratosthenes  of  the  length 


*  No  alliuion  is  made  to  the  Balearic  ;  25°  of  longitade,  aooording  to  Ptolemy's 
TslandB,  though  they  do  not  in  reality  '  mode  of  oalonUtion.  &  was,  there- 
lie  far  to  the  north  of  a  conrae  from  |  fore,  actrndly  nearer  ihs  trtUk  by  the 
Sardinia   to  the    Straits.      Henoe  it  i  whole  interval  between  Gades  and  the 


woold  certainly  appear  that  the  voyage 
from  one  of  these  points  to  the  other 
was  habitnally  made  at  one  stretch, 
without  touching  at  any  intennediate 
points. 

'  Artemidoms,  as  we  have  seen, 
(Chapter  XYIIL  Note  B,  p.  103),  had 
estimated  the  distance  tnm  Gaialis  to 
GmdM  at  10,000  stadia,  equivalent  to 


Straits  at  Galpe,  which  is  reckoned  by 
Ptolemv  at  P  50'.  What  could  have 
Induced  Marinus  to  adopt  this  more 
erroneous  estimate,  instead  of  that  of 
the  earlier  geographer,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging.  In  both  cases  they 
could  only  be  founded  on  the  vague 
estunates  of  nAvigatora. 
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of  the  Mediterranean  had  exceeded  the  tnith  by  rather  more 
than  one-fifth :  while  Artemidoms  had  reduced  this  first 
approximation  by  nearly  500  stadia;^  and  the  calculation 
adopted  by  Marinus,  when  converted  into  stadia,  would  give 
24,800  stadia,  or  1700  stadia  less  than  that  of  Eratosthenes. 
Yet  this  estimate  still  exceeds  the  truth  by  nearly  500  6* 
miles :  ^  so  difficult  was  it  found  by  successive  geographers,  in 
the  absence  of  any  positive  observations,  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  effects  of  this  traditional  error. 

§  19.  It  is  evident  that  both  the  causes  which  we  have 
just  been  considering  would  continue  to  operate  with  at  least 
equal  force  upon  the  continuation  of  the  map  of  the  world  east 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  effect  of  erroneous  graduation 
would  indeed  of  necessity  be  eumuiaiive,  and  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  displacement  the  farther  it  was  carried  eastwards. 
Nor  were  land  itineraries  more  trustworthy  than  marine  ones. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  point  out  the 
defective  character  of  all  such  as  were  available  in  ancient 
times,  except  within  the  limits  of  the  Soman  Empire,  and 
these  were  not  available  in  Asia  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Hence 
Marinus  was  compelled  to  rely  upon  itineraries,  in  which  the 
distances  were  given  in  aehceniy  or  parasangs — the  vague  and 
inaccurate  character  of  which  mode  of  reckoning  had  long 
before  been  pointed  out  by  Strabo — ^while  he  neglected  to  make 
any  due  allowance  for  the  circuitous  character  of  the  routes 
and  the  necessary  deviations  from  the  straight  line  on  which 
they  were  to  be  laid  down  in  the  map. 

In  this  respect  Ptolemy  was  far  in  advance  of  his  prede« 
cessors.  In  treating  of  the  materials  with  which  the  geographer 
had  to  work,  he  points  out  very  clearly  and  judiciously  the 


*  Tlie  dietanoes  cited  from  Artemi- 
doms are  all  reckoned  to  Chides  (see 
Chapter  XVIII.  p.  64  ^ ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  distance  of  750 
stadia  from  Gades  to  the  Strait,  as 
stuterl  by  Strabo,  was  deriyed  from  his 
auUiority.  If  we  subtract  this  from 
his  computation  we  shall  obtain  26,070 


stadia  as  the  actual  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Eratosthenes,  as  we  haye 
seen  (Chap.  XVI.  p.  634),  reckoned  it 
at  26,500  stadia. 

'  The  actual  length  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, supposed  to  be  measured  along 
the  paraUel  of  36^,  is  in  round  numbers 
about  2000  G.  mUes. 
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difficulty  in  making  use  of  distanceB  as  ghren  by  itineiaries, 
without  any  accompanying  observationsy  or  even  notices  of 
bearingSy  and  the  necessity  of  applying  a  correction  to  allow 
for  the  windings  and  deviations  of  the  roads  in  the  case  of 
itineraries  by  knd,  and  irregularities  in  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  winds  in  the  case  of  those  by  sea.^  We  haye  seen  that, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  application  of 
this  yery  simple  principle,  even  by  such  geogn^hers  as  Era- 
tosthenes and  Artemidorus.  Marinus  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  have  recognized  it  in  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
applied  it  in  practice ;  but  Ptolemy  was  certainly  the  first  to 
see  its  full  importance  and  insist  on  its  general  application. 
He  points  out  also  with  great  distinctness  the  difference  of  the 
degree  in  which  these  corrections  should  be  made,  according 
as  the  route  was  more  or  less  frequented,  and  the  estimate 
therefore  rested  upon  a  wider  or  more  limited  experience. 
The  distances  along  the  Mediterranean,  for  instance,  which 
we  have  just  been  discussing,  he  considers  as  being  well 
established,  and  that  sufficient  allowance  had  already  been 
made  in  regard  to  them  for  the  causes  of  error  just  mentioned.* 
But  in  following  Marinus  from  the  Euphrates  into  the  heart  of 
Asia,  he  describes  him  as  having  failed  to  make  any  such 
deduction;  and  in  consequence  proceeds  to  apply  them 
himselfl  Unfortunately  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others 
his  theory  was  in  advance  of  his  practice,  and  his  correction 
was  purely  arbitrary.  Thus,  while  he  diminishes  the  estimated 
distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone  Tower  (for  which 
Marinus  possessed  itineraries  expressed  in  sc&OBnt,  and  conse- 
quently making  some  approximation  to  the  truth),  by  some- 
thing less  than  one-tenth,*  he  summarily  reduces  that  from 
the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  by  one-half  (!).'  The  reasons  he 
assigns  for  niaking  a  much  larger  reduction  than  usual  in  this 

«  Ptol  i.  2, 1 4.  264280  stMlia.    This  PtolemT  ledoM 

*  i.  11,  §  2.  ■   to  800  9di4mU  or  24.000  8tM&a  (i  12, 

*  The  dutance,M  given  hy  Ifarimu,  {  8).  It  is  eyident  tfaftt  thia  mmlf 
•momited  to  876  ttmtni^  wmoh,  at  the  amoaiits  to  onttiiigoir  the  odd  nmnbeni. 
i»te  of  80  ttedia  to  the  ickanm,  gave  '  L 11,  Sf  4. 5;  12,  {§  1, 8. 
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last  case  are  indeed  conclusiye,  but  the  actual  amount  adopted 
was — as  he  himself  admitted — altogether  arbitrary. 

§  20.  The  result  of  these  corrections  is  that  he  estimates  the 
whole  distance  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Stone 
Tower  at  24,000  stadia,  or  60  degrees  of  longitude,"  and  that 
from  the  Stone  Tower  to  Sera  at  45^  degrees :  so  that  the 
whole  distance  from  the  Euphrates  to  Sera  amounted,  according 
to  his  calculation,  to  105^  degrees,  and  when  to  this  was 
added  the  result  already  computed  for  the  interval  fcom  the 
meridian  of  the  Fortunate  Islands  to  the  Euphrates,  amounting 
to  72  degrees,  he  obtained  177^  degrees  for  the  distance  of 
Sera  from  the  western  meridian.'  This  then — or  as  he  else- 
where expresses  it,  not  quite  twelve  hours  of  longitude  (180 
degrees) — was  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  known  world ;  instead  of  the  15  hours  or  225 
degrees  of  longitude  assigned  to  it  by  Marinus.^ 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  term,  as  applied  by 
Ptolemy  and  Marinus,  had  no  such  definite  meaning  as  had 
been  attached  to  it  by  earlier  geographers.  When  Eratosthenes 
or  Strabo  spoke  of  the  length  of  the  inhabited  world  (7% 
oucovft€in)f;)9  they  understood  by  it  a  line  extending  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  and  having  consequently  a  definite  boundary 
at  each  extremity.  But  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Marinus,  rejected 
the  hypothesis  of  an  eastern  ocean,  bounding  the  continent  of 
Asia  in  that  direction,  and  supposed  the  land  to  extend  in- 
definitely towards  the  east  and  north,  as  they  considered  that 
Africa  did  to  the  south.  Hence  to  them  Sera  and  SinsB  were 
merely  the  most  easterly  known  points  in  Asia,  just  as  Agisymba 
in  Africa  was  the  most  southerly.  Beyond  these  lay  'Uhe 
unknown  land,"  the  existence  of  which  they  assumed,  in  each 
case,  just  as  former  geographers  had  assumed  that  of  the 
ocean. 

§  21.  In  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the  known  world,  his 
conclusions  were  in  like  manner  derived  directly  from  those 


•  Ibid.  11.  §  ».  •  Ibkl.  12.  §  12.  '  Ibid.  14.  §  10. 
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of  MarinnSy  merely  applying  the  correction  that  he  judged 
necessary  to  the  extravagant  extension  given  by  that  writer  to 
the  continent  of  Africa  towards  the  south.  Thus  he  assumed 
the  parallel  of  Thnle,  which  had  been  placed  by  Marinns  in 
N.  lat.  63^,  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  world,'  and  that  of 
Prasmn  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  rectification  of  its 
position,  to  be  its  southern  limit,  which  he  accordingly  placed 
in  about  16  degrees  of  south  latitude.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  it,  in  round  numbers,  a  breadth  of  about  80  degrees,  thua 
exceeding  largely  the  estimate  of  either  Eratosthenes  or 
Strabo,  but  still  keeping  within  the  limits  of  the  proportion  so 
strangely  assumed  by  ancient  geographers,  that  the  length 
was  more  than  dovkle  the  breadth. 

§  22.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  scientific  framework 
with  which  Ptolemy  sought  to  enyelop  and  disguise  the 
real  poyerty  of  his  materials,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  briefly 
to  his  eighth  book,  which  has  been  thought  by  many  modem 
writers  to  have  a  more  truly  scientific  character  than  the  rest, 
and  to  be  entitled  to  a  degree  of  authority  which,  they  admit, 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  positions  in  his  ordinary  tables. 
After  devoting  the  whole  of  five  books — from  the  second  to 
the  sixth — and  a  part  of  the  seventh,  to  the  enumeration  in 
the  tabular  form,  arranged  according  to  the  countries  and 
provinces  in  which  they  were  situated,  of  all  the  points  of 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  the  position,  he  proceeds 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  whole,  and  a  general  description  of 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  known  world,  such  as  would 
form  a  fitting  companion  to  a  general  map  of  it.^  After  this, 
in  the  eighth  book,  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  map  of  the 
world  can  be  most  conveniently  divided  into  separate  maps, 
and  adopts  a  division  into  twenty-six  such  maps,  which,  as  he 
justly  points  out,  have  no  occasion  to  preserve  a  fixed  propor- 
tion with  one  another,  but  may  be  of  a  smaller  or  larger  scale 
according  as  the  countries  they  include  are  more  or  less 


■  Note  C.  p.  639.  »  yii.  c  5. 
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known,  and  require  to  be  represented  in  more  or  less  detail.^ 
The  series  of  maps  that  he  proposes  to  construct  is  thus  entirely 
similar  to  that  in  a  modem  atlas.  Of  these  he  devotes  ten  to 
Europe,  four  to  Africa,  and  twelve  to  Asia.^ 

He  then  gives,  in  regard  to  each  of  these  maps,  a  succinct 
statement  of  the  countries  which  it  includes,  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  is  comprised :  as  well  as  the  proportion  which 
the  degrees  of  longitude  bear  to  those  of  latitude.  This  pro- 
portion he  states  only  with  respect  to  some  one  parallel  passing 
nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  map.  The  same  proportion 
will,  of  course,  as  he  does  not  fail  to  remark,  not  be  mathemati- 
cally correct  for  the  other  parallels,  but  he  considers  the 
difference  as  unimportant  within  the  limits  of  each  partial 
map.^  Hence  every  one  of  these  separate  maps  is  in  fact 
constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  Marinus  had  applied 
to  his  general  map  of  the  world,  and  in  giving  the  proportion 
of  longitudes  to  latitudes  for  one  parallel,  Ptolemy  considered 
himself  as  doing  all  that  was  requisite  for  the  graduation  of 
each  map. 

§  23.  But  he  then  adds,  for  each  map,  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
contained  in  it,  reported  however  in  a  totally  different  manner 
from  that  employed  in  his  previous  tables,  giving  in  each  case 
the  latitude  as  denoted  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  and 
the  longitude  according  to  the  difference  of  time  from  Alexan- 
dria. Both  are  expressed  in  equinoctial  hours  and  fractions  of 
an  hour.'  These  have  been  generally  regarded  as  merely 
a  different  mode  of  stating  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
places  thus  selected.  And  this  is  certainly  at  first  sight 
the  natural  inference  from  his  own  words  in  the  passage  just 
cited.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the  purpose  of  such  a 
recapitulation  c^  a  certain  number  of  selected  positions  in  each 
country,  giving  in  substance  no  other  information  concerning 
them  than  is  already  given  in  the  other  tables.    Hence  it  has 

*  vUi.  1,  §§  4.  5.  »  vui.  2,  §  1.  •  Ibid.  i.  §§  6»  7. 

'  vui.  2,  §  1. 
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been  sapposed  by  many  modem  writers  that  the  positions  here 
given  are  such  as  had  been  really  determined  astronomically, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  the  tables,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  derived  merely,  in  the  manner  already  explained, 
from  itineraries  or  the  information  of  travellers.  But  no  hint 
is  given  by  Ptolemy  himself  of  such  a  distinction,  which  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  point  out,  had  it  really  existed. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  positions  given  in  the  eighth  book  is 
far  greater  than  can'  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  been 
determined  by  positive  observation :  and  all  the  objections 
that  have  already  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  was 
impossible  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  tables  apply  in  great 
measure  to  those  in  the  eighth  book  also.  The  measurement  of 
longitude  by  time  was  the  very  thing  that  the  ancients  had  no 
means  of  accomplishing.  Can  we  suppose  that  Ptolemy  really 
possessed  any  such  observations  for  such  places  as  the  islands 
of  Thule  and  Scandia  in.  the  north,  or  for  Grarama  and  Gira  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  ?  And  when  we  find  him  stating  these 
same  particulars  for  Sera,  SinsB,  and  Cattigara,  concerning 
which  we  know  how  utterly  vague,  as  well  as  erroneous,  his 
information  really  was,  does  not  this  at  once  show  that  they 
are  based  upon  no  foundation  of  actual  observation  ? 

§  24.  The  real  purpose  of  the  eighth  book  appears  to  have 
been  a  totally  different  one.  Ptolemy,  we  must  remember, 
was  much  more  an  astronomer  than  a  geographer:  and  his 
object  throughout  his  work  was  to  consider  the  world  that  he 
was  describing  rather  in  its  astronomical  and  cosmical  relations 
than  with  reference  to  its  physical  conditions  or  the  special 
objects  of  the  ordinary  geographer.  Hence,  after  having  laid 
down,  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  all  the  positions  that  he 
thought  requisite,  upon  his  map  of  the  world,  he  was  desirous 
to  point  out,  with  respect  to  the  chief  of  these,  some  of  the 
most  essential  of  their  astronomical  relations,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  longest  day,  and  the  difference  of  time  from 
a  fixed  standard.  To  these  he  adds,  in  respect  to  all  those 
places  situated  within  the  tropics — even  in  such  cases  as  Sinte 
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and  Cattigara,  and  the  towns  which  he  places  in  Tapiobane, 
with  regard  to  which  he  certainly  could  have  no  observations 
— ^a  notice  of  the  course  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  deviates  from  the  vertical  position 
through  which  it  necessarily  passes.  Such  particulars  are  of 
no  value  for  determining  the  latitude,  which  is  sufficiently 
given  by  the  length  of  the  longest  day.  They  are  simply 
astronomical  facts,  interesting  only  to  the  astronomical  geo« 
grapher.  But  moreover  they  are  facts  which  the  mathematical 
geographer  would  be  able  to  calculate  for  himself  with  regard 
to  any  given  position ;  and  that  this  is  what  Ptolemy  really 
did,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  his  account  of  these 
phenomena  is  correct  for  the  latitude  oMumed  for  each  place, 
it  is  in  many  cases  glaringly  wrong  for  the  real  position  of  the 
place  in  question.  Thus,  he  tells  us  of  Syene,  which  was 
placed  by  common  consent,  and  approximately  correctly,  on 
the  northern  tropic,  that  the  sun  is  vertical  there  once  in  the 
year,  when  it  just  touches  the  tropic.  This  of  course  is  correct : 
but  he  employs  the  very  same  words  in  regard  to  Arbis  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  same  latitude 
with  Syene,  but  which  is  really  situated  nearly  two  degrees 
farther  north.  In  like  manner  he  ascribes  to  Fattala  on  the 
Indus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  within  the  tropic,  the  phenomena 
that  would  be  incident  to  such  a  position,  and  affirms  the 
same  thing  of  Garama  in  Libya,  which  was  also  really  situated 
three  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  tropic,  though  he  supposed 
it  to  be  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  it.  Another  striking 
instance  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  occurs  in  the  case  of 
Thule,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  placed  in  63°  N.  latitude, 
and  of  which  he  tells  us  that  it  had  a  day  of  twenty  hours* 
duration,  a  statement  just  about  correct  for  the  assumed  posi- 
tion, but  much  beyond  the  truth  for  the  group  of  the  Shetland 
Islands,  which  may  be  considered  as  certainly  that  intended 
by  Ptolemy.* 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that,  in  all  these  cases, 

*  See  Xote  G,  p.  639. 
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Ptolemy  was  not  recording  the  results  of  observations^  but 
stating  for  the  information  of  his  readers  what  he  knew  must 
be  the  fact,  as9wming  the  position  of  the  place  to  be  such  as  it 
was  already  determined  in  his  tables.  And  the  same  ex- 
planation may  be  extended  to  all  the  other  statements  contained 
in  the  eighth  book.  They  are  evidently  not,  as  they  have 
been  commonly  regarded,  a  fresh  series  of  data  for  certain 
positions  which  have  been  already  determined,  but  a  statement 
of  certain  astronomical  facts  with  regard  to  a  certain  number 
of  places,  the  position  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  already 
known.*  From  this  point  of  view  the  purpose  of  this  fresh 
series  of  tables  becomes  at  once  clear  and  intelligible.  Their 
principal  value  to  us  m  fact  arises  from  their  furnishing  us 
with  the  means  of  correcting  and  checking  the  numbers  given 
in  the  other  tables,  which  have  frequently  become  corrupted 
in  our  existing  manuscripts,  but  this  was  certainly  not  the 
object  for  which  they  were  framed.^ 

§  25.  In  regard  to  the  mathematical  construction,  or  (to  use 
the  modem  phrase)  the  projection  of  his  maps,  Ptolemy  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  predecessors.  For  his  special  maps 
indeed  he  contented  himself,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out. 


*  It  wiU  be  found  indeed  that  these 
statementfl  are  always  adapted  to  the 
aufipomd  latitude,  even  where  this  was 
altogether  wioog,  aod  in  regard  to 
pla^  at  which  one  might  rea<uly  sup- 
pose observations  of  the  length  of  the 
solstitial  day  to  have  been  r^dly  made. 
Thus  eren  in  such  oases  as  Carthage 
and  Bysantium  we  find  that  the  du- 
ration assigned  to  it  is  that  which 
would  oorrespood  to  the  erroneoiit  ]ati> 
tudes  in  which  they  were  placed  by  tlie 
obserrations  of  Hipparcbus,  not  to 
their  true  latitudes. 

A  strone  additional  proof  that  this 
was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  information 
he  has  here  given,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  observation  that  he  would  have 
added  further  particulars,  concerning 
the  fixed  stars  wnich  were  in  the  zenith 
of  each  locality,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  deviation  from  a  course  parallel  to 
the  equator  (viii.  2,  §  2). 


It  mvy  be  added  that  this  purpose  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  pa^nge 
in  the  Almagest  in  which  he  indicates 
his  intention  of  giving  in  his  geogra- 
phical work  the  positions  of  the  differ- 
ent points  on  the  earth's  surface,  **  as  a 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  celestial 
phenomeua  at  each  place." 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
calculation  of  the  latitude  from  the 
length  of  the  longest  day,  or  vtce  venc^ 
thouffh  one  for  which  Ptolemy  himself 
was  rally  competent,  is  by  no  means  a 
simple  process,  and  would  be  altogether 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  greater  part 
of  his  readers.  Even  with  r^ard  to 
the  longitudes,  many  persons  would  be 
glad  to  see  at  a  glance  the  difference  of 
time,  calculated  at  once  from  Alex- 
andria, instead  of  having  to  deduce  it 
from  the  degrees  of  longitude,  calculated 
AS  they  were  in  the  other  tables  from  a 
fixed  meridian  in  the  west 
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with  drawing  his  meridians  and  parallels  in  straight  lines 
parallel  with  one  another^  merely  taking  the  proportion  of 
degrees  of  longitude  to  those  of  latitude,  as  it  stood  with 
respect  to  some  one  parallel  towards  the  middle  of  his  map, 
and  neglecting  the  inclination  of  the  meridians  to  one  another. 
He  proceeded  therefore  with  regard  to  these  particular  maps 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  Marinus  had  done  with  his 
general  map  of  the  world.  Such  a  course,  as  he  himself 
repeatedly  affirms,^  did  not  make  any  material  difference 
within  the  limits  of  each  special  map.  But  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  general  map,  including,  according  to  his  calculation, 
not  less  than  180  degrees  of  longitude,  and  80  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  errors  arising  in  this  case  from  the  attempt  to 
transfer  to  a  plane  surface  so  great  an  extent  of  the  spherical 
surface  of  the  globe  were  such  as  to  require  to  be  met  by  new 
modes  of  mathematical  construction. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
methods  employed  by  Ptolemy  for  this  purpose,  which  pre- 
sented a  near  approximation  to  some  of  those  still  in  use 
among  modem  geographers.  After  explaining  fully  a  mode 
of  projection  in  which  the  equator  and. parallels  of  latitude 
would  be  represented  by  parallel  curves,  while  the  meridians 
would  be  represented  by  straight  lines,  converging  to  a  point 
situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map ;  he  then  points  out  the 
necessary  defect  in  this  method  arising  from  the  taking  the 
meridians  as  straight  lines  instead  of  arcs  of  a  circle,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give 'another  construction,  more  elaborate,  but  too 
cimibrous  for  general  use,  in  which  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  curvature  of  both  sets  of  lines.  This  last  miethod, 
however,  had  the  defect,  as  he  himself  points  out,  of  being 
inconvenient  for  those  who  sought  to  place  on  their  map  the 
different  points  of  which  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were 
given ;  and  thus  draw  a  map  for  themselves :  hence,  while  he 
himself  gives  the  preference  to  the  more  laborious,  but  more 


*  it  I,  §  10 ;  Yui  2.  {  0. 
VOL.  11.  2   P 
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acctuate,  method  of  delineation,  he  seems  to  be  aware  that  the 
other  would  be  moie  generally  followed.' 

In  point  of  fieicty  Ptolemy's  theoretical  skill  was  in  this 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  altogether  beyond  the  nature  of 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  to  apply  it.  Any  inaccuracy 
arising  from  theoretical  defects  in  the  mode  of  delineating  his 
maps  would  be  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
grave  and  serious  errors  into  which  he  was  led  by  imperfect 
knowledge  and  erroneous  information:  not  to  speak  of  that 
fandamental  error  in  the  graduation  of  the  whole,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  which  have  been  already  pointed  out. 

§  26.  The  whole  design  and  character  of  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  maps 
to  which  it  refers,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  from  the 
time  of  its  first  publication  accompanied  by  such  a  series  of 
maps.  It  would  indeed  be  altogether  incomplete  without 
them.  But  as  the  materials  which  he  furnishes  in  his  tables 
would  enable  any  one  with  a  moderate  amount  of  geographical 
skill  to  construct  such  maps  for  himself,  it  is  yery  difficult  to 
judge  how  teix  those  which  accompany  the  existing  copies  of 
his  work  are  to  be  .taken  as  representing  the  originals.  In 
two  of  the  existing  MSS.  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  maps 
which  accompany  them  are  the  work  of  one  Agathodaemon  of 
Alexandria,  who  drew  them  **  according  to  the  eight  books  of 
the  Geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy."^  It  is  evident  that  this 
expression  cannot  be  taken  as  proving  anything,  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  the  name  and  age  of  Agathodaemon  are  otiier- 
wise  unknown.*     But  it  certainly  seems  most  probable  that  he 


*  PtoL  i  o.  24. 

*  'Eff  rmw  KAav8(av  TlroKt/ioUv  Vtw 
ypa/pucwp  fitfixUnf  Bitrm  riiw  olKov/i4niw 
vSurtof  'AyaBo^fuap  'A\t^ay9p€hs  ihrc- 
T^mMrc. 

*  The  supposition  thftt  the  author  of 
these  maps  was  identical  with  a  giam- 
marian  of  the  name  of  AgathodsBmon, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  is  purely 
gratuitous,  unless  we  assume  that  there 
could  not  be  two  penons  of  the  same 
name.    As  Heeren  has  Justly  pointed 


out,  it  was  very  Tmlikely  that  a  gram- 
marian should  possess  the  talent  of  an 
artist;  and  the  maps  that  bear  the 
name  of  Agathodnmon  were  eyidentiy 
the  production  of  acme  one  selected  for 
his  artistic  skill.  Those  appended  to 
the  MS.  found  at  Mount  Athoa  and  re- 
produced in  fiicsimile  by  M.  Langlois 
(4to.  Paris,  1867)  are  of  a  much  ruder 
character,  and  are  probably  derived  from 
a  different  souroe. 
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was  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  employed  by  him  to 
delineate  these  maps,  according  to  the  instructions  given  in 
the  first  book,  and  from  the  detailed  materials  contained  in  the 
following  ones/  The  few  instances  in  which  discrepancies  are 
found  between  the  maps  and  the  text  are  such  as  cannot  readily 
be  ascribed  to  any  mere  copyist  at  a  later  period.  At  all  eyents 
it  is  probable  that,  as  an  Alexandrian,  he  would  have  access 
to  the  original  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  therefore  have 
copied  his  own  series  directly  from  the  prototypes  prepared  by, 
or  under  the  direction  of,  Ptolemy  himself. 


•  This  is  the  oondufiioii  of  Heeren 
rin  his  DiuertaJtion  on  the  8owree$  of 
Ftoiemyi'H  Oeography,  p.  474,  appended 
to  his  HuUnieal  jBeiearche$—Amatio 


NaUong,  toI.  iii.)  as  the  most  probable 
supposition ;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  xK>t  established  on  anything 
likeprooC 


N. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
PTOLEMT — (eorUinued), 


Pabt  2. — Detailed  Oeography. 

§  1.  Haying  thus  examined  the  scientific  framework  of  the 
great  work  of  Ptolemy  and  shown  how  far  this  was  from  repre- 
senting a  corresponding  basis  of  trae  scientific  knowledge,  we 
must  next  proceed  to  consider  the  extent  of  the  information 
that  he  really  possessed,  and  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
in  his  time,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  in 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  world.  And  here  we 
possess  this  great  advantage,  deriyed  firom  the  scientific  form 
of  his  work,  that  his  ideas,  however  imperfect  or  erroneous, 
were  necessarily  expressed  in  a  definite  form,  that  enables  us 
in  most  cases  to  determine  with  little  difficulty  both  the  actual 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the  errors  with 
which  it  was  disfigured. 

He  commences  the  detailed  portion  of  his  work  with  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  and  devotes  two  sections  of  his 
second  book  to  the  description  of  the  British  Islands,  con- 
cerning which  he  certainly  possessed  information  hx  more 
extensive  and  complete  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  Pliny  and  the  compilation  of  his  own  work  that  the 
Bomans  had  not  only  carried  their  arms  under  Agricola  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Britain,  and  sailed  with  a  fieet 
round  its  eastern  and  northern  shores,  but  had  permanently 
established  their  dominion  over  the  whole  island  south  of  the 
estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  Within  this  limit  the 
whole  country  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province, 
intersected  by  lines  of  military  roads,  and  was  gradually 
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approaching  to  the  same  condition  of  prosperity  and  civiliza* 
tion,  which  had  been  already  attained  by  Gaul  and  Spain. 

§  2.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Hibemia  (or  Ivemiay  as 
Ptolemy  writes  the  name^)  had  indeed  remained  untouched 
by  the  Boman  arms :  but  even  in  the  time  of  Agricola  its 
ports  and  coasts  were  beginning  to  be  well  known  by  the 
merchants  who  traded  thither  from  Britain  and  Gaul,^  and 
during  the  long  period  of  tranquillity  that  followed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  commercial  relations  would  be  carried 
on  with  increasing  vigour.  Such  intercourse  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  explain  the  greatly  increased  knowledge  possessed 
by  Ptolemy  of  an  island  almost  unknown  to  the  earlier  geo- 
graphers.^ He  not  only  gives  (according  to  his  usual  plan) 
a  regular  perijlus  of  the  coasts,  enumerating  the  principal 
headlands,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  but  mentions  the  names 
of  no  less  than  seven  cities  in  the  interior,  besides  two  (Menapia 
and  Eblana)  on  the  east  coast.  Of  these  last  Eblana  is  with- 
out doubt  identical  with  the  modem  Dublin ;  while  Menapia 
is  uncertain,  and  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to 
any  of  the  inland  townSr  But  of  the  names  of  the  rivers — 
usually  one  of  the  most  permanent  portions  of  geographical 
nomenclature — several  can  be  identified  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, and  thus  bear  testimony  to  the  authentic  character  of 
Ptolemy's  information.  Thus  the  Oboca,  between  Eblana  and 
Menapia,  is  clearly  the  Avoca,  and  the  Buvinda,  north  of 
Eblana,  the  Boyne ;  the  Birgus  or  Bargus  is  in  all  probability 
the  Barrow,  and  the  Senus  probably  represents  the  Shannon. 
On  the  west  coast  also  the  name  of  the  Nagnatae,  whose  capital 
of  Nagnata  is  termed  **  an  important  city,"  is  clearly  preserved 
in  that  of  the  modem  province  of  Gonnaught. 

gotiatores  oogniti.'^  This  appears  to 
me  quite  sniBcient  to  acooimt  for  rach 
knowledge  of  the  island  as  we  find  in 
Ptolemy.  The  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Latham  (art  Lernb,  iu  Smitib's  Diet  of 
Ancient  Otography),  that  he  had  PhoB- 
nioian  or  Oarthaginian  sources  of  in- 
formation, seems  alike  impzohable  and 


>  It  is  singular  that  tliis  later  Greek 
fonn  of  the  name,  as  weU  as  the  Latin 
Hibemia,  departed,  more  widely  than 
that  of  leme,  by  which  the  island  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  firom  the 
native  name  of  Erin,  from  which  they 
were  all  without  doubt  originaUy  de- 
rived. 

'  Tacitus,  Agrie,  e.  24.  **  Melius 
aditus  portuaqae  per  oommercia  et  ne- 


unnecessary. 
•  PtoL  ii.  2. 
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With  regard  to  the  geographical  position  of  Irelaiid  Ptolemy 
was  £ar  better  informed  than  Strabo:  and  though  he  still 
carried  it  much  too  far  to  the  north,  so  as  to  place  even  its 
southern  extremity  in  a  higher  latitude  than  North  Wales,^  he 
was  well  aware  both  of  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  Britain 
and  of  its  general  direction  &om  south  to  north,  facing  the 
coasts  of  the  larger  island  through  a  considerable  part  of  their 
extent. 

§  3.  Ptolemy's  description  of  Britain  affords  a  striking 
example  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which  generally 
characterise  his  work.  While  his  geographical  enumeration 
of  names,  whether  of  places  and  tribes,  or  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  is  highly  valuable,  and  a  large  number 
of  them  can  be  identified  without  difficulty,  his  idea  of  the 
configuration  of  the  island,  and  the  direction  of  its  coasts,  is 
extremely  erroneous:  and  his  assigned  positions  in  latitude 
and  longitude  utterly  worthless,  if  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  indications  of  his  views  as  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
places  thus  enumerated.  We  are  fortunately  enabled,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  to  correct  the  positions  and  identify 
the  sites  of  the  towns  in  the  interior,  by  the  aid  of  the  Boman 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  existing  names ;  while 
his  periplus  of  the  coast  is  so  complete,  and  in  general  so 
accurate,  as  to  leave  little  difficulty  in  determining  the 
principal  points  which  he  intends  to  designate. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  accuracy  of  his  information 
is  afforded  by  the  clear  distinction  which  he  makes  between 
the  two  headlands  that  may  be  considered  as  forming  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Britain — ^the  Land's  End  and  the 
Lizard.  Both  of  these  are  distinctly  specified — each  of  them 
for  some  unknown  reason  by  two  separate  names  :*  and  he  even 


*  He  places  the  N^ior  tutpow  (the 
aoath-westem  extremity  of  the  island) 
in  lat  57^  45',  while  the  north  coast  of 
Wales  did  not,  according  to  his  calcu- 
lation, surpass  57°.  The  North  Gape 
of  Ireland  (B^pcior  ixpor)  he  placed  in 
lat  61°;  bat  assigned  to  its  north- 


eastern headland  (?o$iy9ww  Kcpor)  the 
higher  latitade  of  61°  30';  thns  carrying 
it  nx)re  than  six  degrees  to  the  north  of 
its  tme  position. 

•  Thns  he  calls  (il  S,  §  8)  the  Land  a 
End  Antivesteom  and  Boleriom  CAj^rf 
oviaratoF  tutpop  rh  «al  Bok4piiow%  and  the 
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places  them  in  jnst  about  their  relative  position  to  one 
another^  though  considerably  exaggerating  the  distance  be- 
tween them.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  he  places  the  Pro- 
montory of  Ocrinmny  the  southernmost  of  the  two,  a  degree  and 
three-quarters  of  latitude  (87^  O.  miles)  to  the  north  of  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Graul,  which  gives  a  very  fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  British  Channel  in  this  part.  All 
these  circumstances  point  to  his  possessing  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  this  portion  of  Britain,  from  its  continued 
intercourse  with  the  opposite  coasts  of  Graul.  But  he  makes 
no  mentionHn  connexion  with  it  of  the  islands  of  the  Cassi- 
terides,  which  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  received 
tradition  both  of  Greek  and  Boman  geographers,  to  be 
situated  off  the  coast  of  Spain,*  so  that  he  actually  places 
them  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Nerian  Promontory  (Cape 
Finisterre). 

As  we  proceed  northward,  we  find,  as  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  Ptolemy's  information  becoming  much  less  accurate, 
and  it  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  several  headlands  and 
estuaries  named  by  him :  a  difficulty  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
very  indented  and  irregular  character  of  the  Scottish  coasts, 
as  well  as  by  the  strange  error  in  regard  to  their  position, 
which  utterly  distorts  this  portion  of  his  map.  For  while  he 
had  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  general  configuration  of 
the  coasts  of  England,  as  far  north  as  the  Solway  and  Tyne, 
and  correctly  placed  the  Promontory  of  Novantum  (the  head- 
land of  GiJloway)  opposite  to  the  north-eastern  point  of 
Ireland,  he  unfortunately  conceived  the  general  extension  of 
the  island  beyond  this  to  have  its  direction  firom  west  to  east, 
instead  of  from  south  to  north,  so  that  he  actually  placed  the 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland  (opposite  to  the  Orkneys), 
farther  to  the  south  than  the  Promontory  of  Galloway,^  which 


Lizard  the  DBmnoniiim  or  Oorinnm 
(AofufSwiop  rh  Kol  'Offpiror  tucpow).  In 
the  luAt  case  the  alternative  name  is 
evidenUy  merely  that  of  the  adjoining 
people  applied  to  the  headland. 


•  ii.  6,  §  76. 

^  That  the  NoTantnm  of  Ptolemy 
(iL  3,  §  1)  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
HnU  of  Galloway  admits  of  no  reason- 
able doubt,  both  from  its  proximity  to 
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he  oonceiyed  to  be  the  most  northern  point  of  the  whole  island. 
The  origin  of  this  strange  mistake  is  very  difficult  to  imagine : 
it  is  all  the  more  unaccountable,  because  the  general  con- 
figuration of  Sootlandy  if  we  suppose  it  twisted  round  on  his 
map  to  about  its  true  direction,  would  not  differ  yery  widely 
from  the  truth,  presenting  at  least  a  general  resemblance  in 
many  important  features.*  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
even  for  this  part  of  the  island  he  had  tolerably  good  informa- 
tion, but  that  he  altogether  perverted  the  results  derived  from 
it  by  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  he  laid  them  down  upon 
his  map.  "^ 

§  4.  This  complete  misconception  of  the  real  form  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain  involved  him  of  necessity  in  the  most 
hopeless  confusion  in  regard  to  the  islands  that  surrounded  its 
shores.  He  was  indeed  well  aware,  as  Pliny  had  been  before 
him,  of  the  existence  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Ebudse — answering  to  the  Hsebudes  of 
Pliny,  and  to  the  modem  Hebrides:*  but  he  was  erroneously 
led  to  connect  them  with  Ireland  instead  of  Scotland,  and 
placed  them  in  a  cluster  only  about  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
the  former  island.  The  Orcades  (Orkneys)  also  were  weU 
known  to  the  Bomans  ever  since  the  time  of  Agricola ;  and 
their  accounts  no  doubt  concurred  in  placing  them  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  mainland.  But 
Ptolemy,  having  carried  this  extremity  to  the  east  instead  of 
to  the  north,  could  not  place  the  islands  in  the  same  direction, 
and  hence,  though  he  gave  the  name  of  Orcas  to  the  remotest 


Ireland  and  iVum  the  distinet  mention 
of  its  connection  with  a  peninsula  (No- 
ovarr&p  x*P^^*^^^'  ''^  6Jii^rvfiO¥  <Upor). 
*  80  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case 
that  General  Roy  has  actually  sug- 
gested that  Ptolemy  really  possessed  a 
correct  map  of  the  island,  but  that  the 
port  of  it  containing  Nortii  Britain  bad 
been  accidentaUy  torn  off,  and  replaced 
in  a  wrong  position,  so  as  to  extend 
the  island  towards  the  east,  instead  of 
Uie  north  (Boy's  MUUary  Aniiquitiei, 


p.  116).    8ee  Note  D,  p.  640. 

*  It  is  singular  that  this  appellation, 
so  familiar  in  modem  geography, 
should  be  derived  originally  from  a 
false  reading  of  Pliny,  as  that  of  the 
Grampians  is  from  one  in  Tacitus. 
But  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  whom 
the  form  is  "Efiov^aiy  is  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  reading  Hnbudes  or 
Hebudes  in  Pliny  (iv.  16,  §  103),  in 
peferenoe  to  that  of  Hebrides,  which 
IS  found  in  the  earlier  editions, 
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point  of  the  mainland,  he  was  compelled  to  separate  the  islands 
of  the  same  name  from  that  headland,  and  carry  them  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  west,  into  a  position  with  regard  to  the 
mainland  wholly  different  from  that  which  they  really  occupy.^ 
Haying  thus  determined  the  position  of  the  Orcades  (the 
centre  of  which  group  he  places  in  lat.  61^  40')  he  proceeds  to 
notice  Thule,  which  he  describes  as  a  single  island  of  large 
size,  extending  not  less  than  55  G.  miles  from  south  to  north. 
Notwithstanding  this  description  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  meant  to  designate  by  that  name  the  group  of  the  Shetlands, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  discovered  by  the 
Bomans  under  Agricola.^ 

§  5.  Of  countries  so  well  known  as  Gaul  and  Spain,  which 
had  now  been  so  long  subject  to  the  Boman  dominion, 
Ptolemy  could  hardly  be  expected  to  add  much  to  the 
information  already  possessed  by  his  predecessors.  The  sta- 
tistical surveys  undoubtedly  instituted  by  the  Bomans  in 
all  those  countries  that  were  subject  to  the  complete  pro- 
vincial organization  could  not  fail  to  furnish  valuable  and 
trustworthy  materials  to  the  geographer,  in  so  far  as  the 
names  of  tribes,  cities,  and  towns  were  concerned,  and  even  in 
a  rough  way  their  relative  positions.  But  when  Ptolemy  came 
to  apply  these  materials  as  geographical  data  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  map,  it  is  strange  to  see  how  imperfect  and  how  erro- 
neous were  in  many  cases  the  notions  that  he  had  formed  of 
the  geographical  relations  and  positions  of  places  whose  names 


Aooording  to  Ptolemy  they  were  five 
in  number,  two  bearing  the  name  of 
Ebuda,  and  the  others  thoee  of  Hicina, 
Maleus,  and  Epidiom ;  bat  from  his 
erroneous  idea  of  their  position,  it 
wonld  be  idle  to  attempt  to  identify 
them  with  any  of  the  numerous  islands 
that  gird  the  west  ooast  of  Scotland,  of 
the  number  and  extent  of  which 
Ptolemy  had  evidently  no  idea. 

>  PtoL  u.  S,  §  31. 

'  In  fact  the  Mainland  of  the  8het- 
lands  is  so  much  the  most  important 


island  of  the  ^up,  that  it  lends  itself 
to  the  supposition  of  its  representing 
Thule,  in  a  manner  that  would  not  at 
all  apply  either  to  the  Orkneys  or 
Faroes.  Ptolemy  places  its  southern 
extremity  in  62^  40'  N.  latitude,  or 
just  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  O- 
cades,  which  is  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth.  Here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  we  recognize  the 
accuracy  of  his  information  in  details, 
however  perverted  may  be  his  general 
results. 
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were  familiar  to  all.  In  regaid  to  Spain,  indeed,  his  chief 
error  was  in  the  delineation  of  its  western  coast,  and  the  undue 
extension  which  he  gave  (in  common  with  most  earlier  writers) 
to  its  south-western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  which 
he  represents  as  projecting  three  degrees  farther  west  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  while  he  ignored  almost  entirely  the  bold 
projection  of  the  Lusitanian  coast,  ending  in  the  celebrated 
headland  known  as  the  Bock  of  Lisbon.  The  Promontory  of 
Nerium  in  Gralicia  (Gape  Finisterre)  he  placed  in  like  manner 
2f  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  Sacred  Promontory,  while  it  is 
really  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  the  west  of  it : 
and  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  north  coast  he  represented 
the  Pyrenees  as  ending  in  a  bold  projecting  headland  (called 
CEasso),  constituting  two  deep  gulfs,  one  on  each  side  of  it : 
for  all  which  there  is  no  counterpart  in  reality.' 

With  the  western  coasts  of  Gaul  his  acquaintance  was  equally 
imperfect.  While  he  represents  the  line  of  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Atur  (Adour)  to  that  of  the  Loire  as  indented  by 
deep  bays,  with  corresponding  projections  of  the  coast^line  far 
exceeding  anything  to  be  found  in  reality,  he  had  a  very  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  great  projecting  headland  or  peninsula  of 
Bretagne  towards  the  west,^  while  he  takes  no  notice  at  aU 
of  the  similar  projection  of  the  coast  of  the  Cotentin  in  Nor- 
mandy to  the  north,  which  constitutes  the  most  marked  feature 
in  the  British  GhanneL  *  His  conceptions  of  the  physical 
geography  of  the  interior  were  still  more  erroneous.  His  mode 
of  fixing  his  positions  solely  with  reference  to  their  assumed 
latitude  and  longitude  was  indeed  ill-adapted  for  designating 
the  courses  of  rivers  or  the  directions  of  mountain  chains ;  but 


•lie,  §§10.  12;  7,§1. 

*  He  was,  indeed,  weU  aware  that 
the  country  of  the  Osismii,  who  inha- 
bited the  western  portion  of  Bretagne. 
extended  considerably  to  the  west,  and 
that  the  headland  fonning  its  extremity 
in  that  direction,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Goba»qm,  was  the  westernmost 
point  of  Ganl ;  but  he  is  far  from  giving 


it  its  fdU  extension,  and  as  he  only 
mentions  one  headland,  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  tlmt  form 
the  extremity  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre,  the  name  should  be  assigned 
in  preference.  Nor  does  he  notice  the 
island  of  Usbant,  any  more  than  Uiose 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
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after  making  full  allowance  for  this  difficulty,  we  shall  still 
find  his  notices  of  these  important  geographical  features  dis- 
figured by  some  astounding  errors. 

§  6.  Of  the  Bhone,  indeed,  he  gives  a  tolerably  correct 
account,  placing  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  from  whence  it  flowed 
through  the  lake  Lemannus  to  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  and  thence 
turning  abruptly  to  the  south  continued  to  hold  that  direction 
till  it  entered  the  Mediterranean.  But  while  he  also  correctly 
adds  that  the  Arar  (Sadne)  and  Dubis  (Doubs)  unite  their 
combined  waters  with  those  of  the  Bhone  near  Lyons,  he 
by  a  strange  mistake  describes  those  streams  as  having  also 
their  sources  in  the  Alps,  not  far  from  those  of  the  Bhone. 
The  Bhine,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regarded  as  having  a  nearly 
direct  course  from  south  to  north,  through  its  whole  extent : 
and  while  he  places  its  sources  in  Mount  Adulas,  he  entirely 
ignores  both  its  passage  through  the  Lake  of  Constance  and 
the  enormous  bend  by  which  it  encircles  more  than  half  of 
Switzerland.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  with 
which  the  Bomans  had  been  familiar  from  the  days  of  Caesar, 
he  does  not  mention  one;  and  though  he  notices  the  Mosa 
(Mouse)  as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  a  distinct  mouth  of  its  own, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  the  Moselle  or  any  other  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Bhine.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice 
other  errors  of  detail;  but  when  we  find  him  placing  Paris 
(Lutetia,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Lucoticia),  on  the  same 
parallel  with  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  3^  of  latitude  south 
of  that  of  the  Seine,  and  less  than  the  same  distance  north 
of  Lyons ;  the  sources  of  the  Loire  3^^  of  longitude  west  of 
Lyons,  and  within  80  G.  miles  of  those  of  the  Garonne ;  it  is 
evident  at  once  how  much  was  still  wanting  to  anything  like  a 
true  geographical  conception  of  a  country  in  other  respects  so 
well  known  as  Gaul. 

§  7.  If  this  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  it 
was  necessarily  still  more  so  with  regard  to  Germany.  Not 
only  had  this  great  country  never  been  reduced  under  the 
dominion  of  Bome,  but  the  Boman  arms  had  never  penetrated 
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in  later  times  eyen  as  £etr  into  the  interior  as  they  had  been 
already  carried  daring  the  reigns  of  Augostns  and  Tiberius. 
No  additional  sources  of  information  had  been  opened  out  in 
this  quarter  since  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  and  wtule 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  of  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  interior 
in  general  shows  no  advance  upon  that  of  his  predecessors,  his 
attempt  to  represent  such  information  as  he  possessed  in  a 
strictiy  geographical  form  only  serres  to  show  more  clearly  its 
extremely  vague  and  indefinite  character.  In  this  case  indeed 
the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  increased,  not  only  by  the 
absence  of  roads  and  itineraries,  but  the  want  of  fixed  places 
of  abode  and  permanent  towns,  and  the  fluctuations  to  which 
the  limits  of  the  different  tribes  were  continually  subject. 
Many  of  the  most  important  names  of  nations  that  appear  in 
Tacitus  are  not  found  in  Ptolemy :  *  and  in  other  cases  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  new  names  that  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  the  latter  author  represent  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
population,  or  are  merely  new  appellations  for  the  same  tribes. 
Germany,  or  Great  Germany,  as  he  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Boman  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Bhine,  on  the  east  by  the  Vistula, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  the  coast  of  which  he 
describes  in  some  detail,  giving  the  names  of  the  three  well- 
known  rivers,  the  Amisius  (Ems),  the  Yisurgis  (Weser),  and 
the  Albis  (Elbe),  to  the  west  of  the  Gimbrian  Ghersonesus, 
while  beyond  that  peninsula  to  the  east  he  places  in  succession 
three  other  rivers  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Ghalusus, 
Suebeso,  and  Yiadus  or  Yiadrus:  of  which  the  last  may 
perhaps  be  the  Oder,  but  the  other  two  cannot  be  identified.* 
In  respect  to  the  Gimbrian  Ghersonese  itself  he  was  much 


*  Among  these  are  the  IngnTonee. 
HermioneB,  &o.  On  the  other  hand 
the  name  of  the  Saxones,  whioh  was 
destined  to  play  so  important  a  part  in 
later  times,  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  11,  §  11),  who  represents 
them  as  oooupying  the  southern  part 
of  the  Gimbrian  C&xsonesei  the  modem 


Holstein.  They  were  apparently  bnt 
an  insignificant  tribe,  and  had  probably 
been  comprised  by  earlier  writers  under 
the  general  name  of  Oimbri. 

*  li.  1 1,  §  4.  None  of  the  three  names 
is  found  in  Pliny,  or  in  any  other  author, 
except  Ifaroian  of  Heracleu,  who  obvi- 
ously copies  Ptolemy. 
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better  informed  than  preceding  writers,  and  fully  appreciates 
the  importance  of  this  great  geographical  feature  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  giving  particulars  of  its  dimensions  and 
extent  which  do  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  truth.'  It  is 
strange,  that  while  in  this  instance  he  appears  to  have  had 
access  to  better  information,  his  knowledge  of  the  supposed 
islands  in  the  Baltic  was  still  more  imperfect  than  that  of 
Pliny,  or  else  he  discarded  as  mere  exaggerations  the  rumours 
of  their  vast  extent;  and  while  he  mentions  the  name  of 
Scandia,  he  reduces  it  to  a  mere  island  of  ordinary  dimensions,' 
which  he  describes  as  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula, 

Of  the  interior  of  the  country  he  had,  as  might  be  expected, 
very  little  knowledge.  He  was  indeed  acquainted  (or  supposed 
himself  to  be  so)  with  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers — the 
Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Vistula,  and  had  heard  the  names  of 
several  ranges  of  mountains  in  which  they  were  said  to  take 
their  rise.  Thus  he  enumerates  the  mountain-range  of  Abnoba, 
which  he  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  the  Bhine  from  about 
latitude  49°  to  52° :  the  Melibocus,  in  which  were  the  sources 
of  the  Weser,  extending  from  west  to  east  through  more 
than  4°  of  longitude :  the  Sudeti  in  which  the  Elbe  took  its 
rise,  nearly  parallel  with  the  preceding,  but  about  2J°  farther 
south :  and  the  Asciburgius,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Vistula,  which  extended  in  a  S:E.  direction  from  lat.  54° 
to  52°  30'.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Germany,  and  forming 
the  limit  of  that  country  from  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  to 
the  Danube,  was  a  range  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Sarmatian  Mountains. 


'  He  gives  to  the  peninBula  (from 
the  month  of  the  Elbe  to  its  northern 
point)  a  length  of  aboat  6  degrees  (300 
6.  miles),  which  somewhat  exceeds  the 
tenth :  but  as  he  supposed  its  general 
direction  to  be  just  about  N.E.,  in&tead 
of  nearly  due  N.,  he  does  not  carry  it 
more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude  to 
the  north  of  the  Elbe,  thus  placing  it 
in  latitude  50°  30',  nearly  opposite  to  his 
assumed  position  for  the  north  point  of 


Britain. 

"  He  asaigna  to  it  a  length  of  only 
three  degrees  of  longitude  (about  90 
O.  miles),  and  a  breadth  of  about  half. 
Yet  by  a  strange  inconsistency  he  de- 
scribes it  as  inhabited  by  not  less  than 
six  different  tribes  (iL  11,  §  35).  Kone 
of  these  names  are  otherwise  known ; 
while  he  has  no  mention  of  that  of  the 
Suiones,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
already  known  to  Tacitus. 
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This  last  clearly  represents  the  western  portion  of  the  Car^ 
pathians :  but  the  identification  of  the  rest  of  these  mountain- 
chains  is  alniost  entirely  arbitrary.  The  mountain  systems  of 
Germany  are  indeed  so  complicated  and  so  little  marked  by 
natural  divisions  into  distinct  ranges  and  groups  that  it  would 
require  a  skilled  geographer  to  arrange  them  into  any  intel- 
ligible order:  and  Ptolemy's  information  was  wholly  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose,  even  if  he  had  possessed  that  general 
insight  into  physical  geography,  of  which  he  was  in  reality  in 
great  measure  destitute.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Hercynian 
forest,  which  figures  in  the  writings  of  earlier  authors — espe- 
cially of  Latin  writers  * — as  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the 
geography  of  Germany,  shrinks  in  the  map  of  Ptolemy  to  a 
mere  local  appellation  of  comparatively  small  extent.^ 

§  8.  East  of  the  Vistula  lay  the  vast  region  of  plains, 
stretching  across  firom  the  Baltic  to  the  Euzine  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanais,  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  general  name  of 
European  Sarmatia.  This  country  had  originally  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  only  by  the  traders  who  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  or  ascended  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  that  flowed 
from  thence — ^the  Tyras,  the  Hypanis,  and  the  Borysthenes. 
But  new  sources  of  information  had  recently  been  opened  out 
by  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  on  the  side  of  Pannonia 
and  Dacia:  and  after  the  reduction  of  Dacia  into  a  Boman 
province  by  Trajan,  the  adjoining  districts  of  Sarmatia  must 
have  come  to  be  known  by  frequent  intercourse,  whether  for 
purposes  of  commerce  or  war.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Ptolemy  had  doubtlessly  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  (Mons  Carpatis);  the  name  of  which  is 
found  for  the  first  time  in  his  work.  He  appears  to  have  had 
a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  their  position  between  Dacia  and 
Sarmatia,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  Tibiscus  and 
Tyras.'  Some  vague  reports  even  of  the  countries  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  Northern  Ocean  as  it  was  supposed 


*  See  the  paasagee  already  cited  from  I       '  ii.  11,  §  7.  d  *OpK&ifus  Sov/A^y. 
Gasflar,  Tadtiu,  and  Pliny.  |      Mil.  5,  §  6;  8,  §  1. 
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to  be,  had  in  this  manner  reached  the  ears  of  Greek  or  Boman 
writers,  and  Ptolemy  gives  us  the  names  of  four  rivers  as 
flowing  into  this  ocean,  east  of  the  Vistula.*    He  conceived  the 
coast  as  continuing  to  hold  a  direction  at  first  from  west  to 
east,  but  gradually  trending  away  to  the  north  till  it  reached 
the  parallel  of  Thule,  in  63°  of  latitude.    This  was  the  limit 
of  his  supposed  knowledge  towards  the  north :  beyond  it,  he 
believed  the  land  still  to  extend  indefinitely,  but  nothing  was 
known  concerning  it.^    To  the  great  bay  thus  formed  by  the 
Northern  Ocean  east  of  the  Vistula  he  gives  the  name  of  the 
Venedic  GuK,  from  the  people  called  Venedi,  who  inhabited  its 
shores,  and  whom  he  describes  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of 
Sarmatia.    The  others  which  he  ranks  in  the  same  class  (ex- 
clusive of  nimierous  petty  tribes)  are  the  Peucini  and  Bastamse 
on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  the  lazyges  and  Boxolani  on  the 
shores  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  in  the  interior  (i.e.  to  the 
north  of  these)  the  Hamaxobii,  and  the  Alauni  who  were  a 
Scythian  race.    These  last  are  evidently  the  same  with  the 
Alani,  who  were  already  well  known  among  the  warlike  nations 
with  which  the  Bomans  were  engaged  in  hostilities:*  another 
branch  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  himself  among  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  Asia. 

§  9.  But  while  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  nations  that 
inhabited  the  tract  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  European 
Sarmatia  appears  to  have  been  tolerably  precise  and  accurate, 
it  is  strange  to  find  him  falling  into  confusion  with  regard  to 
the  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Euxine — ^so  well  known  to, 
and  so  accurately  described  by  Herodotus,  and  actually  placing 
the  mouth  of  the  Hypanis  to  the  eastward  of  that  of  the  Bory- 
sthenes.  But  a  much  stranger  error  is  that  which  he  commits 
with  regard  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  to  which  he  not  only  assigns 


■  iii.  5,  §  2.  None  of  these  names 
can  be  idontlfled  with  even  the  smaUest 
show  of  plansibility. 

*  iiL  5,  §  1. 

*  The  AJani  had  invaded  the  Boman 
Empire  under  Hadrian ;  and  one  of  tiie 


minor  works  of  Arrian  is  a  military 
treatise  oontainin^  the  plan  of  a  cam- 
paign to  be  earned  on  against  them 
CErro^is  near'  'AAorfiK).  These,  how- 
ever, were  the  Asiatic  Alani. 
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a  direction  from  south  to  north,  but  gives  it  such  an  enormously 
exaggerated  extent,  as  to  carry  up  its  northern  extremity, 
together  with  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  nearly  to  55^  of  lati- 
tude, or  within  little  more  than  a  degree  of  the  parallel  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,*  just  about  the  latitude  in  reality  of  the  wwreet  of 
that  river.  The  effect  of  such  an  erroneous  conception  was  of 
course  to  distort  his  whole  map  of  this  portion  of  Europe :  the 
Palus  Maeotis — thus  extended  through  more  than  six  degrees 
of  latitude — became  in  great  part  the  boundary  between  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  while  the  Tanais,  which  had  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  the  limit  between  the  two,  was  carried 
up  to  far  northern  regions,  into  which  no  Greek  had  ever 
really  penetrated.  At  the  same  time  he  adhered  to  the  old 
tradition  which  placed  the  sources  of  the  Tanids  in  the  Bhi- 
psean  mountains,  to  which  he  assigned  a  position  about  midway 
between  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Baltic,  while  he  transferred 
the  name  of  Hyperborean  Mountains  to  a  wholly  different 
chain  in  the  far  north,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Imown  land. 
Here  he  placed  the  sources  of  the  Bha  or  Volga,  a  river  of 
which  he  was  the  first  ancient  geographer  that  had  any  definite 
knowledge.'  It  is  curious  to  see  how,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
he  was  struggling  to  combine  the  old  traditional  notions  of  the 
Greeks  with  his  more  recent  and  accurate  information,  while 
he  was  throwing  the  whole  subject  into  confusion  by  his  erro- 
neous ideas  of  the  geography  of  the  lands  in  question. 

§  10.  The  entirely  false  idea  which  Ptolemy  had  thus 
formed  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  surrounding  countries,  is 
the  more  extraordinary  as  we  find  him  possessing  more  accu- 
rate notions  concerning  the  neighbouring  Caspian  than  any 


*  We  have  already  seen  that  Ptolemy 
placed  Byzantium  considerably  too  ixt 
to  the  north  (in  lat.  43°  5'),  and  thia 
error  had  the  necessary  effect  of  carry- 
ing np  the  whole  of  the  Knxine  beyond 
its  tme  latitude.  But  in  other  respects 
Ptolemy  was  weU  acquainted  with  that 
sea.  He  assi^  to  it  a  width  of  5) 
degrees  of  latitude — a  very  dose  ap- 
proximation to  the  tnith'-BO  that  ho 


places  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  in 
48°  SO'— and  the  northern  outlet  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Thus  f^,  therefore,  his  map  is 
approximately  correct ;  and  his  error  is 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  inordinate 
size  which  he  attributes  to  the  Palus 
Msotis  itselfl 
'  V.  9,  §§  12, 18. 
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preceding  geographer,  and  returning  to  the  correct  view  enter- 
tained by  Herodotus,  but  which  had  been  rejected  by  all  Greek 
geographers  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  that  it  was  an  inland 
sea,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  land,  and  having  no  communi- 
cation with  the  external  ocean.®  He  was  aware  also  (as  has 
been  just  mentioned)  of  its  receiving  the  waters  of  a  great 
river  from  the  north,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bha  (the 
Volga),  and  concerning  which  he  seems  to  have  had  tolerable 
information,  as  he  describes  it  as  forming  a  great  bend  in  about 
the  middle  of  its  course,  which  brought  it  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  corresponding  bend  of  the  Tanais.*  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  had  any  real  knowledge  of  its  sources,  and  the 
Hyperborean  Mountains  were  doubtless  a  mere  fiction,  in 
accordance  with  the  theoretical  notion  that  all  great  rivers 
took  their  rise  either  in  a  mountain-chain  or  a  lake. 

§  11.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  character 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy  of  the 
countries  immediately  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Here 
he  naturally  possessed  abundant  materials,  in  the  form  of 
maritime  itineraries  or  Peripli  of  the  coasts,  with  land  itinera- 
ries to  connect  these  with  the  towns  and  principal  points  of 
the  interior.  But  unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  an  almost  total  want  of  astronomical  observations  to 
correct  these:  and  even  in  the  few  cases  in  which  such 
observations  had  been  really  made,  they  were  in  several 
instances  so  erroneous  as  to  distort,  instead  of  correcting,  the 


'  *H  si  'TpKOpta  4  Kol  Kcurwta  OdXacca 
irdtrroOty  &wh  r^s  yris  irtpuciKKiurraty 
yiicqf  Korii  rh  iiyructifitvoy  wapeatXria'tcts. 
YiL  5,  §  4.  He  was,  however,  in  error 
in  regard  to  its  form,  supposing  its 
great^t  length  to  be  from  west  to  east^ 
while  he  underrated  its  magnitude, 
almost  as  much  as  he  overrated  that  of 
the  Palus  Mieotis. 

*  V.  9,  §  13.  The  Don  and  the  Volga 
in  &Gt  approach  within  about  30  miles 
of  one  another,  in  lat.  49°,  about  250 
miles  from  their  mouths ;  but  (mm  that 
point  they  diyei*ge,  the  one  to  tbe  S.W. 

VOL.  II. 


to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  other  to 
the  S.E.  to  fall  into  the  Caspian. 

I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  entire  cusbelief  of  the 
theory  put  forward  by  Aiajor  Wood 
{The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral,  Syo.  Lond. 
1876),  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
in  the  article  on  the  Caspian  Bea  in 
the  Encydopasdia  Britannica,  9th  edit 
vol.  iv.  p.  179,  that  the  Volga  in  early 
times  fell  into  tbe  Don,  and  thus  dis- 
charged its  waters  into  the  Palus 
Maaotis,  instead  of  the  Caspian:  and 
aftcrwsurds   changed    its   couxse   and 
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notions  otherwise  entertained.^  The  oonseqnence  is  that,  even 
for  countries  so  well  known  as  Greece  and  Italy,  Ptolemy's 
geographical  positions  differ  widely  from  the  troth,  and. the 
maps  founded  upon  them  were  calculated  grossly  to  mislead 
all  those  geographers  who  for  many  centuries  afterwards  con- 
tinued blindly  to  follow  their  guidance. 

A  glancer  at  the  map  will  show  better  than  any  description 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  distortions  arising  firom  these 
errors.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  most  important.  With  regard  to  Italy,  for  instance,  the 
position  of  Borne,  as  we  have  seen,  was  correctly  determined 
in  latitude ;  and  that  of  Massilia,  which  was  also  known,  would 
give  an  approximation  to  that  of  the  nearest  adjoining  points 
of  Italy.'  But  the  longitudes,  as  we  haye  seen,  were  greatly 
in  excess,  and  the  only  means  of  combining  the  two  was  by 
giving  to  Italy  an  undue  extension  towards  the  east,  or  puUing 
out  the  figure  of  the  peninsula  on  the  map,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
general  direction  but  little  to  the  southward  of  east,  through 
more  than  13  degrees  of  longitude,  and  then  bringing  it  down 
by  a  sudden  bend  to  the  south,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
position  *  assigned  on  independent  grounds  to  the  Sicilian 
Strait*  Thus  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra — ^the  southern- 
most point  of  the  peninsula — ^was  brought  on  the  same 
meridian  with  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  in  the  Adriatic, 


flowed  into  the  Caspian.  Snoh  an  hy- 
pothesis appears  to  me  extremely  im- 
probable on  physioal  grounds,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  vest^  of  anolent 
authority  in  its  &vour. 

*  The  erroneous  positions  assigned 
even  to  such  importsJit  and  weU-known 
cities  as  Oarthage  and  Byzantium  have 
been  already  pointed  out;  and  the 
effect  of  the  former  of  these  errors  upon 
the  supposed  position  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.    (See  above,  p.  561.) 

*  At  the  same  time  he  was  wholly 
unaware  how  far  the  northern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  indented  by 
the  deep  Gulf  of  Genoa,  so  that  he 
actuaUy  places  Genoa  itself  move  than 
hidf  a  degree  to  the  wviih  of  Masrilfft, 


instead  of  more  than  a  degree  to  the 
north  of  it. 

*  The  influence  of  this  enor  may  be 
traced  even  in  modem  maps  down  to 
the  last  century.  The  AnaJLfm  Oeo- 
graphimie  de  Vltalie  by  D'AuTiUe 
( piiolished  in  1744)  was  the  first  work 
in  which  the  geography  of  Italy  was 
established  on  a  sound  scientific  basisL 
In  the  maps  published  by  H.  Sanson  in 
the  17th  century  Nice  was  placed  more 
than  two  degrees  and  a  half  west  of  its 
true  position,  while  Venice  and  Ravemia 
were  more  than  1)  degree  too  &r  west, 
though  Rome,  which  is  Tcay  nearly  in 
the  same  longitude  with  Venice, 
correctly  fixed. 
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while  Naples  was  placed  nearly  3^  degrees  to  the  east  of 
Bome^  and  only  2^  degrees  west  of  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
from  which  it  really  differs  by  more  than  4  degrees  of 
longitude. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Adriatic,  which  was  known  to 
be  parallel  and  in  a  certain  sense  co-extensive  with  the  penin- 
sula of  Italy,  was  necessarily  shifted  so  as  to  correspond  with 
the  position  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  latter  ;^  and  as  there 
were  no  fixed  points,  independently  determined,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic,  to  correct  this,  the  effect  was  to  derange 
the  whole  geography  of  the  adjoining  countries*  But  in  these 
wild  and  comparatively  little  known  regions,  the  fact  would 
not  be  readily  detected :  and  the  result  was  merely  to  give  an 
undue  extent  to  the  broad  tract  which  intervenes  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Euxine. 

§  12.  Ptolemy's  map  of  Greece,  though  still  strangely  de- 
fective according  to  modern  ideas,  undoubtedly  presents  a 
very  considerable  advance  upon  those  of  his  predecessors.  He 
had  indeed  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  orterUatton  of  northern 
Greece,  which  he  still  conceived  to  lie  in  the  same  general 
direction — nearly  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. — from  the  Acroce- 
raunian  Promontory  in  Epirus  to  Cape  Sunium  in  Attica.^ 
But  this  error  was  due  in  great  measure  to  that  undue  extension 
of  his  longitudes,  which  had  produced  a  similar  effect  in  the 
case  of  Italy,  for,  while  he  assigns  with  tolerable  correctness 
the  interval  of  latitude  between  the  two  headlands  at  the 
extreme  points  of  his  supposed  line,  he  places  them  at  not  less 
than  9^  degrees  of  longitude  apart,  the  real  distance  being 

«  Thus  the  bead  of  the  Adriatio  is  i  Greece,  Ptolemy  was  inflaenced  in  a 
carried  so  fiu*  to  the  westward,  that  the  ;  great  degree  by  the  Btatemeiit  of  the 


mouth  of  the  Po.  which  is  in  reality 
almost  exactly  on  the  same  meridian 
with  Borne,  is  placed  nearly  two  degrees 
to  the  west  of  it ;  and  a  similar  displace- 
ment affects  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia, 
Altinum,  at  its  north-western  angle, 
being  removed  still  farther  to  the  west 
•  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  thus 
arranging  the   localities   of  northern 


eminent  astronomer,  Endoxus  of  Gnidas, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Strabo  (see 
Chapter  XX  I. p.  269),  and  was  donbtless 
received  as  a  nxed  principle  by  Greek 
geographers,  that  the  south  coast  of 
Northern  Greece  did  not  depart  very 
widely  from  a  straight  line  drawn  fix>m 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to  Cape 
Sunium  (Strabo,  ix.  1,  §  1,  p.  390). 
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less  than  5  degrees !  On  the  other  hand  he  correctly  placed 
Cape  Snnimn  considerably  to  the  north  of  Cape  Malea^*  and 
had  altogether  a  mnch  more  accurate  general  idea  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  Peloponnese,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  strangely  misconceiyed  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo. 

§  13.  Betuming  again  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  known 
world,  we  find  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly  possessed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  north  of  Asia  considerably  more  extensive 
than  had  been  accessible  to  earlier  geographers :  but  for  the 
most  part  in  so  yague  a  form  as  to  be  of  little  real  yalue. 
The  vast  tract  which  had  been  comprised  by  previous  writers 
under  the  name  of  Scythia,  he  considered  as  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  mountain  range,  striking  off  at  right  angles  firom 
the  great  backbone  of  Asia,  that  separated  the  plains  of 
Scythia  on  the  north  from  Ariana  and  India  on  the  south :  the 
existence  of  which  as  a  continuous  mountain-chain  traver- 
sing the  whole  continent  from  one  end  to  the  other  he  assumed, 
like  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  as  a  fundamental  fact  in  the 
geography  of  Asia.  It  was  to  this  transverse  ridge,  running 
from  south  to  north,  that  he  applied  the  name  of  Imaus,' 
which  had  been  known  to  former  geographers  only  as  one  of 
the  manifold  appellations  of  the  central  chain  itself."    It  had 


'  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen  (Chapter 
XXI.  p.  269),  contented  himself  with 
stating  that  Saniom  was  not  much 
farther  to  the  north  than  Gape  Malea 

MaXcwr.  iL  1,  §  40).  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  36^  45\  Gape  Malea  in  85^and  Gape 
Tfldnams,  which  he  ooireotly  reckoned 
the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Felo- 
ponnese,  in  34°  35'. 

'  This  he  states  on  more  than  one 
occasion  distinctly.  Thus  in  yi.  14,  §  1 
he  describes  Scythia  within  the  Imans 
as  bounded  on  the  eatt  by  the  Imaus 
Mountains,  which  run  up  to  the  north 
nearly  along  a  meridian  line  (&irb  84 
iuforoXSy  r^  vphs  riis  Afuerovs  iafi6vri 
'I/iiq0  ipi  Kor^  fuffrififipiyiip  irws  ypofi- 
fi^p.  See  also  vi.  13,  §  1 ;  14,  §  8).  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  Golonel 
Yule  can  dispute  the  fact  that  Ptolemy 


described  the  Imaus  as  **  a  oieridianal 
range.'*  (See  Proceedings  of  Oeogr. 
8oe,  for  1877,  p.  136.) 

'  The  name  is  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (xL  p.  51 1 ;  xy.  p.  689)  among 
the  different  appellations  which  were 
given  by  Vte  natives  to  the  great  chain 
forming  the  continuation  of  the  Taunu 
to  the  eastern  sea ;  and  he  considered 
it  as  being  specially  applied  to  the 
extreme  etutem  portion  of  the  range, 
where  it  ended  in  the  ocean.  PImy 
also  applied  it  in  the  same  sense  (vi.  17, 
§  60).  Its  arbitrary  transference  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  range  of  the  Bolor  or 
Pamir,  in  a  distant  part  of  Ana,  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
ancient  geographers  felt  themselves  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  such  appellations. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Emodus  to 
the  easternmost  part  of  the  great  range. 
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become  known  at  this  time  from  its  being  traversed  by  the 
important  route  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Sera,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted ;  and  it  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
vague  accounts  thus  transmitted  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
regions  to  the  east  of  this  limit — tracts  similar  in  character 
to  those  of  Scythia  previously  known,  and  inhabited  in  like 
manner  only  by  nomad  tribes — ^that  Ptolemy  was  led  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  Scythia  within  the  Imaus, 
and  Scythia  beyond  the  Imaus,  which  long  continued  to  be 
recognized  in  all  geographical  treatises.  The  distinction  is 
indeed  one  founded  in  fact,  the  range  of  the  Bolor,  or  Pamir, 
which  has  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  forming  so 
important  a  natural  barrier,  that  it  has  for  many  centuries 
constituted  the  limit  between  Chinese  Tartary  and  Turkestan.* 
§  14.  But  while  Ptolemy  had  in  this  instance  introduced 
one  really  valuable  addition  to  the  geography  of  Central  Asia, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  regions  on  either 
side  of  the  Imaus  was  of  the  vaguest  possible  character. 
Eastward  of  the  Bha  (Volga),  which  he  regarded  as  the  limit 
between  Asiatic  Sarmatia^  and  Scythia,  and  north  of  the  lax- 
artes — which  he  describes  like  all  previous  writers  as  jGEilling 
into  the  Caspian^ — he  had  properly  speaking  no  geographical 
knowledge  whatever.    Nothing  had  reached  him  beyond  the 


and  only  applies  that  of  Imans  to  the 
portion  immediately  adjoining  tlie  arm 
that  strikes  off  to  the  north  (yi.  13,  §  1). 

*  It  is  only  quite  in  modern  days 
that  this  important  range  has  heen 
thoroughly  explored  and  descrihod.  A 
fuU  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Colonel 
Yule*s  S^flsnv,  prefixed  to  the  second- 
edition  of  Wooa's  Journey  to  the  Souroee 
of  the  Oxue  (London,  1872).  See  also 
an  interesting  discussion  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geogr. 
8oe,  for  1877,  pp.  136-140. 

>  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Asiatic 
garmstla — a  geographical  term  un- 
known to  earlier  writers  and  probably 
invented  by  himself— to  the  district 
between  the  TanaXs  and  the  Volga. 

s  vi.  14,  §  2.    It  is  remarkable  as 


showing  the  untrustworthy  character, 
of  his  information  concerning  these* 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  advance 
he  had  made  upon  some  points,  that 
among  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Caspian  between  the  laxortes  and  the 
Oxus,  he  places  the  Polytimetus  (the 
river  of  Sogdiana),  which  had  long 
before  been  correctly  described  by  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Strabo  as  being  lost  in  the 
sands  (Btrabo,  xi.  p.  418),  and  could 
never  by  any  possioUity  have  entered 
the  Caspian.  But  the  statement  of 
Ptolemy  concerning  the  laxartes  de- 
rives greater  interest  from  his  being  the 
first  author  who  mentions  the  Oxiana 
Palus,  which  several  modem  writers 
have  sought  to  identify  with  tlie  Sea  of 
AraL    See  Note  £,  p.  641. 
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names  of  tribes,  reported  at  second  hand,  and  frequently  de* 
rived  from  different  authorities,  who  would  apply,  as  is  almost 
always  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  different  appellations 
to  the  same  tribe,  or  extend  the  same  name  to  one  or  more  of 
the  wandering  hordes  who  were  thinly  dispersed  over  this  Tast 
extent  of  territory. 

Among  the  names  thus  accumulated — a  compilation  that  is 
probably  as  worthless  as  that  of  Pliny,  notwithstanding  its 
greater  pretensions  to  geographical  accuracy — we  find  some 
that  undoubtedly  represent  populations  really  existing  in 
Ptolemy's  time,  such  as  the  Alani,  the  Aorsi,  &c.,  associated 
with  others  that  were  merely  poetical  or  traditional,  such  as 
the  Abii,  Galactophagi,  and  Hippophagi ;  while  the  Issedones, 
who  were  placed  by  Herodotus  immediately  east  of  the  Tanais, 
are  strangely  transferred  by  Ptolemy  to  the  far  east,  on  the  very 
borders  of  Serica ;  and  he  has  eyen  the  name  of  a  toum^  which 
he  calls  Issedon  Serica,  and  to  which  he  assigns  a  position  in 
longitude  22  degrees  east  of  Mount  Imaus,  and  not  less  than  46 
degrees  east  of  Bactra !'  In  one  essential  point,  as  has  been 
already  pointed  out,  Ptolemy's  conception  of  Scythia  differed 
from  that  of  all  preceding  geographers,  that  instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea,  and 
consequently  of  comparatively  limited  extent,  he  considered  it 
as  extending  without  limit  in  both  directions,  and  bounded 
only  by  "  the  unknown  land,"  or  in  other  words  limited  only 
by  his  own  knowledge. 

§  15.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  possessed,  in  common 
with  his  immediate  predecessor  Marinus,  something  like  defi- 


»  vi  16,  §  7.  According  to  hia  cal- 
culation it  WBB  in  162°  £.  longitude, 
reckoning  firom  the  meridian  of  the 
Fortunate  Ldands.  Of  coune  it  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
guess  what  was  the  place  to  which  he 
applied  the  name. 

It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  utterly 
untrustworthy  character  of  those  Btat&> 
ments  in  the  eighth  hook,  which  have 


been  so  often  regarded  as  really  bated 
upon  scientific  information,  that 
Ptolemy  gives  in  regard  to  this  sup- 
posed  city  of  Issedon  Serica,  which,  if 
it  had  any  real  existence  at  all,  had 
certainly  been  enormously  misplaoed, 
the  length  of  the  solstitial  day  and  the 
distance  in  hours  of  longitude  from 
Alexandria,  just  as  if  he  had  definite 
and  trustwoiiby  obsenratkms  to  rdy  on. 
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nite  information  concerning  the  country  that  adjoined  Scyihia 
on  the  easty  which  had  long  been  vaguely  known  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  under  the  name  of  Serica,  or  Land  of  the 
Seres.  Utterly  erroneous  as  were  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  concerning  its  geographical  position,  and  the  longi- 
tude he  assigned  to  its  capital  city  of  Sera,  there  remained 
the  important  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a  city,  as  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  from  whence  silks  were  brought  by  cara- 
vans which  employed  seven  months  on  the  journey  thither/ 
It  must  have  been  from  some  of  these  traders  that  either 
Ptolemy  or  Marinus  had  learnt  also  the  names  of  several  other 
cities — ^he  enumerates  fifteen  in  all — as  well  as  of  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  the  more  important  fact  that  the  whole 
country  was  traversed  by  two  great  rivers,  to  which  he  gives 
the  names  of  (Echardes  and  Bautisus.^  These  he  describes  as 
having  their  sources  in  mountain  ranges  on  the  confines  of 
Serica  and  Scythia.  It  is  strange  that  with  this  amount  of 
information  he  had  not  learnt,  or  did  not  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion,  that  Serica  itself  must  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean.*  But  he  was  probably  misled,  as  the  Greeks  so  often 
were,  by  his  own  preconceived  system,  and  just  as  Eratosthenes 
and  Strabo  had  assumed  the  existence  of  the  ocean  in  this 
direction,  without  any  real  information  on  the  subject,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  assumed  the  existence  of  continuous,  though  un- 
known, land,  in  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  which  he  had 
adopted  from  Hipparchus. 

§  16.  South  of  the  Seres,  and  occupying  in  consequence  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  placed  the  people  to 
whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Sinse.  This  juxtaposition  appears 
to  have  been  adopted,  as  a  theoretical  conclusion,  by  Marinus ; 
and  was  confirmed  in  a  general  way  by  the  traders  with  India, 


*  There  is  no  reaaon  to  reject  the 
statement  of  Marinus,  or  rather  of  his 
informant,  as  to  the  Ume  employed  by 
caravans  on  this  jonm^,  thongh  we 
may  safely  refuse  to  admit  his  inference 
as  to  tihe  distance. 

•  Ptol.  vi  16. 


'  It  seems  especiaUy  strange  that  his 
information  concerning  the  two  great 
riyers  CEchardes  and  Bantisns,  which 
he  describes  as  traversing  the  whole 
land  of  Serica,  shonld  not  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  most  have 
their  ootflow  into  the 
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from  whom  Ptolemy,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  had  himself 
derived  additional  infotmatioii  concerning  this  part  of  Asia.' 

There  is  indeed  no  part  of  his  work  where  we  see  evidence 
of  greater  advance  in  geographical  knowledge^  though  still  in 
so  vague  and  indefinite  a  form,  as  renders  it  very  difiScult  to 
combine  and  interpret  his  statements  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  great  advance  had  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  on  the  Indian  Ocean  before 
the  time  of  Marinus  of  Tyre ;  and  that  that  geographer  was 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  extensive  lands  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Gangetic  Gulf,'  to  which  the 
great  river  gave  its  name,  but  had  obtained  such  information 
concerning  them  as  could  be  derived  from  the  communications 
of  ordinary  unscientific  traders..  This  information  pointed  to 
the  existence,  beyond  the  Gangetic  Gulf,  of  a  peninsula  or  pro- 
montory, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Grolden  Chersonese, 
and  far  beyond  that  again,  in  a  still  easterly  direction,  of  an 
emporium  or  important  place  of  trade  called  Cattigara.  This 
last  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  port  of  the  Sinee,  and  he  places 
the  capital  of  the  country,  which  he  calls  Sinee  or  Thinie,  at 
a  comparatively  short  distance  inland.  Whether  these  last 
statements  are  derived  from  Marinus  or  not,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  the  question  is  one  of  little  importance.*  It  is 
clear  at  all  events  that  the  farthest  land  in  the  Eastern  Ocean 
to  which  Greek  mariners  had  yet  penetrated  was  kno¥m  to 
them  as  the  land  of  the  Sinee,  and  that  it  had  a  metropolis 


'  i.  17.  §  5. 

*  The  distinct  reoognition  of  this 
important  featnre  in  the  geography  of 
Southern  Asia  is  in  itself  a  marked 
step  in  advanoe.  The  author  of  the 
Periplus  had  no  dear  notion  on  the 
subject;  and  though  he  admits  the 
existence  of  a  hind  called  Chijae  and 
an  isbmd  of  the  same  name  beyond  the 
Ganges  towards  the  east  (see  Chapter 
XXV.  p.  475),  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate his  conception  of  their  position 
with  regard  to  India;  or  indeed  that 
he  had  any  definite  idea  of  their  position 


atalL 

'  No  mention  is  made  of  Thine,  in 
the  passages  where  Ptolemy  is  directly 
discussing  the  statements  of  Marinus ; 
but  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
infer  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  the 
elder  geographer ;  the  name^  as  we  have 
seen,  wss  already  known  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  familiar  to  Indian 
traders  in  the  days  of  Marinus.  Nor 
could  Ptolemy  have  failed  to  notice  so 
important  an  nmiayAn  on  the  part  of 
his  predecessor. 


I 
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of  the  same  name,  which  was  reported  to  have  had  walls  of 
brass,  but  this,  with  other  marvellous  tales  concerning  it,  was 
expressly  discredited  by  the  informants  of  Ptolemy.^ 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  disbelieve  altogether  the 
information  thus  famished,  nor  to  refuse  to  admit  the  fact 
of  the  adventurous  voyagers  of  these  days  having  carried  their 
commercial  enterprises  far  beyond  the  limits  which  were 
kno¥m  in  the  preceding  century.  But  when  we  come  to 
attempt  to  lay  down  the  geographical  data  reported  by 
Marinus,  and  made  use  of  by  Ptolemy,  upon  a  map,  we  shall 
find  the  results  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  real  configura- 
tion  of  the  coasts  and  countries  in  question,  that  it  becomes 
hopeless  to  identify  the  localities  mentioned,  and  we  are  left  to 
the  merest  conjecture  in  regard  even  to  the  most  important 
points. 

§  17.  Nor  is  this  difficulty  confined  only  to  the  newly 
discovered  countries  beyond  the  Gangetic  Gulf.  By  a  strange 
fatality,  while  in  other  respects  the  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning India  itself — using  the  term  in  its  old  sense,  to  desig- 
nate the  land  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges — ^had  been  vastly 
increased  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,^  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  its  position  and  conformation  had  been  so  far  from  keeping 
pace  with  this  improvement,  that  it  had  actually  deteriorated ; 
and  both  Marinus  and  Ptolemy  fell  into  errors  in  this  respect, 
which  had  the  e£fect  of  distorting  their  whole  map  of  Southern 
Asia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  correctly  con- 
ceived the  western  coast  of  India  as  assuming  a  general  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south,  after  passing  Barygaza,  and  he 
supposed  it  to  retain  this  same  direction  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  opposite  to  Taprobane. 
He  indeed  erred  on  the  side  of  excess,  by  prolonging  the 


'  Tu.  i,  §  6.  After  giying  in  his 
ordinary  manner  the  position  of ''the 
metropolis"  Sinao  or  Thin»,  he  adds: 
oUrt  fUrrot  x^^^  '''^^XV   ^oa\¥  aXn^fv 


'  Concerning  the  details  of  Ptolemy's 
map  of  India,  see  Note  F,  p.  642. 
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western  coast  considerably  to  the  south  of  Cape  Comoim, 
which  forms  its  real  termination  in  that  direction.  Marinus 
on  the  other  hand,  while  he  agreed  in  regarding  Cape  Coiy, 
which  was  the  point  immediately  opposite  to  Ceylon^  as  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  peninBula,'  was  led  into  the  fieur  more 
important,  and  inexplicable,  error  of  ignoring  almost  entirely 
the  great  projection  of  the  Indian  peninsula  to  the  south,  so 
that  he  actually  placed  Cape  Cory  only  four  degrees  of  lati- 
tude to  the  south  of  Barygaza,  and  only  6^  degrees  farther 
south  than  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  the  origin  of  so  great  a 
mistake  as  tius.  The  great  extension  of  the  peninsula  to  the 
south  was  a  fact  which,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  navigators,  ^or  can  the 
error  be  explained  by  supposing  this  extension  to  have  been 
transferred  in  a  wrong  direction,  as  we  frequently  find  the 
case  :  for  while  the  interval  of  latitude  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus  and  Cape  Cory  is  thus  enormously  imderrated,  the 
difference  of  longitude  assigned  to  the  two  does  not  exceed 
15  degrees,  while  the  real  difference  amounts  to  not  less  than 
11  degrees.  Allowing  therefore  for  the  system  of  graduation 
adopted  by  Ptolemy,  his  estimate  of  the  longitude  is  only 
about  90  G.  miles*  in  excess,  while  he  curtails  the  extension  in 
latitude  by  8^  degrees  or  more  than  500  G.  miles. 

§  18.  But  it  is  curious  to  find  this  enormous  error  associated 
with  another,  equally  extraordinary,  but  of  an  opposite  ten* 
dency,  in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon.    We 


*  The  determination  of  Gape  Cory 
(KMpv  &jcpoA  which  aflsnmes  bo  im- 


ing  almost  aoroae  the  strait    As  this 
was  the  nearest  point  of  the  main  land 


portant  a  place  in  the  geography  of      to  Ceylon,  it  was  natnnl  to  regard  it 


Marinns  and  Ptolemy,  fortunately 
admits  of  no  donhi  It  was  the  head- 
land that  separated  the  Colchic  and 
Argalic  Onlrs  (both  of  which  are 
already  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplns),  and  oorresponded  clearly  to 
the  narrow  point  that  runs  out  towards 
Ceylon,  between  the  Gulf  of  Manaar 
and  PaLk  Bay,  and  is  oonnected  with 
the  string  of  idands  and  shoals  stretoh- 


as  the  most  southerly;  and  although 
Ptolemy  in  his  tables  assigns  it  a  lati- 
tude of  13°  20*  N.  lat.  while  he  places 
Cape  Comaria,  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  Cape  Comorin,  in  1^  8(K  (tIL  1, 
§§  9,  IIX  it  is  erident  from  the  un< 
nortance  attached  both  br  him  and 
Marinus  to  Cape  Cory,,  that  it  was 
regarded  as  pncticaUy  the  southern 
extremity  of  India. 
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have  seen  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
island  of  Taprobane,  there  was  a  tendency  among  Greek 
writers  to  exaggerate  greatly  its  dimensions  and  extent,  while 
their  ideas  of  its  position  were  extremely  vague.  Even  the 
Author  of  the  Periplus  describes  it  as  extending  far  to  the  west, 
almost  to  the  coast  of  Azania.^  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary  had  a 
fairly  correct  notion  of  its  position  with  reference  to  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  as  well  as  of  its  general  form  and  outline  :* 
but  had  conceived  such  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  size,  as 
to  extend  it  through  15  degrees  of  latitude,  and  12  degrees  of 
longitude.*  It  was  thus  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees 
to  the  south  of  the  equator,  while  its  northern  extremity  was  at 
the  same  time  carried  up  to  12j^  N.  lat.,  nearly  three  degrees 
north  of  its  true  position.  Such  an  astounding  misconception 
is  the  more  extraordinary  as  Ptolemy  gives  at  the  same  time  a 
mass  of  information  concerning  the  island,  which  surprises  us 
by  its  copiousness,  including  not  merely  a  complete  periplus  of 
its  coasts,  with  the  names  of  the  headlands,  rivers,  and  seaport 
towns,  but  also  the  names  of  many  cities  and  tribes  in  the 
intefior.^  Such  an  amount  of  details  proves  that  he  had 
what  he  considered  good  hearsay  information :'  and  probably, 


*  PeripluB,  §  61.  See  Chapter  XXV. 
p.  474. 

*  This  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
D'AnviUe  {AntiquitS  Geographique  de 
rinde^  p.  144),  and  presents  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  utterly  erroneous  form 
given  to  the  peninsula  of  India.  It  is 
certain  that  any  one,  looking  at  the 
figure  of  Taprobane  on  the  map  of 
Ptolemy,  without  reference  to  its  scale 
or  graduation,  would  be  struck  with  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  truth.  The 
same  observation  is  made  also  by  Sir 
Bmerson  Tennent  (^Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  560). 

*  Ceylon  actually  occupies  less  than 
4  degrees  of  latitude  in  length,  and  just 
mora  than  2  degrees  of  longitude  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  area  is  in  fact 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  Ireland. 
The  dimensions  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy 
would  make  it  about /ourfeen  times  as 
large  as  the  reality.  ^D'Anville,  I  e.) 

'  PtoL  vii.  4.     Colonel  Yule  justly 


observes  in  the  notice  accompanying 
his  map  of  India:  **The  number  of 
names  which  Ptolemy  gives  us  on  this 
island,  including  rivers  and  promon- 
tories, promises  a  fiBK;ility  of  identifi- 
cation which  is  not  realized.  It  seems 
difficult  with  such  landmarks  to  go  very 
far  astray,  yet  thoroughly  satisfactory 
identifications  are  very  few." 

'  That  this  information  was  derived 
from  merchants  or  traders  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  circumstance  that  he 
adds  also — a  very  unusual  exception  in 
his  work — a  notice  of  the  proauctions 
of  the  island,  including  rice,  honey, 
ginger,  beryls  and  hyacinths,  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  other  metals ;  and  that 
it  was  the  native  place  of  elephants  and 
tigers.  The  absence  in  this  list  of  all 
mention  of  cinnamon  seems  to  show 
conclusively  that  it  was  not  one  of  the 
articles  then  exported  from  the  island. 


rsiifc-i  . .  .^  T, 
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if  his  authorities  had  been  preserved  to  us,  we  should  have 
been  able  to  discover  the  origin  of  his  strange  misconception 
in  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  island,  which  at  present 
remains  inexplicable.* 

§  19.  But  if  we  find  Ptolemy's  geographical  conceptions  of 
countries  comparatively  well  known,  so  strangely  erroneous, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  at  least  equal  distortions  of 
the  regions  beyond  the  Gkmges,  concerning  which  he  is  our 
only  ancient  authority.  His  information  was  indeed  derived 
in  great  part  from  Marinus,  but  we  learn  distinctly  that  in 
this  portion  of  his  work  he  had  made  use  also  of  what  he  con* 
sidered  as  later  and  better  authorities :  ^  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  in  all  cases  to  discriminate  between  his  two  sources  of 
information.  It  is  clear  however  that  he  derived  from  the 
Tvrian  geographer  his  principal  data  concerning  the  Gungetic 
Gulf,  and  the  lands  immediately  beyond  it.  These  have  been 
already  cited.^  The  most  important  point  to  determine  would 
be  the  position  of  Palura,  which  was  at  the  western  limit  of 
the  Grangetic  Gulf,  and  from  which  point  navigators  bound 
for  the  Grolden  Chersonese  and  Cattigara  struck  directly 
across  the  Gulf,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  a  distance  of 
13,000  stadia,  to  a  city  called  Sada,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.^  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the  real 
position  of  Palura  must  have  been  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Masulipatam,  between  the  mouths  of  the  XiRttiAh 
and  the  Godavery,  firom  whence  a  due  easterly  course  would 
have  brought  the  navigators  across  to  the  coast  of  Ava.^    But 


*  No  notice  is  found  in  this  detaUed 
description  of  the  '*  ^ast  lake."  which, 
acoordkig  to  the  hearsay  information 
recoxdJa  by  Pliny,  mnst  have  formed 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  island  (Plin.  H,  N.  yi.  22,  §  86). 
More  aconiate  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior mnst  soon  have  shown  that  there 
was  no  room  for  any  lake  of  consideiable 
dimensions. 

>  1. 17,  §  5. 


*  See  Chapter  XXVn.  p.  5S4. 
'  PtoL  L  13,  §  7.    ThJs  is  in 


any 


case  a  great  exaggeration.  The  width 
<^  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  from  Masulipatam 
to  the  S.W.  point  of  Ava,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 18  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about 
750  6.  miles.  Ptolemy  reduces  the 
interval  to  17f  ,  or  8540  stadia,  but  he 
admits  that  this  reduction  is  altogether 
arbitrary. 

*  Some  trace  of  the  same  name  as 
that  of  the  modem  dty  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  that  of  MsBsolia,  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  coast  country  just  before 
reaching  Palura,  in  which  he  places 
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the  position  assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  (as  calculated  from  the 
statements  of  Marinns,  subject  to  his  own  corrections)  is 
actually  two  degrees  io  the  sotUh  of  Cape  Cory^  and  11  degrees 
to  the  east  of  it,  so  as  to  lie  about  midway  between  Ceylon  and 
the  Malay  Peninsula  I  Such  an  instance  as  this  is  calculated 
not  only  to  destroy  all  faith  in  Ptolemy's  determination  of 
precise  positions  in  these  seas,  but  to  show  the  utter  impossi- 
Inlity  of  establishing  any  parallel  between  two  things  so  incon- 
gruous, as  his  geographical  conception  of  the  countries  in 
question,  and  the  real  conformation  of  the  coasts  of*  Asia. 

§  20.  But  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  or  reconcile 
his  positive  geographical  data,  it  will  certainly  appear  that  his 
information  concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges  con- 
tained important  elements  of  truth,  though  disguised  in  a  very 
confused  and  unintelligible  form.     Thus  we  find  him  placing 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Gangetic  Gulf,  a  region  which  he  terms 
the  Land  of  Silver, — in  which  was  the  port  of  Sada,  mentioned 
.  by  Marinus,  as  well  as  that  of  Temala,  evidently  answering  to 
the  Tamala  of  the  same  author — beyond  that,  a  people  whom 
he  terms  Besyngeitce,  and  describes  as  cannibals;  and  south 
of  these  again  a  tract  which  he  terms  the  Grolden  Chersonese, 
extending  through  not  less  than  8^  degrees  of  latitude,  so  as 
to  reach  more  than  4  degrees  south  of  the  equator.    There 
'  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  with  the  Chryse  or 
Golden  Island  of  the  Periplus  * — ^indistinct  notions  of  which 
are  found  even  in  earlier  writers:  and  there  is  also  every 
reason  to  regard  it  as  identical  with  the  Malay  peninsula, 
which  is  indeed  so  slightly  connected  with  the  mainland,  that 


«*  the  point  of  deinrtare  of  navigators 
sailing  to  Chryafe^'  {rh  i^cr^ptoy  r£v  elf 
T^v  Kpwrriv  4fiir\f6rTwp.  viL  1,  §  15). 
He  mentiona  also  a  riyer  of  the  name 
of  Msesolus,  which  may  he  supposed  to 
represent  the  Kistnah:  hut  all  such 
identifications  rest  upon  very  slender 
foundations. 

Colonel  Tule  (p.  23)  considers 
Palura  to  have  heen  situated  consider- 
ably farther  north,  a  few  miles  above 


Ganjam  (in  lat.  19^  2T),  where  a  place 
called  Palur  is  mentioned  by  De  Barroe 
and  Linschoten.  Here  the  evidence  of 
name  seems  strong;  and  though  the 
higher  one  ascends  the  coast  the  more 
erroneous  do  the  estimates  given  by  the 
Periplus  and  by  Ptolemy  bioome,  these 
are  in  any  case  greatly  exaggerated  and 
of  little  value. 
»  PeHpl  §  63. 
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it  iniG:ht  easily  have  been  taken  for  an  island,  and  the  know- 
ledge  of  its  peninsular  character  argues  comparatiyely  correct 
information.' 

Beyond  this  again  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  only  the  Great  Gulf,  and  which 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.^  On  the  opposite  coast  of  this  he  placed  the 
land  of  the  SinsB,  and  the  emporium  of  Cattigara,  which  was 
the  most  distant  point  frequented  by  Greek  merchants  in  his 
day.  But  here  his  geography  was  completely  at  fault :  and  it 
was  evidently  in  order  to  suit  his  preconceived  theoretical 
conclusions,  that  instead  of  making  this  coast  of  the  Sinae, 
after  passing  the  Great  Gulf,  trend  towards  the  north,  as  it 
really  does,  he  carried  it  directly  towards  the  sauihy  so  as  to 
place  Cattigara  not  less  than  8^  degrees  south  of  the  equator !" 
He  thus  supposed  the  land  of  the  Sinee  to  form  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  he  assumed  the  land,  though 
unknown,  to  be  indefinitely  prolonged  from  thence  until  it 
joined  on  to  the  similar  extension  of  the  coast  of  Africa  towards 
the  east  from  Cape  Prasum.* 

§  21.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  navigators,  after  quitting  the 
Gk)lden  Chersonese,  crossed  a  great  gulf,  the  only  part  of  the 


*  The  mode  in  which  Marinus  speaks 
of  the  Golden  Chersonese  in  the  pas- 
sage cited  from  him  directly  by  Ptolemy 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
meant  to  designate  by  the  term  some 
definite  locality,  not  an  extensive  re- 
gion ;  but  it  is  Yery  probable  that  the 
name  was  thus  applied  to  a  particular 
port  or  emporium,  just  as  that  of  Arabia 
Felix  was  to  Aden.  Ptolemy  at  aU 
events  applies  the  term  in  a  wider  and 
more  general  sense. 

'  vii.  2,  §  7.  Ifarinus  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
^s  great  gulf ;  as  the  authority  dted 
by  him  for  his  view  of  this  part  of  the 
coast  describes  it  as  extending  east- 
wards, or  fiioing  the  south,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  20  dbsiys*  voyage  from  the 
Gk>lden  Chersonese  (ap.  Ptol.  1 14,  §  1). 
Such  an  expression  is  wholly  at  variance 


with  the  reality,  whatever  be  taken  as  « 
the  point  of  departure;  and  Ptolemy 
seems  to  have  had  later  and  better  in- 
formation,   though    he    unfortunately 
misconceived  its  meaning. 

•  vii.  8.  §  3. 

*  This  he  distinctly  states  (vii.  S, 
§  6).  After  describing  the  land  of  the 
SinSB,  and  fixing  the  position  of  the 
capital,  which  he  states  as  definitely  as 
if  it  were  some  well-known  city  on  the 
Mediterranean^  he  adds :  **  fVom  Cktti- 
gara  towards  the  west,  the  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  unknown  land  surround- 
ing the  sea  called  Prasodes  as  &r  as 
the  promontory  of  Prasum,  from  which 
begins,  as  has  been  described,  the 
Batrachian  Gulf^  connecting  the  land 
with  the  promontory  of  Rliaptnm  and 
the  sontheni  parts  of  Azania. 
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mainland  that  they  could  reach  would  be  the  coast  of  Cam- 
bodia  or  Cochin  China,  and  it  is  here  therefore  that  we  must 
in  all  probability  look  for  the  Sinae  of  Ptolemy.  But  his 
geographical  ideas  on  the  subject  were  so  confiised  that  he 
conceived  them  as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Golden  Chersonese 
instead  of  to  the  north  of  it ;  notwithstanding  that  he  appears 
to  have  leamt  from  his  informants  in  a  general  way  that  the 
land  of  the  Sinsa  lay  due  south  of  Serica,  and  adjoined  that 
coimtry  on  the  north :  a  statement  perfectly  correct  if  we  sup- 
per the  former  to  represent  the  eastern  portion  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  or  the  modem  empire  of  Annam.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  great  difficulties  in  sup- 
posing the  information  obtained  by  Ptolemy  to  have  really 
extended  so  far  to  the  east  as  the  countries  thus  indicated: 
the  difficult  and  circuitous  character  of  the  nayigation,  arising 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  coasts ;  and  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  so  remarkable  a  geographical  feature  as  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  or  of  the  vast  island  of  Sumatra  on  the 
opposite  side  of  them — are  primd  fade  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed identifications,  which  it  is  difficult  to  surmount.  But 
on  the  other  hand  the  general  agreement  of  the  statements 
reported  by  Ptolemy,  when  divested  of  the  false  garb  in  which 
he  has  disguised  them,  is  too  complete  to  be  easily  accounted 
for  on  any  hypothesis  but  that  of  a  real  foundation  in  authentic 
information.  At  the  same  time  they  were  undoubtedly  too 
vague  and  imperfect  to  admit  of  anything  more  than  a  very 
general  identification.  The  attempts  to  determine  the  position 
of  the  port  of  Cattigara,  or  the  capital  city  of  Thinae,  can  only 
rest  on  the  merest  eonjecture." 


^  In  placing  the  land  of  the  Bins  in 
this  quarter,  I  admit  fully  the  force  of 
the  argument  niged  by  Colonel  Yule, 
that  the  name  is  identical  with  that  of 
Thsin,  from  which  the  modem  word 
China  is  derived,  and  which  explains 
the  occurrence  of  the  two  forms  Thinsa 
and  Sins.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  necessary  therefore  to  assume  that 
the  land  so  called  was  actually  a  part 


of  the  modem  China.  How  easily  the 
na,mt  might  be  extended  to  other 
regions  in  that  part  of  Asia  is  suffi* 
ciently  shown  by  the  modem  appel- 
lation of  Cochin  China  applied  to  the 
yery  country  in  question. 

*  Such  are  the  sugsestions  of  For- 
biger,  who  would  identify  it  witii 
Cwton,  while  Mannert,  guided  by  the 
utterly  untrustworthy  numbers  in  the 
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§  22.  It  is  strange  also  that  no  indication  appears  to  haye 
reached  the  ears  of  Ptolemy  of  the  vast  archipelago  of  islands — 
many  of  them  of  very  large  size — which  so  closely  adjoined 
the  Malay  peninsula  to  the  east.  He  has  indeed  the  names  of 
several  ishmds  in  these  seas,  but  none  of  them  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  except  one  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
labadius  or  Sabadins  (the  reading  is  uncertain),  which  he 
represents  as  two  degrees  of  longitude  in  length,  and  describes 
as  very  fertile  and  containing  abundance  of  gold,  with  a  capital 
city  named  Argyre  (or  the  Silver  City)  at  its  western  <ex- 
tremity.'  This  has  been  generally  identified  with  Java,  but 
the  resemblance  of  name  is  dubious,  and  the  other  statements 
concerning  it  would  certainly  apply  better  to  Sumatra.^  It 
appears  indeed  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  smaller  and  more  distant  of  these  two 
great  islands,  and  have  had  no  information  concerning  the 
larger  one,  which  is  so  much  closer  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

We  have  already  seen  that  he  conceived  the  eastern  portion 
of  Asia,  in  which  he  placed  the  land  of  the  Sinse,  to  be  con- 
nected by  continuous  land  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  so 
that  he  supposed  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  land.  For  this  strange  assumption  he  had  undoubtedly 
no  foundation  in  any  erroneous  information.  It  was  a,  mere 
hypothesis,  or  rather  a  theoretical  assumption,  which  had  been 
already  made  by  Hipparchus,  in  days  when  these  eastern  seas 
were  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  retained — on  what  grounds 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine — by  Ptolemy,  who  adapted  to  it, 
as  best  he  could,  the  extended  information  of  his  own  days. 

§  23.  Ptolemy's  account  of  Arabia  is  in  many  respects  a 
characteristic  instance  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  which 
distinguish  his  work  in  general.  From  its  proximity  to 
Alexandria,  and  from  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  naviga- 


tables  of  Ptolemj,  places  it  in   the 
island  of  Borneo  t 

Colonel  Yule  jnstly  remarks  that 
*'we  see  no  means  of  determining 
Kattigara ;"  but  he  seeks  to  place  it  in 


the   sonth   of  China  proper;  a  sug- 
gestion for  which  I  can  see  no  foundatiQiv. 

»  vu.  2,  §  29. 

*  6ee  Note  G,  p.  643. 
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tion  in  the  Bed  Sea,  and  around  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean 
from  thence  to  India,  he  naturally  possessed  an  amount  of 
information  concerning  the  coasts  of  that  great  country  far 
superior  to  that  of  his  predecessors :  and  the  perij/lus  which 
he  has  given  of  these  coasts  is  at  once  copious  and  accurate. 
Even  his  idea  of  its  geographical  configuration  makes  a  near 
approach  to  the  truth,  and  shows  a  marked  improvement  upon 
that  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  little  more  than 
half  a  century  before.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in 
respect  to  the  projecting  form  of  the  coast  of  Oman,  a  marked 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  which  had  been  ignored 
or  misunderstood  by  all  previous  authorities.^ 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  country :  a  region  that  must  have  always  been,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  peculiarly  difficult  of  access  to  the 
traveller.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  traversed, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  by  caravan  routes  from  the 
fertile  regions  of  Yemen  and  the  frankincense-bearing  district 
of  Hadramaut,  to  Gerrha  on  the  Persian  GuK,  and  Petra  near  the 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea,*  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
routes  continued  to  be  frequented  down  to  the  days  of  Ptolemy. 
But  all  such  lines  of  traffic  must,  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  have  been  always  limited  to  certain  definite  tracks,  and 
between  these  lay  broad  tracts  of  country  which  could  never 
have  been  inhabited  by  anything  but  wandering  Bedouin 
tribes.  Yet  we  are  startled  with  finding  in  Ptolemy's  tables, 
not  merely  long  lists  of  tribes,  which  may  (or  may  not)  be  based 
upon  something  like  authentic  information  concerning  the 
names  of  these  fluctuating  and  wandering  populations,  but 
still  longer  lists  of  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  interior,'  to 


*  The  promontory  of  Maceta  or  the 
MaciB  (Cape  Mussendoon)  was  indeed 
familiar  to  aU  geographers  from  the 
time  of  Keaiclms,  on  aoconnt  of  its 
bounding  the  entrance  to  the  Persian 
Gulf:  but  the  important  headland 
called  Ras  el  Hadd,  which  fonns  th^ 
eastern   angle  of   Oman,  and  of  the 

VOL.  II. 


whole  Arabian  peninsula,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Corodamum  (vi.  7,  §  11). 

•  Bee  Chapter  XVI.  p.  647. 

^  Thus  he  gives  (in  vi.  7,  §§  27-42) 
a  list  of  not  less  than  114  ** cities"  or 
villages  in  Arabia  Felix,  as  well  as  one 
of  twenty-six  olhera  in  Arabia  Deserta 
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each  of  which  he  assigns  a  definite  locality  and  a  fixed  astro- 
nomical position.  Tet  it  is  certain  that  no  such  fixed  settle- 
ments ever  existed  in  a  large  part  of  the  territories  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  If  this  enumeration  of  names  is  really 
based  upon  any  definite  foundation  at  all,  the  localities  so 
designated  could  have  been  merely  wells  which  formed  halting 
places  for  the  Bedouins,  or  fertile  spots  in  the  WadieSy  where 
they  pitched  their  tents  and  pastured  their  flocks.  But  any 
accurate  determination  of  such  localities  was  obviously  out  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  a  natural  surmise  that  they  were  merely 
entered  at  random  on  the  map  with  the  view  of  filling  up 
vacant  spaces.  At  all  events  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
they  correspond  to  nothing  in  reality :  and  that  the  apparent 
fullness  of  Ptolemy's  information  concerning  the  Arabian 
peninsula  serves  only  to  disguise  the  imperfection  and  scanti- 
ness of  his  actual  knowledge.^ 

§  24.  We  have  seen  that  his  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa  did  not  extend  farther  than  that  of  Marinus,  and  was 
limited  by  the  headland  of  Cape  Prasum,  which  he  placed  in 
15j^  degrees  of  south  latitude.  But  this  position  was,  according 
to  his  own  showing,  a  mere  arbitrary  assumption,  based  upon 
its  supposed  distance  south  of  the  well-known  emporium  of 
Bhapta,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Periplus,  as  well  as  from 
Ptolemy's  own  account,  had  been  long  frequented  by  the 
Greeks.  The  coast  therefore  from  this  point  northwards  was 
really  well  known,  and  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
Rhapta  of  7  degrees  south  of  the  equator  is  just  about  correct. 


(y.  19,  §§  &-7).  It  is  to  be  observed 
tibat  Ptolemy,  as  weU  as  Eratosthenes 
and  Btrabo  before  him,  applies  the 
latter  name  only  to  the  tract  inter- 
yening  between  tne  mountainoos  region 
of  Aiubia  Petrna  on  the  west,  and 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  on  the 
east;  and  includes — strangely  enough 
aooording  to  onr  ideas — the  whole 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  with  its  yast  traots 
of  desert,  under  the  name  of  Arabia 
Felix. 
*  We  haye  seen  that  a  large  amount 


of  information  oonoeming  Arabia^ 
though  in  a  yery  oonfused  form,  is 
already  found  in  Pliny  (see  Chapter 
XXIY.  p.  423),  but  as  usual  so  iU- 
aminged  and  clumsily  put  together, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  extract  fW>m  it  any 
dear  result  With  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  his  definite  form  and  arrange- 
ment enable  one  readily  to  disoem  both 
the  aocuiacy  of  some  parts  of  his  de- 
scription and  its  emmeons  character  in 
others. 
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Between  the  adjoining  promontory,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Bhaptum,*  and  that  of  Prasnm,  he  supposed  that  there 
intervened  an  extensive  gulf,  which  he  terms  the  Batrachian 
Sea,  or  according  to  a  more  probable  reading,  the  Brachian 
(i.e.  the  shallow,  or  shoaly)  sea.^  Its  shores  were  inhabited  by 
Ethiopians,  who  were  reported  to  be  cannibals.' 

With  regard  to  the  continent  of  Africa  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  information  that  had  not  been  accessible  to  any 
preceding  writer,  except  Marinus,  and  though  the  conclusions 
he  derived  from  these  authorities  were  in  fact  of  a  very  vague 
character,  yet  being  expressed,  as  usual,  in  a  definite  and 
apparently  authoritative  form,  they  have  frequently  been 
received  as  indicating  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  it  was 
impossible  he  should  really  possess.  There  is  indeed  no 
portion  of  his  work  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion 
in  modem  times,  and  none  in  regard  to  which  his  authority 
has  been  more  absurdly  over-estimated.  The  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  has  been  the  result  of 
European  explorations  in  recent  times,  has  enabled  us  to  form 
a  much  better  judgement  of  the  real  value  of  Ptolemy's  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  than  was  possible  to  geographers  like 
D'Anville  and  BenneL    But  much  obscurity  still  hangs  about 


*  iy.  7,  §  12.  Aooording  to  Ptolemy 
Bhapta  itself  waa  not  a  port,  bnt  the 
capital  of  the  country  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  while  he  giTcs  the 
name  of  Rhaptum  to  a  promontory 
nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  farther 
south  (rh  Vawrhy  iucpttr^tov).  No  men- 
tion of  this  is  found  in  the  Periplns, 
but  if  Rhapta  itself  be  correctly  placed 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  the  promontory 
may  probably  be  that  called  Gape 
Poonan,  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  it. 

*  The  name  is  written  Barp<(x«>  in 
tU.  4,  §  6 ;  but  in  i?.  8,  §  1,  where  it  is 
written  rpoYcfa  in  the  oroinary  editions, 
seyeral  MSS.  haye  /3paxcta,  and  the 
words  which  follow  9tk  rh,  fipdjcn  are 
coDclusive  in  favour  of  that  reading. 

'  In  connection  with  Cape  Prasum 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  island  of  Men- 


uthias,  which  he  describes  as  lying 
oS  it  towards  the  north-east  (f  irapd- 
MtTtu  iarh  dtpuwv  iawrokiiv\  but  places 
it  not  less  than  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  three  degrees  of  latitude  from 
that  headland.  The  island  called 
Menuthias  in  the  Periplus  (as  we  haye 
seen)  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
mainland,  and  was  certainly  identical 
either  with  Pemba  or  Zanzibar  (Chap- 
ter XXII.  p.  11):  but  it  is  clear  that 
Ptolemy  must  apply  the  name  to  some 
other  island,  probably  to  one  of  the 
Comoro  Islands,  which  lie  far  out  to 
sea.  The  supposition  that  the  great 
island  of  Madagascar  was  that  meant 
is  utterly  improbable ;  he  eauld  hardly 
haye  had  any  information  concerning 
it,  without  haying  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude. 
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the  whole  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate  with  any 
certainty  the  statements  really  derived  by  Ptolemy  from  the 
reports  of  traders  or  other  travellersy  from  the  theoretical  con- 
clusions resting  on  his  own  inferences.  We  have  already  seen 
how  utterly  erroneous  was  the  position  which  he  assigned  to 
Agisymba,  a  conclusion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  vitiate  his 
whole  map  of  the  interior  of  AMca. 

§  25.  The  great  problem  of  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
Nile  had  continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  learned  at 
Alexandria  from  the  days  of  Eratosthenes  to  those  of  Ptolemy : 
and  several  authors  had  written  expressly  upon  the  subject. 
But  the  only  real  advance  that  had  been  made  in  knowledge 
of  the  river  was  that  derived  from  the  expedition  of  the  Boman 
centurions  under  NerOy  who  had  ascended  the  course  of  the 
White  Nile,  as  fEtr  as  the  great  marshes  which,  as  we  now 
know,  oppose  so  serious  an  obstacle  to  any  farther  progress.' 
Ptolemy  however  throws  a  quite  new  and  unexpected  light 
upon  the  subject,  and  has  statements  of  which  the  true  vidue 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately  the  peculiar  form  of  his  work  prevents 
these  from  appearing  in  a  connected  and  continuous  form,  and 
is  calculated  to  give  rise  to  some  misconception  and  confusion. 
After  describing  in  detail  the  course  of  the  river  as  far  as  the 
Upper  or  Greater  Primis — clearly  the  same  with  the  Premnis 
of  Strabo  (which  he  places  in  17°  N.  lat.)  he  proceeds  to  say 
that,  above  this,  the  region  of  Meroe  was  formed  into  an  island 
by  the  river  Nile  upon  the  west,  and  by  the  river  Astaboras  upon 
the  east.  Above  this  again,  after  passing  Meroe  and  three 
other  towns,  came  the  junction  of  the  Nile  and  the  Astapus ; 
which  he  places  in  12°  of  N.  latitude,  about  4j^°  south  of  Meroe. 
Half  a  degree  south  of  this  he  places  the  junction  of  the 
Astaboras  and  the  Astapus:  and  again  at  a  considerable 
distance  &rther  south,  only  2°  north  of  the  equator,  he  teUs 


*  See  Chapter  XXIIL  p.  84S.   These  manhee  begin  about  nine  degteea  north 
of  the  equator. 
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UB  was  the  point  where  the  Nile  first  became  one  united 
stream  by  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  from 
two  lakes  situated  still  farther  south.  The  one  of  these  lakes 
he  places  in  6°  of  south  latitude,  and  57^  of  longitude,  the 
other  in  7^  of  south  latitude,  and  65°^f  longitude — the  point 
of  junction  being  in  longitude  60°,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  west 
of  Meroe>  Here  it  is  clear  that  though  he  was  led  into  error 
in  one  point,  by  the  assumption  that  tiie  island  of  Meroe  must 
be  really  an  island,  and  in  order  to  make  it  so  has  supposed 
the  Astapus  to  join  the  Astaboras,  in  a  manner  that  was 
geographically  impossible,  all  the  rest  of  his  description  is 
clear  and  consistent.'  But  the 'mention  of  the  two  lakes,  in 
which  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile  take  their  rise,  is  wholly  new, 
nothing  similar  to  it  being  found  in  any  earlier  writer.^  He 
adds,  indeed,  immediately  after,  as  if  to  exclude  the  possibility 
of  its  being  confounded  with  either  of  the  two  lakes  in  question, 
the  name  of  Lake  Coloe,  from  which  (he  tells  us)  flows  the 
river  Astapus,  and  which  he  places  on  the  equator,  in  68^ 
of  longitude.^  The  Lake  Coloe  was  in  all  probability  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  Psebo,^  and 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  lake  Tzana  in  the  highlands 
of  Abyssinia,  from  which  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blue  Nile 


*  iv.  7.  §§  23,  24. 

*  At  the  same  time  if  we  compare  his 
aooonDt  with  that  of  EratostheDes,  it  in 
evident  that  there  is  a  complete  con- 
fusion of  flames  between  the  two. 
Eratosthenes  g^ves  the  name  of  Asta- 
pns  to  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Astaboras, 
though  he  adds  that  others  gave  it  the 
name  of  Astasobas;  the  Astapus  of 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  was  a  tribu- 


names  given  by  Pliny  from  Juba  {H,  N, 
V.  10,  §  53)  are  equally  confused. 

*  Eratosthenes  indeed  (as  we  have 
seen)  had  heard  a  vag^  report  that 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nile  took  its 
rise  in  certain  lakes  to  Uie  south.  But 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  account  of 
the  equatorial  lakes  should  have 
reached  him.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  this  referred  only  to  the 
great   marshes,  often   spreading  into 


tary  of  the  Kile,  the  main  course  of  j  wide  lagoons,  from  which  the  White 


which  above  their  junction  flowed  from 
the  south;  but  nnfortunatelv  he  has 
given  us  no  distinctive  appellation  for 
this  upper  part  of  the  river,  which  he 
assumes  to  be  tiie  true  Nile,  but  of 
course  was  not  known  hy  thai  name  in 


Nile  might  weU  be  supposed  to  derive 
its  waters.  With  these  might  be 
associated  some  vague  notion  of  the 
Astapus  or  Blue  NSe  having  its  source 
in  a  lake. 
'  iv.  8,  §  24. 


the  countries  which  it  traversed.    The  '      *  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  3. 
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really  derives  its  waters.  We  thus  find  Ptolemy's  acoonnt 
of  the  Astapus  perfectly  correct,  with  the  exception  of  its 
supposed  junction  with  the  Astaboras,  and  it  is  dear  that  he^ 
like  Eratosthenes  before  him,  regarded  the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or 
White  Nile,  as  the  true  Nile.  This  was  indeed  the  natural 
conclusion^  independent  of  the  volume  of  the  two  streams, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  White  Biver  maintaining  its 
course  from  the  south,  in  accordance  with  the  general  direction 
of  the  Nile  throughout  Ethiopia  and  Egypt 

§  26.  The  important  fact  that  the  Lake  Coloe  was  the 
source  of  the  Astapus  may  well  have  been  derived  by  way 
of  AduUs  from  traders  from  Auxuma  or  Axum,  which,  as 
we  learn  from  the  Periplus,  had  already  become  an  important 
centre  of  trade  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy :'  but  it  is  probable 
that  his  information  concerning  the  other  two  lakes,  in  which 
the  Nile  took  its  rise,  was  derived  from  quite  another  quarter. 
The  extensive  trade  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  at  this  period 
with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  especially  with  Bhapta, 
opposite  to  Zanzibar,  would  naturally  open  out  to  them  new 
sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  {act  that 
they  should  in  this  manner  have  obtained  hearsay  accounts 
of  the  existence  of  two  great  lakes  in  the  interior,  which  were 
supposed  to  supply  the  head  waters  of  tl^e  Nile.  Such  accounts 
would  naturally  be,  like  all  similar  reports  of  native  traders, 
very  vague  and  indistinct,  and  in  order  to  reduce  them  into 
a  scientific  form,  and  assign  to  the  lakes  in  question  a  definite 
position  on  his  map,  Ptolemy  had  to  proceed  in  his  usual 
arbitrary  manner,  and  has  done  so  without  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  the  imperfect  *hature  of  his  materials.  His  latitudes 
and  longitudes  are  clearly  worthless,  except  in  so  fSetr  as  the 
former  represent  the  broad  &ct  that  these  lakes,  and  therefore 


'  Ptolemy  himself  gbIIb  Aiurama  the 
capifaJ  or  royal  reaidenoe  (A6|o^fiif  4»  f 
fiaffixtup.  §  25).    He  has  also  a  cUp  of 


Coloe,  which,  however,  he  places  at  a 
oonsiderahle  distance  from  Uie  lake  of 
that  name. 
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the  sources  of  the  Nile,  were  actually  situated  south  of  the 
equator,  not  &i  from  the  parallel  of  Bhapta :  and  the  mode  of 
connection  of  the  two,  by  separate  arms  of  the  river  flowing 
from  each,  and  uniting  lower  down,  is  so  obvious  an  inference, 
that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  whether  by  Ptolemy  himself,  or  the  informants  of 
Mannus.  But  because  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the 
form  given  by  Ptolemy  to  his  materials  was  erroneous,  we 
need  not  on  that  account  reject  the  valuable  information  on 
which  they  were  based :  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  authentic  intelligence  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  Africa,  from  which  the  Nile  really  derives 
its  waters,  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  traders  at 
Bhapta,  and  had  passed  through  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  this  source  only  that  such  informa- 
tion could  be  derived:  just  as  in  modem  times  it  was  by 
overland  journeys  from  Zanzibar  that  the  great  lakes  have 
been  rediseavered.  The  obstacles  to  the  ascent  of  the  White 
Nile  continuously  from  Meroe  to  its  source  were  such  as  could 
only  be  surmounted  by  enterprising  travellers,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  ascent  had  never  really  been  made, 
but  that  Ptolemy  followed  the  tradition  of  native  informants 
in  connecting  the  lakes  in  question  with  the  Nile.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  connexion  was  still  a  subject  of  doubt  in  very 
recent  times:  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  Ptolemy 
solved  the  difficulty  at  once  in  the  manner  that  seemed  to  him 
most  in  accordance  with  geographical  probability,  and  then, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  laid  down  the  arbitrary  con- 
clusion thus  formed,  as  if  it  had  been  based  on  definite  in- 
formation. With  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  true 
sources  and  affluents  of  the  Nile,  we  have  certainly  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  extent  of  that  attained  by  Ptolemy,  rather  than 
to  censure  it  because  it  is  not  more  accurate  or  complete. 

§  27.  But  in  addition  to  the  information  thus  furnished  us 
by  Ptolemy,  with  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  he  has 
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giyen  ns  in  another  passage  some  farther  statements^  founded 
apparently  on  wholly  different  authorities,  and  which  are 
clearly  of  a  mnch  less  valnable  character^  though  they  ha^e 
attracted  mnch  attention,  and  given  rise  to  mnch  oontroyeisy. 
After  repeating  his  statement  already  noticed,  that  &om  the 
promontory  of  Bhaptnm  there  extended  a  yast  g^olf,  as  £ftr  as 
that  of  Prasnm, — ^&om  which  (as  we  hare  seen)  he  supposed 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  prolonged  eastwards  towards  the 
south-eastern  lands  of  Asia — he  continues :  ^  Around  this  gulf 
dweU  Ethiopians  who  are  cannibals  (Anthropophagi),  to  the 
west  of  whom  extends  the  range  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
the  snows  from  which  are  received  by  the  lakes  of  the  Nile  i**^ 
and  he  proceeds  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  range  thus  designated, 
which  he  conceived  as  situated  in  twelve  degrees  and  a  half  (J) 
of  south  latitude,  and  extending  from  east  to  west  through 
11  degrees  of  longitude  (from  ST'  to  68°).  The  precision 
with  which  he  determines  the  position  and  limits  of  a  range 
of  mountains,  concerning  which  he  had  no  real  knowledge, 
and  which  had  no  existence  in  fact,  finds  a  parallel  in  that  of 
the  Hyperborean  Mountains  in  European  Sarmatia :  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  process  by  which  Ptolemy  arrived  at 
his  conclusion  was  much  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  this 
instance  he  had  learnt  the  existence  of  two  lakes,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile :  he  had  learnt  also  the 
existence  of  a  range  of  mountains,  some  of  uhich  were  90  lofljf 
as  to  be  covered  with  snoWy  though  situated  under  the  equator: 
he  then  at  once  assumed  that  the  lakes  were  fed  by  the  snows 
of  the  mountains,  and  having  no  real  idea  of  the  position  of 
these  last,  drew  them  on  his  map  in  a  straight  line,  to  the 
south  of  the  lakes,  extending  far  enough  to  the  east  and  west 
to  supply,  as  he  conceived,  the  necessary  drainage. 
It  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  we  have  learnt  the 


*  After  describing  the  gulf  in  qnes-  ■  Al9i9ircff  ^pS^wofJeyoi,  5r  Jbr^  ht^pm^ 

tion  and  anigning  the  bititnde  and  ,  Mk«<  t^  ti|s  ScXiir^s  ipQs,  &f  '  •$  iwisi 

longitude  of  Cape  Prasnm,  he  adds :  {  x<>*^x  ^^  X*^*^*  ^  ^^  NtlAov  xt/tpmi. 

rwT09  fiip  9l»  rhp  k6Xwop  v^puHKOvvur  i  IT.  8,  §  S. 
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curious  fact  that  there  really  do  exist,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  two  mountains  of  su£Scient  alti- 
tude to  be  covered  with  snow  through  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  year :'  and  though  these  mountains  (EjU- 
manjaro  and  Eenia)  are  in  fSact  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  instead  of  to  the  south  of  it,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a  fact  so  unique  in  the  geography  of  tropical 
Africa  became  the  foundation  of  the  statement  transmitted  to 
us  by  Ptolemy.  The  name  of  Mountains  of  the  Moon,^  which 
is  given  to  us  by  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  was  probably  the  transla- 
tion of  some  native  appellation.  But  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  and  became  mixed  up  in  their  hands 
with  many  fables  and  absurd  exaggerations :  while  among 
modem  geographers  it  has  retained  a  place  upon  the  map 
of  Africa  down  to  our  own  time,  though  continually  shifted 
about  to  suit  the  progress  of  recent  discoveries.^  In  reality  it 
appears  clear  that  no  such  range  as  that  supposed  by  Ptolemy 
ever  existed :  and  that  it  was  as  much  a  geographical  creation 
of  his  own  as  ''  the  Great  Gulf"  which  connected  Africa  with 
India;  but  that  it  was  based  upon  information  which  really 


'  It  is  not  sarprisiiig  that  thiB  fact — 
now  eBtablished  beyond  the  poanbilitj 
of  doubt — should  have  been  received  at 
first  with  some  incredulity.  Mr.  Gooley 
especially — to  whose  theories  it  was 
strongly  opposed — treated  with  the 
utmost  contempt  **  the  supposed  snows  " 
of  Kilimanjaro. 

'  The  name  is  given  by  him  in  the 
sing^ar  {rh  rfjs  2cX4n|»  opos),  but  this 
is  his  habit  in  all  but  a  very  few  cases. 
That  the  range,  as  he  conceived  it,  was 
of  great  extent,  is  proved  by  the  iongi- 
tn^  assigned  to  the  two  extremities, 
which  give  it  a  length  of  about  550  G. 
miles. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Gooley  {Claudius 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  8vo.  1854)  to 
discard  altogether  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
text  of  Ptolemy,  due  to  the  Arabian 
geographers,  appears  to  me  whoUv  un- 
tenable.    The  passage  in  which  he 


speaks  of  them  (iv.  9,  §  8)  is  uncon- 
nected with  that  concerning  the  two 
lakes  (iv.  8,  §  23X  and  probably  de- 
rived from  a  different  authority ;  but  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  it;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  for  rejecting  it,  which  would 
not  apply  to  many  other  statements  in 
his  work,  which  we  now.lmow  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  geographical  facts. 
*  Even  so  iate  as  1832,  in  the  map 
that  accompanies  Gol.  Leake's  Disser- 
tation on  the  Niger  (in  the  Journal  of 
the  Oeographieal  Society,  voL  ii.),  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  represented 
as  stretching  across  Africa  from  the 
highlands  of  Abyasinia  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Quom,  in  about  6°  or  7°  of  north 
latitude;  thus  cutting  straight  across 
the  course  of  the  White  Nile,  as  we 
now  know  it  to  exist.  The  same  thing 
is  stiU  found  on  Arrowsmith's  Map  of 
Africa,  published  in  1834. 
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referred  to  a  different  range  of  mountains,  in  respect  to  which 
it  was  authentic  and  correct. 

§  28.  But  if  great  interest  and  importance  has  been  at- 
tached in  modem  times  to  Ptolemy's  statements  concerning 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  still 
more  controyersy  has  been  raised  by  the  account  he  has  given 
of  two  rivers  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  Qei  or  Gir,  and  the 
Niger  or  Nigir.    We  have  already  seen  that  under  the  Boman 
Empire,  even  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  Boman  generals  and 
governors  were  carrying  their  arms  across  the  Atlas  into 
Gaetulia,  and  from  Leptis  inland  to  Cydamus  and  (jraiama: 
and  though  we  have  no  detailed  history  of  the  Boman  Empire 
after  the  time  of  Tacitus,  we  learn  from  the  incidental  notices 
in  Ptolemy  of  the  expeditions  of  Septimius  Elaccus  and  Julius 
Matemus,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  they  had  carried 
their  exploring  expeditions  much  fetrther  into  the  interior. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  that  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed, or  supposed  himself  to  possess,  much  fuller  information 
concerning  the  interior  of  AMca  than  any  preceding  writer. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  estimate  the  real  value 
and  character  of  the  materials  thus  furnished  him,  and  conse- 
quently to  determine  the  true  geographical  significance  of  the 
statements  which  he  has  transmitted  to  us. 
*    In  his  description  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  lying  south  of 
Mauretania,  Numidia  and  the  pro^ce  of  Africa,'  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  enumerates  many  mountains,  or  chains  of 
mountains,  designated  for  the  most  part  by  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  them ;  but  to  which  in  each  case,  according  to  his 
custom,  he  assigns  a  definite  position  in  latitude  and  longi- 
tude.   Several  of  these  are  clearly  only  special  appellations  of 
subordinate  groups  or  outliers  of  the  great  Atlas    range; 
others  appear  to  be  really  detached  mountain  ranges,  such 
as  we  now  know  to  occur  in  many  places  in  the  north  of  the 
Sahara.     After  this  he  continues:   ''The  largest  rivers  in 


Mt.  6,  §§  8-12. 
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the  interior  are :  the  Gir,*  whioh  connects  together  the  moun- 
tain of  Usargala  and  the  ravine  (pharanx)  of  the  Graramantes : 
the  riyer  diverging  from  which  occupies  a  position  in  42^  of 
longitude  and  16"^  of  latitude,  which  forms  the  Chelidonian 
Lakes,  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  in  48^  of  longitude  and 
20°  of  latitude :  which  also  after  an  interval,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
having  been  carried  underground,  gives  rise  to  another  river, 
the  western  limit  of  which  is  in  46^  long,  and  16°  lat.,  and  the 
eastern  portion  of  it  forms  the  lake  Nuba  in  50°  of  longitude 
and  15°  of  latitude.  Then  the  Nigir,  which  also  connects  to- 
gether the  mountain  of  Mandrus  and  that  of  Thala ;  this  also 
forms  the  lake  Nigritis  which  is  situated  in  15°  of  longitude 
and  18°  of  latitude:  and  towards  the  north  it  forms  two 
branches,  one  to  the  mountain  of  Sagapola,  the  other  to  that 
of  Usargala:  towards  the  east  it  has  only  one  arm  which 
forms  the  Libyan  Lake,  situated  in  35°  of  longitude,  and  16j^^ 
of  latitude.  Towards  the  south  it  has  one  arm  extending  to 
the  river  Daradus  in  two  points  situated  in  21°  of  longitude 
and  17°  and  13^°  of  latitude." » 

The  above  literal  translation  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  clearly  what  Ptolemy  himself  meant,  so  as  to 
lay  it  down  on  a  map,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if 
laid  down  on  a  map — according  to  the  best  idea  we  can  form 
of  the  intention  of  the  author — ^it  will  not  be  found  to  cor- 
respond to  anything  in  the  Geography  of  Africa,  or  indeed  to 
any  possible  geographical  system.  One  great  source  of  this 
difficulty  undoubtedly  arises  from  his  ambiguous  use  of  the 
word  iicrpoTnif  as  an  arm  or  branch  of  a  river,  which  he 


•  The  name  is  written  by  Ptolemy 
Ttipy  which  Ib  ahnott  absolntely  iden- 
tical with  the  form  Ohir,  now  applied 
to  ihe  riyer  on  the  reverse  of  the  Atlas, 
whioh  is  almost  certainly  the  same 
called  by  Pliny  Qer.  The  name  of  the 
Nigir  (liiy§tp)  ib  not  fonnd  in  Pliny  in 
the  nominative  case.  Solinns  calls  it 
Nigris  (0.  88,  §  6).  The  form  Nieor, 
which  has  been  generaUy  adopted  in 


modem  times,  seems  to  have  arisen  by 
analogy  with  Ger.  It  has  clearly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  niger 
(black),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  false  etymology  contributed 
to  the  beUef  in  its  identity  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes ;  as  if  **  the  river 
of  black  men  "  must  itself  be  black  I 
'  iv.  6,  §§  13, 14. 
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employs  indifferently^  both  here  and  elsewhere,  for  an  affluent 
or  tributary,  and  a  divergent  in  the  stricter  sense,  as  an  arm  of 
a  delta.^  The  expression  applied  both  to  the  6ir  and  the 
Nigir,  of  their  "connecting"  two  distant  points' — ^in  both  in- 
stcoices  chains  of  mountains,  not  lakes, — is  not  found  similarly 
used  elsewhere,  and  can  only  be  understood  with  reference  to 
such  rivers  as  those  in  the  north  of  Africa,  which  have  no  real 
outflow,  and  either  end  in  stagnant  lakes,  or  are  gradually 
absorbed  in  the  sands. 

§  29.  Owing  to  the  great  obscurity  of  Ptolemy's  0¥m  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  general  ignorance  which 
prevailed,  until  very  recently,  in  respect  to  the  real  geography 
of  the  countries  in  question,  the  most  widely  divergent  interpre- 
tations have  been  put  upon  the  passage  just  cited.  The  undue 
amount  of  deference  paid  to  the  authority  of  his  supposed 
astronomical  observations  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  this 
result,  and  when  the  Arabian  geographers  became  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  Soudan,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude 
as  that  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  his  so-called  Nigir,  it  was 
natural  to  identify  the  two.^  The  river  of  Timbuctoo  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  false  etymology,  which  connected  the  Niger  or 
Nigir  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  with  the  Nigritae  and  Negroes, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  establishment  of  this  notion.  In 
modem  times  geographers  have  been  divided  into  two  sects  on 
the  subject :  the  one,  of  which  D'Anville  was  the  leader,  and 
Colonel  Leake  has  been  the  ablest  expounder  in  our  own 


*  Thus  he  appUes  it  to  the  point  of 
divergence  where  the  two  arms  of  the 
Nile  sepaiate  to  form  the  Delta  (It.  5, 
§  42X  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
conflnenoe  of  the  groat  trihntaries  of 
the  Dannhe  (the  Inn,  the  iSave,  the 
Theiaa,  &c^  with  the  main  stream  (ii. 
12,  14, 15,  &C.). 

*  iwi(§vyv6€i  joins  together,  as  a 
bridge  connects  the  two  banks  of  a 
river.  The  ezrareasion  is  very  com- 
monly used  by  Ptolemy  of  a  line  con- 


necting two  points  on  a  map ;  bnt  there 
is,  I  telieve,  no  other  instance  of  its 
employment  in  respect  to  a  river.  Of 
course  a  river  cannot  really  connect  two 
mountain  ranges,  as  it  may  two  lakes, 
or  even  (in  exceptional  cases)  two  other 
rivers;  and  Ptolemy  can  hardly  have 
meant  more  than  that  the  river,  or  its 
arms,  extended  from  one  to  the  other ; 
but  even  this  is  of  little  use  to  us. 

'  See  on  this  point  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Kartin,  pp.  445-447. 
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days,  maintaining  that  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  was  really  the 
great  river  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Joliba  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and  lower  down  as  the  Quorra,  but  to 
which  the  name  of  Niger  has  been  inseparably  attached  by 
modem  geographers.^  Others  contend  that  Ptolemy  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Soudan  beyond  the  Great 
Desert,  and  consequently  could  never  have  heard  of  the  great 
rivers  of  the  interior ;  and  that  all  his  statements  refer  in  fact 
to  the  tract  south  of  the  Atlas,  bordering  on  the  Great  Sahara, 
and  to  the  comparatively  unimportant  streams  by  which  it  is 
traversed.  According  to  this  view  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
given  by  Ptolemy  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  as  defective  and 
illusory  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  many  other  instances, 
and  their  apparent  agreement  with  certain  actual  geographical 
features  is  merely  accidental. 

§  30.  The  last  of  these  views  has  been  advocated  recently 
with  much  ability  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,^  and  it  must  be 
fiulmitted  that  it  has  much  in  its  favour.  It  is  certain  that 
Ptolemy  connects  his  two  rivers,  the  Gir  and  the  Nigir,  with 
certain  chains  of  mountains,  and  these  again  he  connects  with 
Mauretania  and  Numidia  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  were  parts  of  the  great  chain  or  system  of  mountains 
in  the  North  of  Africa,  to  which  modem  geographers  give  the 
general  appellation  of  Atlas,  a  term  unknown  to  Ptolemy  in 
this  signification.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  describes  the 
Gir  as  flowing  from  the  mountain  which  he  calls  Usargala. 
But  he  elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  same  mountain  range  con* 
tained  the  sources  also  of  the  Bagradas,  a  well-known  river, 
which  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  Carthage. 


*  See  the  elabomte  paper  by  Col. 
Lieake  in  the  2nd  toL  of  the  JowmtU  of 
Oeogr.  8oe,  (1832),  entiUed  '^  1$  the 
Quorra  (he  »ame  river  a»  the  Nigir  cf 
ihe  AncienU  f  "  His  views  have  been 
adopted,  and  a  summary  of  his  argu- 
ments repeated  by  Mr.  K  B.  James  in 
Dr.  Smith's  DieL  of  Ancient  Geography, 


art  NiOKUL 

*  Le  Nord  de  rAfrique  dans  VAnti" 
ottt^  pp.  425-461.  The  same  view  had 
been  previously  maintained  by  M. 
Walokenaer  {Beeherckee  Oeographtques 
9ur  TlnUHeur  de  VAfrique  Septentrio- 
mOe,  Svo.  Paris,  1821.  pp.  316-882). 
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These  he  places  in  20j^°  of  latitude,  far  to  the  sooth  of 
their  tme  position^  so  that  he  assigns  to  the  Bagradas  a  comae 
of  not  less  than  12°  of  latitude:  but  he  distinctly  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  same  riyer  that  traversed  the  province  of 
Africa  and  had  its  mouth  near  Carthage.^  Again,  he  describes 
the  Melano-Gsetuli,  a  tribe  whose  name  distinctly  connects 
them  with  the  south  side  of  the  Atlas,  as  extending  ham 
Mount  Usargala  to  Mount  Sagapola :  and  the  position  of  the 
latter  mountain  is  given  by  its  being  the  source  of  the  river 
Subus,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic  just  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  Boman  province,  and  may  be  safely  identified  with  the 
river  Sus.  This  he  places  in  lat  25°,  more  than  5°  south  of 
its  true  position.  Next  to  this  he  mentions  a  mountain  called 
Mandrus,  which  he  describes  as  containing  the  sources  of  all 
the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the  river  Salathus  in 
lat.  22^  to  the  river  Massa  in  lat  16j^°.  .  In  accordance  with 
this  he  places  the  centre  of  Mount  Mandrus  in  lat.  18°.  It  is 
this  range  of  Mount  Mandrus,  which  he  evidently  conceived  as 
a  range  running  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  Atlantic,  but  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  reality  * — ^that  Ptolemy 
describes  as  forming  one  extremity  of  the  Nigir,  while  two 
other  arms  were  connected  with  Mount  Sagapola  and  Mount 
Usargala.    These  he  apparently  regarded  as  divergent  arms 


*  This  is  overlooked  by  CoL  Leake, 
who  anumeB  that  the  Bagradas  of  the 
interior  must  be  a  distinct  river  from 
that  which  traversed  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Aftioa  {Joumai  of  Qtoqr,  800, 
voL  ii.  p.  21),  and  the  same  view  is 
taken  by  the  author  of  the  article 
Baoradas  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dicticnary 
of  Otography.  But  the  testimony  of 
Ftolemy  to  the  contrary  is  precise. 
After  describing  (iv.  6,  §  10)  the  posi- 
tion of  Mount  Usargala,  *'  from  wniob 
flows  the  river  Bagradas  "  (A^*  oS  pti 
6  BayfMa  vorofidsX  and  which  he 
places,  as  stated  in  the  text,  in  lat 
20^  30' ;  he  adds,  •Sros,  ^p6fi/ens  9tii 

Korrk  9wiv  xl  Kfi  70,  the  very  same  lati- 
tude and  longitude  that  he  has  else- 


where assigned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Bagradas  near  Carthage  (iv.  8,  §  6). 

The  sources  of  the  souttLemmoet  arm 
of  the  Bagradas  are  really  situated  be- 
tween 85^  and  96°  of  N.  latitude;  so 
that  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  about 
leP  too  far  south !  This  enormous  error, 
ooupled  with  that  in  the  position  of 
Ckkrama  or  Fezzan  farther  east,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  throw  his  whcde 
geography  of  Northern  Africa  into 
hopeless  confusion. 

*  It  may  perluips  arise  from  a  mis- 
conceived or  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
subordinate  ranffe  south  of  the  Groat 
Atlas  and  parallel  to  it,  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Sus  (Subus) 
from  that  of  the  Draa  (Daiadus^ 
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flowing  to  those  monntam  chains:  they  were  probably  in 
reality  affluents  or  tributaries  proceeding  from  them.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  that  he  supposed  the  river  Niger  and  its 
arms  to  be  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  south  of 
Mauretania,  in  a  manner  that  excludes  the  possibility  of  their 
being  divided  from  them  by  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara.* 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix,  even  approximately,  the 
other  extremities  which  he  assigns  to  his  two  rivers,  the  6ir 
and  the  Nigir:  Mount  Thala  and  the  Eavine  of  the  Gara- 
mantes.  The  latter  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  to  be  the 
deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Ghat,  west  of  Fezzan,  the  proximity 
of  which  to  the  country  of  the  Garamantes  would  account  for 
its  name ;  Mount  Thala  we  have  no  means  of  identifying ;  it 
is  placed  indeed  by  Ptolemy  as  far  south  as  lat.  10^  but  no 
value  can  be  attached  to  this  determination. 

§  31.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  cause  which  con- 
tributed in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the 
Gir  and  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  as  rivers  of  Northern  Africa,  was 
the  absence  of  any  really  great  rivers  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Atlas.  Until  very  recently  indeed  there  prevailed  a  very 
exaggerated  notion  of  the  desert  character  of  the  country 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain  range,  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  Sahara  was  supposed  to  present  a 
character  of  unbroken  desert  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding 
the  truth.  We  have  lately  learnt  that  the  whole  country, 
for  a  distance  of  more  than  ten  degrees  south  of  the  Atlas,  is 
of  a  very  varied  character,  presenting  numerous  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  Wadies,  or  valleys  containing  watercourses  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  though  dry  in  summer,  and  fertile 
spots  or  oases,  interspersed  among  barren  table-lands  and 
broad  patches  of  sandy  desert.^    Another  prominent  feature 


*  The  same  Tiew  is  strongly  oon- 
flnned  by  the  statement  that  the  Nigir 
throws  out  one  arm  to  the  south,  which 
joins  the  river  Daradus  (§  14).    Now 


again  connects  it  with  the  west  coast, 
and  the  region  immediately  south  of 
the  Great  Atlas. 

'  Bee    the  yiduable  sketch  of  the 


the  Daradus  m^  probably  be  identified  j  physical  geography  and  geology  of  the 
with  the  river^  Braa  or  Drha,  and  this  I  (northern)  Sahara,  given  by  Mr.  Tris- 
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of  these  regions  is  the  occuirence  of  numerous  shallow  lakes, 
or  **  Sibkhahsy"  as  they  are  called,  analogous  to  those  which 
have  long  been  known  to  exist  within  the  limits  of  Algeria 
and  TuniSy  and  which  correspond  exactly  with  such  lakes  as 
the  rivers  described  by  Ptolemy  may  be  supposed  to  form. 
One  of  the  greatest  peculiarities  of  the  same  districts  is  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  alluded  to  by  all 
ancient  writers  in  respect  to  the  countries  in  question — of  the 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  rivers  after  a  subterranean 
course  of  more  or  less  extent.^  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  stated 
by  Ptolemy  of  the  Gir,  while  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the 
confused  and  palpably  fabulous  account  given  by  Juba  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Nile  with  the  rivers  of  Mauretania.'  On 
the  whole  it  is  certain  that  if  we  are  content  to  discard  the 
impression  that  the  6ir  and  Nigir  were  really  great  rivers  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Nile  or  the  Quorfa,  the  peculiar 
physical  characters  of  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Desert 
are  precisely  such  as  might  be  supposed  likely  to  give  rise  to 
the  confus^  and  unintelligible  account  given  by  Ptolemy  of 
the  river-systems  of  Northern  Africa.^ 

§  32.  But  unquestionably  the  main  cause  which  has  led 
modem  writers  to  identify  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy  with  the 
Nile  of  the  Negroes— the  great  river  of  Soudan,  whose  sources 
and  outflow  were  so  long  unknown — arose  from  the  erroneous 
positions  in  latitude  and  longitude  which  he  had  himself 
assigned  to  the  two  rivers.    The  Gir  and  the  Nigir  are  placed 


tram  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work, 
entitled  Qreai  Sahara  (Syo.  I860),  and 
oonoerning  the  Sahara  generally  Keith 
Johnston's  A/rieOy  pp.  72-82. 

*  These  rivers,  as  pointed  oat  by  Mr. 
Tristram  {The  Great  Sahara,  p.  863), 
do  not  flow  through  real  subterranean 
channels,  like  those  in  cavemoas  lime- 
stone districts;  but  merely  sink  into 
the  sand,  through  which  they  continue 
to  peroolate,  until  thrown  up  to  the 
sunace  by  the  occurrence  of  some  stra* 
tiun  of  hard  rock. 

•  See  Chapter  X^.  p.  174. 


'  It  IS  always  dangerous  to  baTe 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  physical 
changes,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers ;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many 
arguments  in  fayour  of  the  climate 
south  of  the  Atlas  having  been  in 
ancient  times  less  arid  than  at  present, 
and  a  small  increase  of  the  rain&ll  in 
those  regions  would  convert  many  <^ 
the  Wames  that  are  now  merely  dry 
watercourses  into  risers  for  a  part  of 
the  year. 
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by  him  within  a  tract  extending  from  about  15°  or  16°  to 
18°  N.  latitude,  the  whole  of  which  would  in  reality  fall 
within  the  limits  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  but  only 
a  few  degrees  north  of  the  tract  really  occupied  by  the  fertile 
provinces  of  Soudan,  and  traversed  by  the  Joliba  or  Quorra, 
as  well  as  by  several  other  important  rivers.    It  thus  becomes 
so  plausible  to  identify  Ptolemy's  rivers  with  the  great  streams 
in  question  that  one  cannot  wonder  that  this  conclusion  has 
been  adopted  by  many  geographers  of  eminence.     Colonel 
Leake  in  particular  has  been  influenced  principally  by  this 
reason  in  his  elaborate  argument  to  prove  Ptolemy's  Nigir  to 
be  really  the  same  with  the  Quorra.^    Tet  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  Ptolemy  could  have  attained  any  such  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  regions  in  question ;  while  it  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
other  instances  his  positions  for  the  interior  of  Africa  differ 
widely  from  the  truth.    We  have  already  seen  how  extrava- 
gantly far  to  the  south  he  carried  the  position  of  Agisymba 
which  certainly  represented  to  his  mind  the  country  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  or  in  other  words 
the  northern  portion  of  Soudan.    Yet  this  country  is  really 
situated  in  about  14^  or  15°  of  north*  latitude,  while  he  carried 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  to  eight  degrees  saiUh  of  the  equator. 
Even  in  regard  to  a  comparatively  well-known  point  like 
Garama  (the  capital  of  the  Garamantes)  we  find  him  placing 
it  in  lat.  21°  30' ;  fully  5  degrees  south  of  its  true  position, 
and  only  3^  degrees  north  of  his  city  of  Gira,  which  he  calls 
the  metropolis  of  the  surrounding  region,  and  places  to  the 
south  of  the  river  Gir.    It  is  impossible  therefore  to  suppose 
that  he  conceived  them  to  be  separated  by  the  wide  expanse 


'  It  is  only  by  a  careful  and  con- 
tinuous examination  of  the  data  for- 
nisbed  by  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  the 
interior  of  Africa  that  one  comes  to  be 
convinced  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
errors,  and  of  the  utterly  untrustworthy 
character  of  his  materials.  From  the 
total  want  of  observations  to  correct 
them»  one  error  was  necessarily  built 
upon    another,  tiU   the   accumulated 

VOL.  II. 


result  became  one  of  startling  extent. 
Colonel  Leake  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  misled  throughout  his  paper  by  a 
disposition  to  pay  exaggeratea  defer- 
ence to  the  auUiority  of  Ptolemy,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  his  statements,  as 
thev  Uandy  are  impossible  and  absurd ; 
and  it  is  only  by  much  modification 
and  alteration  that  they  can  be  made  to 
suit  with  either  one  theory  or  the  other. 
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of  the  great  desert,  as  they  must  have  been  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  his  river  6ir  was  really  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
Soudan.  Tet  it  seems  still  more  impossible  to  assume  that 
the  error  lay  wholly  in  the  position  assigned  to  Graramay  a 
place  which  had  been  repeatedly  visited  by  Boman  generals, 
and  to  which  we  know  that  he  possessed  itineraries,  while  that 
of  Gira — ^a  place  utterly  unknown  from  any  other  source — ^was 
determined  with  comparative  correctness.  It  seems  much 
more  simple  to  conclude  that  his  map  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
was  throughout  vitiated  by  the  same  error,  which  caused  him 
to  carry  his  positions  in  all  instances  much  too  far  to  the 
south;  and  that  he  thus  unintentionally  brought  his  two 
rivers— the  Nigir  especially — ^into  latitudes  nearly  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  great  rivers  of  Soudan,  of  which 
he  had  no  real  knowledge. 

§  33.  We  have  unfortunately  no  information  as  to  the  sources 
from  whence  he  derived  his  knowledge  (such  as  it  was)  of  the 
countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  it  could  at  best  only  be  collected  from  the  hearsay  reports 
of  native  traders.  But  the  tendency  of  itineraries  deriyed 
from  such  quarters  is  almost  always  to  exaggerate  the  di9> 
tances;  and  we  have  already  seen,  in  our  examinaticm  of 
Ptolemy's  geography,  many  instances  of  the  results  of  this 
tendency.  Had  he  really  possessed  any  such  line  of  route 
across  the  desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  would  have  placed  that  river  and  his  supposed 
city  of  Nigira  fiEtr  too  much  to  the  south,  iostead  of  bringing 
them  up  to  a  level  with  Gira,  within  a  few  degrees  of  Garama 
or  Fezzan.  But  moreover  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that,  had  he  possessed  any  such  records,  he  would  have 
ignored  the  main  fact  of  the  vast  extent  of  desert  that  separated 
the  great  river  from  the  comparatively  fertile  districts  to  the 
south  of  the  Atlas ;  a  desert  that  so  long  proved  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  all  European  travellers.  It  is  a  point  that  has  been 
too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  discussion  of  this  question,  that 
Ptolemy  gives  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  the  Sahara 
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between  the  land  of  the  Gaetulians,  and  his  rivers  6ir  and 
Nigir.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  occnrrence  of  such  a  vast  tract  of  desert 
to  the  south  of  Gaetulia ;  and  the  omission  is  rendered  the  more 
significant  by  his  distinct  mention  of  "  the  Libyan  desert "  as 
bounding  Africa  (t.  e.  the  Roman  province  of  that  name)  and 
the  Cyrenaica  on  the  south,  while  he  describes  Gaetulia  as  the 
country  to  the  south  of  the  two  Mauretanias,  without  any 
notice  of  its  being  bounded  in  its  turn  by  a  similar  desert.^ 

§  34.  But  if  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  theory 
that  would  transport  the  rivers  of  Ptolemy  to  the  south  of  the 
great  desert,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  identifying  them  with  any  of  the  streams  to  be 
found  south  of  the  Atlas.  We  have  seen  that  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  his  expedition  across  those  mountains  came  to  a 
river  called  Ger,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  identify  this  with 
the  stream  still  known  as  the  Ghir,  or  Wady  Ghir,  which  rises 
in  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  in  about  Tat.  32°  and  descends  to  the 
Oasis  of  Twat.^  But  it  is  impossible  to  accept  the  obvious 
conclusion  that  the  Ger  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny 
was  the  same  with  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy.  Of  the  two  rivers 
mentioned  by  that  author,  the  Gir  was  the  farthest  to  the  east, 
while  the  Niger  lay  to  the  west,  and  had  its  sources  in  a 
mountain  range  not  far  from  the  Atlantic.  Little  or  no  value 
can  be  indeed  attached  to  the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  forms  Gir  and  Nigir  are  really  only  slight  variations 
of  the  same.  But  even  if  we  assume,  as  M.  Vivien  de  St. 
Martin  has  done,  that  Ptolemy  has  interchanged  the  two,  and 
that  his  Nigir  is  really  the  same  with  the  Ger  of  Pliny,  it 
cannot  be  contended  that  the  Wady  Ghir  corresponds  in  even 
a  plausible  manner  with  the  course  assigned  to  the  Nigir  by 


•  Thna  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  1^  Ifpn- 
uos  Ai/3^  in  oonneotion  with  the  fonner 
^vinoe  (iv.  3,  §§  15,  26) ;  but  in  iv.  6, 
§  15,  a/^  disoossing  the  oonne  of  the 
Gir  and  the  Nigir  he  says :  lw6it€neu 
9i  rtus  fiL^P  Mavpnea^iais  if  rturovXid,  rf 


*  The  course  of  this  river  has  for  the 
first  time  been  explored  in  very  recent 
times  by  M.  Rohlf. 
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Ptolemy.  And  the  same  thing  is  still  more  the  case  with  the 
6ir  of  that  author,  for  which  we  cannot  find  any  suitable 
representative  in  the  northern  regions  of  Africa.*  The  only 
considerable  stream  really  found  south  of  the  Atlas,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ghir  already  mentioned,  is  the  Wady  Djedi ; 
and  this  is  so  little  distance  from  the  Roman  province  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  river  intended 
by  Ptolemy.*  But  the  whole  tract  of  the  table  lands  between 
the  Atlas  and  the  Desert  is  intersected  by  Wadies  or  water- 
courses, some  of  which  may  well  have  been  better  supplied 
with  water  in  ancient  times,  while  they  would  also  have 
formed  under  those  circumstances  more  considerable  lakes  or 
lagoons  than  they  do  at  present.  The  peculiar  drainage 
system  of  this  part  of  Africa,  such  as  we  now  know  it,  un- 
doubtedly presents  strong  features  of  resemblance  with  the 
general  character  of  that  represented  by  Ptolemy,  while  its 
intricate  nature  would  render  it  probable  that  any  hearsay 
accounts  of  it,  reported  by  merchants  and  traders,  would 
assume  such  a  confused  and  unintelligible  form  as  would 
render  it  impossible  to  identify  its  details  with  the  real  features 
of  the  country. 

§  35.  Closely  connected  with  the  questions  concerning  the 
true  position  of  the  Nigir  of  Ptolemy,  are  those  relating  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Here  also  two  entirely 
different  views  have  been  taken  by  modern  geographers  of  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  value  of  the 
positions  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  points  that  he  mentions 
by  name.  As  far  as  the  limit  of  the  Boman  province  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  the  coast  was  naturally  well  known; 
and  the  headland  which  he  describes  as  its  southernmost 
point,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Greater  Atlas 


*  Of  0011186  on  the  theoir  that  iden- 
tifiee  the  Nigir  with  the  Qwnra,  it  ia 
eaay  to  find  a  zepmenta1i?e  for  the 
6ir  in  any  of  the  large  riven  farther 
east->the  Yeou,  Sbary,  fto.  None  of 
these,  however,  in  any  respect  answer 


to  the  deaoription  given  bj  Ftblemf 
of  the  Gir  and  its  arms. 

*  For  a  description  of  the  oonrae  and 
chankoter  of  the  Wady  Djedi,  see  Mr. 
Triatram's  Great  Sakaroy  p.  362. 
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may  safely  be  identified  with  Cape  Ohir,  a  prominent  headland 
formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  abutting  directly  upon 
the  ocean.  Immediately  south  of  this  he  places  the  riyer 
Subusy  the  name  of  which  may  clearly  be  recognised  in  the 
yalley  and  riyer  of  Sds  or  Sons,  in  precisely  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  Cape  Ghir.  But  though  this  remarkable 
feature  in  the  geography  of  Western  Africa  may  be  considered 
as  established  beyond  a  doubt,  we  find  it  brought  down  by 
Ptolemy  to  lat.  26^  30' — more  than  4"^  south  of  its  true  posi- 
tion— while  in  longitude  he  places  it  to  the  east  of  Cotes 
(Cape  Spartel),  instead  of  nearly  ^  to*  the  west  of  it.^ 
Throughout  this  part  of  his  geography  indeed  he  commits  the 
error  of  supposing  the  coast  of  Africa  to  hold  a  course  nearly 
due  N.  and  S.  from  Cape  Spartel  (but  trending  continually 
a  little  to  the  east)  instead  of  nearly  south-west,  and  he  has 
assigned  his  longitudes  accordingly. 

But  it  is  beyond  this  that  the  chief  discrepancies  begin. 
Following  the  coast  to  the  south  Ptolemy  enumerates  seyeral 
riyers  and  promontories,  as  well  as  three  ^'  cities,"  till  he  comes 
to  a  riyer  which  he  calls  Daradus,  or  Daras,  the  name  of  which 
would  naturally  lead  one  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa  or  Drah, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  riyers  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Un- 
fortunately Ptolemy  places  its  mouth  in  15^  N.  lat.,  while  the 
Draa  really  has  its  outlet  in  about  28^,  or  less  than  3^  south  of 
Cape  Ghir."  The  latitude  thus  assigned  is  actually  more  than  a 
degree  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  first  great 
riyer  of  Central  Africa ;  and  consequently  Colonel  Leake,  and 
those  writers  who  cUng  to  the  correctness  of  Ptolemy's  astro- 
nomical positions,  identify  the  Daradus  of  our  author  with  the 
Senegal.  Beyond  this  he  mentions  a  promontory  called 
Arsinarium,  with  another  called  Bussadium :  and  beyond  this 
comes  the  Western  Gulf,  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  it,  the  Great 
Gulf  on  the  Western  Ocean.    Those  writers  who  consider  the 


'  PtoL  iy.  1,  §  4. 

•  iy.  6,  $  6.   He  elaewhero  (§  9)  teUs 
ng  that  it  tdces  its  ziae  in  a  mountain 


caUed  Caphas,  and  places  its  souroes 
in  10°  N.  lat  and  ST  E.  long.,  or  17 
dfigrees  of  longitude  east  of  its  mouth. 
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Daradns  to  be  the  Senegal,  naturally  identify  the  Promon- 
tory of  Arsinarium  with  Cape  Verde,  and  the  river  Stachir, 
which  is  placed  only  about  a  degree  farther  south,  with  the 
Gambia.* 

§  36.  The  combination  is  no  doubt  a  tempting  one ;  and  if  it 
stood  alone,  might  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  But  the  diffi- 
culty arises  that  between  the  riyer  Draa  and  the  Senegal  occurs 
the  long  stretch  of  coast — extending  for  more  than  900  geo- 
graphical miles — where  the  great  desert  abuts  upon  the  sea, 
and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  which  not  a  single  riyer 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  ocean*  If  therefore  we  identify 
the  Daradus  with  the  Senegal,  we  are  not  only  unable  to 
identify  any  of  the  intermediate  points,  but  the  description  of 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  so  utterly  at  yariance  with  the  reality 
as  to  render  any  such  identification  impossible.  But  there  is 
another  point  that  has  an  important  beioing  upon  this  question. 
Ptolemy  places  his  promontory  of  Arsinarium — which  Colonel 
Leake  would  identify  with  Cape  Verde — ^in  latitude  12°, 
directly  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  by 
which  he  unquestionably  meant  to  designate  the  Canaries, 
though  he  erroneously  places  them  7^  from  the  mainland. 
The  latitude  thus  assigned  to  the  Fortunate  Islands  is  of 
course  entirely  erroneous;^  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for, 
in  a  case  where  he  could  not  possibly  haye  any  real  obserya- 
tions.     But  the  point  on  the  mainland  to  which  they  were  most 


*  Ptol.  iy.  6,  §§  6,  7.      Leake  in  whichhe  aaaigns  aQextenrionof  nearlj 

Joum.  of  Oeogr.  8oe.  voL  ii.  p.  18.  six  demoa  of  laiitade.    But  the  Gape 

^  It  18  a  Bing^lar  Accident — for  I  de  Yerae  Islanda,  being  situated  more 

believe  it  to  be  nothing  else— that  the  1  than  800  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 

position  thus  assigned  to  the  Fortunate  were  Uttle  likedy  to  have  been  dis- 

Islands  comes  to  coincide  more  nearly  j  covered  by  ancient  nayigators ;  and, 

vith  the  latitude  of  the  Gape  de  Verde  !  strangely  as  their  position  is  misplaced 

Islands,  than  with  that  of  the  Canaries ;  .  on  his  map,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 

and  henoe  if  his  promontory  of  Arsi-  I  doubt  that  the  Fortunate  Islands  of 

narium  be  identified  with  the  Gape  de  '  Ptolemy  were  the  same  with  the  group 

Verde,  It  might  be  plausibly  suggested  ^  described  under  that  name  by  Juba 

that  he  had  confounded  the  two  groups  and  Pliny,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were 

of  islands,  and  that  they  were  both  in-  undoubtedly  those  now  known  as  the 

eluded  under  his  appellation  of  the  Canaries.    (See  Chapter  XX.  p.  17^ 

Fortunate  Is]andB(alMoicdp«i'i'il^oc),  to  1  NoteE.) 
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nearly  opposite,  is  just  one  of  the  facts  which  even  an  un- 
scientific navigator  would  easily  obserye  and  recoid :  and  we 
may  therefore  feel  assured  that  Cape  Arsinarium  was  really 
the  headland  immediately  opposite  to  the  nearest  of  the 
islands.  This  leads  us  to  identify  it  with  Cape  Juby,  which 
is  only  about  sixty  miles  from  Fuerteventura,  the  nearest  of 
the  Canaries.  In  this  case  the  next  headland  Bussadium 
would  be  represented  by  Cape  Bojador,  which  figures  so 
conspicuously  in  the  early  yoyages  of  the  Portuguese  along 
this  coast. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  supposition  the  distance  between 
Cape  Arsinarium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Daradus  (the  Draa)  is 
greatly  oyerrated,  Ptolemy  placing  the  latter  riyer  in  lat.  15^ 
3^  farther  north,  while  the  real  distance  is  not  more  than  80 
G.  miles,  and  the  interval  of  latitude  only  about  20',  the  coast 
in  this  part  bearing  nearly  east  and  west:  and  again,  the 
interval  between  the  Daradus  and  the  Subus,  estimated  by 
Ptolemy  at  not  less  than  ten  degreesy  is  still  more  exaggerated, 
the  real  distance  being  little  more  than  180  G.  miles,  or  3^  of 
latitude,  if  we  suppose  the  coast  (as  Ptolemy  did)  to  run 
nearly  from  north  to  south.  We  are  thus  left  with  a  choice 
of  diiSSculties :  there  being  really  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
Ptolemy's  latitudes,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  done,  and  transfer 
the  Daradus  to  the  Senegal,  or  to  identify  it  with  the  Draa, 
12^  more  to  the  north.  Unaccountable  as  such  an  error  may 
appear,  it  must  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  has  already  placed 
Cape  Ghir  4"^  too  far  to  the  south,  and  that  a  similar  tendency 
to  exaggerate  his  distances  in  latitude  has  been  observed 
throughout  his  map  of  Africa.^  But  those  of  the  Senegal  and 
Cape  Verde  would,  according  to  Colonel  Leake's  view,  be 
comparatively  correct :  and  we  should  thus  have  the  strange 
result  that  iJong  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  we  have  no 
account  of  the  Greeks  carrying  on  any  trade,  their  statements 
of  distances — ^from  which  alone  Ptolemy  could  calculate  his 


•  This  is  admitted  even  by  Colonel  Leake  himself  (p.  18). 
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latitudes, — ^became  the  more  correct  the  fiftrther  they  receded 
from  home.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  cast  a  glance  at  Ptolemy's 
map  of  North- Western  Africa,  and  the  utter  dissimilarity  of 
its  configuration  with  the  real  form  of  the  continent,  and 
retain  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  his  having  accurate  infor- 
mation, from  which  to  determine  correctly  a  position  so  remote 
as  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal. 

§  37.  One  effect  of  this  misconception  of  the  extension  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was  to  distort  altogether  his  idea  of 
the  position  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  by  which  name  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  as  well  as  Juba  and  Pliny  meant  to 
designate  the  Canary  Islands.  But  haying  learnt  apparently 
from  good  authority  the  position  of  one  of  these  opposite  to 
the  headland  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arsinarium,  he 
was  compelled  to  carry  it  down  to  11^  of  N.  latitude,  while  he 
placed  the  northernmost  of  the  group  in  lat.  16^  thus  ranging 
them  in  a  widely  scattered  group,  extending  through  more 
than  5^  degrees  of  latitude,  instead  of  lying,  as  they  really  do, 
nearly  together,  in  a  continuous  cluster,  having  a  general 
direction  from  east  to  west,  and  comprised  within  about  two 
degrees  of  latitude.'  The  point  is  one  of  importance  as  show* 
ing  how  utterly  vague  were  his  ideas  of  the  position  of  the 
islands,  through  which  he  drew  his  primary  meridian  from 
which  all  others  were  to  be  reckoned. 

Another  instance,  and  a  very  striking  one,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Ptolemy  assigned  positions  at  random  to  places  concern- 
ing which  he  had  only  the  vaguest  information,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Ceme,  which  he  places  in  his  tables  in  lat. 
25°  40',  and  5^  of  longitude  east  of  the  Fortunate  Islands :  so 
that  it  must  have  lain  in  the  open  Atlantic,  three  degrees  from 
the  mainland,  instead  of  being,  as  it  really  was,  an  islet  close 

*  He  enumentes  six  iBlands,  fonr  on  I  Inaooeasible  Ldand),  Pluitala,  Gaspiria, 

the  outer  line  through  which  he  draws  |  aod  Pinturia  or  Oenturia,  cannot  be 

his  meridian—and  two  a  degree  nearer  |  identified,  unless  Pluitala  be  a  oor- 

to  the  coast.    One  of  these  last  he  calls  i  ruption  of  the  Latin  name  PJuvialia 

Ganana,  the  other  the  islaud  of  Juno,  1  applied  to  one  of  the  islands  bj  Statius 

evidently  the  Junonia  of  Juba.    But  |  Sebosua  (Plin.  vL  32,  §  202). 

his  other  four  names,  Aprositus  (the  ' 
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to  the  shore.  Had  Ptolemy  possessed,  as  suggested  by  Colonel 
Leake,  Carthagiman  authorities,  and  deriyed  his  materials 
from  thence,  he  could  not  possibly  have  fallen  into  such  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  a  place  which  had  been  in  their  time 
an  important  dSpSt  of  trade,  though  it  had  subsequently 
decayed,  and  its  yery  existence,  as  we  haye  seen,  became 
disputed. 

§  38.  The  aboye  examination  of  Ptolemy's  geography  of 
Africa  will  serye  to  show  the  utterly  untrustworthy  character 
of  the  specious  system  which  he  has  presented  to  his  readers. 
It  is  yery  probable  that  he  (or  rather  Marinus)  really  possessed 
materials  of  considerable  yalue,  and  that  had  he  furnished  us 
with  the  data  from  which  he  deduced  his  erroneous  conclusions, 
we  should  haye  been  able  in  our  turn  to  haye  deriyed  from 
them  results  of  real  interest.  But  we  are  unfortunately  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
materials :  we  haye  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  eyer 
carried  on  trade  to  any  extent  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  still  less  that  they  had  any  direct  intercourse  with  the 
negro  nations  of  the  interior.  To  assume  under  these  circum- 
stances that  Ptolemy  really  possessed  authentic  and  detailed 
itineraries,  upon  which  he  could  found  approximately  correct 
estimates  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  places  he  enume- 
rates, is  to  place  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his  astronomical 
determinations  to  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled.^  The 
yague  and  fluctuating  character  of  the  names  in  the  interior  of 
the  African  continent  is  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  who 
compares  a  series  of  modem  maps ;  and  the  same  must  haye 
been  the  case  in  ancient  times  also ;  while  the  yarious  hypo- 


*  Dr.  Beke*s  remarks  on  this  snbjeot 
appear  to  me  perfectly  just.  '*  In  at- 
tempting to  fix  in  the  map  of  Africa 
the  true  position  of  Ptolemy's  lakes  and 
sources  of  the  Nile,  we  must  discard  all 
notions  of  their  haying  been  determined 
abeoltUely  by  means  of  astronomical 
observations,  special  maps  of  particular 
looiditios,  or  otnerwise,  and  regard  them 


simply  as  deriyed  from  oral  information, 
and  as  laid  down  reUUivdy  to  some 
well-known  point  on  the  coast "  (8ourw$ 
of  the  NiUy  p.  6Q).  If  this  is  true  of  the 
eastern  portions  of  Africa  with  regard 
to  which  he  certainly  had  some  tnist- 
worthy  data,  it  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  intenor  and  the  western 
half  of  the  continent. 
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theses  started  by  modem  geogiapheis,  based  upon  the  erroneous 
information  that  they  possessed,  may  at  once  explain  and 
excuse  the  errors  committed  by  Ptolemy  in  attempting  to  put 
into  shape  the  very  defective  materials  at  his  command.  When 
we  see  how  much  of  the  map  of  Africa  was  still  either  hypo- 
thetical or  erroneous,  eyen  in  the  days  of  D'Anville  and 
BenneU,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  same  map,  as  drawn  for 
the  first  time  by  Ptolemy,  was  still  more  hypothetical  and 
still  more  erroneous. 

§  89.  Both  in  this  instance  and  in  regard  to  the  eastern 
portions  of  Asia,  we  have  seen  that  Ptolemy  undoubtedly 
possessed  information  beyond  that  of  any  preceding  geo- 
grapher, but  that  this  information  was  of  a  very  yague  and 
indefinite  character,  and  he  had  no  means  of  correcting  it,  or 
of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  positions  which  he  assumed  in 
consequence.  Under  liiese  circumstances  the  attempt  to  clothe 
his  imperfect  materials  in  a  scientific  garb,  was  only  to  mislead 
his  readers  by  concealing  the  poverty  of  his  real  knowledge : 
and  unfortunately  it  had  that  effect  in  a  most  unprecedented 
degree.  Owing  to  the  definite  and  positive  form  in  which  his 
results  were  presented,  it  was  assumed  without  further  inquiry 
that  they  were  based  upon  sound  and  sufficient  data.  His 
great  astronomical  reputation  also ,  contributed  to  the  same 
effect.  It  seemed  but  natural  to  suppose  that  an  astronomer 
of  such  a  high  character  could  not  have  given  such  full  and 
detailed  tables  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  unless  they  were 
really  derived  from  trustworthy  observations.  Few  read,  or 
cared  to  remember,  his  first  introductory  book,  in  which  he 
had  pointed  out  very  fiEurly  the  true  character  of  his  materials, 
and  the  imperfections  necessarily  resulting  from  thence  in  the 
execution  of  his  work.  The  problem  which  he  proposed  to 
himself  was  a  noble  scientific  conception,  but  it  was  one  which 
it  was  in  his  day  utterly  impossible  to  realize.  The  scientific 
framework  was  in  reality  a  delusion,  but  its  outward  form  was 
so  regular  and  symmetrical,  that  it  imposed  upon  almost  all 
observers ;  and  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  became  established 
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in  geography  in  a  position  nearly  as  paramount  as  that  which 
for  many  centuries  it  occupied  in  astronomy.  Even  at  the 
present  day  there  still  remains  a  lingering  desire  to  prove  him 
in  the  right  if  possible,  and  to  belieye  in  the  accuracy  of  geo* 
graphical  positions  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  founded 
on  actual  observations. 

§  40.  But  whatever  were  the  defects  in  Ptolemy's  great 
work,  considered  only  as  what  it  professed  to  be — a  collection 
of  materials  for  laying  down  an  improved  map  of  the  world ; 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  construction  of  such 
a  map,  though  the  first  duty,  or  the  first  necessity,  of  the 
geographer,  is  very  far  from  representing  his  whole  duty.  An 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  skeleton  is  essential  to  the 
artist ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  human  figure.  The  map-maker  in  like  manner  furnishes 
only  the  dry  bones  of  geography,  which  it  is  the  task  of  the 
physical  geographer  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood  in  order 
to  produce  an  organic  whole.  But  of  any  conception  of  this 
truth  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute.  It  may 
be  urged  indeed  that  the  plan  of  his  work  excluded  any  full 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  his  subject.  But  he 
might  certainly  have  easily  introduced  brief  outlines  of  the 
principal  rivers  and  ranges  of  mountains  in  each  country ;  and 
the  absence  of  all  such  notices  renders  it  impossible  to  draw 
anything  like  a  real  map  of  the  countries  comprised  in  his 
tables.  The  few  indications  supplied  by  the  occasional 
mention  of  the  mouths,  sources,  and  confluences  of  rivers  are 
introduced  in  a  careless  and  perfunctory  manner,  and  are  often 
strangely  erroneous.'  Of  mountain  chains  on  the  other  hand — 
the  most  important  of  all  features  in  the  real  geography  of  a 
country — he  in  many  instances  either  takes  no  notice  at  all, 


*  This  haa  been  already  pointed  out 
in  respect  to  the  riven  of  Gaul,  where 
he  mi^es  the  Durance,  tbe  Is^re,  the 
Rhone,  the  Doube  and  the  Saone  aU 
rise  in  the  same  part  of  the  Alps, 
within  about  a  degree  of  one  another. 


His  attempt  to  describe  the  Po  and  its 
confluents,  and  their  rektion  with  the 
Italian  lakes,  is  in  like  manner  yery 
confused  and  obscure,  and  would  in- 
deed if  taken  alone  be  utterly  unin- 
telligible. 
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or  merely  refers  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  PTienees, 
because  they  formed  the  boundary  between  two  nations.  In 
regard  to  this  important  branch  of  the  science  of  geography, 
his  predecessor  Strabo  was  as  superior  to  Ptolemy  as  he  was 
inferior  to  him  in  all  that  relates  to  the  mathematical  con* 
struction  of  his  maps. 

§  41.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  consideration  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  Ptolemy  as  a  geographer,  without  adverting  to 
the  singular  circumstance  that,  in  one  instance,  one  of  his 
grayest  errors  became  the  means  of  contributing  materially, 
though  indirectly,  to  the  greatest  discovery  of  modem  times. 
We  have  seen  that  his  erroneous  system  of  graduation,  com- 
bined with  the  exaggerated  accounts  he  had  received  of  the 
distance  of  the  Seres  and  Sin®  towards  the  east^  had  led  him 
to  extend  the  continent  of  Asia  in  that  direction  far  beyond 
the  truth.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  diminish  to  a  corre- 
sponding extent  the  intermediate  unknown  space,  and  conse- 
quently lead  to  the  idea  that  the  ocean  which  separated  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia  from  the  western  lands  of  Europe  was 
of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  it  would  really  have  been 
had  there  been  continuous  sea  between  them.  Hence  when 
Columbus  set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage,  with  a  view  of 
arriving  by  sea  at  the  Indies,  he  supposed  the  Land  of  Spices 
of  which  he  was  in  search  to  be  much  less  distant  than  it 
really  was;  a  consideration  which  no  doubt  materially  in- 
fluenced him  in  determining  to  make  the  attempt. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  524. 

RATE  OF  MABOHING  IN  AFRICA. 

Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton  took  68  days  on  their 
journey  with  a  caravan  from  Monrzuk  to  the  Lake  Tchad ;  and 
61  days  on  their  return.  Travelling  in  a  similar  manner  they  had 
occupied  34  days  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzuk,  and  took  not  less  than 
44  days  on  their  return ;  but  Major  Denham,  travelling  express 
with  only  three  servants  and  three  camels,  made  this  last  journey 
in  20  days.  Hence  it  is  remarkable  that  the  rate  of  marching 
of  the  Boman  armies  along  this  comparatively  well-known  part  of 
the  route  was  unusually  rapid,  as  both  Flaocus  and  Matemus 
agreed  in  reckoning  it  only  20  days'  march  (which  they  estimated 
at  5400  stadia)  by  the  shortest  line  of  route,  though  it  took 
30  days  by  the  longer  and  more  usual  route.     (Ptol.  i.  10,  §  2.) 

The  actual  distanoe  from*  Leptis  to  Oarama  (Qerma,  about 
65  miles  N.W.  of  Mourzuk),  as  measured  in  a  straight  line  on  the 
map,  amounts  to  about  375  O.  miles  or  3750  stadia.  The  estimate 
of  the  Roman  generals  was  therefore  a  great  exaggeration;  as 
might  indeed  be  assumed  from  the  circumstance,  that  it  supposed 
a  marching-rate  of  27  G.  miles  (or  36  Boman  miles)  a  day, — a  rate 
which  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  by  any  army  continuously 
for  a  considerable  period.  But  it  is  probable,  though  not  distinctly 
stated  by  Ptolemy,  that  this  would  be  also  the  rate  according  to 
which  they  would  calculate  the  farther  advance  to  Agisymba,  and 
by  means  of  which  they  arrived  at  the  preposterous  conclasion, 
which  even  Marinus  fuund  it  necessary  to  curtail  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

The  real  distanoe  from  Mourzuk  to  the  nearest  point  of  Soudan, 
near  Lake  Tchad,  is  only  just  about  double  that  from  Tripoli  to 
Mourzuk;  though  the  Boman  armies  appear  to  have  consumed 
more  than  four  times  as  long  upon  the  march;  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  utter  vagueness  of  any  calculation  founded  upon  such 
daia  without  further  details. 

If  we  suppose  the  same  rate  of  marching  from  Gkurama  to 
Agisymba  as  that  from  Leptis  to  Garama,  the  distanoe  accom- 
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plished  in  120  days  would  amount  to  3240  G.  miles  or  54  d^rees  of 
latitude ;  but  as  Marinus  certainly  reckoned  (as  well  as  Ptolemy) 
gp\j  500  stadia  (or  50  G.  miles)  to  a  degree,  this  would  be  re- 
garded by  him  as  equivalent  to  64|  degrees.  Assuming  his  lati- 
tude for  Garama  to  have  been  the  same  as  Ptolemy*s  (21°  30'  N.  lat.), 
this  would  carry  the  position  of  Agisymba  down  to  43°  S.  lat.,  or 
about  8°  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope !  How  he  arrived  at  the  first 
result  of  24,680  stadia  south  of  the  Equator  or  49^  degrees  S.  lat., 
as  stated  by  Ptolemy,  which  he  afterwards  proceeded  to  reduce, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover. 


NOTE  B,  p.  564. 

FTOLEirr'S  LONGITX7DES  IN  THE  MEDITERBAKEAK. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  the  reader  to  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form 
the  longitudes  of  the  principal  points  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
given  by  Ptolemy,  and  the  actual  longitudes  of  the  8ame  points 
computed  from  Ferro.  It  must  however  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  this  meridian  lay  in  &ct  much  fftrther  west  than  that 
assumed  by  Ptolemy  from  his  supposed  position  of  the  Fortunate 
Islands.    (See  p.  567.) 

Sacred  Promontory       ..      ..  2"*  30'  ..  9*"  20' 

Mouth  of  BsBtis      5°  20'  •.  12° 

Calpe  (at  mouth  of  Straits) ..  7°  30'  ..  13** 

Caralis  in  Sardinia        ..      ..  32°  30'  ..  27°  30' 

Lilybaeum  in  Sicily       ..      ..37°  ..  30°  45' 

Paohynus  Prom,  (do.)   ..      ..  40°  ..  33°  25' 

Taenams  Prom 50°  ..40°  60' 

Ehodee 58°  20'  ..  46°  45' 

Ibsus        69°  20*  ..  54°  30' 

The  longitudes  in  the  second  column  are  given  in  round  numbers 
for  the  greater  feiciliiy  of  comparison. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  575. 

LATITUDE   OP  THULB. 

The  position  of  Thule  was  evidently  based  upon  the  i*ecent 
Boman  information  oooeeming  that  island,  which,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  certainly  referred  to  the  Shetland  Islands. 
Eratosthenes  had  placed  it  in  66^,  or  on  the  Arctio  Circle;  an 
assumption  evidently  derived  from  the  statement  of  Pytheas  that 
at  the  summer  solstice  the  sun  was  visible  all  the  night  through. 
But  the  Thule  of  Marinns  and  Ptolemy  was  placed  with  regard  to 
the  Orkneys,  and  supposed  to  be  only  a  degree  to  the  north  of 
them,  which  necessarily  brought  it  down  to  a  lower  latitude  than 
that  assigned  by  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus.  Ptolemy  indeed 
affirms  that  its  longest  day  was  of  twenty  hours  (viii.  3,  §  3),  but 
it  is  most  improbable  that  he  had  any  positive  authority  for  this 
statement,  which  was  doubtless  merely  an  astronomical  conclusion 
from  its  assumed  position  on  the  globe,  and  as  such,  was  almost 
precisely  correct. 

In  placing  Thule  in  latitude  63^  Ptolemy  of  coarse  carried  it 
more  than  three  degrees  north  of  its  true  position.  But  if  we 
allow  for  the  erroneous  graduation  of  his  map,  it  would  be  really 
placed  somewhat  too  far  to  the  tauih.  But  its  latitude  was  probably 
in  reality  calculated  from  that  of  Massilia,  as  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  Mediterranean  of  which  the  position  was  reaUy  deter- 
mined by  observation.  According  to  Ptolemy  the  interval  between 
the  two  would  amount  to  just  about  20  degrees,  equivalent  to 
16f  degrees  of  60  geographical  miles,  which  differs  very  little 
from  the  truth ;  Massilia  being  really  situated  in  43^  18\  and  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mainland  in  the  Shetlands  wanting  only  a 
few  miles  of  60^  It  is  indeed  the  middle  of  the  island  to  which 
he  assigns  the  precise  latitude  of  63° ;  but  this  difference  is  unim- 
portant in  such  a  case. 

It  would  be  dearly  erroneous  to  suppose  Ptolemy's  assumed 
position  of  Thule  to  have  been  really  calculated  from  (he  equator ^ 
in  degrees  of  500  stadia,  which  would  bring  it  down  to  a  real  lati- 
tude of  52j^^  as  Ptolemy  had  of  course  no  positive  observations  on 
the  equator ;  the  geographical  position  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
assume.  Almost  all  his  latitudes  for  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
taken  with  reference  to  the  fixed  parallel  of  Bhodes  (in  36°)  or  to 
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that  of  Alexandria ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  hia  latitudes 
for  Qanl  and  Britain  were  all  calculated  in  reality  from 
the  fixed  point  of  departure. 


NOTE  D,  p.  584. 
Ptolemy's  map  of  Scotland. 


A  more  plausible  explanation  ia  suggested  by  M.  Boscher  in  hia 
little  work  (Fidemaem  und  die  Handdstirassen  in  Central  Afiika^ 
8vo,  Gk>tha,  1857)  that  this  distortion  of  the  north  of  Britain  was 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  real  latitude  of  certain  points  for  which 
Ptolemy  possessed  correct  astronomical  observaticms,  with  the  other 
parts  of  his  map  resulting  from  estimated  distances  (p.  18).  But 
this  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  points  given 
by  Ptolemy  in  the  eighth  book  were  really  fixed  by  such  observa- 
tions— a  conclusion  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show 
the  fallacy.  But  in  this  instance  even  this  supposition  will  not 
at  all  explain  the  difficulty.  The  most  northern  point  of  which 
Ptolemy  professes  to  give  the  latitude  in  his  eighth  book  (viii.  3, 
§  9)  is  a  place  called  IXr^Morov  orparoircSov,  to  which  he  assigns  a 
solstitial  day  of  18]^  hours,  corresponding  to  a  latitude  of  60^. 
The  position  of  this  place  (the  name  of  which  is  not  found  in  any 
Latin  author,  but  is  obviously  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin 
Alat&  Castra)  is  wholly  uncertain  and  it  is  merely  by  conjecture 
that  it  is  usually  placed  at  Burg  Head  on  the  Moray  Frith. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  the  interval  of  latitude  between  this 
point  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  places  in  lat  52^  20',  would 
be  comparatively  correct :  and  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  based 
on  real  observations.  But  while  Ptolemy  has  (singularly  enough) 
given  us  no  notices  in  the  eighth  book  concerning  any  point  on  the 
west  coast  of  Britain,  he  has  in  his  tables  carried  up  the  whole 
series  of  positions  much  too  far  to  the  north,  placing  the  Land's 
End  in  52j^''  instead  of  50%  the  two  headlands  of  South  and  North 
Wales,  Octapitarum  and  Qanganum,  in  latitude  b4^  and  b6^ 
respectively,  so  that  his  assigned  latitude  of  61^  40^  for  the 
headland  of  the  Novantao  or  Mull  of  Galloway,  though  still  more 
in  excess  iiB  not  a  single  exceptional  error. 

Moreover  the  latitudes  assigned  by  him  in  the  eighth  book  to 
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Londiniiim  (54""  30'),  Eburaoum  (57^),  and  Catai-actoninm  (58''  30') 
are  all  greatly  in  excess,  and  oonld  not  possibly  have  been  fonnded 
on  observations  with  any  pretension  to  a  scientific  oharacter.  To 
suppose  that  while  all  these  positions  of  well-known  and  civilized 
places  were  thus  glaringly  erroneous,  that  of  an  unknown  outpost 
in  the  far  north  of  the  island  should  have  alone  been  correctly 
observed  and  reported,  so  that  Ptolemy  altered  his  whole  map  in 
'accordance  with  it,  is  oertainly  at  variance  with  all  probability. 
It  is  equally  at  variance  with  M.  Boscher's  own  view  that  the 
statements  in  the  eighth  book  generally  are  based  upon  direct 
scientific  observation. 

The  &ct  appears  to  be  that  in  carrying  up  the  west  coast  of 
Britain  (as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  GkkUoway)  so  much  too  far  to  the 
north,  Ptolemy  was  actuated  in  great  measure  by  his  erroneous 
idea  of  the  position  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  correctly  understood 
that  peninsula  to  be  directly  opposite.  On  the  other  side,  though 
it  was  generally  understood  that  Britain  was  opposite  to  Germany, 
there  could  in  this  case  be  no  definite  means  of  connecting  the  two 
and  fixing  their  relative  positions  in  latitude.  But  having  this 
general  idea  in  his  mind,  Ptolemy  might  well  hesitate  to  extend 
the  north  of  Britain  through  four  degrees  more  of  latitude  than  he 
had  already  carried  it,  and  to  avoid  this  would  give  it  a  dew  round 
towards  Oermany,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  something  like  the  same 
latitude  as  the  Cimbrian  Chersonese.  It  may  be  added  that  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  Ptolemy  considered  that  he  had  grounds  for 
placing  Thule  in  latitude  63^,  and  as  it  was  a  point  universally 
admitted  that  this  island  lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
it  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  carry  the  northern  parts  of  the 
mainland  fBirther  than  about  62^  of  north  latitude. 


NOTE  E,  p.  597. 

OXIANA  PALUS. 


Kothing  but  the  unwillingness  of  modem  writers  to  admit  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
ireography  of  Central  Asia  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  could  have  led  them 
to  suppose  it  represented  by  the  Oxiana  Palus  of  Ptolemy.    While 

voii.  n.  2  T 
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that  author  distinoily  describes  both  the  lazartes  and  the  Ozus  as 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea  (vL  14,  §§  1,  2),  he  speaks  of  a  range 
of  monntains  called  the  Sogdian  Mountains  which  extend  between 
the  two  rivers,  from  which  flow  several  nameless  streams  into  those 
two,  one  of  which  forms  the  Ozian  Lake  ('Q^cAon;  Xifua;,  vi.  12,  §  3). 
This  statement  exactly  tallies  with  the  fact  that  the  Polytimetns 
or  river  of  Soghd,  which  rises  in  the  monntains  in  question,  does 
not  flow  into  the  Oxns,  but  forms  a  small  stagnant  lake  called 
Kara  Enl  or  Denghiz :  and  theiB  seems  no  donbt  that  this  was  the 
lake  meant  by  Ptolemy.  It  is  true  that  Ammianns  Marcellinns  in 
his  description  of  these  r^ons,  which  is  very  vagne  and  inaccurate 
but  is  based  for  the  most  part  upon  Ptolemy,  terms  it  a  large  and 
wide-spread  lake  (alii  fluvii  decurrentes  Qxiam  nomine  paludem 
officiant  late  longeque  diffusam — xxiiL  6,  §  59)  but  this  is  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  flourish.  The  Oxns  Lacus  of  Pliny 
has  ci  course  nothing  to  do  with  it,  being  a  lake  (probably  invented 
for  the  occasion)  in  which  the  Oxus  was  supposed  to  have  its  source. 
(Plin.  vi.  16.  §  48.) 


NOTE  F,  p.  601. 

PTOLEMT'S  map  of  INDIA. 

Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  portion  of  Ptolemy's  work  devoted 
to  India,  the  nature  of  the  diflerent  materials  of  which  he  made  use, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  them,  will  be  found  in 
Colonel  Yule*8  introduction  to  his  Map  of  India  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Ailas  of  Ancient  Oeography  (pp.  22-24).  These  remarks  are  indeed 
in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  Alex- 
andrian geographer  in  many  other  cases  also,  though  the  result  is 
particularly  conspicuous  in  India  from  the  fullness  of  the  informa- 
tion— crude  and  undigested  as  it  was — ^which  he  had  managed  to 
bring  together.  The  result,  as  presented  to  us  in  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy,  is  a  mass  of  utter  confusion,  out  of  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  extract  in  a  few  instances  any  definite  conclusions.  The 
attempt  of  Lassen  to  identify  the  various  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  is  based  throughout  upon  the  fundamental  error  of  sup- 
posing that  that  geographer  possessed  a  map  of  India  similar  to 
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OUT  own,  and  that  we  have  only  to  compare  the  ancient  and  modem 
names  in  order  to  connect  the  two.  As  OoL  Yule  jnstly  observes : 
*' Practically  he  (Lassen)  deals  with  Ptolemy's  compilation  as  if 
that  geographer  had  possessed  a  collection  of  real  Indian  surveys, 
with  the  data  systematically  co-ordinated.  The  fact  is  that  if  we 
should  take  one  of  the  rude  maps  of  India  that  appeared  in  the 
16th  century  (e.g.  in  Mercator  or  in  Linschoten)  draw  lines  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  then  more  Ptolemateo  construct  tables 
registering  the  co-ordinates  of  cities,  sources  and  confluences  as 
they  appeared  in  that  map,  this  would  be  the  sort  of  material  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  Ptolemy's  India." 

But  in  fact  the  case  is  much  stronger  than  Col.  Tule  puts  it. 
For  such  a  map  as  he  refers  to,  of  the  16th  century,  however  rude, 
would  give  a  generally  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  configuration 
of  the  Indian  peninsula.  But  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  utterly 
misconceived  by  Ptolemy.  Hence  he  had  to  fit  his  data  derived 
from  various  sources,  such  as  maritime  and  land  itineraries,  based 
upon  real  experience,  into  a  framework  to  which  they  were  wholly 
unsuited,  and  this  could  only  be  effected  by  some  Procrustean  pro- 
cess, or  rather  by  a  repetition  of  such  processes,  concerning  which 
we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Colonel  Yule's  map  of  Ancient  India  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the 
best  that  has  yet  been  produced  :  it  is  indeed  the  only  attempt  to 
interpret  Ptolemy's  data,  upon  which  such  a  map  must  mainly  be 
founded,  upon  anything  like  soimd  critical  principles.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  result  is  far  from  encouraging.  So  small  a 
proportion  of  Ptolemy's  names  can  find  a  place  at  all,  and  so  many 
pf  those  even  that  appear  on  the  map  are  admitted  by  its  author  to 
rest  upon  very  dubious  authority,  that  we  remain  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  greater  part  of  his  voluminous  catalogues ;  and 
are  equally  unable  to  identify  the  localities  which  he  meant  to 
designate,  and  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  real  value  of  his 
materials. 


NOTE  G,  p.  608. 

lABADIUS. 


The  name  of  Java  has  certainly  some  resemblance  with  labadius, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  and  what  is  of 
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more  oonseqnenoe  Ptolemy  adds  that  it  signifieB  ''the  island  of 
barley,"  *  which  is  really  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Java. 

The  position  in  latitude  assigned  by  him  to  the  island  in  ques- 
tion (8i  degrees  of  south  latitude)  also  agrees  very  well  with  that 
of  Java:  but  his  geographical  notions  of  these  countries  are  in 
general  so  vague  and  erroneous  that  little  or  no  value  can  be 
attached  to  this  coincidence. 

On  the  other  hand  the  abundance  of  gold  would  suit  well  with 
Sumatni,  which  has  always  been  noted  on  that  account,  while  there 
is  little  or  no  gold  found  in  Java.  The  metropolis  at  its  western 
extremity  would  thus  correspond  with  Acheen,  a  place  that  must 
have  always  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 

In  either  case  he  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its  size,  assigning 
it  a  length  of  only  about  100  G.  miles,  while  Java  is  9°  or  540  6. 
miles  in  length,  and  Sumatra  more  than  900  Q.  miles. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  several  others,  he 
mixed  up  particulars  which  really  referred  to  the  two  different 
islands,  and  applied  them  to  one  only :  but  it  is  strange  that  if  he 
had  any  information  concerning  such  islands  as  Samatra  and  Java, 
he  should  have  no  notion  that  they  were  of  very  large  size,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  such  greatly  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Ceylon. 


*  Til  2,  §  29,  'I«/9a8<ov  (1^  'Xa$t^lau)  h  mmudwti  Kptff^s  rqiros. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OEOGBAPHT  AFTEB  FTOLEHT. 


Section  1. — Hwtorieal  Events. 

§  1.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  unquestionably  marks  the  culmi- 
nating point  to  which  geographical  science  ever  attained 
among  the  Greeks  or  Bomans :  and,  as  in  the  parallel  case  of 
his  great  astronomical  treatise,  it  speedily  obtained  such  a 
reputation  as  almost  entirely  to  supersede  all  other  works 
upon  the  subject.  The  paramount  authority  thus  attributed 
to  it  was  doubtless  owing  in  great  part  to  its  scientific  form 
and  character;  and  in  part  iJso  to  the  great  and  deserved 
reputation  of  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer,  which  led  to  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  his  merits  as  a  scientific  geographer. 
But  other  circumstances  contributed  also  to  the  same  result ; 
among  the  foremost  of  which  must  be  placed  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  its  appearance  was  that  when  the  Boman  Empire  was 
at  the  height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  decline  in  literature  as  rapid  as  that  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  empire.  The  two  centuries  which  followed  the 
publication  of  Ptolemy's  geography  were  an  age  of  compila- 
tions and  abridgements,  unmarked  by  almost  a  single  work  of 
original  genius  in  the  domain  either  of  literature  or  science. 
The  few  remaining  treatises  of  a  geographical  character  which 
belong  to  this  period  all  partake  of  the  impress  of  this  spirit : 
and  while  they  scarcely  contribute  a  single  point  to  the  exten- 
sion of  geographical  knowledge,  they  show  a  total  absence 
alike  of  critical  sagacity  and  scientific  intelligence. 

§  2.  A  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  few 
events  during  the  period  in  question,  which  have  any  imme- 
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diate  connection  with  geography.  The  Boman  Empire  had 
already  attained  to  its  utmost  limits:  and  no  subsequent 
extension  contributed  to  widen  the  range  of  geographical 
knowledge.  The  wars  of  Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  nations 
north  of  the  Danube,  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  lazyges,  and 
Sarmatians  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  defensive  character, 
and  calculated  rather  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians 
than  to  carry  the  Boman  arms  into  their  country.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  accounts  which  represent  these 
simultaneous  incursions  as  the  result  of  a  combined  plan  of 
operations,  or  general  confederacy  among  nations  of  different 
race,  and  widely  spread  through  distant  regions,  have  any 
foundation  in  truth :  but  it  is  certain  at  all  events  that  we 
have  here  the  first  indication  of  that  increasing  pressure  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
which  was  destined  to  give  the  determining  character  to  the 
three  following  centuries. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  appearance  among 
these  threatening  foes  of  the  names  that  afterwards  became  so 
distinguished  from  the  part  they  took  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Western  Empire :  but  the  ethnographical  questions  con- 
nected with  them  are  too  complicated  and  uncertain  for  us 
to  enter  upon  them  here.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that  the 
name  of  the  Vandals,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alani,  appears  for 
the  first  time  among  the  invaders  under  M.  Aurelius,  while 
that  of  the  Groths  is  not  found  until  after  the  time  of  Caracalla. 
In  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor  also  the  Alemanni  are  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
German  tribes. 

The  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Severus  into  Britain  (a.d. 
208-211)  is  one  of  the  few  events  of  this  period  which  has 
any  direct  geographical  interest ;  and  concerning  this  unfor- 
tunately our  information  is  only  of  the  most  vague  and 
general  kind.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Dion  Cassius,  a 
contemporary  writer,  that  the  emperor  advanced  with  his  army 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  extreme  northern 
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point  of  the  island^  encountering  extreme  difficulties  from  the 
natural  constitution  of  the  country,  but  no  opposition  of  any 
consequence  from  the  natives.^  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  name  of  a  British  tribe  mentioned  by  Dion,  except  the 
general  term  of  Caledonians,  is  that  of  the  MaeatsB,  an  appella- 
tion not  found  in  any  other  ancient  writer,  but  under  which 
he  appears  to  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Scotland  from  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Anto- 
ninus.' But  though  he  had  thus  extended  his  triumphant 
progress  to  the  farthest  limits  of  Britain,  Severus  appears  to 
have  seen  the  difficulty  of  retaining  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  wild  and  remote  regions  of  the  north,  and  contented  him- 
self with  restoring  and  fortifying  the  wall  built  by  Hadrian 
from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne.* 

§  3.  In  the  East  on  the  contrary  the  wars  of  Severus  and 
his  successors  possess  little  or  no  interest  for  the  geographer. 
They  are  not  related  with  sufficient  fullness  to  be  of  any  use 
in  supplying  or  explaining  the  topographical  details  of  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Zagros,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  Parthians,  and  the  general  features  of  the  campaigns  were 


>  Diem.  Oasa.  Ixxvi  11-lS.  So  great 
were  the  hardshipB  and  safferings  of 
the  troops  that  not  less  than  50,000 
were  said  to  have  perished  in  the 
oourse  of  the  campaign;  the  nativea 
oontinnally  hovering  round  the  army 
and  catting  off  stragglers,  though  not  a 
hattle  was  fought 

The  emperor  is  reported  to  have  on 
this  occasion  caused  careful  observations 
to  he  made  of  the  position  of  the  sun 
and  the  length  of  the  days  and  nigbts 
(Dion.  Cass.  I  e.  13),  but  unfortunately 
tbe  results  are  not  recorded. 

'  The  MsatsB  are  described  as  ^  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  cross  wall 
which  outs  the  islands  in  two"  {oUovai 
9h  ol  n^y  Moiarcu  irphs  alrr^r^  9taT§tx^ir- 
fuprt  t  rifw  yrjffor  Sixj?  rifnyUf  l.c,  11), 
and  the  Caledonians  to  the  north  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
9utr€lxt<rtM  here  meant  was  the  waU  of 


Hadrian,  uot  the  rampart  of  AntoninuB 
Pius. 

'  "  Britanniam,  qaod  maximum  ejus 
imperii  decus  est,  muro  per  transversam 
insulam  ducto  utrinque  ad  finem  Oceani 
munivit."  Spartiani  Severus,  0.  18. 
No  reference  is  here  found  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  wall  of  Hadrian ;  and 
we  are  left  to  conjecture  as  to  the  re- 
lation between  the  two:  the  author 
employing  the  simie  term  "  mums  "  in 
buth  cases.  Another  passage  (c.  22), 
in  which  he  uses  incidentally  the  phrase 
*'  post  murwn  ajmd  vaUum  miuum  in 
Britannia,'*  is  certainly  corrupt,  and  as 
it  stands  unintelligible. 

Ckinoeming  the  real  connection  of  the 
work  of  Severus  with  that  of  Hadrian, 
see  Bruoe*s  Roman  WaU,  chap,  v.,  and 
Hiibner's  IriBcripUonea  Britanniem,  pp. 
100-102. 
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repeated  again  and  again  with  little  variation.    Thns  we  find 
Seyems  himself  in  the  first  instance  (aj>.  195)  advancing, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan   had    done,  through 
northern  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  crossing  that  river  into 
Adiabene,  and  reducing  that  province  to  nominal  subjection. 
In  his  second  expedition  (a.d.  197)  he  achieved  more  brilliant 
successes,  but  with  little  permanent  result    Descending  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  in  person,  while  another  army  fol- 
lowed that  of  the  Tigris  through  Adiabene  he  succeeded  iu 
making  himself  master  of  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon, 
as  well  as  of  the  two  great  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Babylon.^ 
But  the  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  return,  and 
having  attempted  on  his  homeward  march  to  take  the  strong 
fortress  of  Hatra,  which  had  already  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
Trajan,  he  met  with  an  ignominious  failure.    Notwithstanding 
this  disaster,  it  seems  certain  that  not  only  the  northern  part 
of  Mesopotamia — ^including  Edessa,  Nisibis,  and  Singara — but 
Adiabene  also,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  were 
for  a  time  again  constituted  as  provinces  and  formally  annexed 
to  the  Boman  Empire,  as  they  had  been  by  Trajan. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Parthian  Empire  was 
already  breaking  up  fpom  internal  dissensions  and  decay.  It 
made  indeed  a  last  struggle  under  its  king  Artabanus,  who  in 
A.D.  217,  after  the  death  of  Caracalla,  defeated  his  successor 
Macrinus  in  a  great  battle  near  Nisibis,  which  is  said  to 
have  lasted  three  whole  days.  But  the  peace  which  followed 
left  the  Bomans  still  in  possession  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  a  few 
years  after  began  the  revolt  of  the  Persian  prince  Artaxerxes, 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  and 
the  final  establishment  of  a  Persian  dynasty. 

§  4.  The  new  monarchy  thus  founded  became  speedily  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  Bome,  in  which  however  the 
Persians  were  almost  always  victorious,  and  far  from  the 
Boman  emperors  in  the  third  century  extending  the  limits 
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of  their  dominions  towards  the  east,  they  not  only  saw 
Armenia  subjected  to  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  imable  to 
protect  their  own  provinces  against  the  invader.  After  the 
captivity  of  Valerian  (a.d.  260),  the  armies  of  Sapor  overran 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Gappadocia,  surprised  and  pillaged  the 
wealthy  city  of  Antioch,  and  reduced,  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
that  of  Caesarea  in  Gappadocia.*  But  the  Persian  monarch  did 
not  retain  possession  of  the  conquered  provinces ;  and  the  able 
and  vigorous  rule  of  Odenathus,  as  'well  as  of  his  successor 
Zenobia,  not  only  established  the  independence  of  their 
capital  of  Palmyra,  but  raised  that  remote  and  secluded  city 
for  a  brief  period  to  be  the  seat  of  an  energetic  and  vigorous 
monarchy,  comprising  the  whole  of  Syria  with  many  of  the 
adjoining  provinces.  The  defeat  of  Zenobia  by  Aurelian  (a.d. 
273)  was  however  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Palmyra,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  splendid  ruins  survived  to  confirm  to 
future  ages  the  record  of  its  transient  prosperity.*  Not  long 
afterwards  (a.d.  283),  if  we  may  trust  the  statement  of  one  of 
the  Augustan  historians,  the  emperor  Gams  not  only  traversed 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  but  actually  took  the  city  of 
Gtesiphon,  so  long  the  capital,  or  at  least  the  royal  residence, 
of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Internal  dissensions  and  disputes 
about  the  succession  seem  at  this  period  to  have  weakened  the 
Persian  monarchy :  and  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian  the  suc- 
cesses of  Galerius  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  peace  or  per- 
manent treaty  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  ceded  to  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
the  river  Abotas  or  Ghaboras  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between 
the  two  empires,  thus  leaving  the  strong  fortresses  of  Girce- 
sium,  Singara,  and  Nisibis  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.^ 


*  Gnaarea  was  undoubtedly  at  this 
period  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  the  statement  of 
Zonaras  that  it  was  said  to  contain 
400,000  inhabitants  (Zonar.  zii  p.  594, 
ed.Bonn),  though  adopted  by  Gibbon, 
appears  to  me  a  gross  exaggeration. 

^  Gibbon  (chap,  zi)  justly  remarks 


that  *'some  English  trnvellers  firom 
Aleppo  cZisooMrvd  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
about  the  end  of  the  last  oentm^** 
a691>  They  were  afterwards  fully 
aeseribed  and  figured  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1758 ;  and  have  in  modem 
days  been  yisited  b^  many  traveUers. 
^  Oiroesium,  which  was  situated  at 
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But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  The  Persiaii 
monarchy  rose  to  renewed  Tigonr  under  a  second  Sapor; 
and  the  possession  of  Mesopotamia,  and  especially  of  the 
newly  ceded  provinces  became  the  subject  of  almost  continual 
hostilities  during  the  reign  of  Constantius.*  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Julian,  that  emperor,  who  had  already  in  the  subor- 
dinate position  of  Caesar  distinguished  himself  in  wars  against 
the  Alemanni  and  other  barbarians  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaol, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  in  which  he 
hoped  to  rival  the  fame  of  Trajan,  if  not  of  Alexander  himseUl 
His  success  was  indeed  fan  from  corresponding  to  his  hopes, 
and  as  he  did  not  advance  beyond  Ctesiphon,  his  proceedings 
could  not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  geography  of  Asia.  But 
as  we  possess  in  this  instance  a  detailed  account  of  his  cam- 
paign by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  himself  accompanied 
the  army,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  steps  of  his  progress 
with  those  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great.* 

§  5.  Setting  out  from  Antioch,  in  the  spring  of  363,  he 
proceeded  by  way  of  Beroea  (Aleppo)  and  Hierapolis  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  customary  place  of  passage 
(Zeugma),  and  advanced  to  Carrhse,  a  place  of  evil  note  among 


the  oonflaflDoe  of  the  Chabone  with 
the  Euphiatea,  was  fint  fortified  by 
Diodetiian  (Ammian.  Maroell.  xxiii  5). 
The  strongholdBof  Nisibis  and  Singara 
had  already  figured  in  earlier  wars,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.  (8ee 
Chapter  XX  Vl.  p.  505.) 

It  may  be  noticed  that  no  mention  of 
Tigranocerta  occurs  during  these  later 
wars  between  the  Romans  and  their 
eastern  neighbours.  TLe  city  had  pro- 
bably ceased  to  eiist. 

*  It  is  to  the  interest  excited  by  these 
wars  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pub- 
lication at  this  period  of  theUttle  work 
called  the  **  iHnerarium  Alexandria* 
dedicated  by  its  anonymous  author  to 
the  emperor  Gonstantius,  which  was 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Cardinal 
Mai  in  1817.  Notwithstanding  its 
title  it  is  rather  an  abridged  history  of 
Alexander's  campaigns  than   a   geo- 


graphical treatise,  but  it  is  equaDy 
worthless  from  either  point  of  yiew. 
The  author  had,  as  he  teUs  us,  compiled 
a  similar  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Trajan  to  the  East,  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  of  some  Talne,  as  we 
possess  no  detailed  record  of  his  cam- 
paigns. But  this  is  unfortunately  lost 
(The  Itinerarium  Alexandri  is  reprinted 
by  C.  Miiller  among  the  Seriptaret  de 
RebuB  Alesfondri,  appended  to  his 
edition  of  Arrian.    Paris,  1846.) 

*  For  this  campaign  we  have  the  un- 
usual adyantage  of  posseasin^  two  de- 
tailed narratiyes,  that  of  Zoaimus  (iii. 
12-81)  being  well  worthy  of  oomparuon 
with  that  A  Ammianus  (xxui.-xxy.). 
The  latter  writer,  notwithstanding  his 
inflated  and  rhetorical  style,  appears  to 
be  a  trustworthy  authority,  but  unfor^ 
tunately  his  geographical  statements 
are  apt  to  be  loose  and  indefinite. 
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the  Boxnans  from  its  connection  with  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Crassus.  From  hence  he  despatched  two  of  his  generals 
with  30,000  men  to  the  Tigris,  with  orders  to  cross  that  river, 
and  descend  through  the  provinces  on  its  left  bank,  Gordyene 
and  Adiabene,  so  as  to  meet  the  main  army  under  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon.  He  himself  turned  abruptly  to  the  south,  and 
again  reached  the  Euphrates  at  the  city  of  Callinicum,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  Seleucidan  kings  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Belias,  and  from  whence  he  descended 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to  Circesium,  the  frontier  fortress 
of  the  Roman  territory.  From  thence  he  followed  the  valley 
of  the  great  river  as  far  as  a  place  called  Thillutha,  a  strong 
fortress  on  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  Euphrates,  which  on 
account  of  the  strength  of  its  position  was  able  to  defy  the 
arms  of  Julian.^  The  Emperor  however  pushed  on  as  far  as  a 
village  called  Macepracta,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ancient  wall  which  had  been  carried  across  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  the  ruins  of  which  were  still  visible.'  It  was  at 
this  point  that  a  great  canal  called  the  Naarmalcha,  or  the 
Boyal  river,  conveyed  a  large  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  Tigris,  and  it  Was  by  this  channel,  or  a 
branch  of  it,  that  Julian  was  able  to  transport  his  fleet  from 
the  one  river  to  the  other,  as  Trajan  had  previously  done.^ 


^  ThiUutha  is  identified  with  a  plaoe 
eaUed  Thelbe  or  Tilbeh,  where  there 
are  Bome  remains  of  ancient  buildinga, 
on  a  snudl  island  in  the  Euphrates, 
about  8  mUee  below  Anah  or  Anatho 
(Chesney's  EuphraUs,  toL  i.  p.  57^.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Ijddore  of  Gnaraz 
(BUUhm.  Parth.  §  1)  under  the  name  of 
Thilabus,  as  a  place  where  a  treasury 
was  kept  by  the  Parthian  kings.  But 
it  is  probable  that  its  strength  and  im- 
portiuice  are  much  exaggerated  by 
Ammianus. 

'  **Ad  vicum  Macepracta  perrenit, 
in  quo  semiruta  muromm  vestigia  yide- 
bantur,  qui  priscistemporibus  Si  spatia 
longa  protenti  tueri  ab  extemis  incur- 
sionibus  Assyiiam  dieebantur."  Am- 
roian.  xxiv.  2,  §  6.  These  were  evidently 
the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  tra- 


versed Babylonia  in  this  part  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  and  the  ruins 
of  which,  now  caUed  by  the  Arabs  Sidd 
Nimrud,  m^  still  be  traced  through 
ffreat  part  of  its  extent  (See  Layard*s 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  471,  578; 
and  the  Journal  of  Oeogr.  Soeietyj  vol. 
ix.  pp.  445-6,  473-4.)  It  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Median  Wall  of  Xeno- 
phon,  with  which  it  has  often  been  con- 
founded. (See  Chapter  X.  Note  L, 
p.  370.) 

'  There  is  great  confusion  in  regard 
to  this  canaL  It  is  described  by  Ammi- 
anus as  quitting  the  Euphrates  close 
to  Macepracta,  which  would  agree  with 
the  cut  now  known  as  the  Saklawiyeh 
canal ;  but  that  at  present  termed  the 
Nahr  el  Melik  (evidently  the  same 
name  with  the  Naarmalcha  of  Ammi- 
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The  topographical  details  of  this  part  of  his  operations  are 
very  obscnrey  but  it  would  appear  that  several  of  the  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  country  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
opposed  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  Boman  arms.^  Julian 
however  reduced  several  of  these  strongholds  in  succession, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  with  nis  army  under  the 
walls  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  But  the 
fortifications  of  the  capital  were  so  strong  as  to  defy  all  his 
efforts,  and  he  was  compelled  to  commence  his  retreat  through 
the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.*  Here  he  was 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  troops  of  Sapor,  and  in  one 
of  these  skirmishes  was  himself  mortally  wounded.  The  army 
continued  its  retreat  under  the  command  of  Jovian,  and  re- 
joined the  Tigris  at  Samara,  but  was  unable  to  cross  that  liver^ 
and  after  following  its  banks  as  far  as  a  place  called  Dura,  the 
new  emperor  found  himself  compelled  to  purchase  a  treaty  of 
peace,  and  the  retreat  of  his  army,  by  giving  up  to  the  Persian 
monarch  the  five  provinces  across  the  Euphrates,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  the  Bomans  by  his  grandfather.* 


vauB)  was  ooiiBidenibly  Cuiher  acmth. 
But  it  is'  this  last  oanal,  now  in  great 
part  dry,  which  led  direct  to  Selenda 
and  Ctodphon,  and  which  mnst  there- 
fore in  iJl  prohahility  he  the  one  hj 
which  Julian  conveyed  his  fleet  into 
the  Tigris  (Ammian.  xxiv.  S).  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  in  the  notes  to  the 
Anahat^is  of  Xennphon,  the  inuKMsifaility 
of  identifying  these  artiflcial  channels 
by  which  the  whole  plain  of  Babylonia 
is  intersected  in  aU  dbections,  and  which 
have  been  made  and  remade  by  snc- 
oessive  mlers  in  all  ages,  whUe  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  uey  quickly  be- 
come dry  as  socm  as  they  are  neglected. 
*  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the 
cities  or  fortresses  which  figure  in  this 
part  of  the  operations  of  Julian  are 
mentioned  by  any  preceding  writer. 
Perisabor  or  PerBabora,  as  it  is  caUed 
by  Zosimus  (iii.  17X  mfty  however  be 
probably  placed  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Anbar,  near  Felujah ;  but  there 
is  nothing  by  which  to  identify  Mao- 
zamalcha,  called  by  Ammianus  ''a 
large  city  and  surrounded  with  strong 


walls"  (zxiv.  4,  §  2).  On  the  other 
hand  he  himself  tells  us  that  Oodie  mm 
the  same  with  Seleucta  C\  Ooohe,  quaaa 
Seleudam  nominant"  lb.  5,  §  8),  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  a 
fortxess,  occupying  probably  a  part  only 
of  the  site  of  that  great  oommercial 
city,  which  three  centuries  before  had 
been  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of 
Asia. 

*  It  is,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  not  verr 
easy  to  understand  how  a  city  that  had 
been  three  times  taken  by  the  {node- 
cessors  of  Julian  eould  in  his  time  have 
become  so  entirely  impregnable;  and 
it  may  well  suggest  a  doubt  whether 
the  most  recent  capture  by  Oarus,  whidi 
is  attested  onlyby  a  passing  notice  in 
the  Augustan  Historians,  is  really  en- 
titled to  be  received  as  a  historical 
fact  Gtesiphon  had  however  certainly 
been  taken  both  by  Trajan  and  Severas, 
but  it  may  well  have  belni  more  strongly 
fortified  by  the  new  Persian  dynasty. 

*  The  localities  on  the  Tigris  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  retreat 
of  the  Boman  army  under  Jovian  pre- 
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The  expedition  of  Julian  was  the  last  in  the  long  series  of 
similar  campaigns  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which  have 
given  a  peculiar  interest  to  those  regions.  All  the  attempts 
of  the  Boman  emperors  to  extend  their  dominion  in  that 
direction  had  either  proved  altogether  failures,  or  had  led  only 
to  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  and  precarious  sovereignty. 
The  ignominious  treaty  concluded  by  Jovian  leffc  the  Euphrates 
still  the  boundary  of  the  Soman  Empire,  in  accordance  with 
the  wise  precept  of  its  original  founder. 

§  6.  Nor  was  the  prudent  foresight  of  Augustus  less  justified 
in  the  case  of  the  European  provinces.  Here  indeed  the  limits 
of  the  Bhine  and  the  Danube  had  been  for  a  time  materially 
transgressed;  first,  by  the  gradual  annexation  of  the  tract 
known  as  the  Agri  Decumates,  extending  from  the  Bhine  at 
Mayence  to  the  Danube  at  Batisbon ;  and  far  more  largely  by 
the  addition  of  the  extensive  province  of  Dacia.  But  this 
last  acquisition,  though  permanently  annexed  by  Trajan,  and 
reduced  in  form  to  the  condition  of  a  Boman  province,  was 
hardly  really  occupied  as  such,  and  its  limits  were  vague  and 
imperfectly  defined.^  We  are  told  that  Hadrian  himself  was 
desirous  to  have  abandoned  it,  as  he  did  the  provinces  lately 
acquired  by  Trajan  beyond  the  Euphrates :  and  after  the  time 
of  M.  Aurelius  it  became  at  once  the  theatre  and  the  cause  of 
incessant  wars  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  At  length 
Aurelian,  while  he  for  a  time  established  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  arms  in  this  quarter,  judged  it  prudent  to  abandon  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  a  province  which  he  was  unable  to 
defend,  and  withdrew  all  attempt  at  Boman  administration 
beyond  the  Danube  (a.d.  274).® 

The  period  at  which  the  Agri  Decumates  (which  had  never 


sent  no  geographical  difficnlties.  Sa- 
mara, where  the  army  first  returned  to 
the  Tigris,  and  attempted  the  passage 
of  the  riTer,  was  a  place  of  importance 
nnder  the  Oaliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  is 
still  railed  Samarra.    Dura  also  still 


retains  its  ancient  name,  as  Dnr ;  about 
20  miles  above  Samara. 

'  See  Chapter  XXVI.  p.  504,  and 
Note  A,  p.  516. 

*  Vnpisc.  Aurelian,  39. 
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been  formaUy  included  in  a  Boman  proyince)  were  wrested 
from  the  Empire,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty  i  but  it 
was  probably  the  result  of  many  successive  struggles.  The 
work  appears  to  have  been  complete  before  the  time  of  Probus 
(a.d.  276)  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  Julian  with  the 
Germans  we  find  the  Bhine  recognized  as  the  established 
boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany.* 

§  7.  In  one  instance  only  were  the  boundaries  of  the  Boman 
dominion  for  a  short  time  extended :  and  even  this  case  rests 
upon  doubtful  authority.  The  island  of  Britain^  which  appears 
to  have  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  period  of  tranquillity,  and 
imbibed  a  hirge  portion  of  that  Boman  civilization  which  was 
so  deeply  infused  into  the  neighbouring  Gauls,  had  begun,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Constantine,  to  be  harassed  and  even 
devastated  by  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian  tribes  in  the 
northern  portions  of  the  island — who  now  for  the  first  time 
appear  under  the  name  of  Picts  and  Scots,  instead  of  that  of 
Caledonians,  with  which  the  Bomans  were  previously  familiar^ 
— while  their  coasts  were  ravaged  by  the  piratical  depredations 
of  the  Saxons.  Matters  at  length  assumed  so  serious  an  aspect 
that  in  A.D.  367  Theodosius,  the  ablest  general  of  the  empire, 
was  dispatched  by  Yalentinian  I.  to  Britain  to  restore  the 
Boman  power  in  the  island.  This,  we  are  told,  he  did  so 
effectually  that  he  not  only  cleared  the  established  provinces 
of  the  barbarian  invaders,  but  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
farthest  limits  then  occupied,  and  constituted  out  of   the 


*  OonoemiDg  these  Agri  Deomnatea, 
the  whole  hlBtory  of  which  is  very  oh- 
Bcnre,  I  can  only  refer  my  readers  to 
Ukert  (Oennanien,  pp.  267-285). 

*  Of  oourae  I  do  not  mean  hy  this 
ezpreerion  to  assume  the  much  dispnted 
conolnsion  that  the  Picts  and  Scots 
were  ethnographically  the  same  people 
with  the  Gtdedonians.  But  it  is  certain 
that  while  in  Tacitus  we  read  only  of 
Caledonians  as  the  inhahitants  of 
Northern  Britain,  and  their  name  is 
still  found  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3,  §  12),  as 
well  as  in  Dion  Ca«»ius  on  occasion  of 


the  expedition  of  Sevenis  (l^^cvi  12, 
13),  we  find  the  Picti  and  Sootti  as- 
suming the  same  prominent  position 
in  the  pages  of  Ammianus  (xxvii  8) 
together  with  the  Attaootti,  a  name 
which  is  not  found  in  any  subsequent 
historian.  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
expedition  of  Theodosius  also  that  we 
find  the  Picts  and  Soots  introduced  in 
the  often  quoted  lines  of  ClaudiMi  (de 
iiU.  Cons,  Hoiumi,  ty.  81-33): 

nudaemnt  Sazone  torn 
OrcBdes:  Incalalt  Plctonini  sanguine  Thnle, 
Sootonun  cunmlos  flcTit  gUdaUs  lerne. 
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territory  thus  recoveredy  a  fifth  proyince,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Yalentia.^  It  has  been  generally  assumed  by 
modem  historians,  and  writers  on  ancient  geography,  that  the 
province  thus  recoyered  extended  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian  to  the  rampart  of  Antoninus  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth,  so  as  to  comprise 
Northumberland  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland:  and  though 
the  expressions  of  Ammianus  are  too  vague  and  general  to 
indicate  this  conclusion  with  any  certainty,  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  plausible  explanation.  It  is  certain  at  all  events  that 
a  province  of  the  name  of  Yalentia  continued  to  subsist  in 
Britain  until  the  island  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Romans 
in  A.D.  409.* 


Segtiok  2. — Oreek  Writers. 


§  1.  Among  the  writers  on  geographical  subjects  subsequent 
to  Ptolemy  the  first  place  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Pausanias, 
whose  Description,  or,  as  it  may  be  more  properly  termed. 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  stands  alone  among  the  monuments  of 
ancient  literature.^  The  object  of  the  author  was,  however,  an 
archaeological,  not  a  geographical,  description  of  the  country, 
and  the  arrangement  is  so  strictly  that  of  an  itinerary,  that 
he  never  pauses  to  give  anything  like  a  general  sketch  or 
outline  of  the  physical  and  geographical  features  of  each 
district,  even  when  these  are  so  remarkable  as  in  the  case  of 
Corinth  or  Laconia.  Defective  as  is  the  description  of  Greece 
by  Strabo  in  these  respects,  that  of  Pausanias  is  still  more 
deficient  in  everything  like  geographical  insight  into  his 
subject :  and  invaluable  as  is  his  work  to  the  topographer  and 


*  Ammianus,  xxriii.  3,  §  7. 

*  See  Note  A,  p.  672. 

*  Panaanias  was  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  Ptolemy,  though  somewnat 
younger.  He  flourished  daring  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pins,  and 
M.  Anrelios ;  and  as  he  in  one  passage 


(viii.  43)  refers  to  the  yiotories  of  M. 
Anrelius  over  the  Barmatians,  his  work 
conld  not  have  been  completed  before 
the  year  aj>.  176.  (See  Clinton's  F<uL 
Bam,  ad  ann.  125, 176;  and  the  article 
Pausakiab  in  Dr.  Smith's  bio(ir.  Diet.) 
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antiquarian  at  the  present  day,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  add 
anything  to  the  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Greece  (in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word),  which  we  should  derive  from  other 
sources.  It  may  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  Pausanias  assumed 
his  readers  to  be  already  acquainted  with  the  main  characters 
and  features  of  a  country  so  well  known  as  Greece :  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  omission  was  owing  mainly  to  his  own 
turn  of  mind,  which  was  almost  exclusively  archaeological  and 
mythologicaL  Bis  work  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
with  that  of  Herodotus,^  though  wanting  all  the  higher 
qualities  which  have  given  immortality  to  the  historian  of 
Halicamassus  :  but  the  manner  in  which  he  continually  takes 
occasion  to  introduce  digressions  upon  various  subjects,  often 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  objects  that  give  rise  to  them, 
not  only  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  similar  practice  of 
Herodotus,  but  is  almost  unquestionably  the  result  of  direct 
imitation. 

§  2.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  digressions  are  of  a 
mythological  character :  others  refer  to  historical  events  con- 
nected with  the  monuments  which  he  is  describing :  in  a  few 
cases  only  has  he  thus  given  us  incidental  notices  of  distant 
countries  or  nations,  some  of  which  are  curious  and  interesting : 
not  indeed  for  the  information  they  convey,  but  as  showing 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  a  highly  cultivated 
Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  Empire  of  the  remoter  por- 
tions of  the  inhabited  world.  The  most  important  of  these 
passages  is  one  where,  after  speaking  of  the  Ethiopians  as 
supposed  to  dwell  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  river,  he  proceeds 
to  disprove  this  idea  at  considerable  length.*  '^  The  Ocean  (he 
tells  us)  is  not  a  river,  but  a  sea,  the  most  distant  of  all  that 
are  navigated,  and  the  people  that  dwell  on  its  shores  are 
the  Iberians  and  Celts ;  besides  which  it  contains  the  island  of 


*  These  are  weU  brought  oat  by  Mr. 
Tocer  in  his  ezoeUent  remarks  on  the 
charaeterifltios  of  PaoBanias  as  a  writer, 
in  his  hedmrm  on  fA«  (hography  of 
Oreeee,  p.  26. 


•  Pauion.  I  88.  f  |  4-6.  This  dta- 
oossion  is  introdooed  on  oooaaion  of  the 
scnlptores  on  a  goblet,  supposed  to 
represent  the  Ethiopians. 
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the  Brettani.  The  remotest  of  the  Ethiopians  above  Syene 
extending  to  the  Erythnean  Sea  are  the  Ichthyophagi,  and  the 
gulf  around  which  they  dwell  is  called  that  of  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi.  It  is  those  who  inhabit  Meroe  and  what  is  called  the 
Ethiopian  plain,  that  are  the  most  just :  it  is  they  also  who 
possess  the  Table  of  the  SunJ  But  these  have  no  sea,  nor  any 
other  river  except  the  Nile.  There  are  also  other  Ethiopians 
adjoining  the  Mauri,  who  extend  as  far  as  the  Nasamones. 
For  the  Nasamones,  whom  Herodotus  calls  Atlantes,  and  other 
geographers  Lixitse,  are  the  most  distant  of  all  the  Libyan 
nations  adjoining  Mount  Atlas  :  they  do  not  grow  any  crops, 
but  live  upon  the  wild  vines.  But  neither  these  Ethiopians 
nor  the  Nasamones  have  any  river  at  all :  for  the  waters  that 
flow  from  Mount  Atlas,  though  giving  rise  to  three  streams,  do 
not  form  any  considerable  river,  but  are  quickly  swallowed  up 
in  the  sands.  Thus  the  Ethiopians  do  not  dwell  upon  any 
river  except  the  Ocean." 

He  then  adds  that  many  persons  considered  the  water  flow- 
ing &om  Mount  Atlas,  which  was  lost  in  the  sands,  to  reappear 
again  and  give  rise  to  the  Egyptian  Nile.  He  describes 
Mount  Atlas  itself  as  so  lofty  that  its  summits  touched  the 
heavens,  and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  waters  and  forests 
with  which  it  was  everywhere  covered.  The  slopes  of  it  fSstcing 
the  Nasamones  were  well  known,  but  the  side  towards  the  sea 
had  not,  so  &r  as  he  knew,  been  visited  by  any  navigator.^ 

§  3.  Such  is  the  curious  medley  of  information  which  a 
writer  like  Pausanias  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  to  his 
readers  as  *'  the  result  of  his  inquiries  "  concerning  the  interior 


'  It  ifl  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  tnese  statements  refer  to 
the  account  of  the  Macrobian  Ethi- 
opians, given  by  Herodotos  (iii  17). 
But  it  is  singular  that  Pausanias  rejects 
without  explanation  the  statement  of 
the  historian  that  these  Ethiopians 
dwelt  ''upon  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
Libya."    (See  Chapter  VUI.  p.  272.) 

•  Id.  ibid.  §§  6-7.   The  notion  of  the 

VOL.  n. 


reappearance  of  the  river  from  Mount 
Atlas,  as  the  NUe  is  evidently  the  same 
idea  in  an  imperfect  form  as  the  theory 
of  Juba.  But  the  strange  confusion 
which  led  him  to  transfer  the  Nasa- 
mones to  the  foot  of  the  Western  Atlas 
is  wholly  unexplained.  He  appears 
to  have  confounded  them  witn  the 
Gntulians. 
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of  AMcay  and  the  different  tribes  of  Ethiopians.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  ns  that  the  GkdatsB  or  Ganls  dwelt  at  the 
extremity  of  Europe,  on  a  sea  of  great  extent,  the  opposite 
shores  of  which  were  unknown,  and  which  was  affected  by 
tides,  and  contained  monsters  quite  unlike  anything  found  in 
other  seas.  It  was  through  their  land  that  the  Eridaniis 
flowed,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  daughters  of  the  Son 
mourned  the  fate  of  their  brother  Phaethon.  They  were 
originally  called  Kelts  (Eeltoi),  and  it  was  only  in  later  times 
that  they  came  to  be  known  as  Galatse.*  He  elsewhere  says 
that  the  Thracians  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  nations, 
except  the  Kelts ;  but  that  in  his  time  the  Thracians  were  all 
subdued  by  the  Bomans,  and  the  Kelts  also,  so  far  as  their 
land  was  worth  having,  but  some  parts  of  it  were  neglected  by 
the  Bomans  on  account  of  the  excessive  cold  and  die  barren- 
ness of  the  BoiL^  Again,  in  another  passage  he  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  arms  and  manners  of  the  SauromatsB  or  Sarma- 
tians : '  a  people  who  had  lately  attracted  much  attention  by 
the  war  waged  against  them  by  M.  Aurelius. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  these  incidental  notices  of 
distant  countries,  is  that  relating  to  the  Seres  and  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  in  respect  to  which  he  was  better  informed  than 
any  preceding  writer,  as  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not  produced, 
as  generally  believed,  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but  by  an  insect, 
which  was  kept  and  fed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Seres.^  At  the 
same  time  his  geographical  knowledge  of  their  position  was 
extremely  vague.    He  says  in  the  first  instance  that  Seria  was 


•  i.  4.  §  1. 

>  i.  9,  §  5.  This  donbtiieM  refers  to 
the  GennaiiB,  who  were  generaUy  con- 
founded  witti  the  GanlB  by  Greek 
writera. 

•  i  21,  §§  5,  6.  It  iB  difflonlt  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  cotrect  in  stating  that 
the  nse  of  iron  was  unknown  to  the 

Sannatians  in  his  day. 

•  YL  26,  §§  6-S.  The  details  which  he 

adds  are  however  altogether  erroneous, 
as  was  not  unnatural.  He  describea 
the  silk-worms  as  a  kind  of  small  animal 


((w^ior)  living  in  the  earth,  and  about 
twice  as  big  as  a  beeUe  (icclytfapos),  but 
in  goieral  appearance  more  resembling 
a  spider,  and  having  eight  feet,  like 
spiders.  Thev  were  kept  by  the  Seies  in 
houses  built  for  the  purpose,  and  Uved 
four  years,  during  which  they  were  fed 
on  nullet  (Ixvftoy) ;  but  in  the  fifth  year 
they  were  supplied  with  a  kind  of  reed, 
of  which  they  were  excessively  fond, 
and  with  which  thev  gorged  themselves 
till  they  burst,  and  then  the  thread  which 
they  fund  spun  was  found  within  them. 
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known  to  be  an  island  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Erythrssan 
Sea :  but  adds  that  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  not  an 
island  surrounded  by  the  sea,  but  one  formed  by  the  two  arms 
of  a  river  called  the  Ser,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  Still  more  strangely  he  states  that  the  Seres,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  Abasca  and 
Sacaea,  were  of  Ethiopian  race  (!) :  though  others  said  that 
they  were  not  Ethiopians,  but  Scythians  mixed  with  Indians. 

These  statements  of  Pausanias  suffice  to  show  how  imperfect 
and  erroneous  were  the  views  entertained  even  by  cultivated 
literary  men  concerning  the  remoter  regions  of  the  world :  and 
how  little  the  amount  of  geographical  knowledge  actually 
possessed  by  such  writers  as  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  of  Tyre  was 
di£fused  through  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  in  the  second 
century. 

§  4.  The  work  of  Pausanias,  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, was  almost  contemporary  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
its  author  was  in  all  probability  unacquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian  astronomer.  But  with  this 
single  exception,  the  geographical  literature  of  the  Greeks — ^if 
such  a  name  caq  be  given  to  it — during  the  three  centuries 
that  followed  the  publication  of  Ptolemy's  work,  consisted  of 
nothing  but  dry  and  meagre  abridgements,  or  clumsy  compila- 
tions from  previously  existing  materials.  There  were  indeed 
few  opportunities  of  making  any  real  addition  to  the  domain 
of  positive  geography :  but  it  is  evident  that  any  one  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  a  geographer  would  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  combining  the  dry  skeleton  furnished  by  Ptolemy 
with  such  a  descriptive  account  of  the  various  countries  and 
their  leading  natural  features  as  had  been  already  supplied  by 
Strabo  within  a  more  limited  range.  But  no  one  appeared 
that  was  able  to  accomplish  this  task :  nor,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  was  it  ever  attempted.  The  great  popularity  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  had  the  effect  of  leading  his  successors  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  the  geographer  was  completed,  and 
that  when  once  the  materials  had  been  collected  for  laying 

2  u  2 
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down  with  tolerable  correctness  on  a  map  the  different  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface,  there  was  no  more  to  be  done.  The 
work  of  Strabo,  so  much  valued  in  later  times,  was  treated  with 
unaccountable  neglect :  and  the  whole  science  of  geography 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  distances. 

§  5.  Among  these  later  Greek  geographers,  whose  works 
have  been  in  part  at  least  preserved  to  us,  the  chief  place  is 
perhaps  due  to  Mjlboianus  of  Heraclea,  who  was  the  author 
of  several  works  of  considdrable  extent,  which,  had  they  been 
preserved  to  us  entire,  would  have  been  not  without  some 
value.^  The  most  important  of  these  is  that  which  he  terms 
the  Periplus  of  the  Outer  Sea,  in  which  he  undertakes  to  give 
a  complete  Periplus  or  Description  of  the  Coasts  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Ocean,  together  with  the  principal  islands  con- 
tained in  them.  With  regard  to  the  Inner  Sea,^  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Straits  of  Hercules  between  Europe  and 
Africa,  many  writers,  he  tells  us,  had  composed  similar  Peripli, 
of  which  he  regarded  that  by  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus  as  the 
clearest  and  most  accurate.  Of  this  he  had  composed  a  com- 
plete epitome,  divided  like  his  original  into  eleven  books :  but 
as  Artemidorus  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  more  distant  regions  of  the  world,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  add  two  other  books  containing  a  similar  description  of 
the  two  external  seas,  or  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oceans. 
This  is  in  reality,  notwithstanding  that  he  makes  considerable 
parade  of  having  consulted  all  available  sources,  a  mere  com- 
pilation £rom  Ptolemy,  or  rather  from  an  author  named  Pro- 
tagoras, who  is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  but  who,  as  we  learn 


*  Nothing  U  known  with  any  cer- 
tainty oonoeming  the  period  at  which 
KarcianuB  wrote.  Dr.  G.  MaUer  is 
content  to  acquteaoe  in  the  opinion  of 
RalmaidQS  and  Holstenins  that  he 
floorlBhed  ahout  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  (a.d.  400-410) ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  conclusion  is 
merely  conjectural. 

It  may  be  obeerred  that  eren  so 


late  a  writer  as  Maroianus  had  no  dis- 
tinctlTe  name  for  the  MediterraneaDf 
and  could  only  designate  it  as  *'the 
Inner  Sea"  {v  tf<rw  edxartra),  or  still 
more  precisely  as  *'  the  sea  within  the 
Columns  of  Hercules "  0i  4rr^  'Hpa- 

It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  nowhere 
employs  the  name  of  Atlantio  in  treat-* 
ing  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
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from  Marcianus  himself,  had  as  it  were  recaat  the  tables  of 
Ptolemy  into  another  form,  so  as  to  give  the  distances  &om  one 
point  to  another  in  stadia,  instead  of  fixing  the  points  themselves 
by  their  supposed  latitude  and  longitude.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  present  the  results  in  a  more  popular  and  easily  intelligible, 
though  less  scientific,  form ;  and  the  work  of  Marcianus  must 
have  had  considerable  advantages  for  the  ordinary  student  of 
geography  in  his  day.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  it  in 
detail,  we  find  that  it  adds  almost  nothing  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  external  oceans  and  their  shores,  which  could  not  be 
derived  by  a  careful  student  from  the  statements  of  Ptolemy 
himself.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
farthest  regions  of  the  east,  where  the  progress  of  discovery 
had  been  so  rapid  and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Ptolemy 
was  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his  predecessors,  that  one 
might  reasonably  have  hoped  for  some  still  farther  extension 
of  that  knowledge.  But  the  result  is  quite  the  contrary  :  and 
it  is  evident  that  neither  Marcianus,  nor  Protagoras,  from 
whom  he  more  immediately  copied,  had  any  sources  of  infor- 
mation except  the  work  of  the  Alexandrian  geographer.  Thus 
we  find  Cattigara  still  mentioned  as  the  limit  of  the  known  and 
the  unknown  lands,  and  the  coast  described  as  trending  from 
thence  away  towards  the  south,  while  the  Since  are  described  as 
occupying  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Gulf,  the  opposite  side 
of  which  was  formed  by  the  Grolden  Chersonesus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Gangetic  Gulf.  But  his  account  of 
all  these  regions  is  £etr  from  clear,  and  we  should  have  been 
much  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of 
them,  had  we  not  possessed  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  from  which 
it  is  in  reality  derived. 

§  6.  In  one  instance  only  does  he  depart  £rom  the  guidance 
of  Ptolemy,  and  it  is  only  to  exaggerate  still  more  one  of  his 
gravest  errors.  We  have  seen  that  while  Ptolemy  strangely 
ignored  the  projection  of  the  great  Indian  peninsula  towards 
the  south,  so  as  to  place  Cape  Cory  more  than  13  degrees  of 
latitude  north  of  the  equator,  he  had  given  an  enormous  ex- 
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tension  to  the  island  of  Taprobane,  which  he  carried  from  the 
immediate  yicinity  of  Cape  Corj  down  to  more  than  2°  of 
Bouih  latitude/  But  Marcianus,  without  indicating  that  he  is 
diyei^ing  from  his  usual  authority,  gives  the  length  of  Tapro- 
bane from  the  northern  promontory  to  the  south,  as  not  less 
than  9500  stadia,  instead  of  the  6300  which  would  result  from 
the  figures  of  Ptolemy,  assigning  it  at  the  same  time  a  breadth 
of  7500  stadia,  and  a  circumference  of  not  less  than  26,385 
stadia.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  origin 
of  this  extraordinary  blunder.  In  all  other  respects  Marcianns 
follows  closely  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  in  regard  to  Tapro- 
bane 'y  and  the  proportion  between  the  dimensions  assigned  is 
nearly  correct,  so  that  he  appears  to  have  had,  like  his  pre- 
decessor, a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  the  form  of  the  island, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  it  more  than  twenty  times  as 
large  as  the  reality !  It  miay  be  worth  while  to  add  that  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  Taprobane  as  the  only  great  island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  so  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Sumatra  or  Java, 
and  had  no  idea  of  their  importance.^ 

§  7.  In  the  second  book  Marcianus  gives  a  similar  Periplus 
of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  western  ocean,  which  he,  in 
common  with  Ptolemy,  regarded  as  wholly  distinct  from  the 
eastern.  Beginning  with  the  coasts  of  Spain,  he  proceeds  to 
those  of  Gaul  (which  he  calls  Celto-Galatia),  and  then  to 
Germany  and  Sarmatia,  the  coast-line  of  which  he  follows  as 
fftr  as  the  limit  of  the  unknown  land,  from  whence  he  supposes 
it  to  extend  indefinitely  towards  the  north.  With  regard  to 
the  whole  of  these  coasts  he  had  evidently  no  other  information 
than  that  of  Ptolemy,  from  whom  all  his  names  and  facts  are 


•  See  Chapter  XXIX.  p.  603. 

'  Thus  he  places  the  iNorthern  Pro- 
montory (B<{pffu>y  ixpop)  at  a  distance 
of  6350  stadia  from  the  equator,  which 
▼ery^  nearly  corresponds  with  the  lati- 
tude assigned  it  by  Ptolemy  of  12°  SO'. 
Moreover  the  summary  which  he  adds, 
according  to  his  custom,  that  the  island 
contained  18  nations,  22  cities  and  em- 


poria,  2  remarkable  mountains,  5  re- 
markable rivers,  &0.,  is  obviously  tsken, 
as  in  aU  similar  cases,  from  Ptolemy. 

*  We  have  seen  (Chapter  XXY.  p. 
92)  that  Ptolemy  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  laige  island,  called  laba- 
dins,  which  must  correspond  either 
with  Sumatra  or  Java,  but  much  under- 
rated its  importance  and  extent. 
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taken,  though  the  different  form  and  arrangement  into  which 
he  has  thrown  them  serves  at  first  sight  to  disguise  the  close- 
ness of  his  compilation.  The  same  thing  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  British  Islands,  of  both  of  which  he  gives  the 
dimensions  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  were  really 
derived  from  observations,  though  (as  usual)  he  follows 
Ptolemy  in  the  strange  blimder  of  mining  the  peninsula  or 
promontory  of  the  Novantas  (the  Mull  of  Galloway)  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Britain.*  Nor  had  he  any  better  notion  of 
Scandia,  which  he  describes  as  an  island  lying  opposite  to 
Germany  and  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula,  and  about  2500  stadia 
in  circumference. 

The  work  was  completed  by  a  Periplus  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  which  is  now  lost,  but  there  is  little  to  be  regretted 
in  this,  as  it  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a  recapitulation 
of  the  statements  of  Ptolemy. 

§  8.  The  only  other  work  of  Marcianus  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  is  a  mere  fragment.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  he  had  composed  an  epitome  of  the  work  of 
Artemidorus  concerning  the  Inner  Sea,  which  had  it  been 
preserved,  would  have  been  of  considerable  interest,  as  re- 
placing the  lost  original.  But  not  content  with  this  he  subse- 
quently made  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  one  Menippus,  a 
geographer  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known,  though  his  name  is 
occasionally  cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  A  part  of 
this  last  work  has  been  preserved  to  us,  but  is  of  very  little 
value.^    It  begins  indeed  with  an  introduction  of  some  interest 


*  His  ideas  of  its  form  are  however 
▼cry  oonfiised,  or  at  least  very  ob- 
scurely expressed,  as  he  defines  its 
length  as  extending  firom  the  Damnonian 
or  Ocrian  Promontory  to  that  of  Tarro- 
dunum  or  Orcas,  and  its  breadth  from 
the  same  extremity  in  the  south  to  that 
of  the  NovantA.  Were  it  not  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  strange  form  given  by 
Ptolemy  to  the  island  we  should  have 
been  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand 


this  description. 

'  From  the  somewhat  confused  mnn- 
ner  in  which  Marcianus  himself  in  his 
Introduction  speaks  of  his  two  works, 
it  was  supposed  by  Hoesehel,  who  first 
publishea  the  fragment  in  question, 
that  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Epitome  of 
Artemidorus ;  and  he  was  followed  in 
this  error  by  Hudson,  and  even  bv  M. 
Miller  in  lus  recent  edition  of  Bbiroi- 
anus  (8vo.  Paris,  1889).    The  miscon- 
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containing  brief  notices  of  the  authors  of  similar  Peripli,  firom 
Timosthenes  downwards :  among  which  he  gires  the  palm  to 
that  of  Artemidoms,  but  considers  that  of  Menippus  also  as 
yaluabley  on  which  account  he  had  prepared  an  epitome  of  it» 
but  with  additions  and  corrections  of  his  own.  Whether  he 
had  really  added  anything  of  importance  we  hare  no  means  of 
judging :  the  extant  portion  containing  only  a  periplus  of  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to 
the  river  Iris,  concerning  which  we  hare  abundant  information 
firom  other  sources. 

§  9.  It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  the  tendency  of 
writers  on  geography  was  almost  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
these  Peripli  or  descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  tributary  seas:  most  of  which  howerer  were  not  the 
result  of  any  survey  or  systematic  exploration,  but  mere  com- 
pilations from  earlier  authorities.  Of  this  kind  is  a  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  without  the 
name  of  its  author,  but  has  been  repeatedly  published  as  an 
appendix  to  that  of  Arrian  on  the  same  subject,  though  there 
is  no  connection  between  the  two.  The  treatise  of  Arrian,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  an  original  work,  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  and  inquiries;  while  that  of  the  anonymous 
author  is  a  mere  compilation  of  very  heterogeneous  materials. 
He  has  availed  himself  largely  of  the  labours  of  Arrian,  as  well 
as  apparently  of  those  of  Menippus ;  but  he  has  mixed  up  with 
these  numerous  extracts  from  a  much  earlier  Periplus,  which 
must  have  been  clothed  in  a  poetical  or  at  least  a  metrical, 
form.  Almost  the  sole  value  of  the  extant  work  is  indeed 
derived  from  the  fact  that  its  author  has  copied  these  state- 
ments with  so  little  change,  that  not  only  can  their  metrical 
character  be  easily  recognized,  but  the  verses  themselves  may 
be  readily  restored.     It  has  been  generally  admitted  by  all 


ception  was  tot  pointed  out  by  Hoff- 
mann)  Menippot  der  Otograpk,  Sra 
Lips.  1841X  and  his  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  G.  Miiller  in  his  Oeographi 


Ormei  Jftnom,  vol.  L  A  careful  per- 
n«d  of  the  introduction  can  indeed 
soaroely  leave  a  doubt  on  the  subject 
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the  more  recent  editors  that  these  are  deriyed  from  the 
metrical  Periplus  of  the  Internal  Seas,  a  considerable  portion 
of  which  is  still  extant,  and  has  been  usually  ascribed  to 
Scymnus  Chios,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  without  any 
authority.'  But  whoever  may  hare  been  the  author  of  the 
poetical  treatise  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  access 
to  good  materials;  and  the  fragments  thus  preserved  to  us 
by  our  anonymous  compiler  contain  a  considerable  number 
of  facts  regarding  the  dates  and  origin  of  the  Greek  colonies 
on  the  Euxine,  which  would  be  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  are  a  really  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
The  information  thus  derived  is  however  almost  entirely  of 
a  historical  character;  the  geographical  statements,  such  as 
the  distances  £rom  point  to  point,  given  by  the  later  Periplus, 
are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  Arrian. 

§  10.  Of  a  very  different  character  is  another  Periplus, 
which  has  only  recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  which  has 
been  unfortunately  preserved  to  us  only  in  a  very  imperfect 
and  fragmentary  form :'  otherwise  it  would  have  been  one 
of  the  most  important  works  of  its  class  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  It  bears  the  title  of  Stadiasmus  of  the 
Great  Sea — an  expression  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate 
the  Mediterranean  ^ — and  comprised,  when  entire,  a  complete 
Periplus  of  its  coasts,  beginning  from  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
ceeding westward  to  the  Strait  of  the  Columns;  then  re- 
turning to  Alexandria  and  following  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  to  the  Bosphorus  and  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 
Hence  it  again  returned  along  the  European  coasts  to  the 
Strait  of  the  Columns  and  Grades.     Unfortunately  the  portions 


■  Chapter  XVIII.  p.  70. 

'  It  was  first  published  by  Iriarte 
fh>m  a  MS.  in  the  library  at  Madrid  in 
1769,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  by 
Gail  in  his  edition  of  the  Chographi 
Orteei  Minores,  toI.  ii.,  but  much  more 
carefully  by  0.  Miiller  in  his  edition  of 
the  same  writers  (vol.  i.  p.  427),  who 
has  added  an  daborate  commentary 


and  oopions  illustrations  from  the  works 
of  modern  writers.  This  is  indeed  the 
only  edition  of  which  the  student  of 
ancient  geography  can  make  use. 

*  This  term  appears  to  have  come 
into  use  in  Byzantine  times;  it  is  not 
found  in  any  earlier  Greek  author,  but 
is  of  very  common  use  among  later 
Latin  writers. 
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that  remain  to  ns  contain  only  the  coast  of  Mnca,  from  Alex- 
andria to  Utica;  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  &om 
Camae  in  Phoenicia*  round  to  Miletusy  and  two  separate 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Crete. 
Of  these  by  four  the  most  interesting  and  important  portion 
is  the  first,  describing  the  coast  of  AMca  in  minute  detail, 
adding  in  erery  instance  the  distance  from  point  to  point.  A 
comparison  of  these  details  with  those  furnished  by  Ptolemy, 
while  showing  such  an  agreement  between  the  two,  as  strongly 
to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  both,  presents  at  the  same  time 
such  differences  as  to  show  that  the  series  of  names  given  in 
the  Periplus  now  extant  cannot  have  been  deriyed  from  the 
work  of  Ptolemy,  but  must  proceed  from  some  independent 
source.*  This  fact  is  still  more  clearly  established  by  the 
circumstance  that  throughout  this  part  of  his  work  the  author 
adds  to  the  name  of  each  station  a  designation  of  its  nature 
and  character,  such  as:  *'a  port,"  '^a  roadstead,"  ^'a  place  of 
anchorage  ;'*  as  well  as  sometimes  a  notice  of  "  a  lofty  tower,'*, 
or  other  striking  object  that  would  meet  the  eye  of  the  navi- 
gator; and  occasionally  still  more  precise  directions  where 
and  how  to  anchor.'  In  short  the  whole  document  bears 
unquestionable  evidence  of  being  a  practical  work  derived 
from  actual  observation  and  experience,  and  designed  for 
the  use  of  other  navigators.  Considered  from  this  point  of 
view  it  is  far  superior  even  to  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Euxine, 
which  is  the  most  detailed  and  accurate  of  all  other  works  of 
the  class. 

The  second  portion,  which  contains  the  Asiatic  coasts  from 
the  confines  of  Phoenicia  to  those  of  Ionia,  is  of  very  inferior 
merit;  being  given  in  much  less  detail,  and  almost  wholly 


*  Garnse  appears  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  the  place  called  'Arrdpa^s 
by  Ptolemj  (v.  15,  §  16).  It  is  called 
Kdppos  by  Strabo  (xvi.  2,  §  12),  who 
terms  it  rh  lirivttov  r^s  'kpdiov, 

*  The  greater  part  of  these  differences 
arise  from  the  insertion  of  additumdl 


names  in  the  Stadiasmns,  not  from  the 
omission  of  such  as  occur  in  Ptolemy. 
M.  0.  Miiller  has  rendered  an  inTaluable 
serrioe  to  the  stadent  by  inserting  in 
his  notes  comparative  tables  of  the 
two. 
»  See  Note  B,  p.  672. 
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destitute  of  the  descriptiTe  notices  above  alluded  to.  This 
is  followed  by  a  number  of  distances  in  the  ^gean  Sea, 
measured  from  Bhodes,  Myndus,  Cos,  and  especially  from 
Delos  to  all  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  Cyclades.  Un- 
fortunately these  are  scarcely  ever  accompanied  with  bear- 
ings/ and  the  numbers  in  our  extant  MS.  are  so  corrupt  and 
erroneous^  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  examining.  The  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  coasts  of  Cyprus  and  Crete  afford  very 
valuable  materials  for  the  special  geography  of  those  islands, 
and  for  the  identification  of  the  ancient  cities.  A  comparison 
of  the  copious  list  of  names  found  in  these  islands  with  those 
given  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  will  sufficiently  establish  the  feict 
that  here  also  the  work  of  the  anonymous  author  is  based 
upon  independent  and  authentic  materials. 

§  11.  Besides  the  Peripli  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, the  only  other  geographical  works  that  remain  to 
us  are  brief  and  meagre  treatises  intended  to  serve  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography.  Of  these 
the  best  known  is  that  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of 
Agathemebus  ;  but  it  is  a  very  poor  and  worthless  produc- 
tioii.  The  author  indeed  has  with  becoming  diffidence  termed 
it  merely  "  a  Sketch  "  or  «  Outline  "  of  Geography,*  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  merest  sketch  might  be, — as  a  popular  intro- 
duction at  the  present  day  would  be — clear  and  systematic. 
But  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case  that  we  find  merely 
a  compound  of  heterogeneous  parts,  collected  from  very  diffe- 
rent sources  and  put  together  without  any  regard  either  to 


*  In  regard,  howeyer,  to  the  Toyage 
from  Cob  to  Delos,  which  was  of  special 
importanoe  aa  connecting  the  Asiatic 
islands  with  the  Gycladee,  we  find  the 
following  details :'"  The  voyage  from 
Coe  to  Delos  by  the  most  favourable 
oourse,  with  an  east  wind  (Apeliotes) 
is  of  1300  stadia.  You  must  sail  first 
to  Galydna,  leaving  Hypeirisma  on 
your  right  hand ;  and  afterwards  keep 
Calydna,  Leroa,  and  Patmos  on  the 
right,  and  the  Melantian  rooks  and 


MyoonuB  on  the  left,  and  then  Tenoa 
on  the  right  and  you  will  arrive  at 
DeloB." 

•  Fugypa^ias  iiroT^wns.  Nothing 
is  known  oonoeminff  the  age  of  this 
Agathemerus,  and  Acre  is  no  internal 
evidence  to  determine  the  question. 
The  little  work  was  first  published  by 
Tennulius  in  1671,  and  has  since  been 
included  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Geographi  Grxei  Minores, 
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connection  or  consistency.  Thus  while  the  author  in  general 
follows  Ptolemy^  and  gives  the  division  of  the  earth  into 
climates  by  23  circles  parallel  with  the  equator,  precisely  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  that  author,  he  at  the  same 
time  gives  the  circumference  of  the  earth  according  to  Eratos* 
thenesy  without  any  hint  that  it  was  different  from  the 
measurement  of  Ptolemy.  In  like  manner  he  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  Inhabited  World,  both  in  length  and  breadth, 
according  to  Artemidorus,^  though  without  citing  his  name, 
evidently  without  the  least  idea  how  utterly  irreconcilable  the 
numbers  thus  given  are  with  the  system  of  Ptolemy.  At  the 
same  time  he  in  this  passage  begins  the  measurement  of  the 
world  in  the  far  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  though  he 
elsewhere  places  the  Sinse  to  the  east  of  India,  and  terms 
Serica  the  most  eastern  land  of  Asia.^  Here  also  he  was 
evidently  following  the  lead  of  Artemidorus.  There  is 
nothing  indeed  more  characteristic  of  these  later  compilers, 
than  their  inability  to  discriminate  between  different  autho- 
rities, and  to  see  that  geography  was  a  progressive  science 
in  which  the  later  and  more  extended  knowledge  necessarily 
superseded  to  a  great  extent  that  which  had  gone  before. 
For  writers  subsequent  to  Ptolemy  to  go  back  to  the  state- 
ments of  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  was  as  if,  at  the  present 
day,  we  were  to  find  the  authority  of  Bennell  or  D'Anville 
cited  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  the  geography  of  Africa  or 
Central  Asia. 
§  12.  Before  quitting  these  miserable  remnants  of  the  later 


ThiB  we  learn  from  the  precise  •  themenu,  brief  at  it  is»  it  in  fact  made 
agreement  of  thU  calculation,  wnich  is  i   up  of  three  little  treatiaeB  or  fragments 


given  in  considerable  detail,  with  that 
furnished  by  Pliny  on  the  authority  of 
Artemidorus  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  108,  § 
242).  Hence  in  this  instance  Agathe- 
merus  is- really  of  some  use  in  assisting 
lis  to  correct  the  numbers'  given  by 
Pliny,  and  restore  the  corrected  state- 
ments of  Artemidorus.    (See  Chapter 


which  bad  originally  no  connection 
with  one  another.  This  explanation 
would  go  some  way  towards  accounting 
for  the  inconsistenolee  and  repetitiona 
which  are  found  in  it;  bnt  the  fiust 
would  stiU  remain  that  these  anony- 
mous writers  were  whoUy  without  any 
dear  comprehension  or  knowledge  of 


XVm.  p.  64.)  <  the  Bubieot  which  they  attempted  to 

'  According  to  the  latest  editor  (Dr.      expound. 
G.  MilUer)  the  supposed  work  of  Aga-   . 
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Greek  geographers^  it  is  necessary  to  notice  a  work  which, 
though  not  strictly  of  a  geographical  character,  is  so  closely 
connected  with  that  subject  as  to  require  a  place  in  any  review 
of  its  literary  progress.  This  is  the  Lexicon,  or  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  Geographical  Dictionary,  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  a  compilation  which  has  frequently  been  cited  in 
these  pages,  and  to  which  every  writer  on  ancient  geography 
must  occasionally  have  recourse.  The  date  of  its  composition 
is  unknown,  and  can  only  be  determined  within  approximate 
limits,  but  it  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.'  Within  less  than  a  century 
after  the  publication  of  the  original  work,  an  epitome  or  abridge- 
ment of  it  was  composed  by  a  grammarian  named  Hennolaus, 
and  it  is  unfortunately  this  abridgement,  and  not  the  original, 
that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  A  few  fragments  only  of  the 
more  copious  Lexicon  of  Stephanus  himself  have  been  casually 
preserved,  and  these  suffice  to  show  us  how  much  more 
interesting  and  valuable  the  original  work  would  have  been, 
than  that  which  alone  remains  to  us.^  Still  the  essential 
character  of  the  two  is  the  same.  The  object  of  Stephanus, 
like  that  of  Hennolaus,  was  grammatical,  not  geographical : 
and  while  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the  names  of  many  cities 
and  tribes,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown,  he  has 
done  so  solely  with  the  view  of  pointing  out  the  ethnical  or 
adjective  form  of  the  name,  as  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 


*  Gotkcernin^  the  date  of  StephaDtis 
and  his  abbreviator  Hermolaus,  I  miut 
rafer  my  readers  to  Weatermann's 
Preface  to  hia  edition;  and  to  the 
article  Stephanus  in  Dr.  Smith's  DieL 
o^  Biogr.  toI.  iii  It  is  certain  that 
Stephanas  wrote  afUr  Bfarcianos  of 
Hemolea,  whom  he  frequently  cites; 
but  the  age  of  that  writer,  as  already 
obserred,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty. 

^  These  fragments  consist  of:  1.  The 
portion  of  the  work  from  the  article 
A^fifl  to  the  end  of  the  letter  A,  unfor- 
tunately only  a  few  pages  in  length, 
which  has  been  aocideutally  preeerred 


in  a  MS.  of  the  Seguerian  Library. 
2.  The  article  'Ifitipim  96o,  which  is 
preserved  by  Gonstantinus  Porphyro- 
geoitus  (de  Adminigtr.  Imp,  c.  23); 
and,  8.  An  account  of  SicUy,  quoted  by 
the  same  author  (de  ThenuU.  ii.  10), 
which  includes  a  passage  from  tho 
comic  poet  Alexis  conceroing  the  seven 
largest  islands  in  the  world.  AU  these 
fragments,  which  are  not  found  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  Stephanus,  have 
been  inserted  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  two  most  recent  editions  by  Wester- 
mann  (Svo.  Lips.  18S9)  and  by  Meineke 
(Beroliu.  1849). 
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best  writeis.*  Greogiaphical  infonnation,  properly  speaking, 
there  is  generally  none  at  all,  beyond  the  addition  to  each 
name  of  the  country  in  which  the  city  is  sitoated,  or  the  sea 
in  which  the  island  is  found.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that 
Eleuthema  was  a  city  of  Crete,  so  named  from  one  of  the 
Curetes ;  that  the  ethnic  form  was  Eleuthemaeus,  but  Eleutheiv 
neus  was  also  used;  that  the  Elisyci  were  a  Ligurian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Hecatssus  :*  that  Elmantica  was  a  city  of  Iberia 
beyond  the  river  Iberus,  the  name  of  which  was  found  in  the 
third  book  of  Polybius ;  the  ethnic  was  Elmanticus.  In  many- 
cases,  indeed  fuller  information  is  given,  but  it  has  generally 
reference  only  to  the  grammatical  forms,  or  sometimes  to  the 
name  of  the  founder  or  to  some  mythical  legend  connected 
with  the  name.'  In  the  original  work,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  few  remaining  fragments,  it  seems  that  Stephanus 
generally  cited  the  actual  passages  from  his  authorities,  where 
his  epitomizer  has  contented  himself  with  merely  citing  their 
names,  and  as  his  quotations  range  over  a  wide  field,  from 
HecatsBUs  and  Herodotus  to  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  it  is  certain 
that  had  we  the  advantage  of  possessing  his  work  in  its  entirety 
hundreds  of  passages  from  authors  now  lost  would  in  this 
manner  have  been  preserved  to  us."    He  would  also  have  no 


*  This  U  shown  even  by  the  title  of 
his  work,  which  is  nsaaUy  cited  as  'E^ 
mini  A  fuller  description  of  it  is  given 
by  the  grammarian  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  important  fragment 
beginning  with  A^pni.    He  entitles  it : 

Afwf  v^pl  vdXffwy  rlicmp  re  lud  i$imp  84* 
fu«r  r«  acai  r^ww  mU  hpmmffdas  oJbrSv  kbDl 
furttpofuurias  ittd  rmp  irr^tp  waptiyfU' 
pmp  iBputiBp  T«  kbX  Torutmp  nX  cnfTutSy 
ipoiajiermp.  These  words  define  exactly 
the  real  purpose  and  object  of  the  work 
of  Stephanus. 

*  The  citations  from  Heoatsus  are 
especiaUy  numerous  in  Stephanus,  and 
form  a  laige  proportion  of  the  extant 
fragments  of  that  author  (see  Chapter 
V.  p.  136).  But  unfortunately  these,  as 
preserved  in  the  extant  epitome,  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  names.    It  is 


probable  that  in  the  original  work  each 
of  these  names  was  foUowed  by  a  brief 
extract  from  the  writings  of  Hecat»us» 
and  such  a  number  of  extracts,  though 
but  a  line  or  two  in  length,  must  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the 
character  of  his  work  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  treated  his  subject. 

'  See  for  instance  the  article  on 
.£^na,  which  consists  even  in  the 
abridgement  of  fifteen  lines,  but  is 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  discussing 
the  ethnic  forms  and  the  relative  pro- 
priety of  Al^iy^nyr,  Alyu^^s,  AlyiPtuQS^ 
and  Ai7iii^iit^s ;  whUe  he  erroiieously 
calls  it  one  of  the  Gydades  (1) 

'  To  judge  frcHu  the  analogy  of  the 
few  fragments  of  the  letter  A,  we  find 
that  the  practice  of  Stephanus  was,  in 
regard  to  his  shorter  articles,  to  give 
first  the  name  of  the  dty  and  the 
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doubt  transmitted  to  ns  a  number  of  notices  of  a  mythological 
or  historical  character,  which  are  not  found  elsewhere;  but 
from  the  very  scope  and  purport  of  his  Lexicon,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  should  have  derived  from  it  little  additional 
information  of  a  geographical  kind. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Stephanus 
himself  was  evidently,  like  most  of  the  Byzantine  grammarians, 
an  uncritical,  though  laborious,  compiler;  and  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  errors  which  we  find  in  the 
existing  work  are  due  rather  to  the  abbreviator  than  to  the 
original  author,  yet  it  would  be  very  rash  to  confide  too  hastily 
in  his  statements,  even  where  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  proceed  from  Stephanus  himself.  For  his  purpose  it  was 
sufiScient  that  he  found  the  name  in  his  original  authority, 
and  cited  it  correctly.  Whether  it  was  derived  from  Hecatceus 
or  Strabo,  from  Folybius  or  Marcianus,  was  no  matter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  geographical  names  included  in  his  Lexicon 
belong  to  very  different  periods,  and  were  never  co-existent  at 
one  time :  and  though  he  has  taken  pains  in  some  instances  to 
point  out  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  appellations 
of  the  same  cities,  as  well  as  to  distinguish  between  the  cities 
of  the  same  name,  so  numerous  in  Greek  geography,  such  as 
Apollonia,  Heraclea,  &c.,  these  articles  are  seldom  free  £rom 
confusion  and  difficulty.' 


oountry  in  which  it  was  situated ;  next 
a  quotation  from  some  author  who  men- 
tioned it,  citing  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal; and  then  the  ethnic  form  de- 
rived from  it.  But  his  epitomizer 
usuaUy  omits  the  quotation,  content- 
ing himself  with  merely  citing  the 
name  of  the  author  and  his  hook.  See 
the  articles  AManrop,  A^orot,  and 
A«pa — and  compare  tbem  as  they  stand 
in  the  epitome,  with  the  full  text  as 
g^ven  in  Meineke's  edition.  Even 
where  the  articles  found  in  the  epitome 
are  somewhat  fuller  and  more  elabo- 
rate, such  as  Avpodxiop  and  AtMrn, 
we  find  by  a  similar  comparison  how 


far  they  faU  short  of  those  in   the 
original  work. 

*  See  the  discussion  on  the  different 
cities  of  the  name  of  Alexandria  in 
Chapter  XII.  p.  464,  and  some  iudicioos 
remarks  in  respect  to  those  called  Apol- 
lonia  by  M.  Waddington  ( Voyage  Au- 
nu'tmatique  en  Asie  Miwmre,  p.  129), 
one  of  the  few  numismatists  who  has 
appreciated  Stephanus  at  his  true 
value.  Great  as  has  been  the  con- 
fusion introduced  into  ancient  geo- 
graphy by  an  over-reverence  for  his 
autnority,  its  effect  upon  numismatics 
has  been  stiU  more  injurious. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  665. 

FBOYINOB  OF  YALENTIA  IN  BRITAIN. 

This  we  learn  with  oertaintj  from  the  Notitia  Dignitatnm, 
which  must  have  been  published  soon  after  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosins.  The  proyinces  of  Britain  are  there  enumerated  as  follows  : 
Maxima  Ciesariensis,  Yalentia,  Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda, 
Flavia  Csdsarieusis.  (^Noiit.  Occid,  0.  22.)  But  it  affords  us  no 
further  clue.  The  order  followed  is  certainly  not  a  geographical 
one :  and  the  division  and  limits  of  the  other  four  provinces  are 
alike  unknown  to  us.  As  Dr.  Latham  has  justly  observed,  **  We 
do  not  know  the  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  provinces^ 
though  they  are  often  given  ;'*  and  are  to  be  found  laid  down  in 
most  atlases  of  Ancient  Greography,  as  if  they  were  as  definitely 
known  as  the  provinces  of  Gaul  or  Spain.  Were  it  certain  that 
the  whole  territory  south  of  the  Wall  was  previously  divided  into 
four  provinces,  it  would  be  natural  to  assume  that  Yalentia  was 
the  province  north  of  this,  extending  as  ^blt  as  the  rampart  of 
Antoninus  Pius :  indeed  it  could  not  well  be  anything  else.  But 
we  know  nothing  of  this  previous  division :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  forces  in  the  island,  and 
the  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  line  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian 
at  the  date  of  the  Notitia,  if  the  whole  province  of  Yalentia  lay  to 
the  north  of  it.    (See  the  Noiit.  Occid.  c.  38.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  666. 

THE  BTADIA8MUS  OF  THE  OBEAT    SEA. 

As  the  Stadiasmus,  not  having  been  contained  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  the  minor  Greek  geographers^  is  still  but  little  known, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of 
notices  thus  inserted  for  the  information  of  its  readers.  Thus  we 
find  in  §  14 : 

««From  the  Hermnan  Promontory  to  Leuce  Aote  (the  White 
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Shore)  20  stadia.  A  low  and  Bmall  island  lies  there,  distant  from 
the  land  2  stadia.  There  is  a  sheltered  roadstead  (v^pfios)  for 
merchant  vessels,  against  the  west  winds.  But  on  the  land  under 
the  promontory  is  a  spacious  roadstead  for  all  kinds  of  vessels.  A 
temple  of  Apollo,  with  a  celebrated  oracle :  it  has  water  by  the 
side  of  the  temple.*' 

Again,  §  18 :  "  From  the  Calamaaum  to  Graeas  Qonn  (the  Old 
Woman's  Knee)  70  stadia.  It  is  a  rugged  promontory,  having  a 
rock  on  the  height :  and  on  the  shore  is  a  tree.  It  has  a  place  of 
anchorage,  and  water  beneath  the  tree.  Beware  of  the  south 
wind." 

In  §  57  we  find  still  fuller  sailing  directions :  *'  From  Teuchira 
to  Berenice  are  350  stadia.  The  course  of  navigation  takes  a  bend. 
After  you  have  sailed  6  stadia  you  will  see  a  promontory  standing 
out  towards  the  west.  Off  it  there  lie  shoals  out  at  sea :  take  care 
as  you  sail  by  them.  You  will  see  a  little  black  islet.  The 
headland  is  called  Brachea  (the  Shoals) :  it  has  a  place  of  shelter 
on  the  left  for  small  vessels." 

Even  wiih.  regard  to  great  cities  like  Leptis  and  Carthage, 
particular  directions  are  given  as  to  how  to  approach  them  and 
where  to  anchor :  and  at  all  the  minor  stations  especial  notice  is 
taken  of  where  water  will  be  found :  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  coasting  along  the  thirsty  shores  of  Africa. 

Such  a  practical  manual  for  the  use  of  navigators  is  evidently 
something  quite  different  from  any  other  existing  Feriplus :  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  preserved  to  us  in  a 
complete  form.  But,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  portions  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us  are  of  very  unequal  value :  the  coasts 
of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Famphylia  being  described  in  a  summary 
and  perfunctoiy  manner,  which  presente  a  great  contrast  to  the 
minute  deteils  given  in  regard  to  Africa.  Yet  still  even  here  we 
find  not  merely  names  and  distances  (as  in  other  Feripli),  but 
occasional  ;notices  which  can  only  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
practical  navigator. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  due  whatever  to  the  age  of 
this  interesting  document.  The  MS.  in  which  it  is  found  (asso- 
ciated with  other  works  of  the  Byzantine  age)  is  pronounced  by 
M.  MUUer  to  be  of  the  tenth  century :  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  title  and  the  brief  introduction  prefixed  to  it  were  added  at 
that  period,  or  at  all  evente  long  after  the  composition  of  the 
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original  work.  This  may  be  safelj  prononnoed  from  the  internal 
evidence  alone  to  belong  to  an  age  while  the  Roman  Empire  was 
still  great  and  flourishing :  the  agreement  of  the  details  with  those 
given  by  Ptolemy  is  indeed  so  close  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
their  being  separated  by  any  very  wide  interval  of  time,  and  on  the 
whole  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  work  in  question,  or  some 
portions  of  it  at  least,  may  be  referred  to  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Dr.  0.  MuUer  would  assign  it  to  the  second  half 
of  that  century,  or  between  aj).  250  and  300.  (See  his  Proleffomemct^ 
p.  oxziiiw-czxviiL) 


(    675     ) 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

GEOGRAPHT  AFTER  PTOLEMT. 


Soman  writers. 


§  1.  If  the  Greek  literature  of  the  three  centuries  which 
followed  the  age  of  Ptolemy  presents  us  with  no  geographical 
work  really  deserving  that  name,  and  has  nothing  to  show  but 
meagre  abridgements  and  clumsy  compilations,  still  more  was 
this  the  case  with  the  contemporary  Latin  literature.  We 
have  already  seen  how  little  disposition  the  Bomans  eyinced 
even  in  their  best  days  to  cultivate  this  branch  of  study,  and 
how  far  even  Pliny  himself  was  from  possessing  any  true  con- 
ception of  scientific  geography.  Unfortunately  his  encyclo- 
paedic work,  from  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  it  contained, 
became  the  storehouse  from  which  almost  all  later  writers  were 
content  to  draw ;  and  even  the  geographical  portion  of  it — 
imperfect  as  it  really  was — came  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  treatises  on  this  subject.  At  the  same  time 
the  decline  in  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  literature,  which 
so  strongly  marked  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  extended  its  influence  to  this  branch  also,  and 
it  is  difiScult  for  anything  to  be  conceived  more  destitute  of 
literary  merit  than  the  few  works  that  remain  to  attest  the 
condition  of  geographical  science — if  such  a  name  can  be 
applied  to  it — during  this  period. 

Of  these  by  far  the  best  known  is  that  of  Sounus,  who 
appears  to  have  flourished  in  the  third  century,^  and  who 


*  This  appears  to  be  well  established 
on  the  internal  eWdenoe  of  the  work 
itself;  though  we  have  no  clue  to  its 
exact  date.  See  the  article  Solinus  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Diet  o/Biographyy  voL  iii. 
and  the  Prolegomena  of  M.  Mommsen 


to  hisYalnable  edition  (Solini  CoUeo* 
ianea  Berwn  MemarabiUum,  Berolin. 
1864),  in  which  he  has  for  the  first 
time  presented  Solinus  to  the  reader  iu 
an  aathentio  and  intelligible  form. 
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oanceived  the  idea — by  no  means  an  unhappy  one,  had  it  been 
better  executed^-of  reeasHnff  the  work  of  Pliny  in  a  different 
form  and  arrangement,  so  as  to  present  a  general  geographical 
description  of  the  world,  inserting  under  the  head  of  each 
country  notices  of  its  more  interesting  and  characteristic  pro- 
ductions, whether  animals,  plants,  or  minerals.'  Unfortunately 
his  ideas  of  geography  were  of  the  rudest  kind,  and  where  he 
has  not  copied  Pliny  almost  literally,  his  forms  of  expression 
are  often  such  as  could  scarcely  convey  the  slightest  notion  of 
the  geographical  position  or  relations  of  the  countries  to  which 
he  refers.  His  principal  object  indeed  was  evidently  to  collect 
all  ^^the  remarkable  things"  that  he  could,  with  a  view  to 
interest  his  reader,'  and  the  geographical  framework  in  which 
they  were  set,  was  regarded  merely  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
arrangement. 

By  far  the  largest  part  both  of  his  facts  and  fictions  respect- 
ing natural  history — probably  nine-tenths  of  the  whole — are 
taken  directly  from  Pliny  ;^  and  the  same  thing  is  the  case, 
even  more  universally,  with  his  geographical  statements.  He 
has  indeed  not  unfrequently  had  recourse  to  the  earlier 
authority  of  Mela,  but  the  passages  which  he  copies  from  that 
author  iJmost  all  relate  to  the  manners  and  customs,  or  other 
local  peculiarities  of  the  nations  mentioned,  rather  than  to 
questions  of  a  strictly  geographical  character. 


*  Thus  he  gives  a  fall  aooonnt  of 
elephants  (taken,  as  nsoal,  entirely 
ftom  Pliny)  in  connection  with  Maure- 
tenia:  of  bean  under  the  head  of 
Numidia;  6l  lions,  hysnas  and  ser- 
pents under  Africa ;  of  tigers  and  pan- 
thers in  Hyrcania ;  of  deer  in  So^rthia  ; 
of  cranes  in  Thrace ;  of  pearls  m  Ta- 
probane ;  c»f  coral  in  the  Ligurian  Sea, 
fto.  In  some  instances  this  association 
is  purely  arbitrary,  as  where  he  de- 
sonoes  wolves  and  lynxes  in  Italy,  or 
horses  in  Cappadocia ;  in  other  cases 
it  is  of  a  very  fanciful  kind ;  thus  he 
takes  occasion  to  describe  quails  and 
their  migrations,  in  connexion  with 
BkIob,  bMause  it  was  once  called  Or- 
tygia ;  and  still  more  strangely  treats 


of  partridges  and  their  habits  under 
Boootia,  bwause  none  are  found  there ! 

'  The  original  title  of  his  work  was 
^^CoOedanea  Berum  MemorabiUwiL,*' 
That  of  Polyhistor,  hj  which  it  is  more 
generally  known,  is,  according  to 
Mommsen,  an  invention  of  later  gimm- 
marians,  and  the  piefiMe  whi<di  aeoom- 
panies  it  is  supposititious. 

*  M.  Mommsen  has  taken  the  paina 
(for  which  aU  readers  of  SoUnus  wiU 
be  deeply  grateful  to  him)  to  insert  in 
the  maigin  of  each  page  of  his  edition 
a  reference  to  Pliny  for  aU  passaeea 
and  statements  derived  firom  him  oy 
Solinus,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at 
a  glance  how  little  there  is  thai  is  not 
so  derived. 
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§  2.  Among  the  very  few  instances  in  which  Solinus  has 
added  anything  that  is  not  either  in  Pliny  or  Mela,  is  his  notice 
of  the  British  Isknds/  concerning  which,  as  we  know,  so  large 
a  mass  of  information  must  have  been  available  in  his  day 
which  was  unknown  to  his  earlier  authorities.  Yet  what  he 
has  added  is  at  once  scanty  and  of  very  little  value.  He  has 
indeed  preserved  to  us  one  name  not  found  in  any  other  ancient 
writer — ^that  of  the  island  of  Thanet  (Tanatus) ;  •  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  describes  the  land  of  the  Silures  as  an  island, 
separated  from  that  of  the  Dumnonii  by  a  stormy  sea»  while 
his  account  of  Ireland  (Hibemia)  is  principally  taken  from 
Mela^  though  he  notices  the  peculiarity — ^not  found  in  the 
earlier  geographer — of  its  being  free  from  snakes.  From  what 
authority  he  derived  the  strange  tale  of  Ulysses  having  visited 
the  extreme  angle  of  Caledonia^  and  dedicated  an  altar  there, 
with  a  Greek  inscription,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.^  The 
only  natural  production  of  the  British  Islands,  which  he  con- 
descends to  mention  is  the  stone  called  '^  gagates,"  evidently 
no  other  than  jet,  which  was  known  to  Pliny  only  as  coming 
from  Lycia,"  but  was  found  to  be  much  more  abundant  in 
Britain.*  No  mention  is  made  of  tin,  but  he  elsewhere  repeats 
the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  British  pearls.^ 

In  respect  to  the  Seres  and  the  nature  of  silk,  he  simply 


»  c.  22. 

*  This  had  been  oblitemted  in  the 
earlier  editioDB,  owing  to  the  conniption 
of  tlie  MSS.  in  which  the  name  was 
written  Adtanatoe,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  M.  Mommsen  has  restored 
the  true  meaning,  **•  At  Tanatus  insula/' 
Ac. 

'  The  passage  found  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  Solinus  {e,g,  the  Bipont  of 
1794)  oonoeming  Thule  and  the  yoyage 
thither,  as  well  as  the  Orcades  and 
Hebndes,  is  undoubtedly  an  interpo- 
lation of  mnch  later  date.  Bee  Momm- 
sen's  Prolegomena^  pp.  xlviL-zlix. 

•  H.  N.  xxxvi.  §  141. 
Throughout   his  work  Solinus    is 

especially  diligent  in  noticing  all  the 


gems  and  pzedous  stones  that  wore 
found  in  each  country :  and  has  inoor- 
porated  a  great  part  of  the  portion  of 
Pliny's  work  devoted  to  this  subject. 
We  have  noticed  the  same  tendency  in 
Dionjsius  Periegetes:  and  the  poetical 
treatise  on  precious  stones  (^Ai$utd)^  ab- 
surdly asonbed  to  Orpheus,  is  reaUy  a 
prodnction  of  the  second  or  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  This  excessive  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  gems,  seems  to 
have  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  a  poetical  treatise  concerning 
them  by  a  monk  named  Marbodus  in 
the  11th  century  is  for  the  most  part  a 
direct  paraphrase  from  Solinus.  (See 
King  On  Antique  Oems,  pp.  389-428.) 
•  c.  22.  »  c.  53,  §  28. 
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repeats  the  statements  of  Pliny,  without  the  smaUest  indica- 
tion of  the  greatly  increased  information  on  the  subject 
possessed  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy.  Nor  does  he  mention  the 
SinsBy  or  allude  to  the  existence  of  the  vast  regions  in  the 
Indian  Sea  beyond  the  Ganges.  Not  a  trace  is  indeed  to  be 
found  throughout  his  work  of  any  acquaintance  with  that  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  geographer :  nor  is  there  any  e yidenoe 
of  his  haying  made  use  of  a  single  Greek  writer.  It  is  more 
extraordinary  that  while  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  is  compiled 
bodily  from  Pliny — sometimes  in  the  very  words  of  the 
original,  more  frequently  paraphrased  in  his  own  barbarotis 
and  obscure  style — ^he  never  alludes  to  his  obligations  to  that 
author,  although  he  repeatedly  refers  by  name  to  earlier  writes, 
with  whom  he  was  undoubtedly  acquainted  only  through  the 
medium  of  Pliny.* 

But  with  all  its  defects  the  compilation  of  Solinus  obtained 
such  popularity  in  its  day,  as  to  replace  to  a  considerable 
extent  its  more  voluminous  original,  and  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  that  the  greater  part  of  the  later  compilers,  such 
as  Isidorus  and  Martianus  Capella,  through  whom  the  learning 
of  Pliny  passed  into  the  middle  ages,  derived  their  informa- 
tion principally  from  Solinus,  and  not  directly  from  Pliny 
himself.^  The  barbarous  style  of  our  author  with  its  perpetual 
distortions,  and  attempts  at  rhetorical  grandiloquence,  so 
repulsive  to  a  scholar  at  the  present  day,  doubtless  on  the 
contrary  contributed  gr^atly  to  the  favour  his  work  enjoyed 
during  the  centuries  that  followed  its  publication. 

In  one  respect  Solinus  shows  a  marked  approach  to  a  well- 
established  point  of  geographical  nomenclature  in  later  times, 
by  the  use  of  the  term  ''mediterranean"  to  designate  the 


*  A  strildng  example  of  this  is  found 
in  hiB  deeoription  of  Mount  Atlas  (c 
24),  where,  after  giving  many  parti- 
cnlara  oonoeminff  that  monntein  and 
its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  of  which 
are  taken  from  Pliny,  he  proceeds  to 
cite  the  *<  Punici  libri**  of  Hanno,  and 
the  Boman  annals  C'noetii  annales,*' 


evidently  referring  to  Polybins,  who  is 
somewhat  strangely  termed  by  Pliny 
**annaliam  oonditor"),  as  well  as  the 
works  of  Juba  and  Snetonins  FauUnm, 
as  if  he  had  himself  derived  his  state- 
ments from  those  authorities. 

*  See  Moomisen's  PrdUgcfmeiUk  and 
his  notes. 
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chain  of  inland  seas  extending  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  interior  of  the  Pontus  Eoxinus.  He  does  not  indeed  as 
yet  use  it  as  a  proper  name  ^  for  the  great  inland  sea  so  called 
in  modem  times,  which  he  still  designates  only  as  ^'  nostrum 
mare  " :  but  it  would  soon  come  to  be  employed  in  that  re- 
stricted and  definite  sense,  when  once  its  use  was  admitted  as 
a  geographical  term.  The  first  extant  author  who  employs  it 
distinctly  as  a  proper  name  is  Isidorus,  who  wrote  in  the 
seyenth  century : '  and  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  to  a 
great  extent  copied  Solinus. 

§  3.  The  historians  of  the  declining  period  of  the  Boman 
Empire  are  almost  as  defective  as  the  geographers :  and  we 
could  hardly  expect  to  find  any  geographical  notices  of 
interest  in  the  gossiping  and  desultory  biographies  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  extant  under  the  name  of  the  Writers  of 
Augustan  History,  or  the  meagre  abridgements  of  Eutropius 
and  Sextus  Bufus.  But  there  is  one  writer  who  forms  a  com- 
plete exception  to  this  character:  Ammianus  Marcsllinus, 
notwithstanding  his  inflated  style  and  tendency  to  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  possessed  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  true  his- 
torian,* and  among  others  he  was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
close  connection  between  history  and  geography,  and  the 
necessity,  both  to  the  reader  and  writer  of  history,  of  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  countries 


*  This  ifl  enrideni,  notwithstanding 
that  the  name  w  written  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Solinns  from  the  Aldine 
downwarda  with  a  capital  letter.  But 
in  the  first  passage  where  the  name 
oocurs  (c.  18),  it  is  introduoed  with 
reference  to  the  Eoxine  (**  Qnoniam  in 
Pontiois  rebos  snmus,  non  erit  omit- 
tendum  nnde  mediterraneamaria  caput 
tollant"X  where  the  use  of  the  plural, 
as  well  as  the  general  sense,  show 
dearly  tliat  it  is  meant  only  to  desig- 
nate **the  inland  seas"  seneraUy,  as 
opposed  to  the  external  Ocean.  This 
is  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the  other 
passage  (c.  23,  §  13),  where,  imme-  |  ledged  by  Gibbon, 
uiately  after  using  the  phrase  of  ^  nos- 


trum mare  *'  as  applied  to  the  sea  ad- 
joining the  Straits  ("  Sed  Gaditanum 
fretum  .  .  .  Atlanticos  nstus  in  nos- 
(rum  mare  disoidio  immittit  orbis'^  he 
adds  "  nam  Oceanus  .  .  .  mixtns  fnedt- 
terraneU  rinibui  qnos  ad  usque  Ori- 
entem  propellit.'* 

Pliny  frequently  uses  the  term  ^  me- 
diterraneus,^'  but  always  in  the  signi- 
fication of  "  inland,"  as  opposed  to 
**  maritime ;"  and  this  is  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  found  in  classical 
authors. 

*  Originett  xiii.  16,  p.  181. 

*  His  merits  are  repeatedly  acknow- 
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of  which  he  is  relating  the  yicissitades.  We  have  already 
seen  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Julian  against  the  Persians,  of  which  he  was  not 
only  the  contemporary,  but  the  eye-witness : '  but  besides  this 
he  takes  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  give  a  general  geogra- 
phical sketch  of  the  countries,  which  were  the  theatre  of  the 
wars  that  he  is  about  to  relate.  He  has  indeed  in  some 
cases  carried  this  practice  to  a  very  unnecessary  extent  Thus 
before  narrating  the  wars  of  Julian  in  Gaul,  which  were  in 
fact  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  German  frontier,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  complete  and  tolerably  detailed  description  of 
the  whole  of  Gaul,  with  its  diyision  into  provinces,  its  riyers 
and  other  natural  features,  and  especially  the  passes  by  which 
it  communicated  with  Italy,  on  occasion  of  which  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass  of  the  Ciottian  Alps  (the  Mont 
Gren^vre)  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
personal  observation."  Again  in  connection  with  the  wars  of 
Constantius  in  the  East  he  gives  a  succinct  but  systematic 
account  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  ;*  and  ushers  in 
the  last  campaign  of  Julian  by  a  general  review  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  the  geography  of  Asia  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  borders  of  Arabia.^ 
StiU  more  uncalled  for  is  a  diffiise  description  of  the  Euxine 
Sea  and  the  surrounding  regions,  which  he  has  introduced 
on  occasion  of  Julian's  progress  through  Constantinople  to  the 
East :  ^  his  real  object  being  evidently  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  relating  the  fables  connected  with  the  Argonauts,  the 
Amazons,  etc. 


'  Beudee  this  we  learn  from  bimaeLf 
that  Ammianiu  serred  under  Urrioinns, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Gonstantios,  both 
in  G^nl  and  in  the  East  from  aj>.  350 
to  360 :  and  that  he  was  at  Antioch  in 
871  under  the  reign  of  Yalens.  It  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  death  of 
Yalens  m  378  that  he  settled  at  Boine 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  composition 
of  his  history.  This  was  comprised  in 
31  books,  of  which  the  first  13  are  lost 


Fortunately  those  which  remain  oom- 
prise  the  whole  period  with  wldoh 
Ammianus  himself  was  oontemponiiT. 

•  XY.  10.  He  calls  it  the  *"  Yia  mM&a» 
et  compendiaria  magisoue  Celebris:" 
and  proceeds  to  notice  otner  passes  and 
give  an  account  of  the  passage  of  &n- 
nibal,  which  is  however  utterly  con- 
fused and  unintelligible. 

•  xiv.  8. 

•  uiii.  6.  '  xxii  8. 
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But  we  gladly  excuse  an  ^rror  which  is  certainly  on  the 
right  side,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  description 
which  he  had  in  like  manner  giren  of  Britain  in  one  of  his 
earlier  books  should  be  lost  to  us.^  It  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  obscure  questions  con- 
nected with  the  northern  nations  of  the  island,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  Caledonians^  who  occupied  those  regions 
in  the  second,  and  apparently  still  in  the  third  century/  had 
now  disappeared  and  their  place  was  taken  by  tribes  whose 
names  were  previously  unknown — the  Picti,  the  Scotti,  and 
the  Attacotti.'  It  is  singular  also  that  he  has  omitted  to  give 
any  similar  introduction  to  the  war  of  Theodosius  in  Maiire- 
tania;*  a  province  with  which  his  readers  might  naturally  be 
assumed  to  be  less  familiar  than  with  Thrace  or  Egypt,  bo^  of 
which  he  has  described  at  considerable  length. 

§  4.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  execution 
of  these  parts  of  the  work  of  Ammianus  is  far  from  correspond- 
ing with  the  justness  of  their  conception.  The  names  that  he 
enumerates  are  often  selected  almost  at  random,  and  do  not 
follow  any  geographical  order :  while  he  occasionally  falls  into 
the  same  error  as  Pliny,  by  introducing  into  his  lists  of  nations 
and  tribes  names  long  extinct  or  obsolete,  associated  with 


*  xxvii.  8,  §  4.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  given  a  fuU  acconnt  of  the  flac- 
tuations  of  the  Ocean,  meaning  doubt- 
\ees  the  tides,  though  he  sbrangely 
calls  them  **  motns  adoleaoentis  et  sene- 
soentis  Oceani." 

We  learn  ftom  Ammianus  that 
London,  which  he  generally  calls  *'  Lon- 
dinium,"  bore  in  his  day  the  official  title 
of  Augusta  (xxYiii.  S,  §  1).  It  is  worth 
notice  also  that  at  this  time  Britain 
furnished  large  quantities  of  com  for 
the  supply  of  the  l^ons  on  the  Bhine 
(xviii.  2,  §  8). 

*  Dion  Oassins,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Severus,  but  did  not  write  his 
history  till  after  aj>.  220,  appears  to 
have  Known  of  no  other  tribes  in  the 
north  of  Britain  than  the  Oaledonians 
and  the  M»at»,  who  apparently  occu- 
pied the  southern  part   of  Scotland 


(Dion.  Cass.  UxyL  11-18;   and  see 
above,  p.  647). 

*  The  Attacotti,  who  are  termed  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.  8,  §  5)  "bellicosa 
hominnm  natio,**  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  historian  or  geographer,  but 
we  learn  from  the  Notitia  mat  they 
were  employed  by  the  Bomans  as 
auxiliaries  in  Gam;  and  St.  Jerome, 
who  had  seen  them  in  this  capacity, 
bears  personal  testimony  to  their  fero- 
city, and  even  to  their  cannibal  pro- 
pensities f Hieronym.  adv.  Jvvin,  ii.  p. 
835).  Gibbon,  who  cites  this  state- 
ment from  Jerome,  adds  that  he  sees 
no  reason  to  question  his  veracity  (chap. 
XXV.  note  117). 

*  xxix.  c.  5.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, from  a  notice  in  §  18,  that  he  had 
given  a  general  description  of  Africa  in 
a  previous  part  of  his  work,  now  lost 
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those  of  races  that  had  only  recently  appeared  on  the  Boman 
frontiers.  Thns  we  find  him  enumerating  among  the  Scythian 
tribes  adjoining  the  Palus  MsBotis,  the  lazyges,  Boxolani,  and 
Alaniy  all  of  them  appellations  of  recent  date,  together  with 
the  Melanchlaeniy  Geloni,  and  Agathyrsi,  who  were  known 
almost  entirely  from  the  earlier  Greek  geographers.'  At  other 
times  his  information  is  derived  partly  from  Ptolemy  and 
partly  from  Pliny,  and  presents  a  cnrions  combination  of  the 
two.  Thns  his  account  of  the  Seres  is  taken  almost  literally 
from  Pliny,  but  his  notice  of  their  possessing  large  and  opulent 
citieSy  of  which  he  mentions  Sera,  Asmira,  Issedon,  and  Aspa- 
rati^  can  only  be  derived  from  Ptolemy.*  Throughout  his 
geographical  descriptions  indeed  he  appears  to  have  frequently 
availed  himself  of  the  more  extensive  information  derived 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographer :  in  which  respect  he  pre* 
sents  a  favourable  contrast  to  most  of  the  other  Boman  writers 
on  geographical  subjects. 

But  far  more  valuable  than  these  episodes  of  a  distinctly 
geographical  character,  are  those  in  which  Ammianus  has 
given  us  descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
different  nations  that  were  at  this  time  pressing  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Boman  Empire,  with  most  of  which  he  had  himself 
become  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  military  services. 
Among  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  his  account  of 
the  Huns  and  their  neighbours  the  Alani,  both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  most  formidable  foes  of  Bome,*  as  well  as  his 
brief  notices  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi,^  and  of  the  Sara- 
cen!, under  which  appellation  he  includes  all  the  nomad  tribes 


7  xxii.  8,  S ."». 

•  xxiii  6,  §§  6S,  67.  Pliny  mentioDB 
no  eiiie$  of  the  Seres,  and  had  evidently 
no  geographical  information  conoeming 
their  country  at  all. 

'  xxxL  2.  His  passing  notice  in 
another  passage,  that  the  Alani  were 
the  same  people  as  had  heen  previously 
called  MassagetflB,  is  certainly  worthless 
in  an  ethnographical  point  of  view. 

*  xviL  12.     His  statement  of  the 


precise  similarity  of  their  manners  and 
customs  would  seem  to  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  Quadi  as  well  as  the 
Sarmatians  were  a  Slavonian  race.  On 
the  other  hand  they  are  found  at  an 
earlier  period  constantly  associated 
with  the  Maroomanni,  wno  were  oei^ 
tainly  a  German  tribe  (see  Chapter 
XXX.  p.  6i6^.  The  Marcomanni  are 
not  mentiooea  by  Ammianus. 
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of  ArabSy  or  what  we  should  call  at  the  present  daj  tlie 
Bedouins — a  people,  as  he  remarks,  equally  undesirable  as 
friends  or  enemies.'  The  name,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  had 
only  recently  come  to  be  employed  in  this  wide  sense,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  term  Scenitae,  or  'Mwellers  in 
tents/'  ^  Another  national  appellation  which  was  at  this  time 
used  in  a  much  more  extensive  sense  than  was  known  to  the 
earlier  geographers,  was  that  of  the  Blemmyes,  a  name  which 
he  applies  to  all  the  Nubians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  above  the  cataracts/  In  the  general  onslaught  of 
nations  upon  the  Boman  Empire  even  these  rude  and  feeble 
barbarians  had  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  neigh- 
bouring province  of  Egypt. 

§  5.  It  is  singular  that  while  the  fourth  century  produced 
no  geographical  treatise  in  prose  of  the  slightest  merit,  it  is 
marked  by  /nore  than  one  poem  connected  with  that  subject. 
Foremost  among  these  we  may  place  the  work  of  Avtenus,^ 
entitled  a  Description  of  the  World,  which  is  however  nothing 
more  than  a  paraphrase,  or  free  translation,  of  the  Periegesis 
of  Dionysius.  The  popularity  of  that  work  in  the  original 
language,  and  the  love  for  abridgements  and  summary  treatises 
which  so  strongly  characterized  the  period,  were  evidently  the 


'  xW.  4.  *'  Nee  amici  anquam  nobis 
neo  hosteB  optandi." 

*  xxii.  15,  S  2.  *<  Scenitas  Arabas 
qnoa  Saraoenos  nunc  appellamus." 
The  name  is  not  found  in  Pliny,  and 
only  appears  in  Ptolemy  (▼!  7,  §  21)  as 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  local  tribe ; 
but  it  is  frequently  used  by  the  writers 
of  [the  Augustan  history  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  employed  by  Ammianus, 
especiaUy  during  the  wars  of  Aurelian 
in  the  East 

«  xiv.  4,  §  3:  xxiL  15,  §24.  The 
Blemmyes  were  known  to  Eratosthenes, 
and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  tribes  on  the  Upper  Nile ;  but  the^ 
were  at  this  time  suojeot  to  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  he  treats  them  all  as  feeble 
and  powerless  nations  (xvii.  1,  pp.  786, 
819).  But  under  the  Boman  Empire 
we  find  them  among  the  nations  over 
which  Aurelian  and  Probus  did  not 


disdain  to  triumph  (Vopisc.  Aurelian, 
83 ;  Pro6iM,  19> 

*  His  name  at  full,  as  given  in  the 
M88.  is  Rufus  Festus  Avienus.  Nothing 
is  directly  known  concerning  him,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same 
person  who  composed  a  poetical  treatise 
on  astronomy,  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  the  Phenomena  of  Aratns  that  his 
Periegesis  does  to  that  of  Dionysius, 
and  the  author  of  this  last  work  cer- 
tainly flourished  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  (see  the  article  Atiskcs  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Biogr,  DieL  vol.  i.).  The 
poems  of  Avienus  are  publidied  by 
Wemsdorf  in  the  5th  volume  of  his 
PoetflB  Latin!  Minores;  and  his  para- 
phrase of  Dionysius  is  contained  also 
in  the  editions  of  that  work  by  Bern- 
hardy  and  0.  MttUer. 
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motives  that  prompted  him  to  the  task.  His  work  is  not 
indeed  a  mere  translation,  for  he  has  omitted  some  passages, 
while  he  has  extended  and  amplified  others,  and  occasionally 
inserted  lines,  and  even  short  passages,  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  original.  Most  of  these  additions 
are  however  inserted  obviously  only  for  the  sake  of  poetical 
ornament — as  where,  after  noticing  the  destruction  of  the 
Nasamones  by  the  Boman  arms,*  he  proceeds  to  expatiate  on 
the  invincible  character  of  those  arms,  which  had  been  carried 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Bhone,  and  had  inflicted  grievous 
losses  on  the  "  marsh-dwelling  Grermans,"  He  very  rarely 
attempts  to  introduce  any  of  the  increased  geographical  know- 
ledge attainable  in  his  day,  or  to  correct  any  of  the  errors  of 
his  original  author.  One  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  he 
has  done  this  is  in  regard  to  the  sources  of  the  Bhine  and  the 
Danube,  concerning  which,  as  well  as  the  Alps,  Dionysius  had 
but  very  imperfect  notions.  But  his  translator  not  only 
describes  the  Alps  in  general  in  two  characteristic  lines,  but 
adds  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of  their  rocks  and  cliffs  ^  where 
the  mist-clad  Adulas  supports  the  clouds  on  its  summit,"  that 
the  Bhine  took  its  rise,  and  flowed  from  thence  to  the  northern 
Ocean ;  while  the  Danube  had  its  source  in  Mount  Abnoba 
and  held  its  course  towards  the  east  till  it  entered  the  Euxine 
by  five  mouths.'^ 

§  6.  Here  therefore  we  have  a  distinct  case  where  the  Latin 
poet  has  introduced  two  new  names  and  two  definite  geogra- 
phical facts,  which,  though  familiar  to  the  Bomans  in  his  day, 
had  been  unknown  to  the  author  whom  he  was  following.  It 
is  unfortunately  almost  the  only  one.    We  have  seen  how 


*  YT.  305-312.    DionysiuB  has  only 
two  linee  on  this  subject,  vv.  209,  210. 

'  It  may  be  worth  while  to  extract 
the  lines  concemiDg  the  Alps  and  the 
soarce  of  the  Bhine  as  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  onr  author  treats 
his  subject 
Nee  iirocul  bine  rigUis  Insorgont  mpibas 


Vertloe  qua  nnbM  n^NiIoeiis  Aildt  Adnlaa. 
UiB^^  M|UMt  gUncoqiM  rwptix  roUt  agmiiM 

molem 
Gorgttts,  OoMnl  dcnec  borealis  in  andM 
KffluAt  efc  oeleri  penumpit  murmora  flnctn. 

T.  433w 


The  name  of  Abnoba  was  doubtl< 

derived  fh>m  Pliny  (It.  12,  §  79) ;  but 

that  of  Adulas  is  not  found  in  that 


vJi^^x^  diem  oelao  Juga  Tertke  crnimt.       »«*^.  «»<>'«*»  ^nown  to  Stiabo  as  weU 
Forro  Inter  cautea  el  aaau  aonantia  Bhenua,        |  M  Jrtolemy. 
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vague  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  entertained  by  Dionysins 
concerning  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  and  his  translator 
has  done  almost  nothing  to  throw  light  upon  them.'  The  same 
remark  applies  to  another  version  of  the  same  Greek  original, 
made  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Pbiscianus,  which  differs  materially  in  character  from  that  of 
Avienus,  but  is  equally  devoid  of  geographical  interest.  This 
later  version  is  in  general  much  more  closely  translated  than 
that  of  Avienus :  it  is  in  fact  a  translation  and  not  a  paraphrase : 
but  the  author  has  inserted  from  time  to  time  brief  notices  of 
remarkable  objects  or  curiosities  in  the  countries  described, 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  Solinus,'  and  like  the  greater 
part  of  that  author's  treatise,  without  any  direct  bearing  upon 
geographical  knowledge.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
passages  is  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  some  caves  in  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Macedonia^  in  which  the  presence  of  oyster-shells 
was  a  clear  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  deluge.^ 

§  7.  Another  work  of  Avienus  is  in  one  respect  of  more 
value  than  his  Descriptio  Orbis  Terrse,  as  it  has  some  pre- 
tension to  originality,  though  miserably  defective  in  method 
and  real  insight  into  his  subject.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  conceive  anything  more  confused  and  confusing  than  the 
fragment  which  remains  to  us  of  this  work.  The  author's 
object,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  beginning,  was  to  give  to  one 
Frobus,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  a  clear  notion  of  the 


*  See  the  lines  immediately  preoediog 
those  qaoted  in  the  preceding  note; 
where  Spain,  Ganl,  and  Germany  are 
dispoaed  of  in  ten  lines  (yt.  414-424), 
foUowed  by  three  concerning  the  &ba- 
louB  Ebidanus.  Even  oonoerning  the 
British  Islands  he  adds  no  information 
at  all. 

•  Dr.  G.  MOller,  with  his  nsnal  dili- 
gence has  pointed  out  aU  the  passages 
thns  intercalated  by  Priscian.  {Geogr. 
Ormei  Minorei^  tom.  ii.    Pnltgomtna^ 

p.  XXX.) 

1  As  this  passage,  fi-om  the  mode  of 
its  oocnrrence  has  been  overlooked  by 
most  writers  on  geology,  I  here  insert  it. 


Locridia  lode  Mlam  wavltiir  regloDit  et  on 
TbcHMlia,  et   telln*  ifioetom  cam  moBDibu 

Altia: 
Sab  cojni  woiNiUs  tangentes  Tertioe  caelom 
^lancn  ▼etexit  Beryant  InslgnU  cUuUa : 
flnlbus  in  medlls  terranun  namque  Tldentor 
Oitrea  muiidbos  slocata  latentlbus  CMe; 
DUaviom  Utebns  dedent  qood  piadboa  Uila. 

▼T.  432-438. 


The  fisust  of  marine  shells  being  found 
inland  far  from  the  sea  had  been  noticed 
by  various  ancient  writers;  among 
others  by  Ovid  {MeUimiorpk,  xv.  264X 
but  this  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first 
attempt  to  connect  that  phenomenon 
with  an  universal  deluge. 
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Pontns  Eazinus  and  the  Palus  MieotiSy  with  the  adjoining 
regionSy  but  the  extant  fiagment»  though  extending  to  more 
than  700  lines,  does  not  comprise  any  more  than  the  tiact  from 
Grades  to  the  Bhone  and  Massilia :  while  the  first  400  lines  are 
occupied  with  a  description  of  the  Ocean,  west  of  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  and  Gades ;  or  rather  with  a  string  of  statements 
concerning    it    of   the  vaguest    character,   strung    together 
without  connection  or  method,  and  derived  from  the  most 
heterogeneous  sources.    Avienus  boasts  in  the  introduction  to 
his    poem  that  he  had  consulted  the  works  of  Hecataeus, 
Hellanicus,  Damastes,  and   Scylax  of  Caryanda,  as  well  as 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides:'  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  statements  concerning  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean  and  the  nations  adjoining  them  are  taken  from  these 
early  writers,  who  were  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen,  almost 
wholly  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  world.'    He  how- 
ever professes  to  have  derived  a  considerable  part  of  his 
information  from  a  wholly  di£ferent  source — ^the  voyage  of  the 
Carthaginian  Himilco,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  sent 
out  to  explore  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  at  the  same  time 
that  Hanno  made  his  much  better  known  voyage  along  that  of 
Africa.^     If  we  could  depend  upon  Avienus  having  really 
consulted  this  authority  in  the  original,  or  if  the  statements 
reported  by  him  were  more  intelligible  in  themselves,  these 
would  be  of  the  highest  value.    But  unfortunately  we  have  no 
assurance  of  Avienus  having  ever  seen  the  actual  work  of 
Himilco '  (no  mention  of  which  is  found  in  any  other  writer) 


*  BeddeB  these  he  refers  to  Phileas 
of  Athena,  Pansixnachiia  of  Samoe,  Ba- 
ooms  of  Bhodee,  Euotemon  of  Athens, 
and  Cleon  of  Sicily  (ty.  42^^50),  aU  of 
them  either  otherwise  whoUy  unknown 
or  very  nearly  so.  It  is  moet  unlikely 
that  he  had  really  consulted  aU  these 
authors  in  the  original. 

'  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is 
his  repeated  mention  (tt.  201,  205, 
223)  of  a  people  oaUed  Gynetes :  a 
name  found  in  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as 
that  of  the  most  westerly  nation  of 


Europe,  but  unknown  to  aU  later  geo- 
graphers. 

«  Plin.  B.N.  ii.  67,  §169.  His  name 
figures  also  in  the  list  of  authorities 
cited  by  Pliny  for  his  fifth  book,  but 
no  reference  is  made  to  him  in  the 
work  itself,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with 
his  Toyage,  like  that  of  Hanno,  only  by 
▼ague  report 

*  Ayienus  indeed  distinctly  daims 
to  have  done  so: 
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and  his  manner  of  rendering  his  anthorities  is  snch  as  leaves 
us  in  great  doubt  what  was  really  stated  by  the  author 
whom  he  professes  to  copy.  Still  his  account  is  curious,  and 
of  considerable  interest  in  its  bearing  on  one  of  the  most 
disputed  questions  in  ancient  geography. 

§  8.  After  describing  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  Abyla  and 
Calpe,  he  adds  that  there  is  another  promontory  called  ''  by 
the  ancients"  CEstrymnis,  a  lofty  and  projecting  headland, 
under  which  opens  out  the  (Estrymnic  Gulf,  '^  in  which  arise 
the  islands  called  (Estrymnides,  scattered  widely  about,  and 
rich  in  the  metak  tin  and  lead."*  These  he  proceeds  to 
describe  as  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  active  population, 
with  a  great  zeal  for  trade,  and  traversing  the  stormy  seas  of 
Ocean  in  their  light  vessels,  which  were  not  constructed  like 
those  of  other  nations  of  pine  or  other  wood,  but  of  skins 
joined  together.^  From  thence  at  a  distance  of  two  days*  sail 
lay  the  extensive  island  called  the  Sacred  Island,  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Hibernians,  and  near  that  again 
expanded  tJie  island  of  Albion.^  He  adds,  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Tartessians  (meaning  clearly  the  people  of 
Grades,  which  he  elsewhere  tells  us  was  called  Tartessus)  to 
carry  on  trade  with  the  (Estrymnides,  and  that  the  same  thing 


H«c  oUm  HbnUoo  PoeiiiiB  Oomoo  raper 
SpecUsM  Bemel  et  prolMaae  retnlit: 
lUBC  1MB  ab  linifl  Ponioiniin  annftUbni 
FroUta  longo  tempore,  cdidlmiu  tlM. 

▼▼.  4ia-416. 

Bat  no  one,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
character  of  these  late  Latin  compilers, 
will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  valne 
to  sndti  an  assertion. 

*  He  first  describes  the  promontory 
in  terms  which  would  lead  ns  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Sacred  Promontory  vGape 
St.  Yinoent)  was  the  one  meant,  bnt, 
if  any  geogxaphical  meaning  at  all  can 
be  attached  to  the  lines  that  foUow, 

Sab  bHlns  autem  proaktiientta  vertlot 
Buraa  dehisctt  Incolia  (Eatrymnioiu, 
In  quo  iniabB  wtab  •taeniitt  (EstfyiuiMMk 
Laxe  Jaceptea,  et  nMtaUo  dlTltes 
Stannl  atqiw  plnmbL 

Ora  Marit.  tt.  94-48. 

the  golf  which  he  calls  the  Sinus  (Es- 


trymnicus  can  be  no  other  than  the 

Bay  of  Biscay,  and  in  that  case  the 

(Estrymnic  Fiomontory  must  be  Cape 

Finisterre. 

'  Ibid.  w.  101-107. 

'  Aat  bloc  duobna  tn  Baaram  (dc  Inralun 
IMxere  prlMi)  aolibvB  conos  rati  trst, 
H«c  inter  tmdae  mnlta  oeipltem  JaMt» 
Eamqae  late  gena  Hibemomm  oolit. 
Ftopinqoa  inme  Inrala  AlUontun  patet 

lb.  TV.  io»-iia. 

Ayienus  is  the  only  ancient  authoi 
who  gives  the  name  of  **the  Sacred 
Island"  to  Ireland — an  appellation 
which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  iLatham  to 
have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  the 
Greek  Upk  with  the  native  name  £ri 
(Alt  leme  in  Smith's  DieL  of  Ancient 
peogr,).  But  this  suggestion  appears 
to  me  very  far-fetched  and  improbable. 
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was  done  by  the  Carthaginian  colonists,  and  hj  the  people 
who  dwelt  between  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  But  Himilco 
the  Carthaginian  reported  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
that  the  passage  could  with  difficulty  be  accomplished  in  four 
months,  such  was  the  absence  of  wind  and  the  sluggishness  of 
the  sea ;  besides  which  he  added  that  there  were  vast  quan- 
tities of  sea-weed  which  hampered  a  ship  in  her  course  like 
brushwood,  and  monsters  of  the  deep  swam  to  and  fro  among 
the  ships  as  they  were  creeping  on  their  languid  course.* 

This  account  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  seems  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  statement  immediately  preceding,  that  it 
was  habitually  made  by  the  traders  bom  Grades  and  other 
ports  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  certainly  has  very  much  the 
air  of  intentional  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation.  The 
want  of  wind  and  the  sluggish  character  of  the  sea  are 
certainly  not  the  difficulties  that  one  would  expect  to  hear  of 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  after  making  allowance  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  information 
is  reported  to  us,  it  seems  certain  that  the  account  which  we 
find  in  Avienus  is  derived  bom  a  different  source  from  any 
other  we  possess,  and  may  therefore  be  really  of  Carthaginian 
origin. 

In  the  first  place  the  name  of  (Estrymnides,  by  which  he 
designates  the  islands  generally  known  only  as  the  Cassiterides 
or  Tin  Islands,  is  not  found  in  any  other  author,  and  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Moreover  he  mentions 
in  coimexion  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  their  boats 
made  of  hides,  a  custom  noticed  by  many  other  writers  in 
relation  to  the  people  of  Britain,  with  which,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  had  occasion  to  observe,  they  did  not  connect  the 
Cassiterides.  His  statement  of  their  being  bold  navigators, 
and  carrying  on  trade  on  their  own  account,  is  not  in  itself 
improbable :  while  his  account  of  the  trade  with  these  islands 
being  carried  on  from  Gades  and  the  south  of  Spain,  is  entirely 


•  See  Note  A,  p.  708. 
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in  accordance  with  all  we  know  concerning  it  at  an  early 
period. 

The  passages  of  Avienus  which  have  just  been  discussed  are 
really  cdl  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  extant  portion  of  his  work 
of  any  kind  of  value  or  interest ;  even  the  description  of  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  being  scarcely  more  connected  or 
methodical  than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  introduction  he 
professes  to  have  chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Sallust  in 
regard  to  the  countries  around  the  Pontus  and  Palus  Mantis, 
which  were  the  special  object  of  his  work.  The  historian  had 
probably  given  an  outline  of  their  geography  in  his  history  of 
the  Mithridatic  Wars,  as  he  had  done  of  that  of  Africa  in  his 
Jugurtha;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  entered  into  a 
detailed  description  of  them;  nor,  if  he  had  done  so,  is  it 
probable  that  Avienus  would  have  transmitted  it  to  us  in  any 
intelligible  form. 

§  9.  Two  other  poems  of  the  declining  literature  of  Bome 
deserve  a  passing  notice  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  their 
subjects  partake  in  some  degree  of  a  geographical  character. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  *  Mosella '  of  Ausonixts,  a  writer  of  the 
fourth  century/  in  which  the  author  has  given  us  an  elaborate, 
and  in  many  cases  really  poetical,  picture  of  that  river  and  its 
banks,  which  he  describes  as  clothed  with  vineyards  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  bounded  them. 
It  is  more  surprising  to  find  him  describing  the  villas  that 
lined  its  shores  in  terms  that  represent  them  as  rivalling  those 
of  Baise.'  The  picture  is  however  but  a  general  one,4md  no 
notice  is  taken  of  any  towns  by  which  the  river  flowed.^  The 
only  geographical  details  are  supplied  in  a  list  of  the  various 
affluents  or  tributaries  of  the  Moselle,  most  of  which  are  very 


'  AnaoniiiswasanatiTeof  Bordigala  that  Treves  wm  at  this  time  a  foToarite 

(Bordeaux)  in  Gaul,  and  was  born  near  residence   of  the    Roman    emperors ; 

the  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentuiy ;  among  others  of  Yalentinian  and  Gra- 

bnt  survived  almost  to  its  close.    His  tian,  under  whom  he  wrote, 

poem  on  the  MoseUe  was  written  in  the  '  This,  it  appears, .he  reserved  for 

year  868.  another  poem,  which  was  doubtless 

'  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  never  written.    See  v.  454. 

VOL.  II.  2  Y 
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small  streams  and  their  names  are  otherwise  onknown ;  but  it 
is  interesting  to  find  that  they  can  be  identified  without  difii- 
cnlty  from  their  being  presenred  with  bat  little  change  to  the 
present  day/  Towards  the  end  of  his  poem  also,  in  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  Moselle  and  the  other  rivers  of 
Graul,  Ansonius  mentions  not  less  than  five  names  of  these 
last  which  are  not  found  in  any  geographical  writer,  but  can 
be  readily  identified  for  the  same  reason.  These  are  the 
Caiantonus  (Charente),  the  Duranius  (Dordogne),  the  Tamis 
(Tarn),  the  Aturnis  (Adour),  and  the  Druma  (Drome).*  So 
imperfect  is,  after  all,  the  knowledge  we  possess  £rom  ancient 
writers  of  the  geography  even  of  a  country  like  Oaul,  which 
had  been  so  long  one  of  the  most  civilized  provinces  of  the 
Boman  Empire. 

The  same  author  has  left  us  another  poem,  which  may  be 
considered  as  in  some  degree  connected  with  geography — ^the 
'^Ordo  Nobilium  Urbium/'  containing  brief  notices  of  seven 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which  he  enume- 
rates in  the  following  order:  1,  Bome;  2,  Cionstantinople ; 
3,  Carthage,  which  was  at  this  period  scarcely  inferior  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  4,  Antioch ;  5,  Alexandria ;  6,  Treveri ;  7,  Medio- 
lanum;  8,  Capua;  9,  Aquileia;  10,  Arelas;  11,  Emerita; 
12,  Athens ;  13,  Catana ;  14,  Syracuse ;  15,  Tolosa ;  16,  Narbo ; 
17,  Burdigala.  It  is  evident  that  the  selection  is  in  great 
measure  arbitrary,  and  that  the  poet  has  given  a  very  undue 
importance  to  tiie  cities  of  his  native  country  Graul,  while 
he  has  entirely  ignored  (with  the  exception  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch)  all  the  great  cities  of  the  East,  which  were 
undoubtedly  at  this  period  among  the  most  populous  and 
flourishing  of  the  Empire. 

§  10.  The  other  poem  alluded  to  above  is  that  of  Bumjus 
(or  as  his  name  is  given  at  full,  Claudius  Butilius  Namatianus), 


*  ThuB  the  8uTA  is  stOl  caUed  the 
Bar  or  Saner,  the  6ani?o  the  Sear,  the 
Gelbis  or  Kdbu  the  KyU,  the  EnibniB 
the  BoTer,  the  Leeora  the  Laser,  the 


DiahoDUB  the  Drone,  the  Salmo  the 
Salm  (VT.  S5O-370> 
•  VT.  461^S1. 
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like  Aosonius  a  uative  of  Grani,  who  yisited  Borne  in  a.d.  416, 
only  six  years  after  its  capture  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and 
described  his  return  voyage  to  Graul  in  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse 
in  two  books,  which  possesses  considerable  poetical  merit  for 
the  time  when  it  was  written.  Unfortunately  the  greater  part 
of  the  second  book  is  lost ;  and  the  extant  portion  goes  no 
farther  than  Luna — but  in  any  case  a  coasting  voyage  along 
the  shores  of  Etruria  and  Liguria  could  have  added  but  little 
to  our  geographical  knowledge.  The  author,  who  was  a  man 
of  consular  rank,  had  chosen  this  mode  of  travelling  on  account 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  route  by  land  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths.  He  has  however  furnished  some  topographical  details 
of  interest,  especially  with  regard  to  Pisa  and  its  port ;  and 
has  given  a  graphic,  as  well  as  accurate  description  of  the  port 
of  Centumcellse  (Civita  Yecchia),'  and  of  the  remarkable  head- 
land of  the  Mens  Argentarius,  which,  singularly  enough,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer.^  He  is  also  the  only  Latin 
writer  who  describes  the  islands  of  Igilium,  Uva,  Capraria  and 
Gorgona,  of  which  (except  Ilva)  the  names  only  are  found 
in  Pliny. 

§  11.  Almost  exactly  contemporary  with  the  poem  of  Bu- 
tilius  is  the  well-known  historical  work  of  Obosius.^  In  this 
the  author  has  prefixed  to  his  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Borne  a  summary  view  of  the  geography  of  the 
known  world,  which  is  drawn  up  with  clearness  and  intelli- 
gence, and  has  the  merit  of  being  original :  at  least  it  is  not 
taken,  like  most  other  similar  abridgements,  either  from  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  derived  for  the  most  part  from 
earlier  authorities.*    Thus  we  find  the  author  describing  the 


•  i  w.  237-248. 

'  i.  w.  815-324. 

"  The  history  of  OrodiiB,  as  is  weU 
known,  was  drawn  np  within  a  few 
years  after  the  capture  of  Borne  hy  the 
Goths  (a.d.  410),  at  the  snggestion  of 
St.  Angnstine,  witii  the  express  par- 
pose  of  showing  that  cidamities  equal 
to  those  which  had  recently  be&Ilen 
the  Boman  Empire  were  recorded  in 


aU  previous  ages,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  justly  ascribed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  Hence  his 
work  is  entitled  JIUtoria  adwnus  Pa- 

ganos.    The  author  was  a  native  of 
ipain,  but  spent  much  time  in  the  East, 
in  company  with  St.  Jerome. 

*  At  the  same  time  the  phraseology 
and  nomenclature  are  certainly  his  own. 
Thus  he  repeatedly  uses  the  term  Mare 

2  y  2 
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mouths  of  the  Ganges  as  sitnated  in  the  midst  of  the  eastern 
front  of  Asia,  and  though  he  gives  the  name  of  Sericus  to  the 
Ocean  towards  the  north-east,  he  has  no  definite  notice  either 
of  the  Seres  or  their  country.  In  common  with  all  other  Latin 
writers  he  regards  the  Caspian  as  communicating  with  the 
Northern  Ocean.  In  regard  to  the  Nile  he  has  a  strange 
theory,  not  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  of  its  taking  its  rise 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  emporium  of  Mossy- 
Ion,^  and  flowing  from  thence  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Meroe.  Another  statement,  not  found  elsewhere,  occurs  in 
his  description  of  the  British  Islands,  where,  after  treating  of 
Hibemia,  which  he  describes  as  inhabited  by  the  Scoti,  and 
surpassing  Britain  both  in  climate  and  fertility,  he  adds  that 
there  was  another  island  near  it,  called  Mevania,  of  no  small 
extent  and  a  fertile  soil,  which  was  equally  inhabited  by 
Scottish  tribes.'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  island 
thus  designated  is  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  he  appears  to  have 
had  a  strangely  exaggerated  idea  of  its  size  and  importance.^ 

§  12.  The  same  epitome  as  is  given  by  Orosius  is  found  also 
incorporated  in  a  little  work  of  a  very  anomalous  character 
ascribed  to  Julius  ^thicus,  a  writer  of  whom  nothing  is 
known,  any  more  than  of  a  certain  Julius  Honobius,^  under 
whose  name  a  very  similar  fragment  is  extant.  The  relation 
between  the  two  is  extremely  obscure,  though  the  resemblance 
between  them  is  so  close  that  it  is  certain  either  that  the  one 
copied  the  other,  or  that  they  both  derived  their  materials 


Ifagnnm  for  the  Mediterranean;  and 
lie  IB  the  first  author  who  employs  the 
term  Ana  Ifinor  in  its  modem  sense 
(i.  2.  p.  16). 

*  It  seeiiiS  probable  that  this  strange 
idea  arose  from  a  confusion  between 
the  names  of  Mossylon  and  the  Massyli 
or  Massnsyli,  where  Juba,  as  reported 
by  Pliny,  supposed  the  Nile  to  rise  for 
the  seoond  time  (Plin.  y.  9.  §  52).  In 
Solinus  we  find  the  promontory  of 
Mossylon  converted  into  Massylicum 
promontorium  (c.  56). 

>  ^Hutc  (HiDemisD)  etiam  Mevania 
insula  proxima  est,  et  ipsa  spatio  non 


parva  solo  oommoda,  asqae  a  Sootoram 
gentibus  habitatnr"  (i.  2,  p.  2S). 

*  The  name  must  be  a  corruption  of 
the  Monapia  of  Pliny  (It.  16,  §  lOSX 
which  was  probably  also  written  Me- 
napta.  But  the  form  Mevania  is  used 
by  Bede  {HisL  EeeL  il.  5X  who  doubt- 
less derived  it  from  Orosius. 

*  Julius  Honorius  is  indeed  men- 
tioned by  Gassiodoros  (de  ImL  Divin. 
Script  o.  25),  who  apparentlv  refers  to 
the  very  work  we  have,  wliioh  he  styles 
'•  libellus  JulU  Oratoris,"  but  be  throws 
no  light  upon  its  author. 
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from  the  same  source."  Both  are  alike  utterly  worthless  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  so  fSax  as  the  portions  common  to 
the  two  are  concerned.  These  consist  almost  entirely  of  names, 
the  lists  of  which  are  arranged  on  no  intelligible  principle, 
while  many  of  them  are  obvioosly  corrupt,  and  of  an  attempt 
to  describe  the  courses  of  rivers,  which  in  many  instances 
betrays  the  most  marvellous  ignorance.*  But  to  this  strange 
catalogue  is  annexed,  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name  of 
^thicus,  the  description  of  the  world  (Descriptio  totius  Orbis) 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  identical  with  that  found 
in  Orosius.  It  contains  moreover  a  brief  introduction,  or 
preface,  in  which  the  author  introduces  the  statement,  already 
noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  of  the  measurement  of  the  Boman 
world  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar;  a  task  which  was  com- 
menced, as  he  tells  us,  in  the  consulship  of  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius  (b.o.  44),  the  very  year  of  Caesar's  death,  and 
occupied  not  less  than  thirty-two  years.''  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  judge  what  value  can  be  ascribed  to  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  found  for  the  first  time  in  such  a  miserable  compilation 
as  that  of  the  supposed  ^thicus,  and  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  former  writer.  At  the  same  time  it  is  given  in  such 
circumstantial  form  as  renders  it  probable  that  it  must  have 
had  some  foundation ;  and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  explanar 
tion  is,  that  it  was  originaUy  connected  with  the  measurement 
of  the  Boman  roads  throughout  the  Empire,  which  must  have 
formed  the  foimdation  of  such  a  map  as  that  of  Agrippa. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  author  of  that  great  work 
did  not  hesitate  to  give  estimates  of  distances,  even  where  he 
could  not  possibly  possess  any  authentic  information,  still  less 
anything  like  measurements.' 


•  See  Note  6,  p.  703. 

*  Among  these  is  however  found  an 
account  of  the  "  king  of  rivere,"  **  the 
beantifal  Tiber,"  of  its  course  throueh 
Borne,  and  its  mouth  at  Ostia,  with  tne 
island  formed  by  its  two  branches,  which 
presents  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
utterly  jejune  character  of  the  rest  of 


his  work.  On  the  other  hand  no  men- 
tion occurs  even  of  the  name  of  the 
Eridanus  or  Padus,  to  which  the  epi- 
thet of  ^'fluviorum  rex"  is  ascribed 
with  so  much  more  reason  by  Virgil. 

'  See  Note  0,  p.  706. 

•  See  Chapter  XX.  p.  177. 
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§  13.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  thiooghont  the  period  of 
the  Roman  empire  one  important  source  of  information  was 
at  the  command  of  the  geographers,  had  they  known  how 
to  make  use  of  it,  which  was  almost  wholly  wanting  to 
the  earlier  Greek  writers.  This  was  found  in  the  Itinenuies, 
which  served  to  record  the  distances  along  the  high  roads  that 
had  been  carried  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
had  the  inestimable  advantage  that  these  distances  were  really 
measured  and  marked  with  milestones,  not  merely  vague 
estimates  or  calculations,  like  the  greater  part  of  those  Ihat 
had  been  at  the  command  of  the  Greeks.  The  especial  value 
of  this  source  of  information  had  been  early  pointed  out  by 
Polybius,  and  is  recognized  also  by  Strabo:*  it  was  without 
question  the  main  foundation  also  of  the  map  of  Agrippa  just 
referred  to ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  onwards  manuals  or  tables  of  such  Itineraries  would 
be  collected  and  preserved  for  general  use.  Those  however 
which  are  still  extant  belong  to  a  much  later  period.  By  far 
the  most  important  of  these  is  that  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Itinebabt  of  Antoninus,  which  contains  a  series  of  routes 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  evident  from 
its  name^  that  this  was  originally  compiled  under  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  emperors  who  bore  the  name  of  Antoninus,  most 
probably  of  the  one  commonly  known  in  history  as  CaracaUa ; 
but  it  has  obviously  undergone  continual  revision  and  correc- 
tion at  subsequent  periods,  and  in  its  present  form  may  be 
ascribed  with  reasonable  certainty  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.* 


•  Polyb.  iii.  39 ;  xxiiv.  12 ;  Stobo, 
Tii.  p.  822.    See  Chapter  XXI.  p.  265. 

>  It  is  called  in  the  extant  MS8. 
''Itinerarinm  Pioyinciamm  Antonini 
AnguBti." 

'  See  this  sabject  fully  discnssed  by 
Weeariinp;  in  the  preface  to  his  Tain- 
able  edition  of  the  Itineraries  (liine- 
raria  Veterum  Bomanorumj  4to.  Amatel. 
and  more  briefly  by  Parthey  in  his 
recent  edition  of  the  same  (8yo.  Berolin. 
1848). 


The  most  conclasiTe  proof  as  to  its 
date  is  that  while  Byantiom  is  in- 
serted nnder  that  name  (the  words 
**  qni  et  Gonstantinopolis "  being  the 
addition  of  a  later  handX  it  is  not 
thonght  worthy  even  to  be  made  one  of 
the  principal  stations  orresting-jiLftOQB, 
the  route  beine  carried  on  and  the  dis- 
tance reckoned  at  once  from  Sirminm 
to  Nioomedia  (pl  124X  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  the  emperor  Diodetian. 
Nor  are  any  of  the  other  nomeioiis 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that,  valnable  as  is  such 
a  collection  of  routes  and  distances,  it  furnishes  us  only  with 
materials  for  geography,  not  with  any  geographical  system. 
Taken  alone  indeed  it  could  hardly  supply  the  merest  skeleton 
of  such  a  system,  not  only  from  the  uniform  want  of  any  indi- 
cation of  the  bearings,  and  frequently  even  of  deviations  from 
the  course  of  the  main  roads,  but  from  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  positions,  known  by  astronomical  observations,  as  the 
starting-points  and  terminations  of  the  several  routes.  Still 
the  advantage  of  such  means  of  correcting  or  confirming  the 
existing  maps — based  as  these  were  upon  the  most  imperfect 
materials — was  incalculable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  large  part  of  Ptolemy's  positions  were  in  fact  derived  from 
such  sources,  though  disguised  by  the  form  in  which  he  has 
presented  them  to  us.' 

It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  details  of  these 
Itineraries.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  that  they  are  confined 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  Soman  Empire,  and  therefore 
assist  us  in  determining  its  boundaries  at  the  period  when 
our  manual  was  compiled.  Thus  in  Mauretania  we  find  no 
town  on  the  western  coast  beyond  Sala,  though  there  was  a 
mere  outpost  (exploratio),  termed  Mercurius,  16  miles  farther 
south.^  Towards  the  north  the  wall  of  Hadrian  and  Severus 
was  the  limit  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  an  outlying 
station  called  Bremenium,  20  miles  to  the  north  of  it.*  In 
Gaul  we  find  the  Bhine  forming  the  absolute  limit  towards 


Elaoes  named  after  Constaniine  and 
is  snooeBBon  inserted  under  those 
names,  while  Diocletianopolis  and 
Maiimianopolis  in  Thrace  already 
appear  under  their  new  anpellationB. 

'  It  is  corions  to  find  D'AnviUe,  in 
the  last  century,  still  compelled  to 
make  use  to  a  great  extent  of  the  same 
authorities,  in  order  to  construct  his 
map  of  Italy,  for  want  of  more  recent 
materials  of  a  trustworthy  character 
(See    his    Analyse    G^ographique    de 


riUOie,  4to.  Paris,  1744). 

*  P.  3,  Wess. 

*  Bremenium  can  be  identified  with 
certainty  with  a  place  called  High 
Rochester  from  which  a  Roman  road 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  cororouni- 
catmg  with  the  line  of  the  YaUum. 
This  road,  called  the  Watling  Street, 
was  continued  across  the  Scottish 
border.  (See  Bruce's  Roman  WaU^  p. 
BOO.) 
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the  east^  aB  did  the  Danube  towards  the  north,  thionghont  its 
whole  oonrse,  from  Gnntia  (Gnnzburg)  a  little  below  Ulm,  to 
Noyiodnnmn  within  a  few  miles  of  its  mouth.*  On  the  eastern 
frontier  we  have  lines  of  route  from  Trapezus  by  Satala  and 
Melitene  to  Samosata  on  the  Euphrates  and  thence  across  that 
river  to  Edessa  and  Carrse,  and  back  to  Hierapolis :  showing 
clearly  that  at  the  time  when  these  itineraries  were  composed, 
a  part  at  least  of  Mesopotamia  was  included  in  the  Boman 
dominions.^  On  the  side  of  Egypt  the  farthest  limit  was  an 
outpost  called  Hiera  Sycamines,  8  miles  above  Psel<2is 
(Dakkah),  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  while  a  line  of  roate 
is  given  across  the  desert  from  Coptos  to  Berenice  on  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  shows  that  that  port  retained  its  importance  as  an 
emporium  of  trade  with  Arabia  and  India." 

§  14.  The  other  itinerary  usually  published  with  that  which 
bears  the  name  of  Antoninus — the  Itinebarium  Hiebosolt- 
MiTANUM  or  Jerusalem  Itinerary — is,  as  its  name  indicates,  of 
a  wholly  different  character,  and  presents  merely  a  single 
line  of  route  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  through  Milan, 
Aquileia  and  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  different 
return  route  firom  Constantinople  by  Brundisium  and  Bome  to 
Milan.  It  was  evidently  written  by  a  Christian  pilgrim  for 
the  use  and  guidance  of  other  pilgrims,  and  contains  a  detailed 
description  of  the  holy  places  and  sacred  objects  exhibited ; 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  in  rogard  to  the  topography 
of  Jerusalem.  In  other  respects  it  is  only  of  value  for  the 
comparison  of  the  numbers  given  with  those  found  in  the 


*  Noyiodnnum  probably  oooapied  a 
rite  near  the  modem  Toltoha,  bat  aU 
identifloations  in  this  delta  of  the 
Danube  are  very  uncertain. 

The  omiflsioD  of  all  rontes  north  of 
the  Danube  is  remarkable,  and  tends 
to  show  that  onr  Itinerary  must  have 
andergono  material  correctione  and 
oompilations  since  it  was  first  oompiled. 
Bneh  a  manual,  in  the  davs  of  Oara- 
calla,  conld  not  have  failed  to  contain 
some  lines  of  route  in  the  Roman  pro> 


yince  of  Daois. 

^  On  the  other  hand  the  strong  for- 
tress  of  Nisibis  is  not  mentioned;  henoe 
we  may  ftdrly  conclude  that  it  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  PersianB. 

*  It  is  curious  to  ocnnpaie  this  Itine- 
rary with  the  details  of  the  same  xoate 
given  by  Pliny  (H,  ^.  vL  23,  §  102). 
The  sum  total  of  258  Boman  mOes  is 
the  same  in  both ;  but  all  the  stations 
or  watering-places  (hydreuniata)  appear 
to  have  been  changed,  except  two. 
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itineraries  of  Antoniniis.  In  this  instance  we  have  the 
advantage  of  knowing  with  certainty  that  the  itinerary  was 
written  down  in  the  year  333.* 

§  15.  Another  document  of  a  similar  character,  and  next  to 
the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  in  valne,  is  that  commonly  known 
as  the  Tabula  Peutinoebiana,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
only  existing  MS.  copy  havuig  been  discovered  by  Conrad 
Peutinger  of  Augsburg.^  It  contains  an  extensive  series  of 
routes,  not  merely  giving  tables  of  distances,  but  exhibiting 
the  routes  themselves,  laid  down  in  lines  as  if  on  a  map,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  real  geographical  construction  or 
arrangement.  The  whole  world  therein  comprised — extending 
from  Britain,  of  which  only  one  angle  is  seen,'  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges  in  the  Eastern  Ocean — is  represented  in  a  very 
elongated  form,  drawn  out  like  a  broad  ribbon,  so  that  all  the 
countries  included  are  enormously  distorted,  being  greatly 
exaggerated  in  length  from  west  to  east,  and  equally  curtailed 
in  breadth.  It  would  however  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
this  distortion  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
author  of  the  Tabula :  it  is  evident  that  this  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  a  true  geographical  map  of  the  countries  represented, 
and  that  the  form  is  merely  adopted  as  a  convenient  mode  of 
exhibiting  to  the  eye  the  principal  lines  of  route,  and  the 
branches  that  diverged  from  them.  Such  an  arrangement  had 
an  obvious  tendency  to  mislead  an  uninstructed  reader :  but 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  would  save  him 
considerable  pains  and  trouble,  as  compared  with  an  itinerary 
which  merely  gave  him  the  distances  from  station  to  station 


*  This  we  learn  from  the  writer  him- 
Belf  (p.  571),  who  tells  ns  that  he  tra- 
▼elled  (amoolaYit)  from  Chaloedon  to 
Jenualem  and  back  to  Constantinople 
in  the  oonsnlship  of  Dalmatius  and 
ZenophUns.  The  only  eiisting  MS.  is 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  oorrapt 
orthography  of  many  of  the  names  is 
probably  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
copyist. 

*  It  is  now  in  the  library  at  Vienna, 


and  has  been  repeatedly  published. 
The  first  complete  edition  was  by 
Scheyb,  in  1753;  republished  with 
corrections  and  an  introduction  by 
Mannert  (fol.  Lips.  1824). 

'  This  is  obviously  the  result  of  the 
western  end  of  the  chart  beios;  deficient. 
The  whole  of  Spain  is  in  like  manner 
wanting,  together  with  the  western 
angle  of  Mauretania. 
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arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  It  would  appear  indeed  that  itine- 
raries of  a  somewhat  similar  form  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
Bomans  under  the  Empire.  Yegetius,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth 
century,  after  speaking  of  the  duty  of  a  general  in  command 
of  an  army  to  have  detailed  itineraries  of  all  the  routes  in  the 
country  in  which  he  was  to  carry  on  his  operations,  with  full 
particulars  concerning  them,  adds  that  some  eyen  went  so  &r 
as  to  have  them  ^  not  merely  written  down  but  painted/'  ao  as 
to  exhibit  them  at  once  to  the  eye.'  It  must  be  added  that 
the  Tabula  differs  from  the  mere  itineraries,  and  approximates 
to  the  character  of  a  map,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits,  though  in 
a  rude  way,  the  chains  of  mountains  and  the  courses  of  the 
principal  rivers,  even  where  these  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  routes  delineated.^  Imperfect  as  is  the  document  in 
question,  it  is  valuable  for  comparison  with  the  other  itineraries, 
as  being  certainly  an  independent  compilation,  so  that  the 
same  errors  and  corruptions  are  not  likely  to  be  oonmion  to 
the  two. 

§  16.  Another  document  of  the  highest  value  in  respect 
to  the  internal  arrangements  and  administration  of  the  Boman 
Empire — the  Notitia  Dionitatum — ^requires  also  a  passing 
notice  in  this  place,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute 
anything  to  geographical  knowledge  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  But  it  contains  a  review  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
as  they  existed  at  the  time  when  it  was  drawn  up,  after  the 
subdivision  of  them  which  had  taken  place  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  of  the  details  of  which  we  have  no  informa- 


'  ''Primam  itineraria  onmiam  regi- 
onum  in  qnibuB  beUam  geritnr  plen- 
iggime  debet  habere  penoripta;  ita  at 
looomm  interralla,  non  aolnm  peseuum 
numero,  aed  etiam  Tiamm  qaalitates 
perdiscat ;  compendia,  diyeiticala, 
montea,  flumina,  ad  fidem  deaoripta, 
oonsideret ;  nsqae  adeo  nt  aollertioree 
duces  itinera  provinciaruin  in  quibus 
neoeesitaa  gerebator,  non  tantum  adno- 
tata,  Bed  etiam  picta,  habnisae  finnen- 
tur ;  at  non  aolum  consilio  mentia,  aed 


aapectn  ocalonun,  Tiam  pfofedmi  eli- 
gerent"  Yegetina  de  Jts  jrtZilari,iii& 
*  The  existing  copy  waa  made  by  a 
monk  of  Golmar  in  1265 ;  and  probably 
the  oorrnptions  of  the  namea,  which 
appear  for  the  moat  part  in  very  bar- 
barons  and  distorted  forms,  proceed  to 
a  great  extent  from  the  oareleaaneaa 
and  ignorance  of  this  tranaoriber.  The 
original  ftom  which  it  was  derived  is 
ashigned  by  Mannert  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. 
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tion  from  other  sources.  Unfortonately  this  is  not  given  in 
such  a  form  as  to  define  their  boundaries,  of  which  we  are 
therefore  left  in  ignorance,  unless  able  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency from  other  sources  :*  and  though  numerous  stations 
of  troops  are  mentioned,  in  all  the  frontier  provinces,  these  are 
inserted  without  any  indication  of  their  geographical  position 
or  relations,  and  we  are  left  wholly  without  any  means  of 
identifying  them,  except  when  they  are  found  also  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  said  that  we  derive  no 
geographical,  or  even  topographical,  information  from  this 
source,  except  where  we  could  do  without  it.  Almost  the 
only  exception  occurs  in  the  description  of  Britain,  where  the 
stations  of  the  military  force  along  the  line  of  the  Wall  are 
given  in  order,  from  east  to  west,  beginning  from  Segedunum 
(Wallsend)  and  proceeding  westwards,  and  from  the  compara- 
tively perfect  state  of  the  remains,  they  can  be  identified  with 
little  difficulty  along  the  greater  part  of  the  line.*  But  even 
here  as  one  proceeds  westward  it  becomes  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  sites,  and  the  fact  that  so  important  a  town  as  Lugu- 
vallium  (Carlisle)  is  not  mentioned,  though  situated  almost 
close  to  the  wall,  sufficiently  shows  that  the  places  enume- 
rated are  mere  military  posts  or  forts.    This  is  probably  the 


*  A  good  instanoe  of  thin  is  snpplied 
by  the  case  of  Britain,  whiclL  as  we 
learn  from  the  Notitia,  was  at  this  time 
divided  into  five  prorinoes:  Maxima 
Casariensis,  Valentia,  Britannia  Pri- 
ma, Britamua  Seconda,  and  Flayia 
GsBsariensts  (NotiL  Ooeid,  o.  22).  Bat, 
as  has  been  already  obeenred,  we  do 
not  know  the  distribution  and  bound- 
aries of  these  pioYinces,  though  they 
are  often  giyen.  They  are  in  fact  found 
in  all  the  modern  maps  of  Boman 
Britain.  Valentia,  as  we  learn  from 
Ammianus  (xzyiii.  3,  §  7),  was  the 
proyinoe  newlv  acquired  bv  Theodosius, 
and  must  probably  have  Seen  situated 
north  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian ;  but  the 
others  are  uncertain,  and  Uie  limits 
assigned  them  on  our  ordinaty  maps  are 
wholly  conjectural.  Their  namet  are 
nlso  found  in  the  brief  review  of  the 
Roman  provinces  by  Seztus  Buf us,  who 


wrote  under  Yalens,  but  in  a  manner 
tliat  conveys  no  further  information 
(Sex.  Buf.  EpU.  c.  6). 

*  Th^  are  here  enumerated  as  **  per 
lineam  Yalli,*'  and  may  therefore  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  given  in  the  order 
of  sequence  {NatiL  OoeidenL  c.  38). 
On  the  other  hand  the  list  (in  c.  25)  of 
tiie  Boman  forts  along  the  ''Littus 
Saxonicum  per  Britanniam**  is  cer- 
tainly not  given  in  any  geograohioal 
order.  Here  we  find  Dubris  (Dover) 
and  Lemannus  (Lymne),  followed  by 
Branodunum  (Branoaster)  and  Garia- 
nonum  (Burgh  Castle),  both  in  Norfolk, 
after  which  a^ain  come  Begulbium 
(Beoulver),  and  Butupis  (Bichlwrough) 
in  Kent  Here  all  the  names  can  be 
identified  upon  reasonable  grounds; 
were  it  otherwise  the  irregularity  of 
their  occurrence  would  wholly  baffle 
conjecture. 
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case  ebewherOy  and  serves  in  great  measnre  to  aocotmt  for 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  names  found  in 
the  Notitia  cannot  be  recognized  either  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries. 

§  17.  It  remains  only  to  notice  two  other  works,  which, 
though  in  point  of  date  they  belong  to  mediseyaly  rather  than 
to  ancient,  geography,  are  so  closely  connected  with  some  of 
those  which  we  have  been  last  considering,  that  they  deserve 
a  passing  mention,  before  we  close  the  list  of  the  wretched 
compilations  that  served  to  keep  alive  some  trace  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  at  the  close  of   the  Boman  Empire. 
One  of  these  is  the  composition  of  a  monk  of  Bavenna, 
apparently  in  the  seventh  centnry,^  and  contains  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  cosmography  and  geography  of  the  world :  but  ib 
in  fact  occupied  almost  wholly  with  long  lists  of  names,  which 
the  compiler  professes  to  have  derived  from  the  works  of  pre- 
vious **  philosophers,"  many  of  whom  he  cites  by  name  ;^  but 
even  a  cursory  examination  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are 
in  fact  taken  from  a  map  or  tabular  itinerary,  analogous  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  existing  Tabula  Peutingeriana.* 
The  only  interest  of  this  little  work  consists  in  the  comparison 
of  the  names  here  given  with  .those  found  in  the  Tabula,  both 
being  often  equally  corrupt,  but  apparently  not  derived  the 
one  from  the  other.    It  is  however  so  obviously  based  upon 


*  ThiBtract  isoomiDoiiIydtedaa  the 
**  AnonymoiiB  G^grapher  of  Bayeima." 
It  was  published  by  GronoYins  in  the 
Appeadiz  to  his  edition  of  Pomponiud 
MeU  (8vo.  Lugd.  Bat  1722),  and  has 
been  recently  published  for  the  first 
time  in  a  critical  form  by  MM.  Parthey 
and  Finder  (8ya  Berolin.  I860). 

*  Among  these  are  found  the  well- 
known  named  of  Orosius  and  Jordanes 
(or  Jomandes) ;  but  one  of  the  autho- 
rities whom  he  cites  the  most  frequently 
is  one  Castorius,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  from  any  other  source.  His 
lists  of  the  cities  of  Asia  especially  are 
expressly  stated  to  be  derived  from  this 
authority.  He  professes,  however,  to 
have  also  consulted  some  ^^ Gothic" 


writers ;  and  it  was  doubtless  from  this 
source  that  he  derived  such  territonal 
names  as  "Franda"  and  Burgondim 
and  the  name  of  the  Dani,  whom  he 
repeatedly  associates  with  the  Saxones. 
*  Thus  we  find  him  not  only  always 
following  in  his  enumeration  the  lines 

given  in  the  Tabula  or  other  itineraries, 
ut  including  in  his  list  of  the  **ciri- 
tatee"  of  Itely  and  Gaul  such  mere 
stations  or  '^  mutationes  *'  (as  they  are 
correctly  termed  in  the  Jertuaalem  Itine- 
rary), as  *'Tabema  frigida,"  "Ad  no- 
vas," "In  Alpe  Maritima,*'  &c.  For 
the  routes  leading  direct  from  Rome, 
such  as  the  Via  Salaria,  Via  Aureli»f 
&C.,  he  himself  tells  us  that  this  waa 
the  method  he  foUowed. 
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some  earlier  authority  of  this  description  as  to  belong  to  the 
same  class  with  the  Itineraries  and  other  works  on  ancient 
geography ;  and  has  hardly  any  connection  with  that  of  the 
middle  ages. 

§  18.  The  other  work  above  referred  to  is  of  still  later  date, 
being  the  composition  of  an  Irish  monk  of  the  name  of  Dicuil, 
and  dating,  as  its  recent  editor  has  shown,  from  the  early  part 
of  the  ninth  century,  probably  about  825.^  It  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  based  almost  entirely  upon  previonsly  existing 
authorities,  especially  Pliny  and  Solinus,  and  as  the  passages 
pited  from  these  authors  are  always  copied  verbcUim,  it  is 
not  without  value  for  the  correction  of  their  text.^  At  the 
same  time  he  introduces  passages  from  other  authors,  also 
verbally  extracted :  especially  from  the  Periegesis  of  Prisci- 
anus  and  a  Cosmographia  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  that 
still  extant  under  the  name  of  Julius  ^thicus.^  But  besides 
these  sources  he  professes  to  give  us  the  results  of  a  measure- 
ment of  the  whole  world,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius  U.  (who  reigned  from  a.d.  408  to  450)  and  which  he 
compares  in  regard  to  each  country  with  the  numbers  given 
by  Pliny.  This  appears  to  have  been  indeed  the  principal 
object  of  his  little  treatise,  which  he  entitles  *^  De  Mensura 
Orbis  Terrse :"  and  to  which  he  appended  the  extracts  from 
Solinus  and  other  authors  in  the  nature  of  notes.  In  one 
instance  only  does  he  give  us  independent  information  of  his 
own,  and  supplies  a  curious  and  interesting  notice.  After 
citing  from  Solinus  his  brief  description  of  Thule,  Dicuil  adds 
that  '^  thirty  years  before,  he  had  heard  from  certain  clerks 
(probably  monks  like  himself),  who  had  resided  in  the  island 
from  the  Calends  of  February  to  those  of  August,  that  not 
only  at  the  summer  solstice,  but  for  some  days  at  that  period. 


>  The  little  work  in  question  was 
first  published  by  M.  Walckenaer  in 
1807,  and  again  bv  M.  Letronne  in 
1814,  with  a  valuable  introductory  dis- 
sertation and  commentary.  The  text 
has  also  been  more  recently  reprinted 


by  M.  Parthey  (Berlin,  1870). 

'  See  the  remarks  of  M.  Hommsen 
in  the  prefiMse  to  his  edition  of  Solinus, 
p.  79. 

'  See  the  preface  by  Parthey,  p.  10. 
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in  the  evening  when  the  sun  sets,  it  seems  as  it  were  to  hide 
itself  behind  a  little  hill :  so  that  there  is  no  darkness  even 
dnring  this  short  time,  and  people  can  follow  their  ordinary 
occapations  as  if  the  snn  were  shining.  They  added  that  if 
they  had  been  on  the  snmmit  of  a  mountain  perhaps  the  son 
wonld  never  have  been  hidden  firom  them/'^  This  description 
so  precisely  agrees  with  the  phenomena  that  wonld  be  really 
observed  in  a  place  just  without  the  Arctic  Circle,  as  to  leave 
no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  and  that  the  island 
visited  by  the  monks  was  in  this  instance  really  IcelancL  The 
probability  of  this  is  confirmed  by  another  passage  imme- 
diately following,  which  may  with  equal  assurance  be  referred 
to  the  Faroe  Islands.'  There  seems  no  doubt  therefore  that  in 
this  case  the  adventurous  monks  had  extended  the  boundaries 
of  geographical  knowledge  beyond  the  farthest  limit  it  had 
attained  under  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 


*  DioQil  de  Metuwa  OfhU,  o.  7,  §  2, 
p.  88  of  Letronne'B  edition.  The  illna- 
tmtion  he  giyes  of  the  degree  of  light 
that  remained  dnring  the  abaenoe  of 
the  snn,  ia  singnlarly  naiTe.  '*  Ita  nt 
nihil  tenebramm  in  minUno  spatio  ipeo 
fiat;  sed  qnioqnid  homo operan  Tolnerit, 
vel  pedieuloB  de  oomitfa  abttrahere, 
tanqnam  in  pr»ientia  soUs  potest." 


*  They  are  deeoribed  as  a  group  of 
amaU  ialands,  separated  by  narrow 
straits,  which  conld  be  reached  frcm 
the  northern  idands  of  Britain  in  a 
voyage  of  two  davs  and  two  nights, 
with  fnll  sails  and  a  favonring  wind. 
Ibid.  ^  3.  This  statement  oleariy  ex- 
olndes  the  idea  that  the  Sfaetlands 
oonld  be  meant. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  688. 

VOYAGE  OF  HIMILGO. 

This  passage  has  attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  is  desirable 

to  quote  it  at  full.     After  the  mention  of  Ireland  and  Albion,  the 

author  adds : 

Tartessiiaqne  in  terminoB  CEstrynmidnm 

Negotiandi  mos  erat :  Carthaginiii 

Etiam  ooloni,  et  yulgiu  inter  HeroolU 

AgitanB  oolumnaa  ludo  adibant  aoqaora : 

Que  Himiloo  Pcenua  menabus  yIz  quataor, 

Ut  ipse  aemet  re  probasse  rettolit 

EnaTigantem,  posse  tiansmitti  adserit 

Sic  nulla  late  flabza  propellnnt  ratem. 

Sic  segnis  hamor  saquoris  pigri  stapel 

Adjicit  et  illnd,  plnrimum  inter  gnrgites 

Extare  fdcnm,  et  ssape  yirgalti  vice 

Retinere  pnppim :  dicit  hie  nihilominnB 

Non  in  profandnm  terga  demitti  maris, 

Parvoqne  aqnanim  vix  sopertezi  solum: 

Obire  semper  hue  et  hue  ponti  feras, 

Navigia  lenta  et  languide  repentia 

Internatare  belluaa. 

YY.  113-129. 

The  notion  of  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  has  led  some  writers 
(including  Dr.  Latham  in  the  article  BRiTANNiciE  Insuue  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Geography)  to  suppose  that  the  sea  of  Sargasso  was 
meant,  and  even  that  there  was  "  a  confusion  of  attributes  "  between 
the  Scilly  Islands  and  the  Azores  I  But  all  the  other  statements  are 
utterly  opposed  to  the  supposition  of  a  voyage  in  the  open  ocean : 
and  again  in  a  second  passage  (see  402-412)  whero  he  repeats  the 
same  account,  he  dwells  especially  upon  the  shallowness  of  the 
sea.  Had  we  possessed  the  narrative  of  Himilco  in  an  authentic 
form,  we  should  probably  have  been  able,  as  in  the  case  of  Hannb, 
to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  what  he  actually  saw  and 
described :  but  it  is  idle  to  examine  closely  the  language  of  such 
a  writer  as  Avienus. 


NOTE  B,  p.  693. 

THE  OOSMOOBAFHT  OF  iETHIGUS. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  these  wretched  compilations,  which  had 
remained  almost  unnoticed  since  they  were  inserted  by  Oronovius 
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as  an  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Pomponina  Mela  in  1722,  have 
been  made  the  aabject  in  very  reoent  times  of  an  amonnt  of  literary 
discussion  and  inves^gation  far  beyond  their  merits.    (The  com- 
plicated literary  questions  oonnected  with  their  origin,  date,  and 
authorship  havb  been  subjected  to  an  elaborate  investigation :  first, 
by  M.  D'Avezao  in  his  work  entitled  Etkieus  et  le§  Outrages  Cotmo- 
graphiques  iniituUs  de  ee  nom.,  4to.,  Paris,  1852 ;  next  by  Dr.  E. 
Pertz,  De  Catmographia  Eihiei  Libri  Ira,  8vo.,  Berolin«  1853,  and 
lastly  by  M.  H.  Wuttke,  Cotmograpkia  AeUdd  I$briei  ab  Hieromywto 
ex  QrcBCO  in  Laiiwitm  Iremarium  redaeta^  Svo.,  Lipsisd,  1854.)     The 
result  appears  to  be  that  the  treatise,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
ascribed  to  Julius  Honorius,  is  the  older  of  the  two;  and  that 
bearing  tbe  name  of  iBthicus  is  copied  from  it,  but  with  additions 
from  other  sources.     Considered  from  a  geographical  point  of  view 
they  are  wholly  without  value,  and  their  only  interest  arises  irom 
their  having  been  (as  appears  from  the  vast  number  of  MSS.  of 
them  still  extant)  a  popular  source  of  instruction  during  the 
middle  ages.    It  would  seem  that  the  dry  lists  of  names  which 
they  contain  were  intended  to  accompany  a  globe,  or  map  of  the 
world,  and  to  be  used  by  teachers  or  lecturers  in  expounding  its 
contents  to  their  audience.    But  in  their  present  state  they  are  not 
only  hopelessly  corrupt,  but  many  of  the  names  altogether  unknown, 
and  those  that  can  be  recognized  jumbled  together  in  the  most 
hopeless  confrision.     The  arrangement,  or  attempt  at  arrangement, 
is  wholly  different  frx>m  anything  that  we  find  in  earlier  authors, 
and  curiously  enough,  is  wholly  independent  of  the  customary 
division  into  the  three  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
The  author  in  each  case  begins  with  assuming  a  division  of  the 
ocean  into  four  parts,  and  then  describes  each  of  these  parts  as 
having  certain  seas  dependent  upon  or  included  in  it.    Thus  the 
Western  Ocean  contains  the  Sea  of  Gades,  the  Sea  of  the  Oroades, 
the  Sea  of  Thyle,  the  Britannic  Sea,  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
Adriatic;  while,  strange  to  say,  the  Maeotis,  Bosphorus,  Pontns, 
Prop6ntis,  Hellespont,  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  as  well  as  the 
Caspian,  are  included  in  the  dependencies  of  the  Northern  Ocean ! 
Then  follows  in  each  case  a  list  of  the  islands,  mountains,  pro- 
vinces, and  chief  towns  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  divisions, 
but  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  them  in  geographical  order,  or 
even  to  distribute  the  cities  according  to  the  countries  to  which  they 
belong.    It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  convey  to  any  one  that 
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has  not  seen  the  original,  an  idea  of  the  utter  confuBion  into  which 
the  whole  subject  is  thrown. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  work  of  Julius  Honorius,  which 
is  mentioned  with  commendation  by  such  a  writer  as  Cassiodorus 
(1.  c.)  can  have  been  the  meagre  and  miserable  abridgement  which 
we  possess  under  that  name :  the  more  so  as  he  appears  to  re- 
commend it  for  purposes  of  instruction  tc^ether  with  a  map  of 
Dionysius  (pinacem  Dionjsii)  with  which,  if  Dionysius  Periegetes 
is  meant,  it  could  have  nothing  in  common.  Whatever  may  be 
the  date  of  the  original  work,  it  appears  to  me  impossible  that 
the  extant  abridgements  can  be  older  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century. 

Wholly  distinct  from  the  preceding,  though  often  confounded 
with  it,  is  a  strange  composition  published  for  the  first  time  by 
M.  D'Avezac,  and  again  by  Wuttke,  under  the  title  of  **  Cosmo- 
graphia  Aethici  Istrici,"  which  professes  to  have  been  translated 
by  a  certain  *'  Hieronymus  Presbyter  '*  from  a  Greek  original.  It 
is  written  in  extremely  barbarous  Latin,  and  its  contents  are  for 
the  most  part  utterly  absurd ;  but  its  geographical  statements,  if 
such  they  can  be  called,  would  seem  clearly  to  refer  it  to  a  period 
not  earlier  than  the  seventh  century.  How  M.  Wuttke  can  attach 
any  value  to  such  a  production,  and  believe  in  the  alleged  travels 
of  the  supposed  philosopher  Aethicus  (including  a  voyage  to  Thule, 
a  visit  to  the  Gryphsd  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  a  journey  to 
the  Ganges  in  quest  of  Noah's  Ark  I),  is  to  me  quite  incomprehen- 
sible ;  still  more  that  he  should  ascribe  the  translation  by  *'  the 
Presbyter  Hieronymus  **  to  the  great  ecclesiastical  writer  of  that 
name.  If  there  ever  was  any  Greek  original,  which  may  well  be 
doubted,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fictitious  acconnt  of  the 
alleged  travels  of  a  philosopher  (something  like  those  of  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  but  adapted  to  Christian  times)  from  which  the  existing 
abstract  was  derived  by  an  extremely  ignorant  and  illiterate  monk. 
But  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  Turks  (Turchi)  in  Asia, 
which  could  hardly  be  due  to  the  translator  or  epitomizer,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  assign  it  to  a  very  late  date.  Such  as  it  is,  however, 
it  appears  to  have  been  much  read  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
therefore  not  without  Uierary  interest. 
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NOTE  C,  p.  693. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  BOMAN  EMPIRE. 

"Itaqne  Julius  Cadsar,  bisaextilis  rationis  inventor,  cLivinis 
hamanusque  rebus  singulariter  instruotus,  cum  cansulatus  sai  &6C68 
erigeret,  senatus  oonsuUo  oensuit  omnem  orbem  jam  Bomani 
nominis  admetiri  per  prudentissimos  viros  et  omni  philosophise 
munere  decoratos.  Ergo  a  Julio  Csosare  et  M.  Antonio  Coss.  orbis 
terrarum  metiri  ooepit,  id  est,  a  oonsulatu  suprascripti  usque  ad 
oonsulatum  Augusti  tertium  et  Grassi  annis  xxi  mensibus  v  diebns 
ix  Zenodozo  omnis  oriens  dimensas  est,  sicut  inferius  demonstratur. 
A  oonsulatu  item  Julii  Caesaris  et  M.  Antonii  usque  in  oonsulatum 
Augusti  deoimum  annis  xxix  mensibus  viii  diebns  x  a  Theodoto 
septentrionalis  pars  dimensa,  ut  evidenter  ostenditur.  A  consulatu 
similiter  J.  CsBsaris  usque  in  consulatum  Satumi  et  Cinnas  a 
Polyclito  meridiana  pars  dimensa  est,  annis  xxxii  mense  i  diebus  x 
sicut  definita  monstratur.  Ac  sic  omnis  orbis  terras  intra  annos 
xxxii  a  dimensoribuB  peragratus  est,  et  de  omni  ejus  continentia 
porlatum  est  ad  Senatum." 

I  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  because  its  drcumstantial 
and  detailed  character  is  such  as  not  only  to  exclude  altogether 
ihe  supposition  that  it  is  the  composition  of  the  author  in  whose 
tract  we  find  it,  but  to  render  it  prima  facie  probable  that  it  is 
derived  originally  from  an  authentic,  and  even  from  an  official, 
source.  There  is  indeed  some  confusion  in  the  dates  of  the  consul- 
ships, but  not  more  than  might  easily  arise  from  the  repeated 
copying  of  a  statement  of  this  character.  The  circumstance  that  is 
wholly  inexplicable  is  that  no  notice  of  such  an  important  operation 
should  be  found  in  Pliny,  who  even  where  he  is  ditscussing  the 
authority  of  Agrippa — sanctioned,  as  he  expressly  adds,  by  Augustus 
himself —in  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  Spain,  affords  no  hint  of  Ob 
being  based  upon  any  such  systematic  measurement,  a  fact  of 
which,  having  been  himself  procurator  in  Spain,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  had  it  actually  taken  place. 
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Aba,  mt,  il  406 

AbaluB,  island,  mentioned   by  Py- 
theas,  i.  596,  602,  ii.  26,  401 

Abii,  i.  46,  ii.  598. 

Abilene,  ii.  160 

Abnoba,  mt,  ii.  495,  589,  684 ;  con- 
tains the  sooice  of  the  Danulw,  684 

Aboras,  or  Ghaboras,  river,  iL  649 

Abydos,  ii.  326 

Abydns,  i.  99 

Abyla,  mt,  ii.  358 

Abyssinia,  i.  587;  unknown  to  Era- 
tosthenes, 651 

Acampsis,  river,  ii.  511 

AcannsB,  ii.  449 

Acamania,  ii.  267 

Aces  of  Herodotus,  i.  247,  248 

Acesines,  or  Ghenab,  river,  i.  444, 502 

Acbaei,  the,  ii.  89,  279 

Acbaia,  ii.  154 

Acilisene,  ii.  288 

Acra,  L  319 

AcrsB,  colony  of,  i.  92 

Acridophagi,  the,  iL  54 

Acrooeraunian  promontory,  ii.  269, 
595 

Act^  use  of  the  term  by  Herodotus, 
1.207 

Aden,  i.  582,  583;  not  noticed  by 
Pliny,  ii  424 

Adiabene,  ii.  505,  648 

Adrapsa,  or  Drapsaca,  i.  427 

Adbiatio,  described  by  Scylaz,  i. 
387;  and  by  Poly  bins,  ii.  26; 
Qreek  colonies  in,  93,  387;  tides 
of  the,  ii.  255 ;  exaggerated  ideas 
of  its  lensth,  iL  26 

Aduas  (Adda),  iL  252  note 

Aduatuci,  ii.  114,  135 

Adnlas,  Mons,  known  to  Strabo,  iL 
252  ;  mentioned  by  Avienus,  684 


Adnlis,  ii.  428,  446,  447 

,  monument  of,  i.  586,  609 

Ma,  the  island  of  Circe,  i.  57,  78 

iBdui,  the,  ii.  44, 110, 112, 122 

^etes,  brother  of  Circe,  i.  20,  57 ;  a 
purely  mythical  being,  20;  sub- 
sequently connected  with  Colchis, 
ib, 

.£gean  Sea,  islands  of,  i.  89, 271 ;  the 
northern  coasts  of,  iL  399 

iBgialos,  the  Great  and  Little,  iL 
452 

^gina,  island,  i.  110;  first  coinage  of 
money.  111 

iEgium,  ii.  268 

iBgon,  river,  L  401 

iElana  on  the  Red  Sea,  ii.  507 

JBlanitic  gulf  (Akabah]),  ii.  427 

^lius  Gallus,  expedition  to  Arabia 
Felix,  u.  167,  179, 180,  204,  320, 
323 

iEmodaB,  the,  iL  404 

^nianes,  the,  ii.  267 

iBolian  Islands,  volcanic  pheno- 
mena, iL  258,  397 

iEk>lians,  the,  L  382 

idSolus,  his  island,  L  55 ;  gave  name  to 
the  .^olian  Islands,  56 ;  the  attri- 
bution erroneous,  39,  56 

iEschylus,  the  wanderings  of  lo  in 
the  Prometheus  Vinctusy  i.  149; 
his  vague  and  fiibnlous  description, 
150, 151 

iEstyans,  ii.  500 

.ffithalia,  island  (Elba),  L  604 

iSIthicus,  cosmography  of,  ii.  701, 703 

iEthiopians,  the,  i.  48,  72 

JBtna,  mt,  ii.  257;  described  by 
Strabo,  259  ;  by  Pliny,  397 

Aeto,  hill  of,  supposed  ancient  site  of 
the  royal  city  of  Ulysses,  i.  84 

2  z  2 
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^tolia,  iL  267 

MnxQ  Kara  Hiflsar,  i.  346 

Afbiga,  erroneous  notions  of  Herodo- 
tus, L  163;  drcumnavigation  by 
NeclK),  289 ;  attempted  by  Satas- 
pes,  297;  opinionfi  of  modem 
writers,  317 ;  aoooonto^  by  SUabo, 
iL  321;  described  by  Mela, 367; 
Ptolemy's  information  oonoeming, 
611 

^  ooast  of,  little  known  to  Fliny, 

ii429 

north  ooast,  fedse  conceptions 


of,  L  630 

,   weftem   coast,   according   to 

Polybius,  ii.  40 

— ,  Roman  province  of,  ii.  168 

Aqathabohidbb,  L  581,  582,  606; 
account  of  the  Ethiopian  tribes,  ii. 
53,  54;  the  wild  animals,  56;  no 
mention  of  gold,  %b. ;  on  die  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile,  60 

Agathemerus,  measurement  of  dis- 
tances, ii.  64,  66,  67  note;  his 
Periplus,  667 

Agathodsemon,  ii.  578 

Agathyrsi,  the,  i.  191, 381 

Agedincum  (Sens),  iL  126 

Aghovar,  mt,  ii.  439 

Agisymba,  ii.  623,  524,  556,  571, 
612,  625 

Agrteans,  the,  ii.  426 

Agri  Deoomates,  ii.  194,  653 

Agbioola,  his  wars  in  Britain,  ii.  342, 
490, 492, 680 ;  his  line  of  forts,  490, 
613 ;  life  by  Tacitus,  492 

Agrippa,  his  four  great  lines  of  road, 
iL  142 ;  his  map,  177 

Agyllseans,  the,  i.  168 

Ainsworth,  Mr.,  dted,  L  362,  361 ; 
on  the  site  of  Pyln,  367 

Aji,  river,  ii.  133 

Akka,  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  i.  48  note 

Alani,  the,  L  216,  iL  591,  598,  682 ; 
first  definite  mention  by  Dionysius, 
486,  646 

Alauni,  the,  ii.  591 

Albanians,  the,  ii.  88,  280 

Albion,  i.  398,  ii.  404,  687 

Albis  (ElbeX  ii.  188,  189,  403,  496, 
688 ;  the  limit  of  the  Roman  con- 
quests, 193,  494 


Alcaxis,  the  poet^  visit  to  £gypt»  L 
118 

Alemanni,  ii.  496,  502,  646 

Aleria,  iL  396 

Alesia,  iL  125 

Albxandkb  the  Great,  his  exx^di- 
tion,  L  407 ;  campaigns  in  £arope, 
406  ;  battle  at  the  Granicns,  411 ; 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus,  413 ; 
battle  of  Issos,  414 ;  at  the  orade 
of  Ammon,  415 ;  battle  of  AiMa, 
417 ;  halts  for  the  winter  in  the 
valley  of  Gabul,  ^6 ;  crosses  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  428;  advances  to 
the  laxartes,  429;  operations  in 
India,  438 ;  crosses  the  Indus,  443 ; 
descends  the  river,  447 ;  his  mardi 
through  Qedrosia,  464 ;  returns  to 
Babylon,  469 ;  death,  463 ;  cities 
founded  by  him,  464 

Alexander,  Port  of  (Korrachee),  L 
628,646 

Alkxandbia  in  Egyjyt,  founded  by 
Alexander,  L  416 ;  its  commercial 

rperity,  576;  position  as  fixed 
^  Eratosthenes,  621;  its  true 
latitude,  623 ;  no  mention  of  its 
population  by  Strabo,  iL  325 

to  Rhodes,  distance,  L  665 

in  Arachosia,  i.  464^  iL  164 

in  Aria,  i.  464,  486 

ad  Gaucasum,  L  464 ;  nte  o^  490 

Eschate,  or  Ultima,  L  464 

ad  Issnm,  i.  464 

in  Margiank,  L  465 

Opiane,  L  1^ 

TroBS,  L  464 

Aliso,  iL  188, 192, 206 

Allobroges,  the,  ii.  44, 109 

Alpheius,  river,  iL  270 

Alpine  tribes,  ii.  199;  subjugation 
of^  under  Augustus,  261 

Alps,  the,  unknown  in  time  of  Hero- 
dotus, L  30,  168;  described  by 
Polybius,  ii.  21,  and  by  Strabo, 
261 ;  passes  of  the,  22 ;  height^  23, 
263. 

Altinum,  ii.  256 

Aluta,  river,  iL  606 

Amanus,  ii.  287 

Amasia,  birthplace  of  Strabo,  ii.  209, 
297 

Amber,  L  13;  beads  found  at  My- 
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cense,  ib.  note;  account  of,  by 
Pytbeas,  696 ;  brought  by  Julianus 
from  the  Northern  Sea,  ii,  344 

Ambiani,  ii.  114,  136,  247 

Ambracia,  i.  108 

Ambrones,  ii.  110 

Amida,  ii.  104 

Amisia  (Ems),  river,  iL  187, 269, 403, 
688 

AmisuB,  L  100,  ii.  296, 306  ;  siege  of, 
86 

Ammianus  Marcellinns,  his  history, 
ii.  679 ;  its  geographical  outlines, 
tb. 

Ammon,  Oracle  of,  L  268,  416,  469 ; 
visit  of  Alexander  to»  416,  469 

,  Oasis  of,  i.  277,  415,  470,  ii. 

333 

-^— ,  Temple  of,  i.  415 

Ammonians,  the,  i.  268,  273,  469 

AmnitaB,  the,  ii.  487 

Ampelusia,  promontory,  ii.  368 

Amphipolis,  ii.  8 

Ampsaga,  river,  ii.  170 

Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  probable  mode 
of  its  composition,  i.  343,  359 

Anactoriam,  i.  108 

Anamis,  river,  i.  636 

Anas  (Guadiana),  river,  ii.  20,  240 

Anatolia,  L  232 

Anaxagoras,  i.  124 

ANAXiMAin>EB,  i.  122 ;  his  map  of  the 
earth's  surface,' «&.  145;  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  122;  first  intro- 
duced the  use  of  maps,  618,  iL  220 

Anaximenes,  L  123 

Ancalites,  ii.  139 

Anchialns,  i.  413 

Anbona,  i  387, 404,  ii.  26,  26,  254 

Ancyra,  L  413 

Andes,  iL  116 

Androphagi,  the,  i.  192,  381 

Androtf,  ishmd,  L  113 

Androsthenes,  explores  the  Persian 
Gulf,  L  462 

Angli,  iL  498 

Angrivarii,  ii.  193,  497 

Antemnie,  ii.  395 

Antichthones,  the,  ii.  353, 357 

Antigonus,  i.  552,  556 

Anti-Lebanon,  ii.  407 

Antimenidas,  in  the  army  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  L  118 


Antioch,  u.  649,  690 
Antiocbia,  ii.  299 
Antiochus  L,  i.  653,  566 

the   Great,  his   campaign    in 

Upper  Asia,  i.  572 ;  expedition  to 
India,  iL  30 

of  Syracuse,  i.  337 ;  his  men- 
tion of  Bome,  338 

Anti-Taurus,  chain,  ii.  167,  287 

Antoninus,  Itinerary  of,  ii.  694 

Pius,  ii.  613 

Antony,  M.,  his  war  against  the  Par- 
thians,  iL  132 

Ants,  Indian,  strange  story  concern- 
ing them  by  Herodotus,  i.  229, 
267;  repeated  by  Megasthenes, 
229,  566 

Aomus,  rock-fortress,  L  440,  496 

Aorsi,  u.  278,  698 

Aous,  river,  ii.  31 

Apamea,  ii.  298,  317,  345 

ApeUotes,  L  589,  610,  61X 

Apennines,  the,  described  by  Strabo, 
iL  264 ;  by  Pliny,  393 

Apocopes,  the  little  and  great,  ii.  452 

Apollo,  the  Delian,  hymn  to,  L  89 

f  the  Pythian,  hymn  to,  L  89 

Apollodorus  of  Artemita,  i.  571,  ii. 
48,162 

Apollodotns,  king  of  Bactrta,  i.  671 

ApoUonia,  L  93,  100,  410 ;  u.  8,  25, 
91 

ApoUonius  Bhodius,  his  poem  on  the 
Argonautic  Voyage,  i.  21,  23  ;  his 
view  of  their  route  in  returning,  23 

Apologus,  ii.  461 

Appian  Way,  tbe,  iL  266 

Apsarus,  river,  ii.  511 

Apulia,  ii.  256 

Apulum,  its  gold-mines,  ii.  504,  516 

Aquas  Sextiss  (Aix),  ii.  44, 109,  111 

Aquileia,  ii.  145,  690 

Aquitania,  use  of  word  by  Caesar,  ii. 
117 ;  as  a  Koman  province,  142 

Aquitanians,  the,  iL  123,  124,  248, 
391,  392 

ArabiJi,  Gape,  L  532 

Arabia,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  i. 
218;  called  by  him  the  most 
southerly  of  all  countries,  219 ;  its 
spices,  ib. ;  described  by  Eratos- 
thenes, 648;  Mela's  account  of, 
iL  366 ;  described  by  Pliny,  423 ; 
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by  Ptolemy,  606 ;  iodependent  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  167;  expedi- 
Uon  of  Mhua  GalloB  into,  179, 
204 

Arabia,  Roman  province  o^  LL  606 

Deaerta,  IL  426 

Rad»moa,  iL  456 

Felix,  origin  of  the  name,  iL  58; 

Pliny's  uae  of  the  term,  426 

^  port  of,  L  582 

f  town,  destruction  o^  478, 

Petraa,  u.  167 

Arabian  Gulf  (the  Red  Sea),  de- 
scribed by  Heiudotas,  L  219,  220 ; 
its  tides,  221 

peninsula,  described  by  Strabo, 

iL  319  ;  by  Pliny,  427 

Arables,  the,  an  Indian  tribe,  L  529 

Arabia,  river,  L  455,  528 

Arabit8B,the,  L  454,  455 

Arachosia,  L  239,  424,  426,  654,  iL 
310 ;  climate,  L  489 

Aracus,  river,  iL  282 

Anl,  Sea  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
L  574,  641 

Arar  (SadneX  river,  ii.  112, 246, 391, 
392,  587 

Abaxxb,  L  141, 161,  434,  iL  133, 282 ; 
confused  ideas  of  Herodotus  con- 
cerning it,  L  223;  confounded  with 
the  lazartes,  t6.,  with  the  Volga, 
225 

of  Xenophon,  identical   with 

the  Ghaboras,  347 

Arbela,  battle  of,  L  417,  472 ;  eclipse 
in  connection  with,  417 

Arbis,  ii.  575 

Arcadia,  plains  of,  iL  267 

Archias,  i.  461 

Archimedes,  his  statement  of  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  L  620 

Arctic  Cirde,  the  term,  how  used  by 
the  Greeks,  u.  227  note,  228 

Ardocb,  iL  514 

Arduenna  Silva,  ii.  124 

ATelas,iL690 

Arecomici,  the,  ii.  44 

Arethusa,  lak^  ii.  409 

Arg»us,  mt,  iL  293 

Argaiic  gulf,  ii.  534 

Argalus  (Poiot  Galymere),  ii.  473, 
474 

Argante,  i.  142 


Argentarius^  Mons,  iL  691 

Argestes,  i.  589, 610,  611 

Argippei,  the,  L  197, 198 

Argo,  the  ship^  L 19,  21,  24^  79^ 

ArBooautioa  of  Orpheus,  its  {xobable 
date,L28 

Aboonautb,  Voyage  of  the,  known  to 
Homer,  L  19 ;  not  at  first  oonneoted 
with  Cblohis,  20 ;  various  theories 
concerning  their  return,  21 ;  two 
sets  of  legends  in  oonnecticm  with 
them,  24;  writers  on  the  subject, 
25 

Argos,iL266 

Arguin,  island,  L  323, 331, 652 ;  erro- 
neously identified  with  Geme,  323 

Argyrdb  or  the  Silver  Island,  iL  364, 
474,608 

Argyrus,  Mons»  the  Silver  Mountains, 
L401 

Aria,  L  239,  423,  654 

Ariaoe,  iL  464,  465 

Ariana,  L  570,  ii.  310 

Arians,  the,  ii.  284,  285 

AriaspsB^  L  426 

Arimaspea,  L  90, 102 

Arimaspians,  the,  L  102, 199 

Ariminum,  ii.  254 

Ariovistus,  iL  110, 113, 129 

Aristagoras,  his  bronze  map  of  the 
world,  L  249 

Aristeas,  i.  90, 102, 141, 199 

Abibtotlb,  L  395 ;  his  opinion  of  the 
earth,  395 ;  habitable  worid,  397 ; 
on  ihe  rivers  of  Asia,  399 ;  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  Africa,  401 ;  his 
view  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  401; 
statement  of  circumference  of  earth, 
545 ;  his  supposed  stadium,  646 ; 
division  of  the  winds,  610  ;  dimen- 
sions of  the  earth,  620;  on  the 
PaluB  MsBotis,  iL  29  note 

AniRNiA,  iL  85,  87, 161,  505,  506 ; 
table-luid  of,  L  343;  its  severe 
climate,  352;  traversed  by  the 
army  under  Xenoj^on,  tfr. ;  descent 
through,  to  Trebiaond,  375 ;  wars 
of  the  Romans  in,  iL  86, 132,  346 ; 
described  by  Strabo»  287 ;  by  Pliny, 
410 

Minor,  iL  83, 157, 295 

Armenians,  the,  i.  241 

Armorican  peninsula,  the,  ii.  235 
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Armoricaos,  the,  ii«  115, 124,  392 

Arno,  river,  ii.  394 

Aromata  Gape  (GNiardafui),  ii.  448, 
449,  451,  551 

Aroeis,  river,  i.  539. 

Aroteres,  'the,  L  381 

Abbian  (Flavins  Arrianiis),  i.  225, 
240;  his  value  as  a  historian  of 
Alexander,  494;  cited  in  respect 
to  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
Chap.  XII.  pcusim ;  his  account  of 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  525 ;  of 
India,  556;  his  Periplus  of  the 
Euxine,  ii.  510 

Arsanias,  river,  ii.  86, 105,  408 

Arsene  (Van),  lake,  ii.  289 ;  or  Tho- 
pitis,  290 

Arsinarium,  promontory,  ii.  629, 630, 
631,  632 

Arsinog,  ii.  56,  324 ;  city  of,  i.  577 ; 
another  city  of  the  name,  579 

Artabri,  ii.  241,  244,  359 

Artabrom,  promontory,  ii.  390 

Artacoana,  L  423,  485 

xVrtazata,  iL  86,  88,  134;  destroyed 
by  Corbulo,  346 

Artemita,  ii.  163 

Abtxmidobus,  L  581;  his  geo- 
graphical treatise,  iL  61 ;  Periplus 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  63 ;  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Euxine,  64; 
computation  of  distances,  64-67 

Arvemi,  ii.  21,  44, 110, 122 

Asabon,  mt.,  IL  460 

Asana,  river,  ii.  433 

Asbystas,  the,  i.  282 

Asca,  ii.  180 

Asciburgius,  mt.,  iL  589 

Ashtola,  island,  L  532, 547 

Asia,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  163 ;  geographical  struc- 
ture of,  according  to  Erastosthenes, 
241 ;  described  by  Strabo,  u.  276 

,  Roman  province  of,  ii.  155 

Minor,  i.  552  ;  the  name  un- 
known to  ancient  geographers, 
i.  232  note ;  first  used  by  Orosius, 
ii.  692 ;  peninsula  of,  i.  232 ;  breadth, 
233  ;  division  into  satrapies,  236 ; 
described  by  Pliny,  iL  406 
-,  Upper,  under  Seleucus,  L  554 ; 


campaign  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
572 


Asii,  ii.  285 
Asik,  ii.  459 
Aspasians,  the,  i.  442 
Aspendus,  i.  411,  ii.  298 
Asphaltites,    lake    (Dead    Sea),    ii. 

407 
Assaceni,  the,  L  442 
Assyria,    ruined   cities    of,  L  374; 

Roman  province  of,  iL  505,  506; 

described  by  Strabo,  315 
Astaboras  (Atbara),  i.584,  ii.  53, 347, 

612,  614 
Astapus,  L  584,  ii.  436,  612,  613 
Astasobas,  L  584 
Astobores,  river,  ii.  436 
Astosapes,  river,  iL  436 
Astronomical  changes,  supposed,   i. 

548 ;  phenomena  at  Thule,  613 
Astures,  u.  141,  240 
Asturians,  the,  ii.  45 
Astyres,  the,  ii.  859 
Atabyrius,  height  of^  i.  617 
Atarantes,  mentioned  by  ilerodotus, 

i.  279. 
Atbara,  river,  i.  578 
Aternus,  river,  L  594 
Athens,  its  subordinate  commercial 

and  maritime  position,  L  114 ;  on 

same  parallel  with  Rhodes,  629; 

false  reading  of  the  name  in  Stiabu, 

630 ;  parallel  through,  629 
Athrulla,  ii.  180 
Adantes,  L  279,  280 ;  of  Herodotus, 

310 
Atlantic  Ocean,    name  unknown  to 

Herodotus,  L  221 ;  voyage  of  Him- 

ilco  in,  403 ;  its  vast  extent,  627 
Atlantis,  island,  of  Plato^  i,  402 
Atlas,  mt.,  L  279,  280,  U.  170,  330, 

657,  678 
,  pillars  in  the  charge  of,  L  33 ; 

supports  the  heavens,  86 
Atreoates,  ii.  135 
Atropatene,  ii.  132,  161,  291 
Attacori,  the,  iL  414 
Attacotti,  ii.  654,  681 
Attock,  L  440 
Attrek,  river,  ii.  163 
Ator  (Adour),  river,  ii.  586 
Aturia,  ii.  315 

Aturrus  (Adour),  river,  ii.  690 
Aualitio  Gulf,  ii.  447,  448 
Augila,  L  278,  ii.  435 
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Augila,  oasis  of,  ii.  333 
Augusta  Pnetoria  (Aosta),  ii.  146 
,  Yindelioorum  (Augsburg),  ii. 

144 
Augustodunum,  ii.  126 
Aulerci,  ii.  115 
AuschissB,  i.  282 
Auseans,  i.  284 

Auaonius,  the  '  Mosella '  of,  ii.  689 
Autololea,  the,  ii.  202,  433 
Automala,  ii.  332,  333 
AutomoU  of  Herodotus,  i.  266 ;  on  the 

Upper  Nile,  tift. ;  their  natiye  name 

Asmach,  «&. ;  the  same  with  the 

SembritsB,  302. 
Auxuma  (Axum),  ii.  429,  446,  447, 

614 
Ays,  coast  of,  ii.  604 
Avaricum  (Bourges),  ii.  125 
Avienus,  his  Description  of  the  World, 

ii.  683 ;  other  works,  685 
Azona  (Aisne),  river,  ii.  114, 124 
Azania,  coast  of,  ii.  452,  603 
Azov,  sea  of,  ii.  152. 

Babba,  ii.  433 

Bab^i-Mandeb,  straits,  not  described 
by  Strabo,  ii.  320 

Babylon,  ii.  316 

Babylonia,  ii.  7 

Bacare,  river,  ii.  467 

Bacchiadse,  the,  i.  107 

Baceuis,  Silva,  ii.  121, 130 

Bactra,  or  Zariaspe,  i.  428, 430 

Bactbia,  satrapy  of,  L  241;  Greek 
kingdoms  in,  569;  date  of  inde- 
pendence, t&. ;  of  their  destruction, 
570 ;  cities  founded  by  Alexander 
in,  571 ;  Greek  monarcbs  of,  ii.  102 

■  proper,    cooquebt    of,  by  the 

Scytnian  tribes,  ii  165 

Bactriana,  ii.  285 

Bactrians,  the,  i.  228,  241 

Badis,  i.  533 

BsBones,  island,  ii.  464 

Bntica,  ii.  241 

Bastis  (Guadalquivir),  river,  ii.  20, 
240,  389,  537 

Bagamoyo,  ii.  454 

Bagisara,  i.  532 

Bagradas,  nvcr,  ii.  621,  622  noU 

Bahr  el  Abiad  (White  NileX  ii. 
614 


Bahr  el  Azrok  (Blue  NUeX  iL  613 

Bahrein,  island,  i.  461 

BaiaB,  i.  469 

Balearic  Isles,  ii.  244 ;  not  mentioned 

by  Ptolemy,  568  note 
Balissns,  river,  iL  93 
Baltia,  ii.  401 

Bambotus,  river,  i.  325,  ii.  41 
Bamian,  i.  428,  493 
Banasa,  ii.  433 
Barace,  ii.  412 ;  gulf  of,  463 
Barbarica,ii.448,450 
Baricaaa,  ii.  429 
Barlh,  Dr.,  cited,  L  63,  312,  ii.  32, 

131, 169,  333 
Barygaza,  i.  682,  ii.  420,  464,  465 ; 

not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  i.  582 
Basilia,   an    island    mentioned     hy 

TimsBus,  i.  596,  602,  ii.  261,  401 
Bastamas,  the,  iL  90, 151.  261,  262, 

500,  591 
Bastelani,  iL  241 
Batavi,  ii.  124,  187,  496 
Batman  Su,  river,  ii.  439 
Batrachian  Sea,  ii.  611 
Battle,  naval,  first  on  record,  L  108 
Bautisus,  ii.  599 
Bazira,  L  442 
Beechey,  Gapt.,  cited,  L  312^  313. 

iL  131 
Bede,  cited,  ii.  139,  692 
Beke,  Dr.,  cited,  ii.  633 
Belgaa,  ii.  114,  128,  135,  248,  391 
Belgian  tribes,  iL  135 
Belgica,  ii.  142,  248 
Belias,  river,  ii.  661 
Bellovaci,  ii.  114, 122, 136, 247 
Beneventum,  iL  257 
Berbers,  ii.  330 
Berenice,  city,  i.  677,  iL  131,  428, 

446 ;  another  city  of  the  name,  i. 

679 ;  and  in  the  Gyreniiica,  687. 

Epideires,  ii.  42fe 

Panchrysos,  ii.  428 

Bercea,  ii.  650 
Bessi,  the,  ii.  91, 163 
BesyngeitsB,  the,  ii.  606 
Bewsher,  Lieut,  on  the  Median  wall, 

i.  349 ;  site  of  Gunaxa,  369 
Bibracte,  ii.  112 
Bibroci,  ii.  139 
Bir,  ii.  317 
Birgus,  river,  ii.  581 
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Biscay,  Bay  of,  ii.  358 

Bithynia.  ii.  156,  297 

Bithynians,  the,  i.  237,  382 

Bitlis,  river,  i.  363 ;  ii.  439 

Bitter  lakes,  the,  ii.  324 

Bituriges,  ii.  125 

Blemmyes,  ii.  488,  683 

Bocchus,  king  of  Manretania,  ii.  77 

BoBotia,  i.  411,  ii.  267 

Bohtan  Chai,  ii.  439 

Boii,  ii.  90, 112, 130 

Boiohemum  (Bohemia),  ii.  260 

Boierium,  promontory,  ii.  197,  682 

Bolor,  or  Pamir,  mt.,  ii.  629,  697 

Bon,  Cape,  ii.  237  rwU 

Boreas,  i.  689,  610,  611 

BoBTSTBENSS,  the  modem  Dnieper,  i. 
180 ;  described  by  Herodotus,  183 ; 
largest  of  the  IScythian  rivers  after 
the  Danube,  ib. ;  •  navigation  of, 
211 ;  mouth  of,  631 ;  its  position, 
631,  632;  how  far  navigable,  ii. 
262 

Bosporus,  kingdom  of,  ii.  84, 152, 510 

— ,  Cimmerian,  i.  150 

Bostra,  ii.  160,  606 

Branodunum  (Brancaster)^  ii.  699 

Bremenium,  ii.  695 

Brigantes,  ii.  341,  342 

Bbitain,  first  visited  by  Pytheas,  i. 
691 ;  dimensions  as  stated  by  him, 
691,  612;  sends  assistance  to  the 
Qauls,  ii.  116 ;  invaded  by  Julius 
CiBsar,  119, 120 ;  described  by,  126- 
128 ;  its  conquest  under  Claudius, 
339,  341,  361;  and  under  Nero, 
341,  342 ;  described  by  Mela,  360 ; 
conquest  under  Agrioola,  490 ;  cir- 
cumnavigated by  his  fleet,  492; 
visited  by  Hadrian,  607 ;  and  by 
Severus,  646;  notice  of  it  by 
Jo8ephus,339;  described  by  Strabo, 
682 ;  produced  gold  and  silver,  339 ; 
and  pearls,  128,  339,  360 ;  also  jet, 
677 

Britannic  Islands,  in  spurious  treatise 

of  Aristotle,  L  398,  595 
British  Islands,  the,  ii.  19 
tribes,  ii.  139 

Bruce,  cited,  ii.  647 
Bructeri,  ii.  497 
Brundusium,  ii.  266 
Bruttium,  ii.  254,  266 


Brutus,  Decimus,  ii.  117 

Bucephala,  L  443 

Budini,  the,  i.  187, 193 

BuDsen,  Chev.,  i.  108, 130,  131 

Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  ii.  246,  690 

Burii,  the,  ii.  499 

Bumes,  Sir  A.,  cited,  i.  446 

Burning,  or  self-immolation,  practised 
by  the  Cathaums,  i.  563 

Burnt  Island,  or  Jebel  Zebair,  iL  465 

Buvinda,  river,  ii.  581 

Byzaktium,  its  foundation,  i.  99; 
commercial  greatness,  109,  606; 
described  by  Polybius,  ii.  28 ;  sup- 
posed position,  1. 631,  latitude,  661, 
ii.  8;  erroneously  determined  by 
Hipparchns,  9 ;  followed  by  Strabo, 
ib, ;  never  subject  to  the  Thracian 
princes,  163 

Ca  da  Mosto,  cited  i.  288,  323  note, 
326 

Cabeira,  ii.  85 

Cabo  da  Boca,  ii.  390 

Cabul,  valley  of,  i.  426 

Coicias,  1.  589,  610,  611 

Casnaa,  i.  373. 

Casnina,  iL  395 

C^SAB,  Julius,  i.  109 ;  his  wars  in 
Gaul,  ii.  111-123;  invasion  of 
Britain,  119,  120;  of  Germany, 
118, 121 ;  knowledge  of  Gaul,  123, 
126 ;  account  of  Britain,  126, 128 ; 
of  Germany,  129;  passage  from 
Gaul  to  Britain,  136;  landing  in 
Britain,  137;  his  supposed  measure- 
ment of  the  world,  170,  693,  706 

CaBsarea  in  Cappadocia,  ii.  649 

Calnas,  river,  iL  416 

CalaBus'Isbinds,  ii.  460 

Calama,  L  632 

Calatians,  the,  L  142 

Caledonia,  ii.  677 

iCaledonian  Forest,  the,  iL  342,  404. 
490 

Caledonians,  the,  ii.  342,  491,  613, 
647,681 

Galetes,  ii.  135 

Calinipaxa,  i.  567 

Caling®,  the,  iL  416 

Calingapatam,  ii.  416 

Callaici,  iL  240,  243 

Callatis,  or  Caliatia,  i.  99,  ii.  91 
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Gallinicum,  ii.  651 

Galliena,  IL  467 

Galpe,  mt.,  iL  358 

Calypeo,  her  iaUnd,  L  62 ;  erroneoiuly 
identified  by  the  andents,  61  noto, 
63;  iU  positioQ  with  regwd  to 
Scheria,  63«  81 

Gamarioa,  oolony  of,  L  92 

Cambyses,  his  expedition  against  the 
Macrobian  Ethioinans,  i  272; 
yagaeness  of  the  aocoont,  274 

Camels,  not  nsed  in  Africa  in  ancient 
times,  L  263, 299,  307  ;  first  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  299 ;  onployed 
by  Alexander,  299,  470 

Campania,  iL  255,  395 

Campanians,  the,  i.  387 

Camuni,  iL  146 

Camulodnnmn,  iL  341 

Canal  traTerdng  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
iL324 

Canaria,  isbmd,  ii.  175,  203 

Oanarians,  ii.  350 

Candaoe,  Queen,  ii.  182 

Candahar,  1.  424 

Cane,  ii.  418,  424,  457 

Cangi,  the,  iL  341 

Canopic  mouth  of  Nile,  L  170 

Cantabri,  ii.  141,  240,  359 

Cantabrians,  the,  ii.  45 

Cantium,  iL  127, 197,  236 

Capotes,  mt.,  ii.  408 

Cappadocia,  ii.  157;  described  by 
Strabo,  292 

Cappadocians,  L  237 

Capraria,  ii.  173, 175,  203,  691 

Capsa,iL80 

Capua,  i.  139,  ii.  690 

Caralis,  iL  259,  560,  561,  568 

Carambis,  promontory,  ii.  303 

Caranitis,  district  of,  ii.  408 

Carantonus  (Charente),  river,  ii. 
690 

Caravan  trade  in  Africa,  i.  307 

Carcinitis,  L  141 

Cardinal  points,  no  terms  for,  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  i.  35 

Carduchians,  i.  351 ;  their  country 
traversed  by  the  army  of  Xenophon, 
ib, ;  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
ib.  note ;  the  ancestors  of  tbo 
modem  Kurds,  ib. 

Caria,  i.  411,  iL  7,  287,  299 


Carians,  the,  L  382 

Caricon  Tdchoa,  L  319,  382 

Carmania  (KermanX  >•  244,  654,  c. 
310;  route  tbrougfa,  L  456,  51^; 
coast  of,  535,  537 ;  panlld,  iL  7. 

Camuntum,  ii.  192,  344 

Camutes,  iL  115 

Carpathians,  first  mentioned  I7 
Ptolemy,  iL  590 

Carpatis,  Mons,  iL  590 

CarpidsB,  the,  L  381 

Carpis,  river,  L  168 

Carrei,  the,  iL  426 

CarrhflB,  iL  93,  650 

Cabthaob,  litUe  noticed  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  157,  262 ;  erroneons  idnfle 
of  its  position,  306,  633 ;  its  lad- 
tnde,  662;  how  placed  byPtdsaj, 
iL561  fu^ 

i  temple  of  Juno  at^  L  327 

Cabthaoikians,  the,  aaserted  tlm 
AJ'rica  waid  surrounded  by  ses,  I 
296;  their  trade  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Africa,  287,  288 ;  infonnsr 
tion  derived  from  them  by  Hero* 
dotus,  263 

Garara,iL304 

Casius,  mt.  (Jebel  OkiaX  '^^  ^^ 

Casmenas,  colony  of,  L  92 

Caspapjrms,  or  Caspa^nuy  L  142, 
227,  228,  256 

Caspian  Ska,  the,  a  distinct  badnof 
water,  L  222,  223 ;  its  iaoUtedcfaft- 
ractor,  401 ;  described  by  Patrocks, 
574;  considered  as  a  gulf  of  tbe 
ocean,  tb, ;  dimensions,  ib. ;  de- 
scribed by  P.  Mela,  ii.  363 ;  Pfin^s 
erroneous  notions  of,  411 ;  oonectly 
described  by  Ptolemy,  iL  593 

Gates,  ii.  7.    See  Pyte 

Caspians,  the,  L  241 

Cassi,  ii.  140 

Cassitbbidbs,  the,  or  Tin  Islands,  L 
10,  ii.  99, 197  noie,  688 ;  unknown 
to  Herodotus,  L 164, 590 ;  not  men- 
tioned by  Pyiheas,  600;  nor  by 
Caesar,  ii.  128 ;  mentioned  by  Stiabo, 
244,  245  ;  by  P.  Meb^  360;  bv 
Pliny,  405 ;  by  Ptolemy,  583 
Cassivellaunus,  iL  120;  his  capital, 

139 
Castes,  Indian,  described  by  Mega- 
sthencs,  L  561 
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Catabanians,  the,  i.  648 
Gatabathmus,  valley,  ii.  168 
Catalogue  of  the  Ships  in  the  Iliad,  i. 
41;  of  the    TrojaDs,  43;   in  the 
Cypria  of  StaainuB,  44;   work  of 
ApoUodorns  upon,  iL  48;  Deme- 
trius of  Scepsis,  Hk 
Oatana,  i.  92, 113,  ii.  690 
Gataractonimn,  ii.  641 
Gataracu  of  the  Nile,  i.  585 
C^thfleans,  the,  i.  505, 506,  563 
Oato,  his  maroh  from  Gyrene  to  Utica, 

iL  130,  .131 
Gattigara,  ii.  535, 536, 537,  600, 606 
Gaturiges,  ii.  147 
GancasiaB,  Portee,  ii.  410 
Gaucasian  tribes,  ii.  279 
Gauoasub,  the,  mentioned  by  i&s- 
diylus,  L  150;  correctly  descrilwd 
by  Herodotus,  ^22;  limit  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  246;  described  by 
Strabo,  ii.  281 

,  Indian,  L  484 ;  name  given  by 

the  Greeks  to  the  Paropamisus, 
485,  ii.  282 
Gehenna,  Mons,  iL  124,  391 
GelienaB,  L  345, 412 
Gelts,  or  Gauls,  the,  i.  410,  iL  248, 

388 
Gemmenus  (Gevennes),  iL  245 
GenchreiB,  L  107 
Genimagni,  ii.  139 
Genis,  mt.,  ii.  38 

,  the  Little,  iL  40;  the  probable 

route  of  Hannibal,  t6. 
Gentrites,  river,  L  361,  352,  ii.  104, 

439 
Gentrones,  ii.  253 

CentumcellaB  (Givita  Vecchia),  iL  691 
Geos,  island,  i.  113 
Gerasus,  L  100 
Gerbani,  the,  iL  426 
Gercina,  island,  L  285,  ii.  331 
Gerns,  island,  i.  285, 288 ;  discovered 
by  Hanno,  320 ;  its  position  with 
respect   to   Gartbs^e,    323,  333; 
trade  with  the  interior,  323,  334 ; 
erroneously  identified  with  Arguin, 
323 ;  really  at  Kio  do  Ouro,  324; 
noticed  by  Eratosthenes,  331, 652 ; 
and  by  Scylax,  331,  334,  391 ;  ex- 
istence  disbelieved  by  Strabo,  331, 
ii.  216 ;  known  to  Ephorus,  L  382 ; 


erroneously  placed  by  Ptolemy,  IL 

632 
Gevennes,  mta.,  ii.  360 
Geylon  (Taprobane),  Ptolemy*8  erro- 
neous account,  ii.  602,  603.     See 

Taprobane 
Ghaboraa,  river,  ii.  649 
Chalcedon,  L  98,  99, 109 
Ghalcidians,  the,  their  voyages  and 

colonies,  i.   113;  war    with    the 

Eretrians,  %b. 
Ghalds,  L  112,  ii.  160 
GbaldMms,  the,  iL  294,  296 
Ghalonatas,  cape,  iL  26i3 
Ghalonitis,  iL  289  note 
Ghalusus,  river,  iL  588 
Ghalybes,  or  Ghalybians,  L  141,  237, 

382,  ii.  296,  336 

of  Xenophon,  in  Armenia,  i.  354 

Gharax,  Isidore  of,  his  itinerary,  ii. 

311,  315 

Spasini,  ii.  461 

Gharikar,  i.  427 

Gharmande,L  368 

Ghatramotit»,  L  581,  648,   iL  320, 

426,  457 
Ghatti,  ii.  188,  343,  494,  496,  497 
Ghaud,  ii.  189,  497 
Ghelidonian  Islets,  ii.  287,  303,  559 
Ghelonophagi,    the,    mentioned    by 

Agatharchides,  ii.  52 
Ghenab,  river,  L  144,  502 
Ghersonese,  the  Golden,  ii.  535,  600 

,  the  Tauric,  ii.  263 

Ghersone^s,  Heraclea,  L  99,  iL  84 
Gherusci,  first  mentioned  by  Gaesar, 

ii.  121,  129,  186,  188,  189,  343, 

494,  497 
Ghesney,  GoL,  L  356;  on  the  para- 
sang,  360 ;  rate  of  marching,  363 
Ghoaspes,  i.  434,  iL  313,  314 ;  known 

to  Herodotus,  i.  233 
Ghobus,  river,  ii.  512 
Ghorasmians,  i.  141,  243,  436 
Ghorienes,  Bock  of,  i.  431 
Ghorographer,  the,  iL  177,  256,  276 
Ghoubar,  bay  of,  ii.  461 
Ghremetes,  or  Ghretes,  river,  i.  335, 

401,  ii.  41 
Ghryse,  or  Golden  Island,  ii.  364, 

469,  475,  476,  487,  605 
Ghrysorrhoas,  river,  ii.  318 
Gibyratica,  the,  ii.  287  noU 
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Cioones,  L  51 

Cilicia,  iL  158 

OunpestriA,  ii  158 

Trachea,  ii.  157, 158 

Cilician  Qates,  the,  i.  413 

Mountains,  i.  235 

Ciliciana,  the,  i.  238,  382 

CimaruB,  Gape,  ii.  239 

Cimhri,  U.  110, 191,  260,  497,  588 

Cimbrian  promontory,  the,  iL  190, 
498,588 

Cimmerian  fiosporus,  the,  iL  28 

CimmerianB  of  Homer,  L  58,  78 

of  Herodotus,  i.  172,  208 

Cinnamon,  L  219, 565 ;  not  mentioned 
hy  Ptolemy  among  the  productions 
of  Ceylon,  474,  ii.  603 

y  Land  of  (Regio  Cmnamomifera), 

L  219,  579,  608,  ii.  5 

Cinyps,  riyer,  L  312;  town  on  its 
banks  mentioned  by  Scylax,  ib. 

CiBCB,  a  purely  mythical  character, 
L  20,  57;  her  connection  with 
.£ete8,  ib. ;  associated  with  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts,  24;  her 
isknd,  57 ;  erroneously  identified 
with  Circeii  in  Italy,  58 

Ciroeii,  promontory  (Monte  Qroello), 
iL396 

Circesium,  ii.  649,  651 

Circumnavigation  of  the  world,  sug- 
gested by  Eratosthenes,  L  627 ;  and 
by  Fosidonius,  ii.  97 

of  Africa,   by  Necho,  L  289; 

attempted  by  Sataspes,  297;  and 
by  Eudozus  of  Cyzicus,  ii.  74 

Cirta,  iL  80 

Cissians,  the,  i.  239 

Clark,  Mr.  W.  G.,  cited,  L  43,  82, 
211 

Cleomedes,  his  date,  ii.  100 ;  account 
of  measurement  of  earth  by  Era- 
tosthenes, L  621 

Cleopatris,  in  Egypt,  ii.  180 

Climata,  of  Hipparchus,  ii.  4 ;  Pliny's 
account  of  the,  441 

Clinton,  Fasti  Hellenic!,  dted,  L  92, 
93,  94,  111,  127,  129,  149,  417, 
ii.  2,  655,  &C. 

Cobus,  river,  ii.  410 

Cocala,  L  529 

Cocinthus,  promontory,  iL  24 

Codanovia,  ii.  362 


Codanos  Sinus,  iL  191«  260,  362, 
402;  first  made  known  under 
Augustus,  ii.  191 

Coined  money,  general  introductkn 
into  Greece,  L  113 ;  standard  of, 
114  noU ;  invention  of,  116 

CoUbus,  voyage  of,  L  105 

Colapjs  (Kulpa),  iL  398 

Colchi,  gulf,  iL  473 ;  pearl  fiahery,  ib. 

Colchians,  L  141,  159,  160,  246,  iL 
279,280 

Colchis,  its  fertility,  ii.  280;  sap- 
posed  connection  with  Argonautic 
Voyage  L  26 

Coliseum,  promontory,  iL  422 

Coloe,  city,  iL  614;  lake,  300,  446 
note,  613 

Colonies,  extension  of  Hellenic,  i.  91 

Columns  of  Hercules,  L  628 ;  Strait 
of,  629,  631 

ComaDa,iL292 

Comar,  or  Comari,  ii.  473 

Comedi,  the,  iL  530 

Commagene,  iL  134, 159,  317 

Comorin,  Cape,  ii.  473,  474 

Condochates,  river,  ii.  415 

Coniaci  (Cape  Comorin),  iL  307 

Constantinople,  iL  690 

Continents,  division  of,  i.  145;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  160 

Cooley,  Mr.,  cited,  L  273,  294,  309, 
609,  ii.  430  note,  553 

Copals,  lake,  iL  270 

Cophen,  riyer,  L  439 

Coptos  on  the  Nile,  L  577,  iL  323 

Corbilo,  iL  19,  246 

Corbulo,  iL  346 

Coroyra,  L  93,  107;  battle  with  the 
Corinthians,  108, 132 

CoBiHTH,  L  107,  iL  154;  invention  of 
the  Trireme  ascribed  to,  L  107; 
numerous  colonies,  108 ;  naval 
power,  109 ;  account  of,  by  Strabo, 
L  266,  267 

,  Gulf  of,  iL  269 

CorioU,  iL  895 

Cconelius  Balbus,  expedition  against 
the  Garamantcs,  ii.  184 

Nepo6,iL  172;  his  tale  of  Indian 

navigators,  ib,  364,  384 
Corocondame,  iL  278 
Corodamum,  ii.  609  noU 
Coropaasus,  ii.  304 
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Corsica,  ii.  26;  described  by  Pliny, 

396 ;  forests  of,  i.  603 
Gorsote,  i.  348 

Cory,  Cape,  ii.  474,  534,  537,  602 
Cofloagus,  river,  iL  415 
Cossaeans,  the,  i.  458,  iL  291  note, 

292 
Cotes  (Gape  Spartel),  IL  330  note,  629 
Cottian  Alps,  origin  of  name,  ii.  147 ; 

describea  by  Ammianus  Maroel- 

linus,680 
Cottius,  iL  147,  253 
Cotton,  L  565 
Cottonara,  ii.  419 
Cottonarice,  ii.  469 
Cotyora,  i.  100,  365 
Courses  (Dromi)  of  Azania,  ii.  462 
Crassus,  iL  92,  93, 115 
Craterus,  march  of,  L  457,  521,  ii. 

311 
Cretans,  the,  L  16 
Crete,  island,  iL  238,  271,  563,  666, 

667 
Croatia,  ii.  45 
Crocala,  island,  i.  528 
Crocodiles,  in  the  Indus,  i.  227,  510, 

565;  in  the  river  discovered  by 

Nasamones,  269 
Crocottas,  the,  or  laughing  hysBna, 

iL  55 
Crotona,  L  92 
Ctesias,  L  338-342 ;  slight  knowledge 

of  India,  340 
Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 

monarchy,  ii.  505,  648,  649,  650, 

652 
CumsB,  L  94, 113 

Gunaxa,  site  of  the  battle,  i.  348, 369 
Cunningham,  General,  on  the  rock  of 

Aomus,  i.  497;  ruins  of  Taxila, 

499;  Greek  monarchies,  ii.  103; 

cited  490,  505,  517,  518 
Cunobeline,  iL  339 
Curia  Muria  Islands,  iL  459 
CuriosolitsB,  iL  115 
Curula,  ii.  534 
Cutch,  Runn  of,  iL  463 
Cyclades,  the,  iL  399 
Cyclopes,  land  of,  L  54 
Cydamus  (Ghadamis),  ii.  169,  185, 

435 
Cydara,  river,  iL  423 
Cydnus,  river,  ii.  305 


Cviza.  i  534 

Oyllenei  i.  617,  618,  ii.  270 

Cynamolgi,  or  Canimulgi,  the,  iL  54 

Cynegetffi,'  the  (Hunter^,  ii.  53 

Cypria  of  Stasinus,  contains  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Trojan  forces,  L  44,  45 

Cyprus,  L  116,  iL  159,  301,  666,  667 

Cypsela,  ii.  27, 153 

Cypeelus,  L  108 

Cyraunis,  island  (Cerdna  or  Cer- 
cinna),  of  Herodotus,  i.  285 

Cyrensans,  their  skill  as  charioteers, 
L282 

CtbekaSca,  L  72,  ii.  168 ;  described 
by  Strabo,  332;  by  Pliny,  434; 
subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  627 

Ctbsnb,  founded,  i.  96,  127;  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  159 ;  visited 
by  him,  262 

Cyropolis,  L  223 

Gyms,  the  younger,  his  expedition 
to  Babylon,  L  343,  346-348 ;  route 
thrY)ugh  Phrygia,  363 

,  or  Kur,  river,  L  241,  iL  88, 282 

Cyzious,  L  99, 128 

Dacia,  province,  its  limits  and  ex- 
tent, IL  504,  616;  abandoned  by 
Aurelian,  517 ;  omitted  in  the 
Itinerary,  696 

Dacians,  ii.  150,  151,  263,  503 ;  their 
relation  to  the  GetiB,  150 

Dachinabades,  ii.  466 

DahsB,  the,  i.  436,  ii.  284 

Daimachus,  visited  India,  L  568 

Dalmatia,  ii.  26, 148 

Dalmatians,  the,  ii.  45 

Damascus,  ii.  160,  506 

Damastes  of  Sigeum,  L  103;  his 
Periplus,  148;  contemporary  of 
Herodotus,  158 ;  mentioned  Rome, 
ib. 

Dandaguda,  iL  416 

Dandarii,  the,  L  141 

Danube,  or  Ister,  L  167;  described 
by  Herodotus,  170,  181 ;  supposed 
to  flow  with  one  arm  into  the  Adri- 
atic, 384,  388;  first  reached  by 
the  Romans,  iL  46,  91 ;  northern 
boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
149;  source,  262,  684;  cataracts, 
264 ;  Mela's  erroneous  views,  367 ; 
its  tributaries,  398 
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IVAnviUe,  cited,  i.  501,  544,  &c 
Daradus,  river,  ii.  41,  623,  629,  630, 

631 
Daiat  (Draa),  river,  ii.  41 
DaitUe,  or  Derdae,  tiie,  i.  566,  ii.  416 
Daidanians,  ii.  91 
Dariel,  pass  of,  iL  281,  410 
Darius,  his  expedition  into  Scythia, 
i.  173,  202,  206,  217 ;  sends  out 
Scjlaz  of  Oaryanda,  227 ;  retreat 
to  Ecbatana,  475 
Dead  Sea,  the,  ii.  318 
Deba),  the,  ii.  58 
Deoebalus,  ii.  503 
Decumates  Agri,  ii.  496 
D^iee,  unknown  as  a  technical  term 

to  Ptolemy,  ii  550 
Degrees,  division  of  circle  into^  by 
Hipparchus,  ii.  550;  adopted  by 
Ptolemy,  ib, 
DeM  (Bas  Bir^  L  579,  ii.  428, 447, 

551 
DelUus,  ii.  132, 133 
Deloe,  u.  154,  271 

Delta,  the,  described  by  Strabo,  ii.322 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  L  20, 43,  ii.  49, 

299,300 
Demooedes,  the  Oreek  physician,  i. 

119 
Democritus,  i.  626 
Denham,  Major,  cited  iL  637 
Diarbekr,  river,  iL  289 
DicASABCHUB,  hls  geographical  works, 
L  616;   measurements  of  moun* 
tains,  617;   division  of  the  world 
by  an  imaginary  line,  628 
Dicuil,  his  geographical  treatise,  ii. 
701 ;    his  account  of  Thule,  ib. ; 
his  results  of  the  measurement  of 
the  world,  ii.  701 
Diodoms,  cited,  L  496,  586, 603»  606, 
612,  ii.  325 

f  his  historical  work,  ii.  194  4 

his  value  as  a  historian  of  Alex- 
ander, L  49 
Diogenes  Laertius,  L  124 
DioKTBiUB  Pebikobtxs,  iL  480 ;  pro- 
bable date  of  his  poem,  481,  482 ; 
conception  of  the  form  of  the  world, 
484 ;  mention  of  the  Alani,  486 ; 
account  of  India,  488;  Egypt,  489 
Dioscorides,  Island   of  (Soootra),  L 
581,  ii.  425,  458 


IHosenrias,  L  100,  390,  iL  89,  28^ 
Diridotis,  L  539,  550 

Distancea,  by  sea,  no  mode  of  metture- 
ment  known  to  the  ancients,  L  544; 
given  by  the  chorographer,  iL  275 

Djeaireh  ibn  Omar,  L  352 

Dobrutscha,  peninsula,  iL  149 

Dodecaschcenns,  L  301 

Dodona,  visited  by  Herodotus,  L  159 

Dogs,  Indian,  L  565 

Domitian,  his  wars  with  the  Dadans. 
ii.  503 ;  with  the  NasamoniaDs,  4j?I 

Donaldson,  cited,  L  196;  the  Scy- 
thians of  Herodotus*  215;  the 
MassagetflB,  224 

Dooabs,  the,  L  444  note, 

Dorians,  the,  L  382 

Drangiana,  L  289, 425,  664,  iL  310 

DmpBaca,L427 

Drave,  river,  iL  398 

Dromedaries,  i.  483 

Droysen,  cited,  L  553 

Druentia  (Durance),  iL  251,  392 

Druma  (Drome),  river,  iL  690 

Drusus,  his  campaigns  against  the 
Germans,  iL  187-189 ;  Blxrppod  at 
the  Elbe,  188 ;  his  canal,  189 

Dubis  (Doubs),  iL  246,  587 

Dubris  (Dover),  IL  699 

Dulichium,  L  69,  80,  81 

Dumnonii,  the,  ii.  369 

Duncker,  i.  228 

Dura,  iL  652 

Dunnius  (Dordogne^  river,  iL  690 

Durias  (Dora),  iL  251 

Durias  (Douio),  river,  u.  240,  389 

Dyris  (Mt.  AtlasX  iL  433 

I^rrhachium,  or  Epidamnus,  L  93, 
iL25 

Eabth,  the,  form  of.  Homer's  con- 
ception 0^  L  75^  76 ;  popolar  idea 
of  its  form,  145 ;  its  spherical  form, 
619 ;  assumed  as  generally  known 
by  Eratosthenes,  & ;  by  Stiabo,  ii. 
218;  attempt  at  its  measurement, 
L  662,  suggestion  of  its  drcmn- 
navigation,  627,  ii.  97;  measure- 
ment of,  adopted  by  Strabo,  ii.  22B, 
by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy,  539 

Earthquakes,  ii.  301 

Eblana,  iL  581 

Ebrodunum  (Embmn),  ii.  247 
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Ebuda  of  Ptolemy,  ii.  684 

Eboracum,  ii.  641 

Eburones,  ii.  121 

EcBATANA,  the  capital  of  Media,  i. 
240,  known  to  ^schylus,  152; 
described  by  Herodotus,  258;  af- 
fords a  refuge  to  Darius,  417,  418, 
458,  475;  only  one  city  of  the 
name,  258 

Echinus  in  Thessaly,  i.  405 

Eclipse  of  the  moon,  i.  417  note, 

Egnatian  Way,  ii.  27, 153 

Egra,  ii.  181 

Eqtpt,  commercial  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with,  i.  97;  trade  opened 
with,  117;  visited  by  Hecatasus, 
143;  under  Boman  dominion,  iL 
167;  described  by  Strabo,  321- 
326 ;  Pliny*s  meagre  description 
of,  437 ;  mentioned  by  Dionysius, 
489 

Eirinon,  gulf,  iL  463 

Elaver  (Allier),  u.  124 

Elba  (iSlthale),  L  139 

Elburz,  mt.,  i.  419 

Electrides,  or  Amber  Islands,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax,  L  389 ;  in  Adriar 
tic,  604;  mentioned  by  Scymnus 
Chins,  ii.  73 

Elephant,  promontory  of  the,  ii.  449, 
450 

Elephants,  Indian,  i.  560,  564; 

,  African,  i.  578, 607;  first  trained 

by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  578,  608 

Elephantomachi,  the  (Elephanto- 
phagi),  ii.  53 

Elephas,  mt.,  ii.  552 

Elisyci,  the,  il  670 

Ellis,  Mr.,  his  suggestion  about  Han* 
nibal*8  route  over  the  Alps,  ii.  40 

Elmantica,  iL  670 

Emerita,  IL  690 

Emesa,  ii.  160 

Emigration  to  the  shores  of  South 
Italy,  L  92 

Emodi,  mts.,  iL  63,  309 

Emporis,  L  95 

Ems  (Amisia),  ii.  187 

Eningia,  ii.  402 

Ephe^us,  iL  298 

Epicnemidian  Locrians,  the,  i.  405 

Epidamnus,  orDynachium,  L  140,  ii. 
25 


Epimenides  of  Crete,  L  89 

Epomeus,  mt.,  ii.  256 

Eporedia  (Ivrea),  ii.  146 

Ephobus,  L  110 ;  a  native  of  Cyme, 
379;  his  historical  work,  i&. ; 
much  geographical  information, 
380 ;  general  views  on  geography, 
lb,;  description  of  Scythia,  381; 
ethnology  of  Asia  Minor,  382; 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,  f6. ;  erroneous  views  con- 
cerning the  Nile,  383 

Epiodorus,  island,  iL  473 

Erannoboas,  river,  L  559,  iL  415 

Erasinus,  river,  in  Argolis,  ii. 
270 

Ebatosthknbs,  L  135,  331,  615 ;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  world,  619 
his  dimensions  t>f  the  earth,  620 
imperfect  data,  623;  his  stades 
624 ;  extent  of  the  earth,  626, 627 
proposed  parallel  lines,  629-631, 
defective  knowledge  of  longitude, 
633;  and  of  the  regions  north  of 
the  Euxine,  637;  erroneous  ideas 
of  India,  645  ;  general  notion  of 
Arabia,  (547 ;  the  Nile  and  its  tri- 
butaries, 650;  no  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia,  651 ;  first  mentions  the 
Nubians,  652;  his  '  Sphragides,* 
654  ;  assertions  about  Homer,  656 ; 
observations  of  latitude,  661 

Erembi,  the,  L  72,  iL  488 

Eretria  in  Euboea,  L  112 

Eretrians,  the,  war  with  the  Chalci- 
dians,  L  113  ^ 

Eridanus,  river,  L  13, 164 ;  identified 
with  the  Padus,  389,  604 

Erytheia,  island,  ii.  244 

Ebtthbjsan  Ska,  the,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  L  219,  221;  regarded 
by  him  as  continuous  wi£h  the 
Atlantic,  221 ;  Periplus  of  the,  ii. 
443 

Erzeroum,  ii.  289 

Esuvii,  ii.  115 

Etearchus,  king  of  the  Ammonians, 
L268 

Ethiopia,  iL  168 ;  writers  on,  440 

Ethiopian  Ocean,  the,  ii.  66 

Ethiopians,  the,  of  Herodotus,  L  244, 
267 ;  mentioned  by  Agathajchidea, 
ii.  53,  54 ;  land  of  the  523 
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Etmria,  intennurse  of  the  Greeks 
with,  L  153 

£tymAnder(Helmand),  valley,  L  425 

Euclid,  his  astronomical  views,  L 
619 

Eudoxus  of  Cnidns,  his  oosmical 
views,  i.  396;  geographical  work, 
397,  626,  IL  269 

of  Cyzicus,  i.   292  nofe,  296, 

583;  his  voyage,  u,  74,  97;  de- 
termines to  sail  round  Africa,  76 ; 
in  Mauretania,  77 

EuergetSB,  L  426 

Euesperides  (the  modem  Benghazi),  L 

Eulasus,  river,  i.  458,  ii.  314 

Eumelns  of  Corinth,  i.  25,  89 

EcTPHBATBs,  the,  familiar  to  Herodo- 
tus, i.  233;  crossed  by  Gyms  at 
Tbapsacus,  347;  his  march  down 
its  left  bank,  347,  348 ;  crossed  by 
Xenophon  in  its  upper  course, 
352 ;  its  two  branches,  353 ;  pass- 
age of,  by  Alexander,  416 ;  estab- 
lished places  of  passage,  ii.  107 ; 
described  by  Strabo«  288,  and  by 
Pliny,  408 

Euplus  (Lago  di  Pasiano),  iL  394 
note 

Europe,  extent  of,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, i.  162 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  239,  and  by  Pliny,  387 

Eurotas,  river,  iL  270 ;  valley  of,  266 

Euros,  i.  589,  610,  611 

Eusebius,  i.  127 

EuxiNB,  the,  i  97;  Greek  colonies 
on,  ib,;  dates  assigned  to  them, 
128;  ideas  of  Herc^otns  concern- 
ing, 175,  179 ;  his  erroneous 
notions  of  its  length,  176 ;  account 
of,  by  Scylax,  389 ;  by  Pliny,  ii. 
40O;  Periplus  of,  664;  supposed 
to  be  filling  up,  i.  398,  iL  21 

Exampasus,  i.  173 

Falconer,  his  edition  of  Arrian*s 
Periplus,  iL  511 ;  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Euxine,  ib, 

Felujah,  i.  349 

Fenni,  the,  ii,  500 

Ferrier,  cited,  i.  429,  487 

Ferro,  island,  ii.  567 

Fezzan,  i.  270,  278,  279,  ii.  185 


Flavins  Arrianus,  ii.  510.   8e$  Anisa    i 

Flevo,  or  Flevns,  lake,  iL  187,  497 

Fortunate  Xslakiw,  the,  ii.  60,  81, 
173,  202,  432,  527 ;  first  mestioQ 
of  them,  i.  605 ;  not  mendoDed  by 
Strabo,  ii.  334;  aooount  of  than 
by  Statins  Seborus,  173,  and  by 
Juba,  175,  202;  mentioned  br 
Ptolemy,  630,  632;  adopted  as 
western  limit  of  the  world,  528 

Fossa  Drufflana,  iL  189 

Foul  Bay,  iL  56 

Frat,  river,  iL  289,  408 

Frisians,  the,  first  mentioned,  iL  187, 
497 

Fuerteventura,  ii.  203 

Fuscus  (Ck>melius},  his  defeat  by  the 
Daciana,  ii.  503 

YvLt,  river,  iL  433 

Gadeira  (Gsdes),  L  6 ;  mentioned  by 
HecatsBus,  140 ;  by  Herodotus, 
164 ;  by  Scylax,  385 ;  the  starting 
point  of  Pytheas,  598,  605 ;  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  ii.  82,  244;  its 
extensive  trade,  ib, 

Gastulians,  the,  iL  80, 171,  173,  330, 
368 

Galatia,  u.  157, 200,  297 

Galba,  Servius,  iL  115 

Galgacus,  iL  491 

Gallia  Cisnadana,  ii.  394 

Lugaunensis,  ii.  142,  248 

Narbonensis,  the  Roman  pto- 

vinoe,  iL  109,  246,  390 
Transpadana,  ii.  394 


Gallicians,  the,  iL  45 

Grandar,  M.,  cited,  i.  83 

Gkkndarii,  tbe,  mentioned  by  Heca- 
tsBUs,  L  142,  and  by  Herodotus, 
238 

Gangaridse,  i.  560 

Ganges,  the,  i.  554, 555 ;  first  reached 
by  Megasthenes,  558,  destaribed  by 
him,  t6. ;  mentioned  by  Strabo^  ii* 
308;  by  Pliny,  415;  mouth  of 
the,  476 

Gangetic  gulf,  the,  iL  534,  600 

Garama,  ii.  185,  575,  625 

Gabamakte8»  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  270,  278;  expedition 
of  Cornelius  Balbus  to,  ii.  134, 
185  ;  under  Augustus,  169 ;  men- 
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tioned  by  Strabo,  333;  by  Pliny, 
436 ;  by  Ptolemy,  625 

Oarianonum  (Burgb  Castle),  ii.  699 

Garonne,  estuary  of  the,  ii.  360 

Garsaura,  ii.  304 

Garamna  (Garonne),  ii.  236,  392 

GasandaB,  or  Gasandenses,  iL  68 

Gaugamela,  i.  417, 473 

Gaul,  I^man  province  in,  ii.  44 ;  its 
conquest  by  Ciesar,  111 ;  its  divi- 
sion by  Strabo,  248;  described 
by  P.  Mela,  359;  by  Ptolemy, 
686 

,  Transalpine,  first  reduced  by 

Cffisar,  u.  Ill,  122 

Gauls,  the,  on  the  Danube,  ii.  105 

Gkiza,  siege  of,  i.  414 

Gazaca  in  Armenia,  ii.  133 

Gedrosia,  march  of  Alexander  throu$i;h, 
i.  465,  618,  519,  654,  ii.  6,  310, 
311 

Gela,  i.  106 

Gell's  Ithaca,  i.  82 

Geloni,  the,  L  194,  381,  389  vude 

Geminus,  i.  76,  ii.  101 

Genabam  (Orleans),  ii.  125 

Gennesara,  lake,  ii.  407 

Gennesareth,  lake,  ii.  318 

Genfevre,  mt.,  ii.  247,  251 

(}eorgi,  the,  or  agricultuml  Scythians, 
i.  183, 185, 186  noU,  190,  381 

Ger,  or  Gir,  river,  ii.  349,  350,  618, 
619,623,624,627 

Qergovia,  ii.  125 

Germani,  i.  597,  604 

Germania,  L  795 

Germanicus,  his  campaigns  against 
the  Germans,  ii.  193 

Germans,  wars  of  Cscsar  with,  ii.  118, 
121 ;  his  description  of  them,  130 ; 
victories  of  Tiberius  over,  148 

Gbrmant,  GsBsar's  account  of,  ii.  129 ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  259;  P.Mela*s 
imperfect  knowledge  of,  361 ;  de- 
cription  of,  by  Tacitus,  493 ;  im- 
perfectly described  by  Ptolemy, 
687;  wars  in,  186 

Gerrha,  i.  462,  647,  ii.  30,  60,  321 

Gerrhus,  river,  i.  186,  ii.  400 

Gessoriacum,  iL  137 

GsTiE,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  i. 
166;  in  that  of  Alexander,  408; 
attacked  by  him,  tb. ;  beyond  the 
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Danube,  409;  under  Mithridates, 
ii.  90 ;  mentioned  by  Strabo,  263 

Get2b,  the  desert  of  the,  ii.  262 

Ghadamis,  i.  280 ;  ii.  185. 

Ghermsir,  the,  ii.  312 

Ghir,  river,  ii,  360 

Ghizni,  i.  426,  490 

Giligammaa,  i.  283 

Gindanes,  i.  284 

Gira,  iL  625 

Glactophagi,  L  46. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  cited,  L  36,  50,  77, 
81 

Glesaria,  island,  ii.  404 

Globe,  a,  constructed  by  Crates,  ii. 
232  note 

GK5bel,  cited,  i.  195 

Godavery,  river,  ii.  604 

Gold,  from  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains,  L  200;  Indian,  229; 
in  Noricum,  ii.  23 ;  in  Arabia,  58 

Gordium,  i.  412,  466 

Gordyene,  ii.  86,  651 

Gorgippia,  ii.  279 

Gorgona,  island,  ii.  691 

Gorillas,  L  321,  327,  328  note 

GoBsellin,  concerning  voyage  of  Hanno, 
L  321 ;  erroneous  computation  of 
stades,  624;  on  the  Nile,  649  ;  on 
Eratosthenes'  calculations,  662- 
664 ;  Fortunate  Islands,  ii.  202 

Gothiui,  the,  ii.  499 

Gothones,  the,  ii.  500 

Goukcha,  lake,  ii.  290  note 

Graian  Alps,  ii.  263 

Grampians,  iL  491 

Granicus,  battle  of  the,  L  411 

Graupius,  Mons,  ii.  491 

Great  B^,  constellation  of  the,  i. 
34 ;  steering  by,  62 

Greece,  geography  of,  ii.  265;  Pto- 
lemy's map  of,  595 

Greek  writers,  after  Polybius,  ii.  48 ; 
after  Ptolemy,  655 

Greeks,  the,  influence  of  Asiatic 
civilization  on,  L  115 ;  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians, 
116;  early  relations  with  Egypt, 
117;  intercourse  with  Etrona, 
163,  154 

Griffins,  i.  88, 102, 199 

Grimm,  Jacob,  on  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus,  i.  216 
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Groflkixrd  on  the  age  of  Stxabo,  ii. 
212,  213,  272,  302  note 

Giote,  cited,  L  21,  111,  116,  205, 
20(3,  217,  261,  371 ;  on  the  Scy- 
thians of  Herodotos,  215 ;  on  the 
rate  of  maiching,  361 ;  site  of 
Pybe,367 

Gnardafoi,  Gape,  i.  579,  681,  683, 
649,  ii.  63 

Gutfrin,  cited,  L  63,  312,  818 

GUmiflch  Khana,  its  ailver-mineB,  i. 
376,  ii.  296 

Gnntia  (Giinzboig),  iL  696 

Gnneans,  the,  i  &2 

Gnttalna,  river,  ii.  403 

Ghittonea,  a  German  trihe,  i.  596 

Gwettnr,  Bay  of;  i.  538 

Gyazos,  island  of,  ii.  271  note 

Gymnesian  Islands,  ii.  99 

Gymnias,  i.  854,  856,  376 

Gyndes,  river,  L  251,  253 

Gytta,  i.  319 

Gyzantes,  i.  144,  285 

Hadramant,  ii.  427 

Hadrian,  iL  506 ;  his  travels,  507- 
509,  517 ;  his  wall  in  Britain,  507 ; 
coins  relating  to  his  travels,  217 

Hsebudes  (Hebrides),  ii.  404;  of 
Plinv,  584 

HsBmodiD,  tbe^  ii.  861  note 

Hnmns,  Mt.  (the  Balkan),  i.  166, 
167,  408,  ii.  264;  its  elevation 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  385 

Halicamassns,  i.  411 

Halizon^  the,  ii.  296 

Halys,  river,  ii.  297 

Hamaxobii,  the,  ii.  591 

Hamilcar,  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  i. 
157 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  281,  ii.  210, 
293  note,  296;  on  the  poisonous 
honey  of  Ihe  Golchian  mountains, 
i.  358;  route  of  Gyros  through 
Phrygia,  363 

Hannibal,  his  passage  of  the  Alps, 
iL  37-40 

Hairyo,  his  voyage  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  i.  318-331 ;  its  probable 
date,  332;  authenticity  of  extant 
narrative,  %b. ;  editions  of^  %b.;  his 
narrative,  318-321;  examination 
of  its  details,  321-331 ;  explana- 


tion of  his  marvellouB  statement^ 
326,  327 ;  perversion  of  his  aoooont 
by  later  writers,  328,  329 ;  stories 
derived  from  him  by  Mela»  iL  367 ; 
by  Pliny,  884 

Hannosia,  or  Ormnz,  L  536 

HarpaguSy  the  Persian  general,  L  119 

HaipasQS,  river,  L  354,  356 ;  identi- 
fied with  the  Arpa  Su,  375 

Hashtnagar,  L  440 

Hatra,  fortress  of,  ii.  506,  648 

Hebrides,  derived  from  a  fiJse  read- 
ing in  Pliny,  iL  584 

Hebrus,  river,  ii.  27, 153 

Hbcatjbitb  of  Miletus,  bis  visit  to 
Egypt,  L  118;  geography,  134; 
'  Genealogies  *  and  '  Periodus^'  135  ; 
divides  uke  world  into  two  great 
continents,  145 ;  r^arded  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  a^  Uie  Tanals  as 
the  limit  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
147 ;  theory  concerning  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  Nue  •&;  cfaa- 
meter  of  his  extant  fragments,  153 

HecatsBUs  of  Abdera,  i.  liis 

Hecatompylns,  L  419,  479 

Hedjas,  iL  427 

Heeren,  cited,  L  224,  275,  277,  307; 
concerning  voyage  of  Hanno^  334 ; 
on  the  maps  of  AgathodsBmon,  ii- 
57Snote 

Heligoland,  iL  499 

Heliopolis,  ii.  326 

Helisycians,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  i.  139« 
157,  iL  670 

Hellanicus,  L  148 

Helmund,  valley,  L  424 

Helvetians,  iL  110-112, 124 

Heniochi,  the,  iL  89,  279 

Hephjestion,  i.  439 ;  his  death,  458 

Heraclea,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  L 
99,  iL  296 

Heraclides  sent  to  Hyrcania,  L  459 

Herat  to  Bactria,  routes,  L  486 

Hercules,  columns  of,  L  628;  de- 
scribed by  Mela,  iL  358 

promontory,  ii.  433 

,  strait  of,  L  629,  631,  ftc. 

Hercynian  Forest,  the,  L  400,  604, 
ii.  496;  described  by  Cassar,  129; 
by  Strabo,  260 ;  by  Ptolemy,  590 

Hermean  promontory  (Gape  Bon),  ii- 
561 
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Hermiones,  ii.  362,  403,  495,  588 

HennolauB,  abridges  the  Lexicon  of 
Stephanus,  il  669 

Hennonassa,  ii.  278 

Hermnndnri,  ii.  191,  343,  403, 494, 
499 

HerodoroB  of  Heraclea,  i.  169 

HsBODOTUS,  adopts  the  divirion  into 
three  continents,  i.  146 ;  extends 
the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  river 
Phasis,  147;  his  general  views  of 
Europe,  156 ;  emigrates  to  Thurii, 
158;  extensive  travels,  159;  de- 
scribes the  continents,  160;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Africa,  163 ;  Asia, 
limit  of  his  knowledge,  218; 
account  of  Arabia,  218;  Africa, 
262 

Heroopolis,  ii.  427 ;  gulf  of,  57 

Hertha,  ii.  499 

Hesiod,  the  poems  of,  i.  85 ;  his 
Theogony,  86;  no  mention  of 
either  Italy  or  Sicily  by  name,  87 ; 
Catalogue  of  Women,  %b. 

Hesydrus  (the  Sutledge)  river,  i.  557 

HiBKBNiA,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
ii.  127 ;  called  by  Ptolemy  Ivemia, 
581 ;  described  bv  him,  %b, ;  Plinv's 
limited  knowledge  of,  404;  de- 
scribed by  Orosins,  692.    Seeleme 

Hides  or  skins,  inflated,  for  crossing  a 
river,  L  429 

Hiera,  island,  ii.  258 

Sycaminos,  iL  696 

Hierasus,  ii.  517 

Hieron,  I  462 

Himilco,  voyage  of,  i.  403,  595,  ii. 
383, 688,  703 

nindoo  Eoosh  (Caucasus),  i.  424; 
passes  of  the,  492 

Hindoos,  their  castes,  i.  561 

Hippalus,  discovers  the  direct  route 
to  India,  ii.  351,  445,  470 

(west  wind),  ii.  417,  418 

HipPABOHUB,  his  observations  of  lati- 
tudes, i.  630 ;  ii.  8 ;  suggestions  of 
observing  eclipses  for  finding  longi- 
tudes, 633,  ii.  14 ;  general  charac- 
ter of  his  criticisms,  2 ;  attempts 
to  rectify  the  map  of  Eratosthenes, 
3, 11 ;  parallels  of  latitude,  4-10 ; 
on  the  course  of  the  Indus,  12 

Hippemolgi,  i.  46 


Hipponium,  L  387 

Hippuri,  u.  421,  423 

Hisn  Ghorab,  ii.  457 

Holml,  ii.  304 

HoMEB,  his  ideas  of  the  earth,  i.  33, 

75 ;  of  the  snn,  35 ;  of  the  winds, 

36,  77 ;  descriptions  of  the  sea,  36, 

37 

to  Hecataeus,  L  85-126 

HoKEBio  Geogbapbt,  L  31 ;  general 

views,  31-38 ;  of  the  Iliad,  39-48 ; 

of  the  Odyssey,  49-74;  views  of 

Eratosthenes  concemiug,  i.  656 ; 

of  Hipparchus,  ii.  15 ;  of  Apollo- 

dorus,  49;  of  Demetrius,  50;  of 

Strabo,  214,  221 
Homeritae,  the,  ii.  426,  456 
Homemann's  Travels,  cited,  i.  281 
Hoskins,  Mr.,  cited,  i.  273,  299 
Howara,  IL  181,  205,  454 
Hilbner,  his  Inscriptiones  Britannicaa, 

cited,  ii.  508,  513,  647 
Humboldt,  A.,  i.  193,  200;  on  the 

Scythians  of  Herodotus,  i.  215; 

the  Massagetas,  224 
Huns,  ii.  486,  682 
Hybla,  the  land  of,  i.  381 
Hydaspes  (Jhelum)   river,  i.  443; 

passage  of;   499 ;  confluence  with 

the  Aoesines,  508 
Hydraotes,  or  Bavee,  river,  L  444 

502 
Hylaea,  or  'forest  country,'  i.  191 
Hyllic  Chersonese,  ii.  26 
Hylophagi,  the,  ii.  53 
Hypacyris,  i.  185, 186,  ii.  400,  590 
Hyperboreans,  the,  i.  88,  89,  102, 

103 ;  mentioned  by  Hecataeus,  148; 

by  Herodotus,  160,  175,  ii.  363, 

401 
Hyphasis,  river,  the  modem  Be'ias, 

Beas,  or  Beiah,  i.  444,  502,  556, 

557,  565,  571 ;  altars  on  the,  503 ; 

course  of,  508 
Hyrcania,  i.  419,  iL  284 
Hyrcanian,  or  Caspian,  Sea,  i.  141 
Hyrgis,  riyer,  i.  184 

labadins,  or  Sabadius,  iL  608 ;  pro- 
bably Java,  643 
ladera,  ii.  148  noPi 
lapydes,  or  lapodes,  ii.  45, 145 
lapygia,  ii.  254,  256 
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lazygee,  ii.  84  twte,  261,  262,  517, 
691 

Iaxabtis,  oonfiued'by  Herodotas 
with  the  Anixes,  i.  223 ;  and  by 
later  Greeks  with  the  Tanats,  400 ; 
XEUide  known  by  Alexander,  435; 
flowed  into  the  Caspian,  574,  iL 
283 

Iberia  (Spaing  i.  386 

Iberians,  the,  iL  88, 279 

Iberos  (Ebro),  river,  L  886,  iL  240, 
389 

Icams,  river,  iL  411 

loeni,  U.  340,  341 

Ichthyophagi,  the,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  L 
272;  described  by  Agatharchides, 
iL  52;  on  the  coast  of  (^edrosia, 
L  530, 543 ;  described  by  Nearchus, 
531 

loonium,  ii.  298 

Ictis  of  Diodorus,  L  603,  ii.  197 

Ida,  mt.,  iL  271 

Idubeda,  mts.,  ii.  210 

leme,  L  30,  398,  594,  595 ;  supposed 
to  lie  north  of  Britain,  iL  222, 
232,  250 

Igiliun,  idand,  iL  691 

Iliad,  geography  of  the,  L  39  ;  Oata- 
logue  of  the  Ships,  41 ;  epithets 
applied  4o  different  towns,  42 ;  of 
the  Trojans,  43 

Ilium,  the  Homeric,  or  Troy,  ii.  300 

Ulyricum,  reduced  to  a  Roman  pro- 
vince by  Augustus,  IL  148,  264 

nva,  island,  iL  691 

Imaus,  mt,  iL  286,  417,  530,  596, 
597 

India,  first  mentioned,  L  142;  ac- 
count of,  bv  Herodotus,  226;  the 
land  of  Uie  Indus,  tb, ;  Alexander's 
militaiT  operations  in,  438;  its 
natural  productions,  563--565 ;  ex- 
tent and  figure,  567;  Strabo*s 
account  of,  iL  305;  rivers,  308; 
P.  Mela's  imperfect  account  of, 
365 ;  described  by  Pliny,  414 ;  by 
Dionysius,  487;  Ptolemy's  map  of, 
642 ;  GoL  Yule's,  643 

Indian  ants,  L  229,  230,  257    ^ 

tribes  west  of  the  Indus,  L  488 

tribute,  i.  255 

Indians,  described  by  Megasthenes, 
i.  561,  562;    their  division  into 


classes,    tft. ;    their    philoBcmhen, 

562 
Indo-Scythia,  iL  461 
Indor,  river,  L  142,  440 ;  descent  by 

Alexander,  448 ;  boats  on  the,  506; 

descent  of   the,    507  ;    identified 

with  the  Nile,  509 ;  width,  510 ; 

source,   449,    511 ;     delta,    512 ; 

change  in  the  course  of,  516 ;  its 

course     misconceived      by     Hip- 

parchus,  ii.  12 ;  described  by  Pliny, 

416 ;  month  of,  462 
IngiBvones,  iL  403,  495,  588 
lomanes  (Jumna),  L  557»  iL  306  note^ 

415 
Ionia,  L  411,  iL  300 
lonians,  the,  i.  382 
Iphicrates,  iL  329 
Iran,  plateau  of,  iL  310 
Ireland,  account  of,  by   Solinus,  it 

677 
Iron  Gates,  the,  of  the  Danube,  u 

167,  180 
Is,  of  Herodotus  (Hit),  L  368 
Isara,  ii.  392 
Isauria,  iL  159,  298 
Isidorus,  of  Charax,  iL  163 
1  of  Seville,  first  uses  the  name 

of  the  Mediterranean,  iL  G79. 
Isolette,  Gape  (Ras  Jezireh),  iL  460 
Issa,  island,  L  387,  404,  iL  25 
Issedon  Series,  598 
Issedones,  the,  L  102,  141,  199,  u, 

598 
Issus,  Passes  of,  i.  346 ;  traversed  by 

Cyrus,  ib, ;  and  by  Alexander,  414; 

described,  467, 468 

,  battle  of,  L  414 

,  Gulf  of,  L  346,  627,  629, 631 

to  the  Euphrates,  L  365 

Istssvones,  the,  iL  403,  495 

IsTBB,  described  by  Herodotus,  L 167, 

170,  180,  181 ;  compared  by  him 
.    with  the  Nile,  169-172 ;  suppow^ 

to  be  the  largest  of   all  known 

rivers,    181 ;   its   tributaries,  tb. 

Seel^ube. 
Istri,  the,  138,  388 
Istrus,  or  Istropolis,  L  99,  167,  388, 

iL  91, 149  note 
Italy,  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  253; 

by  Pliny,  392 
Ithaca,  Homeric,  L  67,  83 
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Itineraries,  the,  value  of  them,  ii.  694, 

695 
Itinerarium    Hieroflolymitanom,    ii. 

696 
Itineraiy  of  Antoninus,  ii.  694 
Itins  Portufl,  ii.  119, 136, 137 
Ivemia  (Hibernia),  ii.  581 

Jask,  cape,  i.  530,  533 
Jebel  Barkal,  ii.  184 

Hanran,  ii.  318  note 

Zebair,  iL  465 

Jericho,  palm-groves,  ii.  318 
Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo,  ii. 

318 ;  entered  by  Pompey,  ii.  90 
Jet^  found  in  Britain,  ii.  677 
Jhelum,  river,  i.  443 
Joliba,  or  Quorra,  river  (Niger),  i. 

269,  u.  436,  621,  626 
Jordan,  river,  ii.  318,  407 
Josephus,  cited,  ii.  325  ;  concerning 

Britain,  ii.  339 
Jowett,  Prof.,  cited,  i.  403 
JuBA,  ii.  174 ;  his  work  on  Africa,  t^. ; 

enquiries  concerning  the  Fortunate 

Islands,  175;    his    geography    of 

Arabia,  176 ;  account  of  the  Nile, 

201;   followed  l^  Pliny,  ii.  423, 

431 
Judaea,  ii.  160  ;    first  attacked  by 

Romans,  90 
Jugurtha,  his  war  with  Rome,  ii.  80 
Julian,  Emp.,  his  expedition  against 

the  Persians,  ii.  650 
Julius  w^thicus,  cosmography  of,  iL 

692,  701,  703,  705 

Honorius,  ii.  692,  705 

Jumna,  river,  iL  47 

Juno,  promontory  (Gape  Trafalgar), 

iL  358 
Juuonia,  island,  ii.  173, 175,  203 
Jura,  Mons,  ii.  124,  245,  391 
Juverna  (Ireland),  ii.  355 ;  described 

by  P.  Mela,  361 

Kalah  Shergat,  i.  373 
Karakaban,  L  377 
Kara  Kul,  or  Denghiz,  ii.  642 
Karun,  river,  iL  313,  314 
Katakekaumene,  ii.  300 
Kelt^  the,  L  168 

Kempthorne,   Lieut.,    cited,  i.  526, 
529,  531,  532,  536,  538 


Eenia,  iL  617 

Kenrick,  Mr.,  cited,  L  299,  301 

Eerman,  ii.  310 

Khartoum,  L  585 

Ealimanjaro,  mt.,  ii.  617 

Killouta,  island,  L  527 

Kishm,  island,  L  537,  550 

Eistnah,  river,  iL  604 

Elausen,  cited,  L  135, 137, 147 

Koh  Daman,  i.  427,  490 

Eohik,  river,  the  Polytimetus  of  the 

Greeks,  L'  430 
Eorosko,  i.  586 
Eoc  Eamolia,  i.  514 
Eriu  Metopon,  cape,  ii.  239 
Eufah,  site  of,  L  370 
Kurrachee,  L  528,  546 
Eynetes,  or  Eynesians,  the,  i.  168, 

169,  ii.  686 

Laconia,  ii.  267,  270 

Laestrygones,  the,  i.  57,  77 

Land  of  Spices,  ii.  180, 182,  320 

Langobaidi,  ii.  190,  498 

Lanzarote,  island,  iL  203 

Laodicea,  iL  304 

Larius,  lake,  iL  252  note, 

Latham,  Dr.,  cited,  iL  140,  495,  497, 
499,  501 

Latins,  the,  i.  387 

Latinus  and  Telegonus,  sons  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Circe,  L  87 

Latxtctdb  and  Longitude,  origin  of 
the  terms,  i.  626 ;  not  used  before 
Ptolemy,  ib, ;  fundamental  parallel 
of,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes,  629 ; 
modes  of  determining,  632  ;  obser- 
vations of,  bv  Hipparchus,  633, 
661 ;  first  used  as  technical  terms, 
ii.  550 ;  degrees  of,  ib, 

Layard,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  Tigris, 
L352 

Leake,  Col.,  dted,  L  68,  69,  82,  83, 
209,  623,  iL  31  note,  621 

Lelmnon,  mt,  ii.  407 

Lechaeum,  i.  107 

L^ends  concerning  Bacchus  and  Her- 
cules, i.  496 

Lejah,  ii.  318  note 

Lemannus,  lake,  ii.  109,  252  nute^ 
360,  587,  699 

Lomovii,  iL  500 

Leontcs,  river,  11.  318  note 
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IjeontiDi,  colony  of,  i.  92, 113 

Lepontii,  iL  146 

LeiJBiDB,  Dr.,  cited,  i.  237,  ii.  169 

Leptis  Magna,  iL  169  ftoie 

Letronne,  dtcd,  i.  406 

LeuciethiopeB  (White  Ethiopians),  iL 
435  note 

Lencas,  or  Lencadia,  i.  82, 106 

Lence  Come,  ii.  180,  181,  205, 
454 

Lencoptera,  promontory,  ii.  354,  594 

Leuoo-SyrianiB,  or  White  Syrians,  ii. 
316 

Lewin,  Mr.,  on  GaBsar's  invasion  of 
Britain,  iL  137 

Lewis,  Sir  G.,  i.  120, 124  ;  on  credi- 
bility of  Pytheas,  612 

Lezoyii,  ii.  248  noU 

Libs,  i.  589,  610,  611 

Libva,  described  by  Strabo,  L  162,  ii. 
328 

Libyan  tribes,  the,  i.  282 

Likens  (Loire),  iL  19,  21,  392 

lilybiieum,  promontory,  ii.  237,  561 

Limnasans  (lake-dwellers),  i.  381 

Limyrice,  iL  466,  467 

Lingones,  iL  112 

Liris  (Garigliano),  river,  ii.  394 

Lizitad,  i.  319,  320 

Lizus,  river,  of  Hanno,  L  319,  330 ; 
not  that  of  later  authors,  330 ;  the 
modem  £1  Araish,  ii.  330,  433 

Locris,  ii.  267 

Loftns,  Mr.,  cited,  iL  313 

Lollius  Urbicus,  his  wars  in  Britain, 
ii.  513 ;  his  rampart,  ib, 

Londininm,  ii.  338,  341,  641 

Long,  Mr.,  concerning  Caesar's  expedi- 
tion to  Britain,  ii.  136, 137 

Longitude,  no  correct  means  of  deter- 
mining, knowD  to  the  ancients,  i. 
633.    Bee  Latitude 

Lotopha^  the,  L  53,  279,  284,  311, 
ii.332 

Lotus  tree,  the,  L  312 

Lncania,  ii.  254,  256 

Lucauians,  the,  i.  387 

Lucullus,  his  operations  against  Mith- 
ridates  and  Tigranes,  iL  83;  de- 
feats Mithridates  at  Cabeira,  85; 
takes  Tigranocerta,  86 

Lugdunum  (Lyons),  ii.  142,  247 

Luguvallium  (Carlisle),  ii.  699 


Luna,  port  of,  iL  255 

Lnpia  (Lippe),  river,  iL  189,  259 

Lusitanians,  iL  241, 

Lutetia  (Paris),  ii.  125,  587 

Lycaonia,  iL  7, 159,  298 

Lychnidus,  lake,  i.  410 

Lycia,  L  411,  iL  158,  287,  301 

Lycian  League,  the,  iL  301 

Lycians,  the,  L  382 

Lycus,  river,  L  417,  iL  318  ntde,  409 

Lydians,  the,  L  237 

Lygii,  u.  344,  494, 499,  500 

Lynch,  Capt.,  on   ate   of  Opis»   L 

373 
Lyon,  Capt,  cited,  L  288 
Lyons,  inscription  on  altar  at,  iL  247 

Maoae,  or  Maoeta  (Cape  Mnasendom), 
L  284,  462,  535,  iL  609  ncie 

Maccasi,  ii.  32,  79 

Macedonia,  ii.  152  ;  Strabo'a  account 
of,  ii.  265 

Macepracta,  iL  651 

Machlyans,  L  284 

Macrobian  Ethiopians,  L  267  ;  fabu- 
lous account  of  them  given  by 
Herodotus,  271;  dwelt  od  the 
Southern  Sea,  267,  272;  Oun- 
byses'  expedition  agaiost  them, 
272 

Macrones,  mentioned  by  H^odotus, 
in  the  19th  satrapy,  L  246 ;  and 
by  Xenophon,  ib. 

Madeira,  L  605,  iL  81,  82 

Maaatae,  the,  ii.  647 

Masnaca,  a  colony  of  Massilia,  L  95 

Mfeoti,  the,  L  381 

Mjbotib  Palub,  erroneous  ideas  of 
Herodotus  concerning,  L  177; 
supposed  by  Aristotle  to  be  gradu- 
ally filling  up,  398 ;  and  by  Poly- 
bius,  398,  iL  28,  29 ;  Strabo*8  idea 
of,  278;  its  dimensicms,  512; 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Ptolemy, 
592. 

MacSs  of  Macedonia,  his  itiuerary,  ii. 
529 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  iL  301, 304 

Mafs  (Mhye,  or  Mahi),  river,  iL  464 

Major,  Mr.,  cited,  L  295,  296,  320 

Malaca,  ii.  240 

Malana,  L  529 

Malao,  iL  448 
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Malay  peninsula,  islands  near,  not 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  608 

Maiden,  Prof.,  i.  212 

Malea,  cape,  i.  62,  ii.  239,  268,  269, 
696 

Malli,  the,  i.  460,  461 ;  cities  of  the, 
614 

Mandrus,  mt,  ii,  622 

Mantiane,  lake,  ii.  290 

Map  of  Agrippa,  ii.  177 

,  the  first,  ii.  220  note 

constructed   by    Marinus    of 

Tyre,  u.  543 

Maps,  first  constructed  by  Anaxi- 
mander,  L  122 ;  in  general  use  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  146;  im- 
proved before  Eratosthenes,  618; 
reformed  by  him,  619;  series  o^ 
constructed  by  Ptolemy,  ii.  649, 
573 

Mapharitic  territory,  ii.  463 

Mancanda,  i.  429 

Marching,  rate  of,  in  Africa,  ii.  637  ; 
of  Xenophon,  i.  361. 

MABCIAI9U8  OF  Hebaolea,  ii.  660 ;  his 
•Periplus  of  the  Outer  Sea,'  ib.; 
erroneous  extension  of  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  662 

Maroomanni,  ii.  129,  186,  191,  192, 
198,  260,  499 

Mardi,  the,  L  418,  419 

Mareotis,  lake,  L  415 

Margiana  (MervV  i.  432,  ii.  286,  412 

Mariaba  (Mareb),  ii.  69 

Mariana,  ii.  396 

Mariandynians,  the,  i.  237 

Marinus  of  Ttbs,  ii.  619 ;  his  altera- 
tions in  the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  622 ;  erroneous  calculations 
of  distances,  524,  526 ;  mode  of 
constructing  his  map,  643 

Maris  (Marosch),  river,  i.  181 

Maritime  Alps,  the,  ii.  147 

Marius,  defeats  the  Teutones,  ii.  Ill 

Markscheffel,  cited,  i.  110 

MarmaridsB,  i.  283,  ii.  333 

Maroboduus,  iL  191. 

Marquardt,  cited,  ii.  160 

Marsiaba,  ii.  180,  320 

Marsigni,  the,  ii.  499 

Martiu,  M*  Vivien  de  St.,  cited,  i. 
28,  29,  302,  306,  322,  332,  ii.  42, 
290,  351,  621 


Maryandini,  the,  i.  382 

Maskas,  river,  L  368 

Massa,  river,  ii.  622 

Massaesyli,  ii.  32,  79, 169 

Massaga,  i.  442 

MASSAOBTiB,  i.  199, 201,  226,  437,  ii. 
284;  opposite  to  the  Issedones, 
224;  their  ethnical  relations,  224 
fioie ;  abundance  of  gold,  226 

Massaliots,  iL  249 

Massilia,  i.  94 ;  regular  trade  with 
the  Cassiterides,  600 ;  latitude  de- 
termined by  Pytheas,  661,  ii.  8; 
importance  of  its  position,  iL  662 

Massyli,  iL  32,  79, 169 

Masulipatam,  iL  604 

Matieni,  the,  L  141,  245 

Matrana  (Mame),  iL  124 

Mattiad,  iL  496 

Maura,  Santa,  i.  82 

Mauretania,  ii.  77, 170,  328 

Cffisariends,  ii.  170,  175,  371, 

349 

Tingitana,  ii.  170,  349 

Maurusia  (Mauretania),  ii.  7 

Maxyes,  the,  i.  144,  285 

Mazaca  (Gaesarea),  ii.  293,  296,  304 

Measurement,  uncertainty  of,  i.  261 

Media,  ii.  7, 291 ;  province  of,  L  240 ; 
wall  of,  349,  370 ;  brief  notice  by 
Pliny,  U.  413 

Atropateue,  ii«.  291 

Median  Ghite,  the,  ii.  292 

Medians,  the,  i.  160 

Mediolanum,  iL  690 

Mediomatrici,  ii.  136 

MEDiTEBRAirEAK,  the.  Order  of  islands 
in,  L  406 ;  its  length  estimated  by 
Eratosthenes,  636;  measurements 
according  to  Artemidorus,  ii.  103 ; 
no  distinctive  name  by  the  Greeks, 
234 ;  Ptolemy's  map  of,  660 ;  ex- 
exaggerated  estimate  of  its  length, 
561 ;  his  longitudes  in,  564,  638 ; 
called  by  the  Romans  Internum 
Mare,  354  note;  the  name  first 
used  by  Solinus,  678;  and  Isi- 
dorus,  679 

Medulli,  u.  23, 147,  261 

Megara,  i.  98, 109 ;  ii.  266 

,  Hybbean,  i.  92, 109 

Megastuknes,  L  229 ;  sent  to  lodia 
by  Seloucus,  556;  his  account  of 
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India,  556-667 ;  the  chief  autho- 
rity of  Straho  and  Arrian  concern- 
ing India,  556;  his  line  of  route 
to  Palibothra  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  557 ;  the  first  Greek  who 
reached  the  Ganges,  558 ;  his  ac- 
count of  Indian  castes,  561 ;  of  the 
Brahmins,  562;  of  natural  pro- 
ductions of  India,  563 

Mekran,  i.  530 

Mela,  Pokponius,  ii.  352 ;  lus  mis- 
representations of  Hanno,  L  328; 
notion  of  the  Antichthones,  iL 
353;  hrief  outline  of  the  three 
continents,  ib.;  ideas  concerning 
the  Danube,  357 ;  well-acquainted 
with  the  north-western  angle  of 
Spain,  359 ;  his  idea  of  Gaul,  359 ; 
of  Britain,  360,  361 ;  of  Germany, 
361 ;  account  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
363 ;  of  Asia,  364 ;  of  India,  365 ; 
Arabia,  366  ;  external  coast,  367 ; 
his  age,  370 

Melanchl»ni,  the,  i.  141,  193,  389 
note 

Melano-Gaetuli,  the,  ii.  622 

Melibocus,  mt.,  ii.  589 

Melisseram,  ii.  420 

Melitene,  ii.  157,  295 

Melitta,  i.  319 

Melizi^miy  ii.  467 

Memnon,  vocal  statue  of,  ii.  323 

Memphis,  ii.  326 

Menander,  L  571 ;  extent  of  his  con- 
quests, ii.  46 ;  his  silver  coins,  47 

Menapii,  ii.  116, 117, 135,  248,  581 

Meninx,  island,  L  53,  284,  ii.  32, 
331 

Menuthias,  island,  ii.  452,  611  note 

Merivale,  Dean,  cited,  i.  81,  ii.  41, 
117, 131, 139, 166, 189,  207,  492 

MsBoi,  described  by  Herodotus,  i. 
264-267^  273;  iU  position  ascer- 
tained in  modem  times,  264 ;  dis- 
tance from  Syene,  302 ;  a  civilised 
state  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 
583-585 ;  its  position  in  longitude, 
631 ;  in  latitude,  ii.  6 ;  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  326,  328;  by  PUny, 
347,  430 ;  assumed  to  be  an  island 
by  Ptolemy,  613 

Merv,  L  432  note 

Mesembria,  i.  538,  ii.  91 


Mesma,  L  387 

Mesopotamia,  ii.  317,  505,  506 

Messenia,  i.  405,  iu  267 

Metagonium,  i.  144 

Metapontum,  i.  93 

Methane,  i.  112,  ii.  274 

Metrodorus  of   Soepaia^  iL  68; 
Periegesis,  ib, 

Mevania,  island,  ii.  692 

Mictis,L603,iL198,405 

MiLKSiANB,  the,  their  settlements  on 
the  Propontas,  L  99 ;  their  laxoiy, 
103;  manufactures,  104;  oom- 
mercial  establishment  at  Naacrmtis, 
ib. 

Miletus,  L  98,  103, 411 

Military  expeditions  of  the  Romans^ 
ii.  179 

Milyans,  the,  L  382 

Minius  (Minho),  river,  i\  240 

Minnagara,  iL  462,  465,  478 

Minnaeans,  the  (Hedjaz),  L  648,  ii. 
59,426 

Minos,  King,  two  distinct  sets  of'  tra- 
dition concerning,  L  16 

Minyans,  the,  i.  26 

MiSABiLiBUs,  De,  Treatise  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  i.  604 ;  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Hercynian  Forest  and 
the  Rhine,  ib. ;  noticed  the  Forta- 
nate  Islands,  605 

MiTHRiDATBS,  ii.  83 ;  his  power  and 
influence,  84 ;  defeated  at  Cabeirs, 
85;  at  the  river  Arsanias,  86; 
takes  refuge  in  Ck>lchis,  88 ;  march 
to  Phanagoria,  89 ;  his  death,  90 

Modura,  iL  419 

MoBris,  lake,  exaggerated  account  of 
its  size,  L  301 ;  the  labyrintby  ii. 
323 

McEsia,  province  of,  iL  149,  264, 398 

Mommsen,  cited,  ii.  701;  his  In- 
scriptiones  Illyrici,  ii.  504,  517 

Mona,  island,  IL  128,  341,  381  note, 
405 

Monapia,  iL  405 

MoncGcus  (Monaco),  L  139 

Monteith,  Col.,  cited,  iL  290 

Monumentum  Ancyranum,  cited,  ii. 
149, 190 

Moon,  Mountains  of  the,  ii.  617 

Moray  Frith,  ii.  514 

Morbihan,  ii.  1 16 
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Morgan,  Mr.  de,  cited,  ii.  646 

Morini,  ii.  21, 116, 117, 119, 135 

Morontobara,  i.  547 

Mosa,  river  (Meuse),  ii.  124,  587 

Mosama,  i.  532 

MoBcha,  iL  459 

MoBchi,  the,  i.  141,  246,  iL  281,  294 

Moselle,  river,  ii.  689 

Moses  of  Ghorene,  L  258 

Mossylon,  ii.  692 

Mosyllum,  promontory,  ii.  429,  448, 

450 
MosynoBci,  the,  i.  246,  357,  ii.  295 
Mountains,  attempts  to  measure  their 

height,  first  made  by  Dicaearchus, 

i.  617,  ii.  385 
Mourzuk,  capital  of  Fezzan,  i.  279 
Movers,  dteo,  1.  116 
Moz   Su,    principal   source  of   the 

Tigris,  u.  439 
Mucianus,  Licinius,  cited  by  Pliny, 

iL396 
Miilier,  C,  cited,  i.  405,  ii.  51  note, 

etpcunm 
Mulucha,  river,  iL  79, 170,  349 
Munda,  iL  243 
Mundus,  ii.  448 
Murad  Tchai,  river,  ii.  289 
Mure,  Ck)L,  cited,  L  57,  83,  ]36, 159, 

341 
Mushli  Hills,  the,  i.  519 
Musicanus,  kingdom  of,  L  517 
Mussendom,  cape,  ii.  460 
Muza,  L  582,  iL  418,  424,  455 
Muziris,  iL  418,  419,  468 
Mycenae,  ii.  267  note 
Myci,  or  Mycians,  i.  143 
Mygdonia,  ii.  105 
Myos  Honnus,  i.  577, 607,  iL  56, 323, 

446 
Myriandrus,  L  346,  414,  468 
Mysia,  iL  297 
Mysiaos,  the,  L  46  note,  237,  382 

Nabatffii,  ii.  167, 180 

l^acrnata,  ii.  581 

Nahr  el  Malcha,  or  royal  canal,  iL 

409,651 
Namnadius  (Namadus,  Kerbuddah), 

river,  ii.  464 
Namuetes,  ir.  115 
Nantuates,  ii.  115 
^auura,  iL  467 


Napata,  iL  168, 183,  347 

Napoca,  ii.  516 

Napoleon  IIL's  Histoire  de  Cdsar, 
cited,u.  113,122, 126, 139 

Narbo,  a  Roman  colony^  L  137,  247, 
690,  iL  44, 109 

,  Gulf  of,  ii.  36 

Narbonitis,  IL  247,  249 

Narisd,  the,  ii.  499 

Nasamones,  their  expedition  across  the 
desert,  1.  269;  probably  reached 
the  Niger,  271 ;  their  nation,  283  ; 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  ii.  333 ;  by 
Dionysius,  481,  and  by  Pausanias, 
657 

Naucratis,  city  of,  L  97,  104,  117 

Naumachseans,  promontory  of  the 
(Maceta  or  Macae),  ii.  425 

Naupactica,  L  89 

Naupactus,  i.  405 

Nauportus,  or  Pamportas,  ii.  252 

Nautaca,  L  429 

Naxos,  i.  92,  113 

Neacyndi,  or  Nelcyndi,  iL  419,  467 

Nbabghus,  i.  230;  commands  the 
fleet  of  Alexander,  454 ;  his  voyage 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates, 
525-541 ;  its  importance  overrated, 
526,  541 ;  its  starting  poiut,  527  ; 
duration,  539 ;  confuwd  account  of 
it  by  Pliny,  542 ;  his  battle  with 
the  whales,  534;  description  of 
Persia,  538 ;  rejoins  Alexander  at 
Susa,  539;  his  erroneous  astrono- 
mical statement,  547 

Neapolis,  i.  94,  404 

Nbgho,  his  supposed  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa,  related  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  289;  doubted  by  later 
writers,  290 ;  its  authenticity  sup- 
ported by  Rennell,  291;  believed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  296;  re- 
jected by  Ephorus,  303 

Negrana,  IL  180,  206 

Nelkynda,  iL  467 

Nemausus,  ii.  247 

Neoptolemus,  iL  84;  Tower  of,  tb,\ 
Fort,  262 

Nerii,  the,  ii.  359 

Nerium,  promontory  (Ca{)e  Finisterre), 
ii.  240,  359,  390,  583 

Nero,  sends  two  centurions  to  explore 
the  Nile,  ii.  347. 
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Nervii,  ii.  114, 135 

Neamanu  (Die  BeUenen  im  Shfthen* 
lande),  cited,  i.  99,  173  note,  193, 
211,  214,  215 

Keuri,  the,  i.  192,  381 

Kicaoa,  L  438,  443 

Kicephorium,  iL  107 

Nioopolia,  iL  267 

NiEBUHS,  i.  157,  169, 196,  217,  316 ; 
on  the  Scythiaiui  of  Herodotus, 
215  ;  the  Hassagetflo,  224 ;  on  the 
coarse  of  the  Nue,  303;  ooocem- 
ing  the  age  of  ScyUx,  385,  404 

NiOEB  (the  Joliba  or  Quorra),  perhaps 
the  river  visited  hy  the  Nasamo- 
nians,  L  270,  271 ;  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  ii.  618,  619,  623,  624 

Nigris,  or  Niger,  ii.  435 

Nigrit»,  or  Nigretes,  iL  330,  368, 
435 

Nils,  the  causes  of  its  annnal  inun- 
dation, L  121,  147;  compared  by 
Herodotus  with  the  Ister,  169-172 ; 
opposite  to  the  Danube,  170;  ac- 
count of,  by  Herodotus,  263;  his 
views  of  its  course  above  £gypt, 
266,301-^304;  its  source  unknown, 
268;  erroneous  distances  g^ven, 
299,  300 ;  fabulous  account  of  its 
sources,  304;  progress  and  know- 
ledge of,  under  the  Ptolemies, 
583-685,  649;  its  affluents  and 
islands,  584,  585;  cataracts^  585; 
source  according  to  Juba,  ii.  175 ; 
its  inundation  described  by  Strabo, 
322 ;  his  voyage  up,  323 ;  Pliny's 
account  of  its  source,  436;  ex- 
plored by  two  Roman  centurions, 
ii.  347;  described  by  Dionysius, 
488 ;  by  Ptolemy,  612  ;  theory  of, 
by  Orosius,  692 

,  Blue,  the,  ii.  327. 

,  White,  the,  i.  585,  ii.  327,  612 

-,  Upper,  the,  L  585,  iL  302,  303, 
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Nineveh,  u.  316. 
Niphates,  mt,  ii.  288 
Nisibis,  u.  505,  506,  648,  649 ;  first 

mentioned,  105 ;  battle  near,  648 
Nitrias,  iL  419 
Nivaria,  island,  ii.  175,  203 
Nola,  i.  139 
Nora,  fortress  of,  ii.  295 


Koricans,  the,  first  mentiooedy  iL  23 : 

gold  found,  ib, 
Noricum,  iL  143, 144  mKe,  398 
Noti  Keras,  or  Southern    Horn,   ii. 

320 ;  of  Strabo  and  Emtootheoes, 

the    same    with    Gape    Aiomau 

(Guaixiafui),  579 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the,  iL  696 
Notus,  L  589,  610,  611 
Noun,  cape,  iL  33,  41 
NovantsB,  promontory  of  the,  iL  583, 

653 
Noviodunum  (StHssons),  IL  125,  149 

fio<e.  696 
Nubians,  their  name  first  menfioDed 

by  Eratosthenes,  L  652,  iL  38 
Numidia,  iL  169, 331 
Numidians,  the,  ii.  79 
Nysa,  L  442,  IL  210,  299,  304 
Nyses,  river,  L  401 

Oaracta  (Kishm),  island,  L  537 

Oarus,  river,  L  187,  204 ;  errMieoualv 
identified  with  the  Volga,  213,  575 

Oases,  the,  L  308;  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of,  309 ;  of  the  Labyan 
desert,  iL  326 

Oasis,  the  Great,  confused  with  that 
of  Ammon,  L  309 

of  Ammon,  ii.  333 

of  Augila,  iL  333 

Oboca,  river,  ii.  581 

Obulco,  ii.  243 

Ocean,  Atiantic,  its  supposed  shallow- 
ness, L  398 ;  work  of  Poeidoniiis  on, 
ii.  94. 

Ooelis,  in  Arabia,  ii.  418,  456 

Ocelum,  iL  247 

Ochus,  river,  of  Artemidonis,  iL  284 
note 

Ocra,  mL,  iL  145,  251,  252 

Ocrinum,  promontory,  iL  582,  583 

Octodunis  (Martigny),  iL  115 

Oder,  river,  not  known  to  Boman 
writers,  iL  345 

Odessus,  iL  91, 100 

Odrysas,  the,  L  166  note,  ii.  153 

Odyssey,  the  geography  of,  i.  49 

(£a,  ii.  169  note 

(Edanes,  river,  ii.  308 

(Echardes,  river,  iL  599  * 

(Estrynmides,  islands,  described  by 
Avienus,  ii.  687,  688 
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Ogygia,  the  island  of  CalypeOt  i.  62 ; 
course  of  Ulysses  from  thence  to 
Scheria,  81 
Olbia,  or  Olbiopolis  on  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  101, 173, 183,  ii.  152,400  ; 
its  foundation,  i.  183;  visited  by 
Herodotus,  159, 173 

Olsi,  the,  i.  387 

Olympus,  mt.,  i.  618,  iL  28,  271 

Olynthus,  i.  405 

Oman,  coast  of,  ii.  609 

,  land  of,  ii.  428 

Omana,  ii.  459,  461 

Ombrios,  island,  ii.  175,  203 

Onchestus,  i.  411 

Onesiceitds,  acted  as  second  in  com- 
mand to  Nearchus,  i.  535;  con- 
fused account  of  the  voyage,  542 ; 
his  exaggerations,  564 ;  inaccuracy, 
565 ;  concerning  Taprobane,  567 

Ouomacritus,  his  supposed  redaction 
of  the  Arjsonautica,  i.  28 

Oonaa,  ii.  402 

Ophelias,  his  march  from  Gyrene,  ii. 
131 

Opiane,  i.  427 

Opians,  the,  i.  142 

Opis,  i.  360,  373,  458 

Opone,  ii.  450,  451 

Ora.  i.  442 

Orcades,  iL  342,  343,  361,  404,  492, 
584 

Orcas,  promontory,  ii.  197,  584 

Orcheni,  the,  ii.  409  note 

Ordovices,  ii.  341,  342 

OritiB,  L  529,  530,  534,  ii.  461 

Ormuz,  island,  i.  537,  549 

Oroates,  river,  ii.  312,  313 

Orontes,  river,  ii.  407 

Orosius,  cited,  ii.  342;  his  history, 
691 

Orospeda,  mts.,  ii.  240 

Orpheus,  works  ascribed  to  him,  i. 
28,  ii.  677 

Ortospana  (Cabul),  i.  427  note 

Osi  tne  ii.  499 

Osismii,'ii.'ll5,  248,  360,  392,  586 

Oasa,  mt.,  i.  618,  ii.  271 

Osteodes,  or  Ustica,  ii.  397 

Ostimii,  i.  592;  mentioned  by  Py- 
theas,  ib, 

Ovid  banished  to  Tomi,  ii.  149 

Oziana  Pains,  iL  641. 


Oxu8»   river,  i.  428,  435,  iL   283; 

flowed  into  the  Caspian,  L  574,  iL 

411 
OxycanuB,  the  kingdom  of,  i.  518 
Oxydracee,  the,  i.  451,  515 
Ozene  (Oojein),  ii.  465,  479 

Pachynus,  cape,  iL  236,  559,  561 

Pactyans,  L  227,  228,  241 

Padus,  river,  ii.  255,  394 

Paathana,  ii.  466 

PalsBsimundus  (Taprobane),  ii.  474 

^  river,  ii.  423 

Palibothra,  a  city  of  India,  i.  555 ; 
its  site,  557 ;  first  made  known  by 
Megasthenes,  557;  described  by 
him,  559 

Pallaoopas,  i.  463,  524 

Palmyra,  first  mentioned,  ii.  134; 
attacked  by  Antony,  %b,;  inde- 
pendent, 160;  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  319;  Pliny's  account  of, 
407;  annexed  to  Roman  Empire, 
506  note ;  under  Zenobia,  649 

Palura,  ii.  534,  604 

Palus  MsBotis,  the,  iL  177.  See  Maeotis 

Pamir,  chain  of,  ii.  530 

Pamphylia,  u.  158, 159,  287,  298 

Pamphylians,  the,  L  382 

Pamportus,  ii.  252 

Pandosia,  L  387 

Pannonia,  ii.  45, 143,  264,  345,  346, 
398 

Pannonians,  the,  ii.  199 

PanticapaBimi,  L  101,  173;  IL  84 
note,  90 

Panticapes,  a  river  of  Scythia,  L  185, 
213,  381,  ii.  400 

Paphlagonia,  ii.  156,  297 

Paphlagonians,  the,  L  382 

Papice,  promontory,  ii.  464 

Parachoathras,  ii.  284,  288 

Panetonium,  i.  415,  471 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  iL  5-10 

Parasan$c,  the  Persian  standard  of 
measurement,  i.  343,  359 

Paricanians,  i.  240,  244 

Parmenides,  i.  124, 125 

Parmenio  (Alexander's  general),  i. 
413 

Parnasus,  mt,  ii.  23. 

Parnassus,  mt.,  the  name  equivalent 
to  Paropamisus,  i.  400,  433 
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Prasam,  cape,  iJ.  525,  526, 606,  610 

Preomis,  ii.  183 

Prim  is,  Magna  and  Parva,  iL  184, 
612. 

Prinas,  riyer,  ii.  415 

Priscianua,  the  grammarian,  his  trans- 
lation of  the  reriegesisof  Dionysius, 
ii.  685 

Prophthasia,  in  Seistan,  i.  424,  488 

Propontis,  ii.  299 

Provence,  origin  of  the  name,  ii.  109 

Psammetichus,  opens  the  trade  with 
the  Greeks,  i.  117 

Psebaoan  Mts.,  ii.  57,  327  note 

Psebo,  lake,  ii.  327,  613 

Pselchis,  or  Pselcis,  L  301,  ii.  183; 
identified  with  Dakkeh,  ii.  184 

Psylli,  L  283,  ii.  333 

Ptolemais,  ii.  325 

Epitheras,  or  Theron,  i.  578, 

580,  ii.  56,  551 ;  parallel  through, 
ii.  6 

Ptolemies,  the,  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under,  i.  576 ;  their  trade  with 
India,  580 ;  not  direct,  581 

ProLRHT  (Claudius  PtolemsBus),  his 
correct  view  of  the  Nile,  i.  268; 
geographical  system,  ii.  546;  re- 
forms the  map  of  the  inhabited 
world,  549 ;  first  uses  latitude  and 
longitude  as  technical  terms,  550 ; 
adopts  the  division  of  circles  into 
degrees,  ib, ;  the  supposed  distance 
of  Agisymha  and  Sera,  556,  571 ; 
paucity  of  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 558;  erroneous  conception 
of  the  position  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, 561;  correct  information 
about  Massilia,  562;  Rome,  563; 
his  longitudes  more  incorrect  than 
his  latitudes,  ib, ;  Thule,  the  north- 
em,  Prasum,  the  southern,  limit 
of  the  world,  572 ;  his  twenty-six 
maps,  %b. ;  DttaUed  Geography : 
Briti^  Isles,  580;  Ivemia,  581; 
Britain,  582 ;  erroneous  idea  of 
Scotland,  583;  Ghiul  and  Spain, 
585;  Germany,  587-590;  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  590;  false  idea  of 
the  Palus  Maootis,  592;  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean,  593 ; 
Italy,  594;  map  of  Greece,  595; 
the  north  of  Asia,  596;   central 


Asia,  597;  knowledge  of  India, 
600 ;  Ceylon,  602 ;  the  land  of  the 
Sinao,  606;  Arabia,  606;  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  611;  Uie  Nile, 
612-618;  interior  of  Africa,  618; 
west  coast  of  Africa,  628 ;  map  of 
Scotland,  640 ;  of  India,  642 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  552 

II.,  Philadelphus,  i.  576,  579, 

580,  608 

UL,   Eueigetes,   i.  576,    586, 


608,609 

Punjab^  geography  of  the,  i.  500 

Pura,  i.  456 ;  site  of,  520 

Purana  Deria,  old  channel  of  the 
Indus,  i.  517 

Purpuraris  Insulsd,  ii.  202,  203 

Putrid  Sea,  i  180 

Pygmies,  the,  L  48,  83, 147,'  ii*  55 

Pyke,  on  the  Euphrates,  i.  348 ;  por- 
tion of,  366 

Caspitt,  i.  418,  477,  641,  642, 

654 


—  GilidaB,  i.  252 ;  their  f<»n|iidab1e 
character,  345,  413 ;  passed  by 
Cyrus,  346;  described  by  modem 
travellers,  346,  467 ;  passed  by 
Alexander,.  413 

—  Persicaa,  i.  418,  476 
Susianae,  i.  418,  476 


Pyralaan  islands,  ii.  452 
Pyramus,  river,  il  293,  294, 302 
Pyrenees,  the,  known  to  Polybius,  ii. 
18 ;  Strabo's  ideas  ot,  235 ;  rightly 
described  by  Pliny,  390 
Pythagoras,  i.  123-126 ;  his  visit  to 

Egypt,  118 
Ptthsab  of  Massilia,  his  voyage  and 
discoveries,  i.  590>601 ;  his  date, 
591 ;  visits  Britain,  ib, ;  account  of 
Thule,  ib, ;  his  statements  rejected 
as  fabulous  by  Poly  bins  and  Strabo, 
and  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  591,  612; 
received  by  Eratosthenes,  591, 592 ; 
his  account  of  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  592,  593;  of  Britain, 
593,  594 ;  description  of  the  amber 
trade,  596;  astronomical  observa- 
tions, 599 ;  his  accounts  discarded 
by  Strabo,  ii.  215 

Quadi,  ii.  260,  344,  499,  682 
Quamero,  Gulf  of,  L  389,  ii  26  note. 
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Qnieto,  river,  i.  389 

Quintus  Curtias,  his  value  as  an  his- 
torian of  Alexander,  i.  495 ;  cited, 
496,  &C. 

Quorra,  river,  iL  621 

Ramusio,  cited,  i.  323,  327,  333 
Ras  Bir,  L  579 

el  Fil,  or  Jebel  Fil,  u.  449 

'  el  Hadd  (the  Corodamum  of 

Ptolemy),  ii.  460 

Hafoun,  ii.  451, 453 

Jezireh,  ii,  460 

Mahomed,  iL  402 


Raononia,  ii.  402 

Raurad,  iL  112,  130 

Ravee,  river,  L  502 

Ravenna,  ii.  255 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  cited,  i.  245,  259, 

u.  133 
,  Mr.,  cited,  L  158,159, 171, 178, 

190, 196, 202,  206,  214,  217,  237, 

244,  254,  255,  297,  314 
-,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 


215  ;  the  Massagetao,  224 

Rkd  Sea,  the,  L  220;  mentioned  by 
Agatharchides,  iL  56;  Periplns  of, 
63;  Straho's  account  of,  319; 
Pliny's,  428 ;  voyage  down,  446 

Redones,  ii.  115 

Regio  Ginnamomifera,  ii.  58  note, 

R^lbiam  (Reculver),  ii.  699 

Remi,  u.  114, 135 

Rbknkll,  Major,  cited,  L  156,  191, 
202,  205,  213,  242,  286,  334 ;  his 
erroneous  views  of  the  Royal  Road 
of  Herodotus,  252  note ;  on  the  dr- 
cunmavigation  of  AMca,  291;  on 
the  lake  Tritonis,  314;  on  the 
voyage  of  Hanno»  322,  323,  327, 
333;  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 
344, 347 ;  the  site  of  Palibothra,  557 

Rha  (Volga),  river,  iL  593 

RhsBtia,  u.  143,  898     - 

RhsBtians,  the,  ii.  253 

Rhag89,  L  418,  478 

Rhammanitas,  ii.  180 

Rhapta,  iL  453,  454,  526,  610,  614 

Rhegium,  i.  113,  ii.  254 

Rhenus,  or  Rhine,  first  mentioned,  i. 
604 

Rhine,  river,  iL  236;  source,  252; 
first  crossed  by  Caesar,  118 


Rhinoceros,  L  564,  iL  523 

Rhipsan  Mts.,  L  103,  401 

Rhizophagi,  the,  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharchides, ii.  53 

Rhoda,  L  95 

Rhodapa,  river,  L  558 

Rhodes,  island,  i.  105 ;  early  maritime 
greatness,  106 ;  commercial  im- 
portance, 606 ;  parallel  of,  627, 629, 
630 ;  latitude,  ii.  560 

Rhone,  ii.  246 ;  described  by  Polybius, 
24;  by  Ptolemy,  587 

Rhosus,  L  469 

Roman  arms,  progress  of,  ii.  502,  646 

Empire,  under  Augustus,  ii.  141 ; 

measurement  of,  706 

wars,  iL  79-93 

writers,  ii.  171,  675 


Romans,  the,  embassy  to  Alexander, 

L  460,  522 
Rome,  known  to  Damastes,  i.  158, 

andtoTheopompus,303;  Ptolemy's 

correct  information  concerning,  iL 

563 
Roscher,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  ii.  640 
Roxolani,  ii.  261,   262,   591;    first 

mentioned,  84 
Roy,  Gen.,  concerning  Ptolemy's  map 

of  Scotland,  iL  584 
Royal  Road  of  Herodotus,  L  350 ;  to 

PaUbothra,  ii.  307 
Rugii,  the,  iL  500 

Ruflsadium,  promontory,  ii.  629,  631 
Rutilius,  iL  690;  his  return  voyage 

from  Gaul,  691 
Rutupis  (Richborough),  ii.  699 

SabsBans  in  Arabia,  L  581,  640,  iL  58, 
220,  426;  their  wealth  and  com- 
merce, L  581,  ii.  182 

Sabbatha,  u.  457 

Sabis  (Sambre),  u.  124 

Sabrata,  ii.  169  note. 

Sacflo,  the,  L  243,  381,  437,  u.  284; 
or  Sakas,  285 

Sacarauli,  ii.  285 

SachaUtes,  Gulf  of,  ii.  458,  459 

Sacred  Promontory,  L  627,  629,  643, 
iL  223,  235,  390,  566;  supposed 
westernmost  point  of  Europe,  L 
629 

Sada,  ii.  534,  604 
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Sagalassiis,  L  412,  ii.  2d8 

Sagapola,  mt.,  ii.  622 

Sagres,  cape,  i.  326 

SajTuntum,  u.  243 

Saklawiyeh  canal,  L  371,  372 

Sala  (SaUee),  u.  349,  433,  695 

Salamis,  i.  110 

Salas  (Saale),  iL  259 

SSalAssi,  ii.  146,  252 ;  valley,  252 

Sallust  (C.  Saliustius  Crispos),  iL  173 

Salona,  IL  148  note, 

Salsette,  island,  iL  467 

Salt,  bills  of,  in  the  Sahara,  L  276 

Sal jans,  or  Salluvians,  ii.  43 

Samara,  ii.  652 

Samarcand,  L  430 

Samarobriva  (Amiens),  iL  121, 125 

Sambus,  the  kingdom  of,  L  518 

Sammonimn,  cape,  iL  239 

Samnit^  the,  L  387 

Samos,  island  of,  i.  105 

Samosata,  ii.  159,  304,  317 

Sandracottns,  an    Indian    prince,  i. 

554;   his    treaty    with    Seleucus, 

555 ;  his  forces,  560 
Sangala,  L  445,  605 
Sangarius,  river,  i.  412 
Santones,  ii.  117,  247 
Saoce,  mt.,  its  height  given  by  Pliny, 

iL385 
Sapphar,  ii.  418,  424, 456 
Saraoeni,  ii.  426,  682 
Sarangians,  Zarangians,  or  Drangians, 

L242 
Sarapana,  fort,  ii.  282 
Sarapis,  island  (Mosetrah),  ii.  459 
Sardinia,  iL  237 ;  described  by  Strabo, 

258;  by  Pliny,  397;  erroneously 

placed  by  Ptolemy,  561 
Sardinian  Sea,  the,  depth  of,  according 

to  Poeidonius,  ii.  98 
Sardis,  i.  411,  ii.  300 
Sarmatia,    European,    described    by 

Ptolemy,  ii.  590 
Sarmatians,  the,  L  381,  iL  150,  278, 

362,  602 
Sarmizegethusa,  ii.  504 
Saras,  river,  ii.  292,  293,  302 
Saspeires,  or  Saspiri,  i.  160,  241,  245 
Sataspes,  his  attempt  to  sail  round 

Africa,  L  297 
Satrapies,  or  provinces  of  Persia,  i. 

231-246;  under  Seleucas,  553 


SauromaUe,  the,  L  195,  381 

Save,  city,  418,  424, 455 

,  river,  iL  145,  252,  398 

Saxones,  iL  588 

Scaldis  (Scheldt),  iL  124 

Scandia,  iL  589 

Scandinavia,  iL  402 

ScenitiB,  the,  iL  319 

Schalarik,  cited,  L  194;  on  the 
Scythians  of  Herodotus,  215;  the 
Mas8aget8B,224 

Scberia,  the  land  of  the  PhaeaciaDs,  L 
64;  identified  with  Gorcyra,  ^. ; 
not  called  an  island  by  Homer,  63 

Schcene,  an  Egyptian  measuie,  i. 
300,301,360;  its  uncertainty,  300, 
360 ;  used  as  equivalent  to  a  para- 
sang,  ii.  531,  569 

Schweinfurth,  dted,  i.  48 

Sciapodes,  the,  Heoatasus*  errcmeous 
views  of,  L  147 

Soordiscans,  the,  iL  45,  90 

Scotland,  map  of,  Ptolemy's,  iL  640 

Scotti,  the,  iL  654,  681 

ScTLAX  of  Caryanda;  his  voyage  of 
discovery  under  Darius,  L 162, 227 

^— ,  the  Periplus  extant  under  his 
name,  L  384;  its  date,  385,  4<H; 
confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, ib. ;  his  ignorance  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  western  shores  of 
Europe,  A.;  the  first  extant  author 
who  mentions  Rome,  387 ;  his  ac- 
count of  Geme,  391 ;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  393,  634 ;  on  the 
size  of  the  Mseotis,*  178 ;  ooDoem- 
ing  Hanno,  329,  331 

Scylla  and  Charybdis,  L  60 ;  attribu- 
tion to  the  Struts  of  Messina,  61 

Scyllasum,  cape,  iL  268 

ScTMNUS  CmuB,  L  99,  100  note,  102, 
183,  iL  26  iiole,  69;  apparent 
trustworthiness  of  his  dates,  L 
128 ;  his  geographical  work,  iL  71 

ScTTHiA,  account  of,  by  Herodotus,  L 
172,  189,  190;  rivers  of,  212; 
Undts  of,  214 ;  in  the  Periplus  of 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  iL  461 ;  its 
division  by  Mt.  Imaus,  597 

Scvthians,  the,  L  165,  215,  381,  436, 
ii.  413 

,  Agricultural,  L  183, 185, 186 

,  European,  L  437 
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Scythians,  the  Nomad,  i.  191 

y  the  Boyal,  i.  191, 197 

Scythini,  the,  L  354 

Seals,  island  of,  IL  57 

Sebennytic  mouth  of  tbe  Nile,  L  300 

Sebinus  (Lago  d'Iseo),  iL  394  note 

Seduni,  ii.  115 

Sef  Tweel,  iL  453 

Segedunnm,  ii.  699    ' 

Segontiaci,  the  ii.  140 

Segusio  (Susa),  ii.  147 

Seistan  (Drangiana),  i.  424,  425,  ii. 

310 
Seleucia,  on  llgris,  i.  647,  ii.  162, 

316,  505,  652 
Seleucus  Nicator,  i.  552,  553;  his 

relations    with   India,    554,    555, 

568 ;  campaign  in  In^a,  555 
Self-immolation,  iL  166 
Selge,  iL  298 
Selmus,  colony  of^  i.  109 
Selymbria,  L  99 

Sembritas,  L  585,  631,  iL  328  noU 
Semiiamis,  mt,  iL  461 

,  wall  of,  L  371,  373 

Semnones,  iL  494, 498 

Sena,  island  of,  ii.  360 

Seneca,  dted,  ii.  224^  347 

Senegal,  river,  L  825,  326,  iL  629 

Sennaar,  L  274  no^e,  302,  585 

Senas,  river,  iL  581 

Sequana  (Seine),  river,  ii.  236,  246, 

392 
Scquani,  the,  ii.  110, 113, 114 
Sera,  iL  556,  571,  599 
Seres,  the,  iL  166,  285, 364, 414,  423, 

485,  529,  658,  659,  677 
Serica,  iL  598,  599 
Serpents  in  the  south  of  Russia,  L 

192;  in  India,  564;  described  by 

Agatharchides,  ii.  55;    in  plains 

near  Caspian,  89,  in  the  Indus, 

462  ;  in  the  bay  of  Eirinon,  463 
Sertorius  and  the  'Islands    of  the 

Blest,'  iL  82 
Sesalffi,  ii.  477 

Seven  Wells  (Hepta  Fhreata),  ii.  181 
Sevenis,  ESmp.,  his  expedition  into 

Britain,  ii.  646 
Shah  Dheri,  i.  443 
Shaw,  cited,  L  288 
Shells,  marine,  far  inland  in  Libya, 
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Sherramutter,  river,  ii.  468 

Sibkhahs,  shallow  lakes,  iL  624 

Sicilian  Strait,  L  629,  633 

Sicily,  eastern  coast  of,  occupied  by 
colonists,  i.  91 ;  described  by  Strabo, 
ii.  236,  257 ;  by  Pliny,  397 

Side,  L  411,  iL  298 

SigynnaB,  the,  L  166 

Silk,  i.  565,  iL  166,  658 

Silphium,  L  283,  438  note,  IL  333 

Silures,  iL  341,  342,  493,  677 

Silva  Bacenis,  ii.  121 

Silver-mines  at  Gumisch  Ehana,  iL 
296 

Simi,  the,  ii.  54 

Sinae,  or  Thinas,  ii.  599,  600,  606 

Sindica,  L  177,  iL  279 

Singaia,  ii.  505,  649 

Sinope,  L  100,  ii.  296 

Sinthus  (Indus),  iL  462 

Sinus  Abalites,  ii.  429 

Sirad,  iL  278,  281 

Sirbonian  lake,  or  marsh,  iL  318 

Sir-i-kol,  lake,  iL  411 

Siscia  (Siszek),  iL  145,  398 

^sidone  ^Duan),  i.  537 

Sitacus,  nver,  i.  538 

Sitones,  the,  ii.  501 

Sittaoe,  L  143,  349,  370 

Sittaoene,  district,  L  143 

Siwah,  oasis  of,  L  277,  470 

Smyth,  Adm.,  L  61,  ii.  98 

Snakes,  venomous  in  Africa,  iL  131 

Sochi,  1.  414 

Soootora,  island,  L  581 

Sodoma,  iL  318 

Sogdi,  the,  i.  244,  451,  517 

Sogdian  Bock,  the,  L  430 

SoGDiANA,  Greek  kingdoms  in,  L  569 ; 
date  of  independence,  ib, ;  of  their 
destruction,  570;  cities  founded 
by  Alexander  in,  571 ;  little  known 
by  Sfrabo,  iL  285 

SoU,  L  418 

SoLiNus,  his  ge<^raphical  work,  ii. 
675-679;  iSken  principally  from 
Pliny,  676;  his  notice  of  Britain, 
677 

Soloeis,  Cape,  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, L  163, 288, 297 ;  in  Hanno's 
voyage,  319,  329 ;  not  the  Solo- 
entium  of  Ptolemy,  329 ;  ootioed 
by  Scylax,  391 
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Solymi,  the,  L  73 

Somaali,  the,  ii.  450 

Somneanee,  L  529 

Sonus,  river,  L  558,  ii.  415 

Sopeithes,  or  Sophytes,  L  445;  an 
Indian  king,  565 

Sophene,  iL  86, 104 

85rt  Su,  river,  iL  439 

Soudan,  iL  34 

Southern  Horn,  of  Hanno,  L  321, 
322,  326 ;  of  Stiabo  and  BratoB- 
thenes,  579 

Spain,  described  by  Strabo,  ii.  244; 
by  Pliny,  388 ;  by  Ptolemy,  686 

Sparta,  ii.  266 

Spartel,  Gape,  ii.  330 

Spauta,  lake,  ii.  290 

Spermatophagi,  the,  iL  53 

Sphra^des,  or  *  seals,*  L  664,  IL  226 

Spioes,  in  the  territory  of  Yemen,  iL 
58 

Spratt,  Gapt,  his  measurements  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  Mount 
Ida,  iL  271 

Sprenger,  on  geography  of  Arabia,  iL 
206 

Stachir,  river,  iL  630 

Stadia,  supposed  diffennces  of,  L 
644,624 

Stadiasmi,  distances  computed  by 
Marinus  from,  iL  664 

Stadiasmus  of  the  Great  Sea,  the,  iL 
665, 672 

Stadium,  the  Greek,  L  209 

Statins  Sebosus,  iL  173 

Stein,  M.,  dted,  L  159 

Stephanub  of  Byzantium,  dted,  L 102, 
136, 169 ;  abridgement  of  his  geo- 
graphical dictionary  by  Hermolaus, 
ii.669 

Stone  Tower,  the,  ii.  530-532,  556, 
557  note,  571 

Strabo,  dted,  L  50,  61,  69,«72,  88, 
93,  94,  98,  104,  112,  131,  239, 
307;  his  general  views,  ii.  209; 
accompanies  ^lius  Ghdlus  up  the 
Kile,  211;  his  historical  work, 
212;  importance  of  his  geqgn^ 
phical  work,  213;  his  views  of 
the  Homeric  geography,  214 ;  oon- 
ceming  the  Caspian  Sea,  215, 
283;  on  Ceme,  216;  on  the 
form  of  the  earth,  228,  229;  his 


ideas  of  a  map,  232,  233;  erro- 
neous notions  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
235;  of  Italy  and  Sidly,  236; 
Sardioia  and  Corsica,  237,  258; 
Descriptive  Geography ,  Europe  z 
239;  the  richness  of  Turdetania, 
241 ;  and  mineral  wealdi,  242 ; 
towns  and  native  tribes  of  Spain, 
244 ;  the  Gassiterides,  «&. ;  riven, 
246 ;  little  knowledge  of  Britain, 
249;  leme,  250;  the  Alps,  261; 
commerce  over  Mount  Ocra,262; 
Italy,  263 ;  Sidly,  257 ;  Gennany, 
269;  the  Hercynian  Forest,  260; 
no  loiowledge  of  the  great  Qmbric 
Chersonese,  ib, ;  detailed  aooount 
of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  263 ;  the 
Gotaa,  or  Dadans,  little  known  by 
him,  ib, ;  the  geography  of  Gkeecei 
266-271;  Atia:  276;  the  Tanais, 
277 ;  the  Greek  settlments  on  the 
Asiatic  dde  of  the  Cimmerian  Boft> 
porus,  278 ;  Caucasian  tribes,  279 ; 
mountain  diain  ol  the  Gaucasus, 
281;  Armenia  and  Media,  287; 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
288;  Gappadoda  and  Pontns,  292; 
imperfect  Knowledge  of  the  intericr 
of  Asia  Minor,  ^7;  description 
of  the  western  provinces,  299; 
souUiem  coast,  301;  India,  305- 
310;  Ariana,  310;  Persia,  or 
Persia,  312 ;  Susiana,  313 ;  Poly- 
ddtus  dted,  314;  As83n^  315; 
Mesopotamia,  317 ;  Syria,  %b. ;  Je- 
rusalem, 318 ;  Arabia,  319;  Africa : 
Egypt,  321 ;  voyage  up  the  Kile, 
323 ;  the  Gases,  326 ;  libya,  328; 
Mount  Atlas,  330 ;  the  CyrexiaTca, 
332 

Strabo,  age  of,  iL  272 

Strato  of  Lampsacus,  L  668,  659,  ii. 
221 

Strecker,  M.,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  L  378 

Strobilus,  one  of  the  summits  of  MU 
Caucasus,  ii.  512 

Strongyle  (Stromboli),  iL  258 

Struthophagi,  the,  iL  54 

Stymphalns,  lake,  ii.  270 

Suanetia,  vsdley,  iL  410 

Suani,  the,  iL  410 

Subhan,  mts.,  ii.  459 
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SubuB,  river,  ii.  622,  629 

Sodeti,  mts.,  iL  589 

Suessiones,  ii.  114, 135 

SuetonioB    Paulinus,    his   wan    in 

Britain,  ii.  341 ;  expedition  across 

the  Atlas,  349,  350,  432 
Suevi,  ii.  113,  118,  121,  129,  186, 

494,  498 
Suez,  L  220 
Sugambri,  or  Sicambri,  iL  118,  119, 

129,  186, 188, 189 
Sugar-cane,  i.  565 
Suidas,  cited,  i.  90, 135 
Suiones,  ii.  501 
Sulci,  ii.  259 
Sun,  its  rising  and  setting  in  the 

Homeric  poems,  i.  34 
Sunium,  cape,  ii.  239,  269,  595 
Suram,  pass,  iL  282 
Susa,  site  of,  iL  313 ;  Royal  Road  to, 

described   hj  Herodotus,  i.   249, 

250,  259 
Susiana,  the  modem  Khuzistan,  ii. 

7,  313  ;  its  rivers,  ib, 
Sutledge,  river,  L  502,  504 
Syagrus    (Gape   Fartak),   i.  581,  ii. 

351,417,424,458 
Sybaris,  founded,    i.    92;    relations 

with  the  Tyrrhenians,  155 
Syene,  assumed  by  Eratosthenes  to 

be  on  the  tropic,  L  621,  622  ;  par- 
allel of,  ii.  6;   a  Roman  frontier 

fortress,  168 ;  Kilometer  at,  323 
Syracuse,  founded,  L  92,  107;    its 

prosperity  and  commerce,  606 
Syrastrene,  ii.  464 
Syria,  u.  160,  317,  406 
Syrians,  or  White   Syrians,  the,  L 

237 
Syrgis,  river,  i.  187 
Syrtes,  the  two,  described  by  Scylax, 

L  391 ;  Pliny's  aotount  of,  ii.  434 
Syrtis,  the  Great,  1.  286 ;  iL  18, 131, 

332 

TabaB,  headland,  iL  451 
Tabis,  promontory,  ii.  364,  414 
Tabraca,  iL  169  note 
Tabula  Feutingeriana,  iL  696 
Tachompso,  island,  i.  264,  301 ;  pro- 
bably identified  with  that  of  Derar, 
264 
Tacitus,  iL  490 ;  his  Life  of  Agricola, 


492 ;  on  the  British  climate,  493 ; 
his  *  Gtermania,'  ib. ;  mentions  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  494 ;  the 
Suevi,  498;  nations  on  the  Baltic, 
500 

TffinaruB  (ICatapan),  cape,  iL  332, 
561,563 

Tagara,  ii.  466 

Tagus,  river,  iL  20,  240,  889 

Tdaura,  iL  87 

Tamala,iL534 

Tamarus,  promontory,  L  666,  iL  286 

Tamesis,  iu  120. 

Tanagra,  u.  267 

Tanals,  or  Don,  L  180,  434,  595,  u. 
262,  277 ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
184 ;  its  source,  ib, 

Tanatus  (Thanet),  ii.  677 

Tamus,  IL  864 

Taochi,  the,  L  354 

Tapao,  ii.  503,  504 

Taphians,  the,  i.  71  note 

Tapbobane  (Ceylon),  first  known  to 
the  companions  of  Alexander,  L 
567,  646;  mentioned  by  Onesi- 
critus,  and  by  Megasthenes,  567  ; 
its  size  estimated  by  Artemidorus, 
iL  63;  views  adopted  by  Mela, 
365 ;  by  Pliny,  474 ;  mentioned  by 
Dionynus  Periegetes,  487 ;  account 
of,  by  Ptolemy,  603,  and  by  Mar- 
cianus,  662 

Tapuri,  the,  L  419 

Tarasco,  iL  247 

Tarentum,  a  Laoedsmonian  colony, 
L  93,  iL  257 

Tamis  (Tarn),  riirer,  ii.  690 

Tarraco,  ii.  243,  559 

Tarsus,  iL  302 

Tartessus,  region,  i.  7,  105 ;  river,  L 
400,  ii.  241 

Tatta,  identified  with  Pattala,  L  450  ; 
salt  lake  of,  iL  297 

Taulantians,  the,  L  410 

Tauric  Chersonese,  Strabo's  account 
of,  iL  263 

Peninsula,  erroneous  views  of 

Herodotus,  i.  179 

Tauriscans,  iL  23  note,  130 

Taurus,  Mount,  L  412 ;  conception  of 
Eratosthenes  concerning  its  extent 
and  direction,  627 ;  crossed  by 
Lucullus,  ii.  86 ;  ito  rise,  287 
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Twnig  (Tay),  river,  ii.  490 

Taxila,  L  443,  449 

TaygetoB,  mt^  ii.  23,  271 

Tchad,  lake,  i  270,  IL  524 

Tectosages,  u.  44,  200,  297 

Teleboas,  a  river  of  Armenia,  ii.  352 

Temala,  ii.  605 

Temesa,  L  17 

Tencteri,  ii.  118, 129, 186,  496 

Tennent,  Sir  £.,  cited,  L  609,  iL  423, 
603 

Tenos,  island,  i.  113 

Teoe,  ii.  406  note 

Teredon,  not  the  Diridotis  of 
Neaichos,  i.  550,  iL  461 

Tei^este,  iL  560 

Termessus,  L  412 

Teutobnrger  Wald,  the,  iL  193 

Tentones,  u.  110,  111 

Thah&,  mt  iL  623 

Thalassocraties  of  Castor,  the,  ii.  130 

Thamudeni,  the,  ii.  58 

Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  L  347, 
365;  the  point  where  Cyrus  crossed 
the  river,  347;  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander and  Darius,  416;  the  cus- 
tomary place  of  passage,  471 ; 
gradually  disused,  472 

TluhBOS,  island  of,  gold  mines,  L  15 

Thebes,  allusion  to,  in  the  Iliad,  L 
47 ;  ruins  of,  ii.  323,  325 

Theches,  mt,  L  354,  376 

Theiss,  river,  IL  398 

Themiscyra,  L  177,  iL  156 

Themistocles,  first  raises  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  i.  114 

Theodosia,  L  101,  404 

Theon  Ochema,  L  321,  326,  327,  iL 
41,368 

Theophrastus,  L  603;  geographical 
notices  in  his  work,  %h. 

Theopompus,  a  contemporary  of 
Ephorus,  L  383;  his  notice  of 
Borne,  f6. 

Thera,  ishmd  (Santorin),  iL  274 

Theron,  ii.  446 

Thespias,  U.  267 

ThiUutha,  iL  651 

Thime,  u.  476,  477,  607 

Thinga,  Tinga,  or  Tingis  (Tangier);  i. 
144 

Tbirlwall,  Dr.,  on  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus,  L  215 


not 

the 

first 

his 


Thosptis,  kke,  iL  409 

Thrace,  iL  153 

Thracians,  the,  i.  166 

Thrinakia  of  Homer,  L  54,  60 
Sicily,  62 

Thuctdidbs,  L  109,  113;    on 
position   of    Corinth,    107 ; 
invention    of   triremes,  108 ; 
historical  wsork,  337 

Thulx,  first  described  by  PyUieas,  i. 
591,    594 ;     not   identified    with 
certainty,  594 ;   Redslob's  treatise 
on,  597;  astronomical  phenomena 
there,  599,  613 ;  its  existence  re- 
jected by  Strabo    and    Poly  bins, 
600;   admitted    by    Eratosthenes 
and  Hipparohus,  600,  IL  10,  11 ; 
noticed  by  MeU,  361 ;  by  Diony- 
sius,  487;   seen  by  the   fleet   of 
Agricola,  492  ;  mentioned  by  Ma- 
rinus,  527 ;  its  position  as  assigned 
by  Ptolemy,  575, 686, 639 ;  acooont 
of  it  by  Dicuil,  701. 

Thurii,  i.  158 

Thymiaterium,    first    colony    esta- 
blished  by  Hanno,  L  319 

Tibarenians,  the,  L  357,  ii.  294 

Tibboos,  L  282 

Tiber,  the,  described  by  Pliny,  ii. 
394 ;  bv  Julius  ifithicus,  693  note 

Tiberius,  his  campaigns  against  the 
Alpine  tribes,  iL  144 ;  against  the 
Germans,  189, 190, 193 

Tibiscus  Crheiss),  river,  iL  517,  590 

Tides,  the,  ideas  of  Posidonius  con- 
cerning, iL  97;  in  India,  447, 
465 

Tigera  in  India,  ii.  564 ;  the  first  seen 
at  Rome,  201 

y  Hyrcanian,  ii.  363  note 

Hgranes,  King  of  Armenia,  ii.  85; 
defeated  by  LuouUus,  86        ' 

Tigranocerta,  iL  86,  87,  104,  346, 
650  note 

TiOBis,  well-known  to  Herodotus,  i. 
233 ;  in  connection  with  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  349-351, 
352 ;  its  sources,  374,  ii.  289, 439* 
passage  by  Alexander,  416 ;  ctor/! 
by  Lucullus,  ii.  86;  described^y 
Strabo,  289,  and  by  Pliny,  409. 

Tigurini,  iL  112 

TimsBUS,  his  historical  work,  i.  501 ; 
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followed  Pytheasy  602;  aooountof 
Mictis,  603 

TiMosTHENES  OF  Rhodbb,  1.  687 ;  his 
geographical  work,  588;  followed 
by  EratoBthenen,  ib, ;  censured  by 
Strabo,  ib, ;  arrangement  of  conn- 
tries  according  to  the  quarters  of 
the  winds,  589;  mode  of  com- 
puting distances,  634 

Tin  islands,  i.  10;  mentioned  by 
Scymnus  Chius,  IL  73.  See  Cassi- 
terides 

Tingentera,  iL  352 

Tingis,  u.  433 

Tiryns,  u.  267  note 

Tochari,  ii.  285,  485 

Tolistobogii,  ii.  297 

ToUstoboii,  IL  200 

Toloea,  U.  44,  690 

Tomerus,  river,  L  529 

Tomi,  L  99,  ii.  91, 149, 150, 152 

Tomisa,  fortress,  iL  295  note 

Topazes,  island  of,  ii.  56 

Tortoise-shell  from  Nelkynda,  ii  469 

Tozer,  Mr.,  cited,  ii.  656 

Trachonitis,  ii.  318 

Tbajan,  his  wars  with  the  Dacians, 
ii.  503,  504;  his  bridge  over  the 
Ihmube,  505;  wars  in  the  East, 
505,  506;  navigates  the  Persian 
Gulf,  506 

TraUes,  u.  304 

Trapezus,  the  modem  Trebizond,  i. 
100,  365,  ii.  296,  510 

Treveri,  ii.  121, 122, 136,  690 

Treves,  ii.  689  note 

TribalHans,  attacked  by  Alexander, 
i.  408 ;  their  position,  409,  iL  45, 
149  note 

Tribute,  Indian,  L  255 

Tridentum  (Trent),  iL  144 

Trinacria,  supposed  ancient  name  of 
Sicily,  i.  62 ;  probably  fictitious,  ib. 
note 

Trinobantes,  defeated  by  Gassar,  iL 
120 ;  and  by  Claudius,  340 

Triremes,  first  adopted  by  the  Sa- 
mians,  i,  105 
•stram,  Mr.,  cited,  L  306,  310 

I'lktonis,  lake,  its  connection  with 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  L  22, 
287  note ;  described  by  Herodotus, 
120 ;  and  by  Scylax,  391 


Triumpilini,  iL  146 

Troad,  the,  ii.  299 

Trocmi,  U.  200,  297 

TroglodytsB,  L  319,  iL  55,  56 

Troglodyte  Ethiopians,  i.  281 

lYoJans,  the,  L  382 

Troy,  position  of,  ii.  300 

Trumpets,  the  l^irhenian,  L  155 

Tuaricksy  iL  330 

Turbia,  monument  erected  by  Au- 
gustus at^  iL  147 

Turoaa,  the,  L  196 

Turdetania,  iL  241;  its  souroeB  of 
wealth,  242 

Tumuk,  river,  i.  489 

Turones,  iL  115 

Tusca,  river,  iL  169 

Twat,  oasis  of,  627 

Tyana  (Dana),  L  345,  iL  295 

T^^los,  island,  L  461 

Tyndis,  iL  467 

Tyras,  the  modem  Dniester,  L  101, 
180,  iL  84,  106,  362,  690 

Tyre,  siege  of,  L  414 

TyrigetfB,  ii.  151 

Tyrrhenian  Sea,  the,  ii.  396 

Tyrrhenians,  the,  L  87 ;  naval  power 
of,  93 ;  little  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
158 

Tzana,  or  Dembea,  lake,  the  source  of 
the  Blue  Nile,  ii.  327 

Ubii,  iL  118, 121, 129, 136, 186 

Ukert,  cited,  L  54,  210,  317 

Ultssbs,  voyage  of,  i.  61 ;  at  the  land 
of  the  Lotophagi,  52 ;  the  Cyclopes, 
54 ;  at  the  island  of  .^Solus,  55 ; 
with  the  Laostrygones,  67 ;  at  the 
island  of  Circe,  Ma,  57 ;  at  Thri- 
nakia,  60;  the*  island  of  Calypso, 
62  ;  at  Scheria,  64 

Ulpia  Trajana,  iL  604 

Umbrians,  the,  i.  387 

Unelli,  iL  115 

Unni,  the  (Huns),  ii.  486 

Ummiah,  lake,  iL  290  note 

Usargala,  mt.,  iL  622 

Usipetes,  iL  118,  129,  186,  187, 
496 

Ussher,  Mr.,  cited,  L  261 

Uxellodunum,  ii.  122, 126 

Uxians,  the,  L  418,  476 

Uxisama,  i.  593 
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Vacalis  (Waal),  ii.  124 

Vada  Sabbata  (Yado),  ii.  251 

Vaga,  IL  80 

Yalentia,  proTince  of,  in  Britain,  iL 
655,  672 

Van,  Uke,  L  375,  ii.  439 

Yandala,  name  fint  used,  ii.  646 

Vannius,  King  of  the  Suevi,  iL  344 

Varro  Atadnna,  P.  Terentina,  iL  171 

Varus,  his  defeat  by  the  Qennans,  ii. 
192,  193 ;  its  site  uncertain,  193, 
207 

Vectis  (Isle  of  Wight),  iL  340,  405  ; 
not  the  Ictis  of  Diodoms,  iL  197 

Vegetius,  quoted,  ii.  696 

Velia,  or  ESlea,  founded  by  the  Pho- 
canms,  L  105 

Veliocasses,  iL  135 

Venedi,  iL  500 

Venedic  Oulf,  ii.  591 

Veneti,  or  Eneti,  known  to  Hero- 
dotus, L  167,  388;  in  Gaul,  ii. 
115-117, 128,«48,  257 

Vera,  iL  132 

Veragri,  iL  115 

Verbanus,  Lacus  (Maggiore),  ii.  146 

Vercingetorix,  ii.  122, 124 

Veide,  Cape,  noticed  by  Hanno,  i.  325 

Veres  Patak,  ii.  504 

Veromandui,  iL  135 

Verulamium,  ii.  341 

Vespasian,  Emp.,  iL  340 

Vesulus,  Mons  (^onte  Viso),  ii.  394 

Vesuvius,  mt,  ii.  256 

Via  Egnatia,  iL  27,  265 

Viadrus,  river,  ii.  588 

Vigne,  Mr.,  on  the  width  of  the  Indus 
at  Attock,  L  440 

Vincent,  Dr.,  on  voyage  of  Scylax,  L 
256 ;  oouceraing  voyage  of  Neobo, 
317 ;  his  '  Dissertation  on  Voyage 
of  Kearchus,*  526,  531,  533,  536, 
539, 541 ;  his  erroneous  calculation 
of  distances,  545 ;  on  the  Periplus 
of  Erytbrasan  Sea,  ii.  444 

Vindelicia,  iL  143,  398 

VindiU,  the,  ii.  403 

Vistula,  first  mentioned  by  Agrippa, 
ii.  177,  346;  the  limit  between 
Germany  and  Sarmatia,  362,  402, 
495,  588 ;  its  sources,  589 

Visurgis  (Weser),  river,  iL  188,  259, 
403,  588 


Vocontii,  u.  44,  247 

Voice  Areoomici,  iL  44 

— —  Tectosages,  iL  44 

Vdlcker,  cito^  L  53,  54,  83 

Volga,  unknown  before   Ptoleixi3r, 

645,  u.  363,  592 
Vdterra,  ii.  255 
Voeegus,  Mons,  iL  124 
Vultumus,  river,  iL  394 

Waddington,  M.,  dted,  iL  671 
'Wadies,  valleys  or  watercourses,   t 

610,  623,  624  note,  628 
Wady  Pjedi,  ii.  628 
Wady  Ghir,  iL  627 
Walkeuaer,  L  303,  322 
Wall  of  Hadriau,  iL  506 

of  Antoninus  Pius,  513 

of  Severus,  647 

Wargkr,  oasis,  i.  306 

Watling  Street,  iL  695 

Weights,  Greek   system  of,  L    115 

note 
Welcker,  *Der  Epiache  Cydus,'  I.  44, 

65 
Wellsted,  cited,  ii.  458  note 
Wesseliug,  dt^,  ii.  694  note 
Western  Horn,  L  321,  325 

,  or  Great,  Gulf,  iL  629 

Whales,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  L  534, 

538 
Whewell,  Dr.,  cited,  L  126 
White  Mountains,  ii.  271 
Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  dted,  L  300,  301, 

622 
Wilson,  Prof.,  dted,  L  230,  239,  257, 

421,  422,  426,  478,  479,  481, 485, 

iL  103,  311,  466  noU 
Winds,  the  four,  in  Homer,  L  77 
f  division  of,  according  to  Ti- 

mostbenes,  L  589;    according  to 

Aristotle,  610 
,  Tower  of  the,  L  611 


Wood,  Lieut.,  dted,  i.  440, 492 
World,  thb  Habitable,  i.  397; 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  used  by 
the  ancients,  L  625 ;  its  extent  ac- 
cording to  Eratosthenes,  626, 627 ; 
the  southern  limit,  664 ;  compared 
to  the  form  of  a  cloak,  ii.  229 ;  ex- 
tent of,  231,  521 ;  map,  233;  cir- 
cumnavigation of,  L  627,  ii.  97; 
may  be  moru  than  one,  il  224 
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Writers  on  Ethiopia,  iL  440 
Wyse,  Sir  Tboa.,  cited,  i.  42 

Xandrames,  i.  556 

Xenarchus,  ii.  210 

Xenophon,  his  Anabasis,  its  authentic 
character,  i.  342;  its  geographical 
value,  ib. ;  his  estimate  of  marches 
and  distances,  343,  344;  his  ac- 
count of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  349-356;  his  ethno- 
graphical notices,  357 

Xion,  river,  the  Lixus  of  Haono,  i. 
391 

Xylenepolis,  i.  627 

Yemen,  territory  of,  ii«  58, 427 

Yeou,  river,  i,  270 

Yezd,  not  an  ancient  nte,  i.  484,  ii. 

310 
Yule,  CoL,  cited,  iL  516,  530,  605 

note ;  his  map  of  India,  642,  643 

Zab,  the  Greater,  river,  L  417 


ZabsB,  ii.  535,  536 
Zabatus,  river,  i.  253,  ii.  409 
Siacynthus,  island,  i.  159 
Zadracarta,  i.  419,  423,  480 
Zagros,or  Zagrus,  i.  417,  458,  ii.  288, 

313 
2^cle  (Messana),  L  113 
Zamdbar,  island,  iL  453,  614 
Zapatas,  the  Great  Zab,  L  350 
Zariaspa,  or  Bactra,  i.  428,  430 
Zarzis,  peninsula,  L  284 
Zaueces,  the,  i.  285 
Zeilah,iL448 
Zenobia,  ii.  649 
Zenobian  islands,  ii.  459 
Zephyrus,  L  689,  610,  611 
Zeugma,  the,  iL  92, 107, 134,  317 
Zeuss,  on  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 

L  215 
Zilis,  iL  433 
Zimara,  iL  408 
Zones,  division  of  the  earth  into,  i. 

125,  iL  227 
Zygi,  iL  89,  279 
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